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In |;ke previous chapter has been toW the sato^cy ^ the 
'acdiivities of the Association during^ the first seven years of 
its existence up to the year iSy^ . • ; 

lifOrd Lyvcden, its first FresHdept^ dfed in 1873, was 
s^wiceeded by the H^ht Hdou Sir Lavfrence Peel — a 
m^ber of Her Majesty’s Priyy Cc 3 s»dl|>^«v&^^ had a 
distinguishtNl tareer as Chief Justice of Fe^^. 

Oaebf the first steps taken by the Associatton tn .Janu ary, 
1874, was to isau^ ,0® behalf <)£ India a» to tfie 

Electors of the United ICj!(s^||dppau^^- ' . 

The appeal fan as followst^^: / 

" The East India Associatroh, fh the dischatlfe 
duty to India, appeal to the Elactors of the Unhm 
to im^ess on the M^ber they return to PaflianMat the 
necessi^^of their taking a deeper inte^st and bestowing 
inc^' tinte on sul^ects affecting their interests ih Ind^ 
which underlie and are indissolul^y bound up with the 
honour and welfare of the British Empire itself/’ 


After the election was over this appeal was follo^i^ by 
a circukr addressed individually to hite«y5i9;f« of the wfcSrljE* 
jde^ted M)i!>use of Common^, urgih^.*thcm to give their. 
eai^iSirt titteiitidn to qui^dns afiec^ng India ^hich oni^t • 



•Kaioiiii «ifl«toKn« iHiblle 
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The Jubilee of the East India ^Association 

from to time be brought forward for 'discussion, and 

offering the services of the East India Association in this 
connection. 

The services which the Association rendered regarding 
the threatened famine in Bengal have already been noticed 
in the previous chapter, but Mrj, S. P. Low, a member of 
this Association (who had bfeen oae of the Hon. Secr^tStries 
of the Orissa Famine Fund) gave further assistance by 
drawing attention to a balance of the J 1 10,000 transmitted 
to India in 1861 on this account, and suggested that this 
balance ‘should be made available for the famine of 1874. 
The Marquis of Salisbury (who was then Secretary of 
State for India) thanked the Association for this suggestion, 
and stated that a reference had been made on the subject 
to the Government of India. It was found that this balance 
had been paid to orphans left destitute by' the famine of 
1 860-6 1 . 

During this year the Council also memorialized the 
Secretary of State, urging the connection of the Northern 
Provinces with the Port of Bombay by the direct line^f 
railway which had formed part of Lord Dalhousie’s scheme 
for* railways in India, and the construction of which 
had been steadily advocated by' Sir Bartle Frere, of the 
Bombay Government. 

On January 27, 1875, important paper was read 
before the Association by Dr. Leitner, Principal of the 
Government College, Lahore, on “ Native Self-Govern- 
ment in Matters of Education.” Dr. Leitner said he found 
“the Natives of India had every capacity for Self-Govern- 
ment, as was shown by the vitality of the village com- 
munities which were preserved to the present day — an 
institution emphatically Republican in its nature.” He 
contended that in dealing with the Natives of India enough 
care had not been taken to utilize and constitute into a 
basis of good GoVSfftment their adherence to custom and 
tradition, as evidenced in the religious veneration paid to 
those in authority, to the aged, to parents and to priests. 
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Instead of this a system of Government had been adopted 
which, although suited to England with English love of 
literal truth and verbal accuracy, was ill-fitted to impress the 
Natives of India, whose minds were still acted upon by the 
sayings of their Sages. Everyone in India who wished to 
see British Rule on a permanent basis must desire the con- 
cession of fellow-citizenship to the Indians. He urged the 
abolition of the distinction between the Covenanted and 
Uncovenanted Services, and suggested a Civil Service to' 
which might be admitted by examination all graduates and 
all barristers of three years’ standing, (their possession of 
such accomplishments as riding, swimming, shooting, 
fencing, etc., being insisted upon), and that the competitive 
examinations should be reserved for Oriental languages 
and Law ; that all appointments should be thrown open, 
half to Indians (to be competed for in India), and half to 
Europeans in England. He declared that the whole 
course of his experience (and that was considerable) 
pointed to this one conclusion, that if Education was to 
hecome general in India, it would only be by allowing Self- 
Government in Educational Matters. If this were adopted, 
the rise in intelligence would (he thought), inter alia, pat a 
stop to murders, robberies, and kidnapping, which caused 
so much trouble on our frontiers, as the rising generation 
would be trained to civilization ; and, being well grounded 
in morality, would be prevented from conniving at the 
raids which were now made. Without a moral basis of 
Education enjoining reverence to their leaders, their 
teachers, their parents, their Government and their God, 
no satisfactory kind of civilization could be developed in 
India. 

The Rev. S. Long pointed out that Sir George Campbell’s 
scheme for associating Indians on Municipal Bodies for 
Educational purposes in Bengal had proved unsuccessful, 
and that at present men of high caste too commonly looked 
down with scorn upon those of a lower caste, and did not 
scruple to say that*a cow might as well be taught to dance 
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of the people of India as subjects of the great British 
Empire, and to endeavour to diffuse a wider and fuller 
appreciation of the catholic and progressive spirit in which 
the East India Association seeks to promote the welfare 
of Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions.” 

Mr. Eastwick had formerly been Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the East India College of Hailey bury. He 
had gone out to India in 1836, and in the course of three 
or four years had passed not only in Hindustani and 
Marathi, but also in Persian ; and he was, like his brother, 
a most distinguished scholar. He edited important works 
in Persian and Hindustani, became Charge d’Affaires in 
Persia, and had been engaged on responsible duties con- 
nected with Central Asia. Thence he found his way to 
the western world, and published an important work on 
some provinces of South America. To the gathering 
which welcomed him in Bombay Mr. Eastwick described 
the East India Association as “doing good work for 
India.” He declared that it was “neither aggressive nor 
unduly submissive — neither factious nor fawning,” and 
explained that its aim was the public good, and the means 
by which it sought to attain that end was “ fair and open 
discussion.” “It combined with feelings of profound 
loyalty a natural and instinctive desire for constitutional 
progress.” 

Mr. Eastwick then dwelt on the importance of India 
to England and on the debt due to India. Thousands of 
English families, he said, had their coffers enriched from 
Hindustan. On the other hand, he thought the people of 
India sometimes overlooked the balance on the other side 
of the account. If England drew wealth from India, she 
caused a corresponding stream to replace what was drawn 
out. He instanced the indigo farms and the tea and coffee 
plantations founded by Englishmen with English capital. 

He dwelt also'on the Opium Trade, and, without going 
into the question of how much of the twelve millions sent 
home to meet what was called the English Account was 
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really interest on money lent, he drew attention to the fact 
• that two-thirds of this Account^was balanced by the Opium 
Trade, which drew a stream of eight millions annually 
from China, besides keeping a million Opium Cultivators 
in comfort on the land in India. He pointed with pride 
to the flourishing City of Bombay as a proof that the bond 
that bound England to India was a ibond for the benefit 
of both. 

The Council early recognized the importance of deciding 
that England should pay its fair share of the expenses of 
the Prince of Wales’s visit to India, and Mr. S. Farley 
Leith, ir.p., one of its members, interrogated the Prime 
Minister on the subject. The reply was^at first indefinite, 
but ultimately the Prime Minister announced a satisfactory 
settlement as to the proportion of the^expenses to be paid 
by the two countries. 

The Council further memorialized the Secretary of State 
for India praying for facilities for the admission of qualified 
Natives of India to the higher grade of^the Engineering 
Service, and also with reference to the delay which had 
taken place in affording admission of Natives of India 
into the Iij^ian Civil Service by reason 'of the omission of 
the Government of India to frame the necessary regulations 
under the Act of Parliament. 

The position of Turkey in'^relation to British interests 
in India was discussed by the Rev. J. Long in a paper 
read before the Association on December 21, 1875, and 
the view was then expressed that if “ with^the concurrence 
of England, France and the other Powers, Constantinople 
and Asia Minor came under Russian rule, it would be a 
blessing to the millions in those regions so long desolated 
by Turkish barbarism.” “What a field is presented in 
673,000 square miles of- some of the finest land in the 
world, with harbours on three seas, mighty rivers and 
ports both on Eastern and Western waters, mines of lead, 
iron, copper, and silver in abundance ; and a soil capable 
of providing any quantity of grain and cotton !” 
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These fair regions, renowned in story, are now given 
over under the Turks to Miasma and wild beasts, and the 
peasantry are abandoned to starvation ! It was urged that 
when the fall of the Sultan comes it would have as little 
effect in India as the fall of the Pope’s temporal power had 
had in America. 

At a meeting held on May' 12, 1876, under the chair- 
manship of the Right Hon. the Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
a paper was read by Major Evans Bell on a “ Privy 
Council for India,” and the noble Chairman, in opening 
the proceedings, expressed deep regret at the news of the 
death that day of Colonel Meadows Taylor, whose con- 
nection with India had extended over so long a period and 
whose novels upon Indian subjects were so well known. 

Major Evans Bell advocated the establishment of a 
Privy Council for the Indian Empire on the lines of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, to advise the Viceroy when he 
required its aid. The Privy Councillors would only attend 
when formally sent for. , 

A severe famine having once again appeared through 
the length and breadth of large provinces in India, two 
public meetings were held by the Association, and papers 
were read with a view to eliciting suggestions for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people and of lessening 
the effects of such visitations in future. 

The first was by Mr. R. H. Elliot on “ The Indian 
Problem and Indian Famines,” and the second by Mr. J. 
B. Phear, late Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, on 
“ Indian Famines and Indian Organization.” Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji also read papers before the Bombay Branch on 
“The Poverty of India.” 

Communications having been received by Council from 
India with regard to endeavours made by a very influential 
body in England to induce Government to abolish the 
five per cent, ad valorem duty levied in India on the 
importation of cotton goods, a memorial on the subject 
was presented to the Secretary of State pointing out the 
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objections to the withdrawal of the duty ; and it was 
suggested that Government should institute a full and 
searching inquiry into the whole subject, and take evidence 
from the Natives of India as well as from the representa- 
tives of the great Manchester Houses in India. The result 
of the information so obtained would enable the Secretary 
of State to arrive at a conclusion beyond all cavil or 
question on either side. 

The employment of Indian troops in Europe was dis- 
cussed at a meeting presided over by General Sir Fred 
I. Goldsmid, c.b., k.c.s.i,, by the Hon. Mr. George 

Foggo, formerly a Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. The paper and discussion had special reference 
to the summoning of 7,000 Indian troops to Malta by the 
Government of Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. 

Sir George Campbell at first doubted the wisdom of the 
step. He warned the Government that the terms on 
which we were served by our Indian Sepoy troops were 
such that we dare not order them off on foreign service 
as we would an English regiment, and that we must, in 
one shape or another, “ bribe ” them to go. He said 
“ they were good enough troops in some ways, but would 
be unable to cope with Europeans." He also contended 
we had no right to use the Suez Canal for hostile purposes, 
and that the expense of transporting and maintaining the 
Native troops would be verj'^ considerable. He therefore 
objected to the policy ; and Mr. I^aing, too, supporting his 
views, thought that the step of bringing Indian troops to 
Malta was fraught with the greatest danger to our Indian 
Empire. But Sir George subsequently modified these 
views, and, in the end, strongly approved of the bringing 
over of the Indian troops to Malta as a successful experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Foggo set forth the supposed advantages and 
disadvantages of the step. The advantages were that 
bringing Indian.troops over relieved part of the strain on 
our own people, cemented the bonds of union between 
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India and England, called forth and demonstrated the 
loyal spirit of the Indian Native Army, increased the 
military power of the United Kingdom, and allowed Native 
troops to see the greatness and power of England. 

The disadvantages were the smallness of the Indian 
force summoned, doubts as to its efficiency and fitness, the 
great expense attendant on transporting even this small 
force of Indians to Europe, the recruiting difficulties in 
India, and the difficulty of disbanding the troops when 
done with, supposing larger forces to be raised and sent, 
misuse of . the Canal, and objections on the ground of 
expense generally. 

Major-General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob gave it as his 
own opinion that it was good policy to have called Indian 
troops to Malta. Not only was the effect on Europe 
beneficial, but its effect on India was more so. “ When 
we see in the newspaper and in private letters,” he said, 
“ that the troops marched to their troopships shouting 
' Victory to their Empress,’ ^nd were cheered by sympath- 
izing thousands on the roads, it is impossible to doubt the 
earnest zeal which the Indian people threw into the cause, 
and the evidence it afforded of the determination to 
support the Government”; and General Jacob’s view was 
the one most favoured by the Association. 

One of the best attended meetings of the Association 
was held at the “ Pall Mall” on April 23, 1879, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Manchester, when Mr. Robert 
Elliot read an interesting paper on the “ Impending 
Bankruptcy of the Soil of India.” 

In the course of this paper he spoke of the great 
difference between the conditions of farming in England 
and in India. I'he problem was not how to introduce into 
India an improved system of agficulture, but what could 
be done to provide conditions which did not at present 
exist, and without which improvement in agriculture was 
simply impossible. He advocated the prevention of the 
ploughing up of grazing lands, the planting of trees, the 
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improvement of manurial resources, the removal of duty 
from salt used for agricultural purposes, improved landed 
tenures, and amendment of the Ursury laws. He also 
foretold that, unless remedial measures were taken, a time 
was fast approaching when the Indian farmer would not 
be able to pay rent. 

Later on in the same year, under the presidency of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, a paper was read on “ Indian Army 
Reform ” by General Cavenagh, late Governor of the 
Straits Settlement. The Lecturer enlarged upon the well- 
known evils of the system of Military Administration and 
the supplying of officers by means of a Staff Corps. The 
Lecturer pointed out that under this new system officers no 
longer belonged to any particular regiment, but were moved 
about from one corps to another to suit the interests of 
the service, or possibly even their own, and that the tie of 
attachment of the Sepoy to his European officers — a most 
essential bond — had thus become materially weakened. 

General Cavenagh advocated^a return to the old organi- 
zation, subject to certain modifications. He spoke of the 
necessity of making proper provision for the legitimate 
ambition of the representatives of the small landed gentry 
and yeomanry of India who joined the Army. 

During 1880 Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., m.p., advo- 
cated popular representation in India by strengthening the 
non-official element in the Indian Legislation Councils, and 
by the extension of Municipal Government, and by granting 
to Municipalities the privilege of electing representative 
Members for the Legislative Councils. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley urged that a Council or Com- 
mission of Appeal should be appointed in India, to be com- 
posed of five members (some of whom should be Judges), 
to hear appeals against the acts of the Indian Government ; 
and Lieut.-Colonel James Browne, r.e., c.s.i., dealt later on 
with the question of the retention of Kandahar and the 
Defence of the North-East Frontier. 

Colonel Browne was opposed to the retention of 
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Kandahar ; but in its place he advocated the selection of 
the Pishin Valley, retaining Pishin, Bori and the Peiwar. 

On May 5, 1881, at a well-attended meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of Sir William Hill, k.c.s.l, 
the Rev. James Johnston read a paper on “ Education in 
India,” and made out a strong case for inquiry. 

He showed how Lord Halifax’s Education despatch of 
1854 had been disregarded or ignored, with the deplorable 
result that the elementary education of the humbler classes 
had been neglected, and that of the twenty-seven million 
persons of- school age in British India there were not more 
than one million and a half on the roll of the Government 
and aided schools ; and little more than a million in regular 
attendance. There were thus three and a half millions 
more uneducated children in 1880 than there were in 1854, 
the higher culture having obtained the lion’s share of the 
provision made by the Imperial Treasury for educational 
purposes throughout India. 

On December 21, i88i, l^r. Alexander Rogers explained 
the various ancient and modern land tenures current in 
Bombay ; and thus closed the last year of the activities of 
the Association under the Right Hon. Sir Laurence Peel as 
President. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

INDIAN WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY 

By Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, k.c.i.e. 

The condition of the weights, measures, and money in 
India is a disgrace to civilization. To quote the words of 
the Weights and Measures Committee of 1913-14 : 

“ The great diversity in weights and measures in 
different districts, even in different parts of the same 
town and of the same district, tends to create an 
element of uncertainty in trade, and renders fraud on 
the part of retailers as easy as it is profitable ; and it 
exposes the poorer and silent classes to the constant 
liability of being cheated." 

Grover, in his “ Indian Weights and Measures,” quotes 
the following remark of one of the chief traders of Madras : 

“ I can never tell what I am buying or what I am 
selling ; my agent informs me that rice is at so much 
the ser, while in another quarter it is double that price. 
I take advantage of the opportunity, and invest largely, 
and expect great profits. When the transaction is 
closed I find that I have lost greatly.” 

The following table shows what great variations there 
are in the different Presidencies ; 

Bengal. * ' Bombay. | Madras. 

Weight - Ser, 2*047 pounds | Ser, 7 pounds j Vis, 3*086 j^unds 

Length - Guz, 33 ins, | Guz, 33 ins. Double cubit, 36 ins. 

Area - Biga, 3,020 sq. yds.: Biga, 3,993 sq. yds. Klni, 6,389 sq. yds. 

Capacity Ser, 1*96 pints j Ser, 1*44 pints | Morcal, 2*67 pints 
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The variations from the above are innumerable, even in 
the same district. For example, in the United Provinces 
the maund of sugar is 40 sers in Agra, 43^ in Saharunpur, 
46 in Fyzabad, 48^ in Shahjahanpur, 50 in Bareilly. There 
are no recognized measures in general use for liquids, 
which are either sold by weight, or measured from wine 
bottles or kerosene tins. 

Weights and Measures Act oe 1871. 

Many attempts have been made to remedy this evil. 
In 1868 a committee appointed to consider the question 
of Indian weights and measures recommended the adoption 
of the cumbrous and unscientific British weights and 
measures ; but Colonel Strachcy and other members of the 
committee, in a strong minute of dissent, urged that, in 
order to obtain uniformity, it was necessary to set aside all 
existing w^eights and measures, and to adopt the rational 
and scientific metric system. On this the Governor-General 
in Council decided that a reform in the weights and 
measures of India was urgently required, but that the 
adoption of British weights and measures was undesirable, 
and that a new metric ser that would not differ materially 
from the ser of North India should be adopted as the basis 
of measurement for India. 

In accordance with this decision the Indian Weights and 
Measures Act of 1871 was passed, practically adopting the 
metric system based on a new ser of 2 ’2046 pounds (the 
kilogramme) as the primary standard of weight, and a 
measure of capacity containing a ser of water (the metric 
litre), both of these standards being derived from the metre. 
The Act further specified that all multiples of these 
standards were to be in decimals, and that the Governor- 
General in Council should notify. in the Gazette a day, 
after which it was. to come into force, and thereupon “it 
would have the force of law.” 

In anticipation of this notification several of the Indian 
railway companies had their weighing machihes and weigh- 
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bridges altered to suit the new kilogramme ser. The 
metric system was adopted by me on all State railways, 
and I issued to the State railway officers printed tables 
that I had prepared for the conversion of measures pre- 
viously used into metric terms. No difficulty was experi- 
enced, for the native overseers readily fell in with the 
change. Unfortunately Lord Mayo, who strongly favoured 
the Act, was assassinated, and he was succeeded by Lord 
Northbrook, whose well-known indecision and dread p{ 
responsibility was opposed to strenuous action. I urged 
him personally to make the necessary notification, but in 
vain : and as a result of his neglect, the millions of India 
have, for more than forty years, been condemned to suffer 
the evils consequent on a want of organized system of 
weights and measures. 

In 1877 Bengal Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
the Indian Government to enforce the Act of 1871, but 
without result. 

Weights and Measures Committee of 1913-14. 

The most recent action in the direction of reform was 
made by the appointment of a small committee to consider 
the question of Indian weights and measures. This 
committee consisted of : 

Mr. A. Silberrad, i.c.s., Presidetit. 

Mr. A. Campbell, I.c.s. XMcnbers. 

Mr. Rustomji Faridoonji, u.c.s. ) 

The conclusions of this committee were neither unanimous 
nor practical. The President issued a report subject to 
minutes of dissent from the two members. 

The following table of weights recommended for adoption 
by the President speaks for itself: 

8 Kashksis — i Chawal 4 Tanks 

8 Chawals = i Ratti 5 Tolas 

3 Rattis I Masha 16 Chataks 

3 Mashas = i Tank 40 Seers 


= I Tola 
I Chatak 
= I Seer 
=> I Maund 
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It is difficult to conceive anyone seriously recommending 
the adoption of this ‘ octo-tertio-quinto-sexto-decimo- 
quadragintal ’ jumble while rejecting the simple decimal 
metric weights. 

The report further recommended an entirely different 
system for Burma, though there is no apparent reason 
why uniformity in weights and measures should not prevail 
throughout the Indian Empire. 

The selection of the tola (or rupee of 180 grains troy) 
as the unit of weight in this table seems to have been 
influenced by the desire to fall in with the practice preva- 
lent in some parts of India of weighing silver ornaments 
with rupees. But the rupee being subject to wear is unfit 
for a standard ; some worn rupees that I have weighed 
have lost as much as 1 1 per cent, of their original weight. 

The other recommendations in the report are : 

length . — The British yard ; a chain of 66 feet divided 
decimally; a mile of 1,760 yards. 

Area . — The British acre divided decimally. 

Capacity {dry or liquid ). — A measure to hold ser of 
water. 

Volume . — British cubic measures. 

Minute of Dissent. 

Mr. Campbell, in a very able minute of dissent, com- 
pletely demolished the conclusions and recommendations 
of the President, pointing out that the proposed measures 
were complicated, unintelligible, and unsuited to the classes 
who formed the bulk of the population ; that they would 
be of no assistance in foreign trade, either Eastern or 
Western, or in the industrial development of the country. 
He deprecated a separate system for Burma, and strongly 
advocated the adoption of the metric system. 

The reason for. appointing the committee of 1913-14 is 
not clear ; the whole question had been thoroughly thrashed 
out before the passing of the Act of 1871. The need of 
a uniform system of weights and measures had been 
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established beyond all dispute. The metric system had 
been adopted, and was the legal system in India, only 
waiting the notification of the Governor-General in Council 
to fix a date on which it would have the power of law. 
The resolution appointing the committee stated that : 

“ Although the Act had been on the Statute Book 
for more than forty-one years, no notification had yet 
been issued under it, as it was hoped that weights 
and measures based on the statutory unit would be 
gradually and generally adopted without further inter- 
vention on the part of Government. This hope has 
not, however, been realized.” 

It is difficult to conceive how such a hope could possibly 
be realized without giving the Act the force of law. In 
the numerous countries where the metric system has been 
successfully adopted it has been made compulsory, and in 
the few cases in which it has not been satisfactory the want 
of success can be traced to the ^failure of the Government 
to enforce the law. 

Countries in which the Metric System has been 

ADOTTEU. 

The metric system has been adopted in the following 
countries : Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany. Holland, 
Java, Belgium, France and its Colonies, Portugal, Azores, 
Madeira, Spain and its Colonies, Canary Islands, Italy and 
its Dependencies, Austria, Roumania, Bulgaria, Mexico, 
Central America, Hayti, Columbia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine Republic, Chile, Peru, Switzer- 
land, Finland, Servia, Bolivia, and San Domingo. 

The metric system is alone used in the United States 
departments of the army and navy and public health. 

The British Medical Association passed a resolution in 
favour of the metric system. The whole of the British 
electric system is based on metric weights and measures. 
The British educational code requires that the scholars in 

VOL. XI. 


K 
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Standards V., VI., and VII., shall be instructed in the 
metric system. In July, 1891, a Bill was passed in the 
House of Commons legalizing the use of the metric system. 
In July, 1904, the House of Lords passed a Bill to make 
the metric system compulsory ; but when it was introduced 
into the House of Commons it was defeated by a small 
Government majority on erroneous grounds. On the 
whole there is a growing feeling in favour of the metric 
system, and it only awaits the adhesion of Great Britain 
to become the universal system of the weights and measures 
of the world. 

Advantages oe the Metric Sv.stem. 

Professor de Morgan has stated that one-twentieth of the 
time spent in primary education and one-fourth of the time 
spent in learning arithmetic is thrown away by the non- 
adoption of a decimal system. The metric system is the most 
perfect decimal system of w'eights and measures ; it is easily 
understood, and readily applicable in practice. It requires 
no compound arithmetic, and affords great facilities for 
calculation and commerce. It not only abolishes compound 
arithmetic, but renders vulgar fractions almost unnecessary. 
The English system has no unit of length smaller than the 
smallest unit, consequently vulgar fractions must be used ; 
but the metric system has the great advantage of dealing 
with infinitely small quantities without the need of division. 

In English workshops, where decimals are not used, it 
is common to find on drawings such dimensions as “ iVth 
inch bare” or “^*g^th inch full” where the nearest fraction 
does not give the exact size ; but infinitely smaller variations 
can be given with absolute accuracy by decimals. 

Common fractions, such as and f , can of course be 
used with the decimal system when convenient ; for, as 
Professor de Morgan has said : 

“ The mere halving of the lowest unit is no dis- 
advantage ; it can be done in a decimal system, and 
will be done when convenient. But it is the abiding 
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delusion of the opponent of decimals that he will 
suppose the decimalist to be under a contract never 
to use a common fraction.” 

Opposition to Decimals. 

Opposition to decimals is sometimes based on the 
erroneous idea that it will be necessary for those who have 
not kept up the decimal arithmetic, taught in their school- 
days, to hiarn it afresh in order to use decimal weights and 
measures ; but those who have to use decimal weights and 
measures acquire unconsciously, and without effort, all the 
arithmetic they practically need. 

It has often been asserted by anti-decimalists that the 
metric system has broken down, and in support of this 
assertion they state that the French peasant still speaks of 
“sous” instead of “centimes”; but this proves nothing 
beyond the natural desire to use the simple terms to which 
tliey have been accustomed. In fact the original com- 
mission of weights and measurers, appointed by the French 
Academy to frame the metric system, decided that the 
following simple names, already familiar to the people, 
might be allowed to represent some parts or multiples of 
the metric system : 


Length 


Area. 


Capacity. Weight. 


Millimetre - - Trail 
Centimetre - Doii^t 
I>ecimctre - - Palme 
Kilometre - Mille 


Hectare - - Arpent 
Money. 

Centime - - Denier 
Decime - - Sol 


Decilitre - Verre 
Litre - • • Pinte 
Decalitie > Vclte 


Gramme - - - Grain 
Centigramme - Once 
Kilogramme - Livre 


These names were made permissive by the Decree of 
November 3, 1800; but although the metric system was 
not made compulsory in' France until January i, 1840, 
many of the Greek and Latin terms are in common use in 
preference to the more simple permissible terms. The 
numerous official reports that have been received from 
foreign countries concur generally in the statement that 
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the system has been found to work satisfactorily, to be 
an improvement on other previously existing forms, and 
that there is no desire to return to the old system ; but 
notwithstanding repeated exposures of this fallacy, Mr. 
Lloyd George, in the Metric Debate of 1907, stated that 
the metric system had broken down in France — a state- 
ment that was subsequently officially refuted in a Report 
of the Standards Department of the Board of Trade. 

If the metric system be adopted in India, it is probable 
that the term “guz” will be used for the metre, and the 
“ ser ” used for the kilogramme ; but this would in no way 
indicate the breakdown of the system — in fact, the Indian 
Weights and Measures Act of 1871 specifies that the word 
“ser” is to be used for the kilogramme, which differs 
slightly from the “ser” of North India. 

Another fallacy has been advanced in the statement that 
the Eastern mind is averse to decimals ; but this is not tht; 
case. The decimal notation of ten originated with the 
Hindus, and was transmitted by them to Europe. The 
“ sau," the “ lakh,’’ and the “crore” are all Indian terms, 
and are decimal multiples of the rupee. In the native 
bazaars of India produce is bought and sold by the hundred 
and the thousand. Firewood is sold by the 100 bundles: 
fruits, yams, nuts, cocoanuts, dried fish by the ic»o ; sawyers 
measure their work by the 100 foot run ; masons and 
carpenters are paid at so much per 1 ,000 bricks laid, or by 
the 100 feet of timber wrought; brickmakers sell their 
bricks and tiles at so much per i,ckx). In dealing with 
retail articles in bazaars the practice is to take them up in 
tens, each ten being counted as the unit, and ten such 
units are made into a heap of a hundred. In Bombay, 
and in a large portion of West India, native dealers use 
the “ docra,” or the one-hundredth of a rupee, in their 
calculations, although they have no coin to represent it. 

When Director of Public Works in Ceylon I abolished 
the medley of measures previously used in the Public 
Works Department, such as yards, cubic yards, gallons. 
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heaped bushels, struck bushels, etc., and substituted for 
them measures based on the foot and its decimal multiples — 
the “line” of 100 lineal feet, the “square” of 100 square 
feet, and the “cube” of 100 cubic feet. No difficulty was 
experienced in making this change ; the native workmen 
and overseers, chiefly natives of South India, readily 
adopted it, and in a very short time preferred it to the old 
system. 

Those who have visited China cannot fail to have been 
astonished at the rapidity and ease with which a Chinese 
trader or shopkeeper makes mental calculation with the aid 
of the decimal “abacus” or “suam pan.” 

Metric Prefixes. 

Objections have been raised to the metric system on the 
ground that the numerous prefixes “ deca, deci, milli, 
myria, hecto,” etc., are perplexing to the masses, and 
difficult to remember ; but in those countries in which the 
metric system has been adopted it is found that very few 
of these are in general use. They are practically reduced 
to a minimum, and many of the old terms are retained to 
express the new, but slightly altered, value. The only 
denominations really needed are comprised in the following 
table : 

Metric System ; Terms Actually Needed in Practice. 

Length. Area. Capacity. Weight. 

Metre. Are. Litre. Kilog. 

Kilometre = 1000*00 Hectare = ioo*oo Kilolitre = 1000 00 Tonne » 1000 00 

Metre =:= Are = I *00 Litre = 1*00 Kilo^amme = 1*00 

!Centimctrc= *01 Ccntiarc = 'Oi Decilitre = 'lo Ceniigramme = 'Oi 

The centiare equals i square metre ; the kilolitre equals 
I cubic metre ; the kilogramme equals i,ooo grammes. 

The cubic measure, whether used for liquid or dry 
measure as a litre, or for volume as a millistere, is the 
same in all cases, being a cube, of which each edge measures 
one-tenth of a metre. 

A few convenient multiples or subdivisions might be 
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added to the above table after the system has been well 
established, but they are not really necessary at first. If 
the Act of 1871 had been put in force, the table might be 
still further simplified by the use of the “ser” instead of 
the "litre” and "kilogramme,” the same word being used 
either for weight or capacity or volume as it is at present 
used in India. The term “guz” might also be substituted 
for the metre, and other familiar convenient terms adopted 
for the multiples and subdivisions of the metric system, 
and the weights and measures of India might stand as 
follows : 


Metric System proposed for India. 


Zvength. 

Area. 


Capiacity. 

Weight. 



Cut- 


Are. 

! Ser. 

' llazan^/' = 1000*00 


Ser. 

Hazar^M 2 s= looo'oo 

Sauarf = 

10000 

Ua.sarji'* =1000'00 

Guz — 

1 *00 

Ate = 

I ’OO 

! Ser = I 00 

Ser ^ 

I'OO 

SauMn^z s=z 

*01 

Sst.ua.nare = 

’OI 

Da.swanj-^fr^ *10 

1 

SauanJi'r 

•OI 


Money of India. 

In 1871 I submitted to the Government of India a scheme 
for the decimalization of the rupee similar to that which 

1 had previously originated and carried to a successful 
issue in Ceylon. Indian currency at that time was in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. The nominal currency in 
which all private and public accounts were kept was rupees, 
annas, and pie (a duo-decimo-sexdecimal currency), the pie 
being the j-^^nd of a rupee ; but the value of the Govern- 
ment pie fluctuated in the native bazaars from 192 to 204 
for the rupee, causing inconvenience and loss to the poor. 
Moreover, native coins and "dubs” (misshapen lumps of 
copper) were largely used, the "dub” fluctuating from 

2 J to 3 pie in value, while weighing about 5 pie. 

An attempt at reform was made by Resolution No. 207 
of January, 1873, -in which provision was made for the 
withdrawal of old or obsolete coins so that the copper 
currency might be uniform ; but the result does not appear 
to have been satisfactory, for Mr. R. B. Chapman, the 
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Financial Secretary to the Government of India, in a 
minute dated August 10, 1880, wrote: 

‘ ‘ Our copper currency is not yet used in large parts 
of India. In many parts the copper ‘dub’ defies 
competition with our currency, and the lower strata 
of the population has not yet abandoned the use of 
cowries, or even here and there at rural markets of 
barter.” 

Copies of my scheme for a decimal coinage were circu- 
lated by the Government of India to the Governors of the 
Presidencies, to the Chief Commissioners of the- Provinces, 
to Collectors, Revenue Officers, Chambers of Commerce, 
Municipalities, Bankers, Merchants, and others, for opinion, 
with the result that out of 100 replies, 49 were opposed to, 
and 51 in favour of it. 

Curiously enough nearly all the educated natives favoured 
it, and the chief opposition came from the covenanted 
civilians who had no occasion to keep up the decimal 
arithmetic taught to them in .their school-days, and were 
really ignorant of what decimalization meant. This was 
evident from the replies of some who spoke of the decimal 
system as being complicated and intricate, only suited to 
the scientist or dilettante, but beyond the comprehension 
of the masses, who w<iuld be exposed to imposition and 
fraud by the change. 

Decimal Coinage in Ceylon. 

That these fears were groundless, and that the difficulties 
of the change were exaggerated, has been proved by the 
complete success that has attended the introduction of the 
decimal coinage in Ceylon, where the population is Singalese, 
with a large mixture of Tamils from South India. 

When I first proposed the scheme the usual time- 
honoured and often-exposed fallacies were brought to bear 
against it. At the outset everyone was against it, from 
the Governor* downwards, who wrote to me that he had 
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“ carefully considered the question, but the difficulties were 
insuperable,” and it was only after a hght of five years 
that I gained my point. I formed a decimal association, 
consisting at first of the editor of the Ceylon Times and 
myself, and in a short time this was joined by many of the 
leading men in the colony, including several members of 
the Legislative Council. The Governor then asked me 
to submit my original scheme in greater detail, and in 
1870 he requested me to confer with the Treasury officials 
in London in order to overcome their objections to the 
change. In 1871 the measure was sanctioned by the Home 
Government, and the new copper tokens were minted at 
Calcutta in accordance with my scheme and from my 
designs. 

The change was effected without the slightest difficulty, 
and in a very short time it was hailed as a boon even by 
those who had bitterly opposed it. Six weeks after its 
introduction, when I had left Ceylon, my financial secretary 
wrote to me that the change had been so little felt that 
“ people had ceased to talk about it." After four years 
experience a census of opinion was obtained from the 
principal merchants, bankers, planters’ associations, English 
native traders, shopkeepers, and others, which elicited an 
almost unanimous expression that few difficulties or draw- 
backs had been experienced, and that the measure was 
popular and satisfactory. The Manager of the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank in reply wrote : 

“ I sat on the Commission appointed by Sir Hercules 
Robinson to consider the currency question, and it 
was my opinion at the time that we ought to follow 
India in the smaller denominations. However, I have 
a long time since changed my views on this point, as 
practical experience has proved to me the advantage 
of the decimal* subdivision of the rupee in the facility 
with which calculations are made, and the increased 
simplicity of book-keeping ; and, I will add, this I 
think is the general view of the case.” 
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The experience of forty-three years has shown that the 
adoption of decimal coinage in Ceylon has been an 
unqualified success. 

Conclusion, 

In conclusion it may be asserted that, even if the very 
worst anticipations of the opponents of the metric system 
could have been realized in carrying out the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1871, the temporary difficulties would 
have been insignificant compared with the permanent evils 
under which the people of India have suffered for the past 
forty-four years by the neglect of the Government of India 
to give the Act the force of law. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the East India Association was held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S. W., on Monday, December 18, 1916, at which 
a paper was read by Sir (niilford L. Molesworth, k.cm.e., entitled 
^‘Indian Weights, Measures and Money/' In the absence of 
Sir Albert K. Rollit, o.c.n., ll.d.. Sir Stephen Finney occupied the 
chair. The following ladies and gentlemen were present ; Sir 
Frederick William Duke, k.c.s.i., k.c.t.i:., Sir Frederick S. P. Lely, 
K.C.I.E., Sir Manclierjee M. liliownaggree, k.c.i r-:., Colonel 

M. J. Meade, c.i.e., Mr. Biddulph, c.i.k., Lord Strabolgi, (‘olonel and 
Mrs. Roberts, Colonel Boiighey, r.k., (ieneral Chamier, Lady 
Katharine Stuart, Miss Marvin, Mr. D. L. Patvardhan, Dr. Standly, 
Mr. Alontague A. PdiilHps, Mr. ( )liver Bainbridge, Mrs. A. Y. (J. 
Campbell, Miss H. Molesworth, Kev. \\\ L. Broadbent, Mrs. Collis, 
Mr. IF R. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. K. A. Dennys, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mr. Haji, Mr. B. R. Amhedkar, Mr. J. 'g. Kanga, Mr. G. V. 
I/tamsing, Miss Pivet, Dr. O, K. Prankerd, Miss Edgecombe, Mr. E. 
Benedict, Mr. Davison, Mr. Clark, Mr. Roechland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aiimad, Mr. Carkeet James, Mr. Blaise, Mr. Atthill, Mr. Moles- 
worth, Miss E. Merry, Mr. Tabak, Mr. Charles Bright, Mr. F. D. 
Fowler, Mr. Feathers, Mr. and Mrs. Naughton, Mr. H. Kelway- 
Bani1>er, M.V.O., Mr. F. H, Brown, Miss Ashworth, Mr. J. B. Pen- 
nington, Mr. G. O. W. Dunn, Mr. R. C. Sen, and Dr. J. I^ollen, c.i.e., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. Secretary read a telegram just received from Sir Albert 
Rollit regretting his inability to preside owing to an attack of 
neuritis, and announced that in these circumstances he (the Hon. 
Secretary) had at the last moment to find a Chairman. Fortunately 
he had found one who always readily came to the rescue — namely. 
Sir Stephen Finney, who had most kindly consented to preside. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, it is a matter of great 
regret to me that Sir Albert Rollit was not able to come, particularly 
so, as, had he been here, his knowledge of the subject would have 
enabled him to deal with it in an adequate manner. I hope to learn 
something from the lecture, and I will now simply content myself 
by introducing Sir Guilford Molesworth, and asking him to read 
his paper. 
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The Lecturer, wlio vvavS received with applause, said that he was 
extremely sorry Sir Albert Rollit had been \inable to attend, and 
especially sorry for the reason which had prevented his attendance. 
They had, however, the ^ood fortune to have in his place such an 
excellent and able cliairnian as Sir Stephen Finney. 

The lecture was then read. 

The Chairman : We have again to thank Sir Guilford for a very 
interesting and informing lecture, and I am afraid I can add but 
little to the statements be has made and the arguments he has put 
forward. I once had an uncle who was Warden of the Standards, 
in the sixties and early seventies, and who was associated in 1S71 
with General Strachey in considering the introduction of the metric 
system in India; but I am afraid I did not pay very much attention 
to his teachings on the subject- Those of us who have been in 
India, as merchants, travellers or officials, have frequently experi- 
enced great inconvenience from the variations in the weights and 
measures in different parts of the country; and, no doubt, many of 
us have often regretted that the Act of 1871 did not come into 
force. When T came here this evening Sir Guilford gave me a 
coi>y of the table he had prepared long ago for the conversion of 
cubic feet into cubic metres, and kilogrammes into pounds. I w^as 
very familiar with the tables in the early seventies, when I first went 
to India, as we all expected then that the metric system would be 
introduced, and Sir Guilford was preparing the way. In fact, the 
weighing-machines which came to%the railway on wdiich I was 
employed at that time showed kilogrammes and pounds. When I 
came here just now 1 met a friend who had been engaged in survey 
work in Rajputana in the commencement of that railway, and a 
visit of vSir Inulford's was looked forw^ard to with great apjirehen- 
sion. 'I'hey were afraid that he w ould insist on their using levelling 
staves on the metric system, and they were in doubt w'^hether they 
would be able to read them correctly. 1 tliink we have had the 
view's on both sides of the question dis])assionately and efficiently 
put forward, and I had now better invite discussion on them. 

Sir Frkdkrick Iu-j.y said that Sir Guilford’s most informing 
address seemed so obviously common sense that one wondered why 
it WMS necessary, at this late day, to advocate it, and w hy It had not 
been introduced years ago, if it were not for the knowledge of how 
little common sense entered into our administration of affairs. He 
would like to remark that many of the diversities which the Lec- 
turer had pointed out had historic origin. For instance, the ‘‘ biga 
which he referred to was a very varying quantity. He believed that 
the fundamental idea of the ’biga was that it was such an area of 
land as could be ploughed by two average oxen in a day. Conse- 
quently it varied considerably in different districts, according to the 
nature of the soil and the strength of the local oxen. If the soil 
wras light and the Jocal oxen w^ere strong, the biga would be more 
extensive in that part of the country than in another, where the 
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soil was stiff and the oxen poor. Readers of Macaulay’s ** Horatius ” 
will remember how that hero was rewarded out of the public land 
with "'as much as two strong^ oxen could ploug^h from morn to 
night.” That was the Roman "bigha.” In the same way with 
regard to the kos, the measure of length : that, he believed, 
indicated the length of road along which a pair of average oxen 
might draw’^ a loaded cart w ithin an hour, so that that naturally also 
varied according to the country. The main reason probably for 
this great diversity in India was the enormous number of territories 
which, before w’^e went there, were practically separated from each 
other, each with its own system of weights and measures. In that 
respect he was of opinion there was very good ground for the use 
of compulsion. It was not a thing to leave to individual will, 
because that always inevitably became mere caprice, lie did not 
know wdiether any of those who had been in India had had a similar 
experience to his own. More than once he had felt himself 
egregiously diddled by buying w'hat he took to be, and what he 
was told w'as, a dozen of such and such an article, or a score of 
such and such an article, and he was afterwards told that, according 
to the custom of the trade, instead of tw^elve he ought to have Isad 
fourteen or .sixteen or eighteen. It w^as impossible to leave mattci ^ 
of that sort to individual caprice, and the change w hich the Lecturer 
had so ably advocated ought to be carried out immediately, and in 
his opinion it ought to be done by compulsory legislation. 

Mr. Edward Bx\rton said that, unfortunately, he arrived too late 
to hear the wdiole of the paper, but he would like to express lus 
appreciation of the author’s work, especially that done in Ceylon. 
As an Australian, he was frequently in Colombo, as being on the 
highroad to this country, and every time he called there he felt 
more delighted with the Ceylon coinage. It was not only a decimal 
coinage, but every coin had been w'ell thought out ; jind wdien he 
heard that Sir Guilford w-as the designer of those coins, he felt 
quite a thrill of interest. The smaller coins were nickel, and were 
made of a square design, with the corners rounded just to the right 
extent — that is to say, they were sufficiently round to be comfort- 
able in handling and harmless to the pocket, and yet sufficiently 
square for recognition of each coin in the dark. One never lost 
2s. 5d. in paying a Ims-fare, through having silver and copper coins 
of identical size like our half-crown and our penny. Instead of 
our large, clumsy, dirty copper coins, they had a beautiful nickel 
coin until they got right down to the smallest coin.s. He did not 
know' any coinage which w'as better. Other countries, such as Bel- 
gium and China, had coins with a hole in the middle for the low 
values, but the hole was necessarily small and of little use in the 
dark. 

As to the question of measures, the use of existing names, as 
suggested by the author, certainly appears, ai first sight, to be 
reasonable, but he would draw attention to the fact of all such use 
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of local names having eventually died out, every metric country 
eventually coming to use the original metric expressions. In India, 
as tlie Lecturer had pointed out, they had a set of weights and 
measures which lacked the first clement of a system — i.e., uniformity 
throughout the land. They were, apparently, as varied and unsatis- 
factory as they had been in the German Empire prior to the adop- 
tion of the metric system, but the interesting fact mentioned by 
Sir Frederick Lely concerning the lack of uniformity, even in the 
meaning of the word “ dozen,” made one rather hopeless as to 
standardization in the East. The variations in the weight of the 
"seer” (from 2047 pounds in Bengal up to 7 pounds in Bombay^ 
seemed amazing, but India may rest consoled by the existence in 
this country of similar variations in the “boll,” used in our price 
quotations for hay. Regarding the difliculty of prejudice and con- 
servatism in the matter of weights and measures, he would point 
out that the most conservative element in this country — the agri- 
cultural — met some years ago, in the shape of a Congress of 
Chambers of .Agriculture, and decided unanimously in favour of 
the immediate and compulsory introduction of a set of decimal 
measures. They did not specify the metric system, but demanded 
a decimal system, and their reasons were interesting. They said 
that, although our present system allowed of the middleman trading 
with them honestly, in the eyes of the Law it did not allow of the 
former joining intelligently in the bargaining, becau.se the weights 
and measures, particularly those used in making market quotations 
in the press, were so lacking in uniformity, that only experts could 
compare the prices prevailing in different towns in the same county. 

When it came to checking invoices or sale notes for farm pro- 
duce the difficulty was enhanced by the bargain being generally 
based upon a price per bushel or quarter, whereas deliveries were 
made in tons, hundredweights and quarters. Although delivered 
by weight, the produce was really sold by volume, and it was 
necessary to remember that a bushel of oats weighed 42 pounds, 
but maize weighed 56 and wheat 72 pounds. Every line of the 
invoice would involve eight or ten minutes of heavy arithmetic. A 
long invoice would run into the better part of an hour. 

The agricultural men asked. Why should they have such things ? 
It was felt that they might suit the trader who spends his life 
amongst them and has developed mnemonics and dodges for 
quickly arriving at his results. He can thhik in these measures, 
and when he comes between the two ignoramuses, the farmer and. 
the consumer, the temjjtation to hoodwink them both, without 
exposing himself to any danger from the laws of his country, 
becomes irresistible. 

Regarding the most valuable part of the paper he felt rather at 
a loss to say much on account of his ignorance of India. The 
paper was too theyough for superficial discussion and he would 
like to go home and think about it. To-morrow he might be able 
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to make some very clever remarks, like the man who, on his way 
home, thinks out brilliant things which might have secured him 
a reputation as an after-dinner speaker. 

Mr. Bi.aise said he w^as delighted w ith the lecture, because, as a 
Belgian, he had always been interested in the metric system, and 
he would like to see that system adopted, not only in India, but in 
England. He had been here a good many years, but lie did not 
know’ the measures yet. They had liad ])ractically similar experi 
ences in Belgium, where the measures varied from place to place, 
so that no one ever knew exactly where he stood. 1^'or instaiice, 
when a peasant wanted to buy a piece of land he used to buy so 
many arpents, but as the arpent varied from prov’incc to province, 
and even, sometimes, from village to village, the buyer of a piece of 
land never ^knew how much he W’ould get for his money. Tlien, 
again, if one wanted a piece of cloth one had to know’ where it was 
coming from first of all, before being able to know the value. 'I'he 
shopkeepers had so much difficulty in their various transactions 
that they appeale<l to tlie Government to make compulsory the 
use of the metre and its subdivisions instead of the “aime”; and 
after a lengthy discussion it wtivS decided that from certain date 
the aune was to be suppressed. 'I'lns resulted in seeing in the 
shops all over the country the various differences in \’alnc : In Liege 
it would be three times 79 centimetres for a franc, in Brussels three 
times 69 centimetres for a franc, and in l..ouvain three times 77 
centimetres for a franc, etc.; but the people were so annoyed at 
such lengthy marks that they eventually drop]>ed the aune 
altogether and used the metre instead. 

With reference to the Lecturer’s use of the terms trait,*' “ doigt,** 
^*palme,” and ‘‘mille,** he w’ould like to say that they w ere no longer 
in use. One mig’ht perhaps fmd an old countryman of eighty years 
of age still using these terms, but even this was rare; everybody 
spoke of metres, centimetres, millimetres, and so on, and there was 
no difficulty in that respect. The same remarks applied to the 
measures of capacity. About one hundred years ago the demi-litre 
was called “ verre,” but now the verre was only half that quantity. 
In the shops one seldom asked for a pint of vinegar or a pint of 
anything. In Belgium or in France they w^ould ask for a demi-litre, 
quart de litre, decilitre, etc. The old names were no longer used. 

Then with regard to the sou,” that w’as 5 centimes ; in Belgium 
and in France a gros sou ** w'^as 10 centimes, but in making up 
accounts they would not write in their books so many sous. It 
was just a common expression wdiich was never used in book- 
keeping. In the Flemish parts of Belgium the only people still 
using the sou (called in Flemish stuiver,” and worth 9 centimes) 
w ere the peasants, and they used it so as to try and cheat people who, 
as a rule, did not understand anything about the sou. If they 
charged you a franc for something they would call it ii sous, which 
was exactly 99 centimes. As a result they did not give the changre 
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you were entitled to, i centime. Again, 16^ sous was 150 francs, 
but those figures were only used in the market-places when dealing 
with people who did not understand them, and as a result they 
occasionally got a few pence more than the actual price. 

It might be interesting to know that the Esperantists the world 
over, who are doing a good deal of business with one another, had 
found so much difficulty with the various coins that they had had 
to invent a special paper unit of their own, the “ spesmilo,” which 
had made it possible for anyone using it to know exactly and at 
once how much he would have to pay in any country of the world. 
It would be a great boon for all countries if the metric system 
could be adopted. In conclusion, he would say that, instead of the 
metric system having failed on the Continent, it had been a real 
success, and he hoped that Sir Guilford’s propo.sition, would be 
ado])ted sooner or later — the sooner the better, as it would profit 
everyone. 

Mr. Davidson said that it had been a great pleasure to hear the 
lecture and the di.scussion upon it. There was no doubt if the 
metric .system were adopted it would be of great use to engineers, 
but he would like to point out that if this country adopted the 
system it would be very liable, in his opinion, to lose one of its 
])rincipal trades, at any rate to a great extent. 'I'liis country had 
supplied great quantities of machinery to manufacturers through- 
out the world on the “ foot ” system, and that machinery had, of 
course, at times to be renewed and duplicated, and the owner of 
it genenilly took care to have duplicates, and they had to send to 
England for those parts. If this country adopted the metric 
.system the measurements would naturally be in metres and centi- 
metres, instead of feet, and he was of opinion that by adopting the 
French system we should lose an enormous amount of trade, not- 
withstanding the fact that it would be easier to reckon by the metre. 
It would have been a great advantage if we had started with the 
other nations, but as it stood the matter required a great deal of 
consideration before w'e adopted the metric system. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Kelway-Bamber said he hoped the Lecturer would live long 
to add to his many good w'orks. He himself was a whole-hearted 
advocate for the general adoption of the metric system of weights 
and measures, not only in India, but also in other countries. He 
had experienced some of the great di.sadvantages attending the 
Engli.sh system of measurements when comparing Russian with 
English designs for rolling-stock in Petrograd last year. The 
labour involved in converting Russian dimensions on the metric to 
English measurements, and the reconversion of the dimensions of 
proposed w'aggons from English to metric measurement so as to 
make them intelligible to the Russian officials had been very great. 
The speed and ease with which calculations of quantities, areas and 
lengths had been Effected on the metric system in Russian drawing 
offices had impressed him very much. 
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The War would be responsible for many changes, and amongst 
others would, he hoped, be the introduction of the metric system 
in our workshops, which, in the manufacture of munitions of war, 
were already becoming accustomed to a decimal system of measure- 
ment, micrometer and other gauges being so calibrated. 

Mr. Naughton said the lecture had come at a most opportune 
moment, now that the movement for decimalization was being 
earnestly taken up at home. Mr. Barton had given them a very 
lucid idea of the difficulties they had to contend with with regard to 
weights and measures, and reform in that direction was absolutely 
necessary. The farmer in this country was dependent largely on 
the millers and middleman ; he never knew how many pounds to the 
bushel he was going to be credited with until the transaction was 
practically concluded. For wheat they might vary between 60 
pounds and 63 pound.s, and that might make a very big difference 
to the farmer. On the other hand, foreign countrie.s got infinitely 
better prices for their wheat, which was always sold at the definite 
figure of 60 pounds to the bushel, or 480 pounds to the quarter. 
He had that great advantage, and if ever there was a much needed 
reform it was in respect of the decimalization of our weights anii 
measures w'hich would be generally welcomed in this country. 
Agriculturalists in particular favoured the change, and he wi.shed 
.Sir Guilford every success with his very admirable scheme. 

Mr. Pennington said that in the early .seventies they made 
attempt.s to reform the weigltts and measures in Madras, and he 
had written to Sir Henry Stokes, who was a great authority on 
the subject, to ask him to take part in the di,scussion, but he replied 
that when they tried to improve matters they only made things 
worse in Madras. These things could not be patched up — they 
must have a real radical reform. He was not generally in favour 
of compulsion, but in regard to this change in w'eights anti measures 
and coinage it was indispensable. 

Sir Frederick Lely asked if it w'ould be possible to adapt exist- 
ing machines to the metric system, or would they have to be 
scrapped altogether ? 

Mr. Atthiei. said there would be very little difficulty in altering 
the existing machinery, at any rate with regard to weighing- 
machine.s. In that connection that was already occasionally being 
done. Some years ago a number of weighing-machines were .sent 
to the railway companies in India, graduated in both English and 
the metric systems, and he could never understand why it had been 
stopped; in his opinion the metric system ought to be generally 
adopted. 

Mr. Benedict said he would like to ask just one question — namely, 
as to how the Lecturer proposed to decimalize time ? In his 
opinion that would be a very awkward matter, and also very com- 
plicated— for instance, in the measurements ofithe flow of liquids 
and gases — unless the degrees of latitude and longitude were 
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decimalized. As he had had a good deal to do with the theodolite in 
connection with questions of measurement, he felt that it would be 
very interesting to know how the Lecturer proposed to deal with 
matters of that kind. 

The Lkcturer : I have very little to say. In fact, I feel sorry that 
I have not been attacked more, as it leaves me practically little to 
deal with in addition to what I have already said. 

With regard to the question of the cu-sec,” that is merely a 
teclmical term in the Public Works Department, and not generally 
throi^ghoiit India. It is only very locally used, chiefly by irriga- 
tion officers. I don’t think we can very well decimalize the time 
element in it; but that is of no consequence. As I have already 
said, it is the abiding delusion of the opponent of decimals that 
he will suppose the decimalist to be under a contract neyer to use 
a common fraction ; he can and will use them when it is convenient 
to do so. Moreover, the “ cu-sec ” as an integer can be expressed in 
decimal terms, as lo ooo or i,ooo cu-secs. 

One measure of length with which I have not dealt is the ‘"hoo,” 
or tlie length of which one could hear a man call out hoo-oo-oo.'’ 
I have not mentioned it, I)Ut it varies very much. As a matter of 
fact, it varies according to the strength of a man’s lungs. 

The “ cos ” varies from about a mile in the plains to two miles 
in tlie hills. Witli regard to engineers dealing with duplicate parts 
of machinery, pre\ iously supplied to their customers, I cannot see 
that there is any great difliculty. ^The adoption of the metric 
.system woitld not render it necessary to scrap any machinery they 
have already got; and tliere is no reason why they should not 
supply to their customers duplicates as they did before. I can see 
no difficulty in that. 

In conclusion, I must tliaiik you very much for the kind way in 
which you have received such a dry subject as this has been; and 1 
feel 1 owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Stephen Finney for coming 
forward and acting as Chairman. 

Dr. PoLLKN proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to both the 
r'hairman atul the Lecturer. They were deeply indebted to the 
( 'hairman for so kindly taking the chair at a moment’s notice, and 
all must admit the admirable manner in which he had filled it. 

The Lecturer had dealt with a subject of the gravest importance 
io India, in a most convincing manner, and it must be gratifying 
to him to find that the majority of the audience were satisfied as to 
the desirability of the reforms he had so long and so earnestly 
advocated. 

At the same time, Dr. Pollen suspected that Sir Guilford had 
been a little disappointed at finding so little opposition, for Sir 
Guilford was a good fighter and enjoyed an argument. He could 
trace his descent from Edw^ard I. and Edw^ard HI. of England, and 
in debate he displayed the '‘go and force” and "the spark of the 
Plantagenc;^.” 

VOL. XL 
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He might mention that Sir Guilford was a neighbour of his 
(Dr. Pollen’s) down in Kent, and when the War broke out Sir Guil- 
ford had set a splendid example to the countryside (in spite of his 
age) in coming forward to serve as a volunteer in Vickers’ ammuni- 
tion workshops. (Applause.) 

He had great pleasure in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Lecturer, and felt sure that his friend Colonel Meade, 
a new Member of Council, would second the proposition. 

Colonel Meade said it gave him very great pleasure to second 
the proposal of a vote of thanks. He had listened with deep 
interest and appreciation to Sir Guilford’s paper, and to the remarks 
of the Chairman thereupon. 

The vote was carried unanimously, and the Lecturer and Chair- 
man havifig suitably replied, the proceedings terminated. 
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TO-MORROW IN INDIA 

By Lady Katharine Stuart 

Destiny has decreed that two great peoples, who appear 
to be at opposite poles of human experience, should be 
brought into the close contact of living in the same land 
and even in the same dwellings. There are some who 
resent this close proximity and feel it to be painful ; but 
upon the whole the best of both peoples believe that the 
interests of the Indian and the Englishman are in the main 
identical, and that the development and prosperity of India 
is the ultimate goal towards which both are pressing with 
as much speed as is consistent with the insuring of a safe 
arrival. 

It cannot conceivably be to the interests of anyone — be 
he ruler or ruled, soldier or civilian, merchant or trader, 
teacher or student — that India should be poor, starved, 
downtrodden and neglected. Persons desiring such a state 
of things never existed except in over-excited imagina- 
tions. No European can be so blind to his own interests 
as not to see that whatever is good for India must in the 
end be best for everybody. Common-sense has been 
defined as the “ sense of the common interest,” and when 
friction arises, as it so frequently does, it can often be 
allayed by an appeal to its tribunal. In the case of British 
India, common-sense would appear to indicate that India, 
in claiming independence, and Great Britain, when insisting 
upon her dependence, have both a little overlooked the 
real state of things, which is their interdependence. 

It is a well-kn4wn fact that two notes of a <diord being 
sounded together may only make a discord, until the third 
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is struck with them and creates a harmony. Possibly 
sounding this note of interdependence might harmonize the 
discords we sincerely deplore amongst us. Let us inquire, 
therefore, how this interdependence has arisen, and in what 
it consists. 

It has arisen because the Indian and the Englishman are 
to an extraordinary extent complementary and supple- 
mentary each to the other. Where one ends the other 
begins, what one lacks the other supplies, where one falls 
short the other excels, and so on. So much is this the 
case that‘ they might almost be two halves of one whole. 
The average Englishman thinks in straight lines — if one 
may somewhat clumsily attempt to express in language his 
fine quality of directness. He has a great respect for 
concrete fact, and he expresses himself best in action ; not 
exclusively in action, of course, but it is undoubtedly upon 
the field of action, more especially of action in emergency, 
that he shines, that he is at his best. 

Turning now to the Indian, you will find the antithesis 
of all this. The Indian thinks in graceful curves — if one 
may venture to thus describe the natural beauty and felicity 
of his expressions. He has a great reverence for abstract 
truth, and he expresses himself most perfectly upon the 
field of thought. Short-sighted people who fail to grasp 
this fundamental distinction are for ever finding fault with 
one or other. One set of these fault-finders regard the 
Indian as a sort of half-baked Britisher. The other set 
seem incapable of seeing an Englishman in any light but 
that of a barbarian. 

Even by merely accepting this distinction, rough though 
it may be, we shall have already cleared the ground for a 
little more mutual forbearance and mutual appreciation. 
But let us not stop here ; let us proceed farther and inquire 
the source of this distinction- We find it arising from a 
totally different attitude towards life. The English mind is 
objective ; the Englishman looks at thing^, he takes them 

their face value, so to speak. The garland, for example. 
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that some jubilant procession has brought to the station is 
to him — ^well, just a garland and no more ; the accompani- 
ment of what he would describe as “ fuss " is rather more 
embarrassing than gratifying. Now, the Indian does not 
look at things, he looks through them. As the Chinese 
philosopher put it : 

“ The true sage, taking his stand upon the beauty of the 
universe, pierces the principle of things.” 

What is this “ principle of things ” ? Is it not the assump- 
tion that “ everything in being what it is is symbolic of some- 
thing more ” ? Therefore that garland, to a mind.that looks 
through things, becomes the very regalia of the royal spirit 
of welcome that has come to greet you. Looking^/ a thing 
is not always quite s) nonymous with seeing it — at least in 
its entirety. 

There appears to exist among Europeans a certain 
amount of superstition with regard to what they call the 
Oriental mind, and plainly suppose to be something dark 
and dreadful and by no means to be probed. Without 
pretending for an instant to have fathomed this abyss, one 
may perhaps point out certain aspects of it — as simple as 
they are beautiful : 

A Hindu child, some ten or twelve years of age, showed 
a remarkable aptitude for Sanscrit. Help was afforded him 
in his studies by a European lady. Upon the road up to 
the hills, the boy contrived to lose a warm garment, with 
which his parents had provided him, so it was proposed to 
supply him with another. The child steadily refused, 
“ Mother,” he said solemnly — “ mother, do not give me 
material comforts, give me wisdom ; then I shall not lose it 
by the way.” 

A simple utterance, but eloquent of the Oriental attitude 
to life. In the West we look upon education as a means to 
an end, that end being a livelihood to be earned ; but in the 
East, where a man can make do with a mat, a garment, and 
one meal a day,*a means of livelihood becomes a secondary 
consideration, and education becomes the end and not the 
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means. You do not learn to live, you live to learn, and you 
continue learning till you arrive at the burning-ghat, at the 
feet of a succession of spiritual gurus. 

True culture ! This is the goal of life to an Oriental, 
not fame or fortune. He aspires to be rather than to do. 
The Indian believes firmly that ideas govern the world, 
and that the greatest thing a man can do for his day and 
generation is to enrich it with fresh thought. Others may 
be figureheads, but the real leaders of men are those people 
who have ideas. India would say with Spenser that 

Deeds do die, however nobly done, 

And thoughts of men do as themselves decay ; 

But wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 

Recorded by the Muses live for aye.” 

In the West there is a tendency to belittle everything 
except deeds, and to count as deeds only those wrought on 
the battle-field or market-place. This conception leave.sout 
of count the toil of thinker and poet, but the Empire has 
need of both — the man of thought as well as the man of 
action ; Kipling as well as Kitchener. 

” The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 

The Englishman, however, believes emphatically in deeds 
in the strictest sense of the word. He expresses himself in 
acts of benevolence, and he puts a very real love of India 
into his bridges, his railways, his irrigation works, his schools, 
hospitals, and asylums. This done, he prides himself on 
being the promoter of that masterpiece of human ingenuity, 
the British institution,” and not unnaturally turns round to 
his Indian fellow-Councillor to inquire what he has been 
about. Finding him less enamoured of such things, he 
over-hastily assumes a lack of patriotism and want of feeling 
for his fellows to be the sole cause. There is, however, 
another. The Indian, like the masses in England, has an 
inborn horror of institutions. To him there is but one sacred 
institution — the family. Every family in th,e East is a holy 
family, in the sense that it is regarded as a Divine institu- 
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tion, and therefore by no means to be tampered with by 
man without grave reason. After all, as Sister Nivedita 
pointed out, we cannot be quite sure whether our method 
of collecting all the aged, diseased, insane, and poor, 
together, and dumping them down into " institutions,” Is 
really the most humane way of dealing with the afflicted, 
or whether it’s only the most convenient. 

Workhouses, for example, have greatly improved, but 
that system of relief has never met with enthusiasm in any 
quarter. To be old and poor is already misfortune enough, 
without treating it as if it were crime. An old woman 
needs an armchair in an ingle-nook in which to rest her 
bones, a home not a barracks. Attempts have been made 
to make the lives of children under the Poor Law more 
normal by placing them in cottage homes under foster- 
mothers. It was discovered to be a mistake to place children 
of the same age together, as all development then came to 
a standstill. Placing children of different ages together 
soon showed that a child learns more from another child, a 
little older than it.self, than from adults. A triumph again 
for family life, as against the institution. Indians, not 
unjustifiably, fear lest too many institutions should endanger 
their priceless treasury, the “ family spirit.” 

By far the most important distinction, however, lies in the 
attitude of the two peoples towards religion. That each in 
his own way is religious we cannot doubt. In England, 
when the ordinary man awards one-seventh of his time and 
one-tenth of his money to religion, he feels he has done all 
that is expected of him, and more than most men. He 
keeps his religion and his daily existence strictly separate, 
in water-tight compartments. In a word, in England 
religion is for man, in India man is for religion ; and if man, 
how much more woman ! .For the masses of India, religion 
enters into their bathing, their dress, their meals, their 
sleeping, their conversation. It is to them the very breath 
of life. Their salutation is a benediction. Every wayfarer 
is a priest who invokes upon you the blessing of peace. If 
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at some railway station you casually entered a carriage full 
of students, you would in England expect to hear discussions 
on cricket, football, sport, theatres, racing, and the like ; 
but in India at that age they are all discussing The Absolute, 
or Liberation, or the rival merits of two systems of philoso- 
phy. And all this is no parade of knowledge, but because 
these are the most engrossing topics which they know of. 

What attitude do the British adopt to this all-pervading 
religion, which confronts them upon their landing in the 
Peninsula, which is never out of sight or hearing during 
the forty years or more of their sojourn in the land ? They 
ignore it. There is something almost sublime in a strength 
of mind that can persistently ignore a thing so patent and 
potent for good and evil. It argues strength, but it sug- 
gests rigidity which may prove a very fatal handicap in 
dealing with a hot-blooded and imaginative people, passion- 
ately devoted to their gods. Sympathy is far more of an 
intellectual endowment than most people suppose ; lack of 
sympathy in general, and of ..'eligious sympathy in particular, 
is responsible for the widening gulf between the two 
peoples. 

For generations Indian officials, military authorities, 
missionaries, and their women-folk, have been “ going out 
to India.” How few of them have ever really reached that 
destination ! It has been remarked that the Englishman is 
born on an island, and takes it with him wherever he goes. 
Perhaps that is why so few of these passengers to India 
ever arrived there — in the sense that the Good Samaritan 
arrived when, espying the wounded man, he “ came where 
he was." Scarcely anybody came where India was ; all 
passed by on the other side. And where was I ndia ? 
Standing sentinel over the garnered lore, handed down to 
her from antiquity by generations. With amazement she 
realized the Sahib’s indifference to this sort of treasure. 
She hid her feelings behind a stately reserve, and heard the 
missionaries’ kindly meant suggestions to* come across to 
them without much response. At last, however, came a 
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Good Samaritan, and he was an American — Colonel Olcott ; 
but in his footsteps came a British woman, Mrs. Besant 
[to say nothing of the members of the East India Associa- 
tion, who have laboured during half a century to bring 
about a better understanding between Europe and Asia and 
to create and maintain harmony between the hemispheres]. 
They came to learn and not to teach. They did not expect 
India to come to them. They went to India. The effect 
was electrical ; it was epoch-making ! But there still remain 
people who imagine they are living in India. Not they! 
They are living in little Englands dotted all. over the 
Peninsula. 

It was a long time before India thoroughly grasped the 
idea of a religion that was hostile to all other faiths. But 
she thoroughly understands now ; and she has retired upon 
ways that are not our ways, to thoughts that are not our 
thoughts. Is this surprising.^ Ignore a man’s religion, 
assume that you are in the confidence of the Almighty and 
that he is not, and you slam ^he door on all possibility of 
Divine fellowship for evermore. But if, instead of looking 
at idols, the European and Muhammadan also would only 
look through those mysterious symbols, with their multiple 
members, he would find in them the hieroglyphics of a 
lofty religion. 

What does the British mind require in a religion worthy 
of its attention ? Is it sublimity of thought ? “ Having 

established this whole universe with one fragment of 
Myself, I remain.” Surely here the Bhagavad Gita 
expresses the immanence and the transcendence of the 
Deity even as clearly as the Christian creed. There is no 
equivalent to the vicarious atonement, it is urged, np 
hallowed ground like the “ green hill far away” ; but do 
we not read that “ there is no place on earth where 
the Buddha has not sacrificed himself for the good of 
creatures ” ? And if Allah be all-pervading, are not all hills 
his altars ? * 

But what more conclusive evidence can we have in 
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favour of any religion than the fact that it is capable of 
producing saints ? A tree is known by its fruit, not by its 
rotten boughs. If you inquire the secret of the courage, 
the devotion, the self-abnegation of the Hindu mother, her 
son will tell you it is her religion. What says Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who comes of Par si parentage? The Grand Old 
Man of India, speaking of his mother, says : '•'She made 
me what I am.” A good son and a great patriot she 
made of the founder of the East India Association. But 
let us not omit to inquire what made her what she was. 
What but her great religion ? Take Rama-Krishna, who 
passed years in living the devout life of each religion in 
turn, in order to be able to see God from his neighbours’ 
angle of vision, and finally observed all the restrictions of 
womanhood that he might the better play a brother’s part 
to all women-folk, saying with real fellow-feeling : “ I knovo 
their sorrows.” How he appeals to humanity, this Indian 
sage, with his grand mind and his great heart ! The 
Christian saint is the flow^ of the Christian faith ; the 
Hindu avatara is the ripened fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the religious question 
in India, for to the masses religion is life. Some city-bred 
babus may follow Haeckel’s phosfer-philosophy to the 
conclusion that “ Science has conducted God to its boun- 
daries, thanking him for his provisional guidance”; but an 
irreligious India is unthinkable. 

If “ Shakespeare’s countrymen,” and more especially the 
generation of Stephen Phillips and Francis Thompson, want 
to win the Indian people to an appreciation of his and their 
religion, let them call in the assistance of the poet rather 
than of the primer. India cannot resist beauty. Beauty of 
form, beauty of expression, beauty of movement above all ; 
for India stands for the soul side of things more than the form. 
May we not by sharing it double the joy given us by “ a 
thing of beauty”? This fragment, for example, from the 
last volume of the late Stephen Phillips’s poems : 

“ Wbea Jesus greeted Joan in the after-twilight, 

When the crucified kissed the burned, 
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Then softly they spoke together, solemnly, sweetly, 

They two so branded with life. 

But they spake not at all of the Cross or of up* piled flaming 
Or the going from them of God ; 

But He was tender over the soul of the Roman 
Who yielded Him up to the priest. 

And she was whist with pity for him that lighted 
The faggot in Rouen town.” 

There is no pulpit like the grave ; and out of his grave 
the poet now speaks, bidding us all forgive and forget, and 
join hands to the outstretching of new heavens and the up- 
building of a new earth — the only fitting memorial to him 
and to all those dear ones lost alike to England and to 
India through the war. None of us will have suffered in 
vain if the fruit of that prolonged agony prove to be a 
fellow-feeling for one another. 

The countrymen of Rama-Krishna, Vivekananda, and 
Rabindra Nath Tagore have what amounts to a national 
genius for religion, and they recognize and respond to the 
Divine fire manifested, no ms^ter how, when, or where. 
How much of the Christian Scriptures is Oriental poetry, 
and as such a delight to be shared by both hemispheres, if 
only its advocates in their zeal would not demand for it an 
exclusive monopoly of all Divine wisdom ! 

There must surely be as many paths to the Supreme as 
there are people in the world. God never permits a replica. 
Every soul is unique. The angels receiving it have never 
looked upon its like before, nor shall hereafter. The more 
the paths ascend the heavenly mount, the more they must 
converge. They meet at His feet who said : “ By what- 
ever road a man approacheth Me, on that road do I welcome 
him, for all roads are Mine.” 

Criticism is valueless unless it is constructive. Let us 
therefore consider some practical suggestions ; 

If English ladies would open up avenues of friendship 
with Indian ladies much might be safely accomplished. A 
true incident maV not be out of place here : 

An Indian gentleman tried to coax his wife to a European 
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compound to meet some English ladies. Terrified lest she 
should be affronted by a masculine eye and lose her self- 
respect and that of her neighbours, the little lady refused. 
Her husband, however, was a person of resource ; he 
offered her that the whole compound should be cleared of 
men-folk, and it was done! The whole staff of men- 
servants were locked into the power-house. The European 
men gave themselves into custody, and then — then only 
did the little lady come amongst us. Attended by her 
fluttered women-folk and her triumphant husband, she 
suffered herself to be coaxed along the garden-path as one 
might entice a timid bird. She, with her vivid sari, her 
sparkling jewels, and her little silver sandals that would 
keep coming off up the steps! To what end was all this ? 
The husband informed us. with superb but quite unconscious 
flattery : “ / brought /ler that she should hear the English 
ladies laugh 1' 

How infinitely touching is that simple explanation I But 
why have they never heard us laugh before 1 Can it be 
that we have ignored their existence or treated them only, 
as we have so often the Indian student in England, to 
“the contempts which turn the heart to stone’? English 
Society perhaps hardly realizes its own exclusiveness ; but 
how much it might gain from contact with women whose 
lives are inspired by a Spartan sense of duty ! Cannot our 
Indian sister teach us the sublime art of simplification and 
thereby save us from the rapids of vulgarity towards which 
we are tending ? What would an Indian purdah lady think 
of our modern ways ? Our landscapes, lavishly adorned 
with advertisements of pills and ointments; our dress, our 
dances, our amusements and deportment generally ? It can 
only be faintly conjectured. Taste is the true index of 
what a nation has become, however. “ Mamma, is that 
wrong ?” inquired a child. “ Wrong, my dear ? It’s worse 
than wrong — it’s vulgar." Such, alas! one fears, would 
have to be her verdict ; but by her art, and still more by 
her literature, India is doing her best to save us from our- 
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selves. India herself can never be vulgar; she is too 
natural and spontaneous. Her women have an inborn 
sense of savoir-faire which leads them unen^ngly to strike 
the right note. Even on public occasions, to which, 
naturally, the purdah lady is least accustomed, she always 
rises to what is expected of her. Some European ladies 
had addressed a large mixed gathering upon a roof-top, and 
the Indians, determined that the proceedings should b^ 
carried through in European fashion, called upon a Hindu 
lady to make a speech as a vote of thanks. Of course she 
had not understood a word. Quite unembarrassed by a 
situation which might well have perplexed a diplomatist of 
experience, she came forward gracefully and explained to 
us how she and her friends had enjoyed the meeting. “ We 
did not understand the words,” she explained, “but we 
understood the spirit.” 

Hampered by shyness, so often misconstrued as 
hauteur by Continental nations, how glad is the English- 
woman to find a kindred spirit who can overleap the barriers 
of language and “ understand the spirit ” of her efforts to 
make known her good-will ! 

Might not English lessons sometimes take the pleasant 
form of social gatherings based on the idea of the French 
salon, where conversation was the staple refreshment pro- 
vided, and where it became an art to the speaker and an 
education to the listener. Mutual hospitality is a great link. 
The attitude of India, rich as she is in emotional life, is that 
“ she would like to be allowed to love you.” So often she 
is not allowed. There is nothing a sister European can do 
that she cannot also undertake and carry through ; witness 
the pluck and perseverance of Indian lady doctors. These 
are among the most dire necessities of the Motherland. 

Swami Vivekananda once observed that “ Things do not 
grow better, things remain as they are ; but we grow better 
by the changes we make in them.”' It may be only illusion, 
and yet it seems as though even things did grow better, 
very, very slowly ; but probably it is the things that have 
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to be done in us, rather than hy us, which have to be con- 
sidered in our interrelations. Broadly speaking, if we ask 
ourselves, Who is to teach England to be spiritual ? we 
must answer : “ India.” And, again, if we ask. Who is to 
teach India to be practical? we must reply: “England," 
May we not mutually accept this as the ultimate aim of the 
“ Divinity that shapes our ends ” in bringing us together ? 
Since, as Pope puts it, 

“ All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord harmony, not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good.” 

To-day Indian students are growing up, worshipping this 
great Motherland of theirs with its simplicity, its dignity, 
its culture and spirituality. The child of the soil is growing 
up, and he needs as a fatherly guide the man who can show' 
him how to live harmoniously, and, if need be, die glorious- 
ly ; who can appreciate the fine qualities of the Indian 
while himself exhibiting the*great British virtues of courage, 
manliness, self-control, tolerance, and magnanimity, which 
have built up an Empire worthy of the adhesion even of 
young India! The ruler in India has to stand the severest 
test that can be given to man — the test of power. He can 
become the oppressor or the protector. He can make the 
Indian feel there is a stranger in the land, or he can partici- 
pate in the “ family spirit.” He is one of us” remarked a 
shrewd observer of a British Member of Council. Appre- 
ciation could no farther go. Fellow-feeling is the whole 
secret. 

Take down the scaffolding of the British Raj too soon, 
and you will have a repetition of the tower of Babel. 
Allow the Divine Artificer to complete His work, wait till 
India has abolished child-marriage, educated her women, 
broken down the walls of racial, social, and religious 
intolerance, and welded a mass of separate peoples into one 
great nation, and the day of her independence will be a 
proud day in the annals of history. 
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Even now, when the voices of England's best and bravest 
are being hushed in blood and tears, there are young souls — 
heroes to be — thrilling with the records of their glorious 
valour ; and shall not unparalleled advantages pave the 
way to unparalleled achievement? If it be true that 
practical mystics are the best equipped of mankind, and 
that, as Emerson tells us, the genius of Shakespeare was 
the “ combination of Saxon precision with Oriental soaring,” 
what may we not expect of a people tutored on the one hand 
by a practical sagacity that has never been excelled, and on 
the other by a spiritual insight that has n^ver been 
surpassed? We may confidently assume that under this 
double tutelage the coming people will do honour alike to 
India and to England, and show themselves worthy of all 
that is best in both. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, January 22, 1917, a paper was read 
by Lady Katharine Stuart, entitled “To-morrow in India.” The 
Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. ((lovernor-Designate of Bengal), occu- 
pied the chair, and the following, amongst others, were present : 
The Right Hon. Syed .^nieer Ali, c.i.k, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, 
K.C.S.I., Sir Lancelot Hare, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., Sir Mancherjce M Ilhown- 
aggree, k.c.i.e., Sir J. D. Ree.s, k.c.i.e., M.r., Colonel C. E. Yate, c.s.i., 
C.M.G., M.P., Colonel M. J. Meade, c.i.e., Mr. A. Porteous, c.i.e,, Mr. 
Henry Marsh, c.i.e., m.i.c.e., Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.r... Sir Jfenry 
Kimber, Bart., Baron de Bethun,r’I,ord Strabolgie, Mr. Kel.sall, i.c.s.. 
Colonel and Mrs. Roberts, Sir Frederick and Lady Robertson, Lady 
Muir-Macken2ie, the Hon. Mrs, G. Ryan, Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Sir Roland Wilson, Bart,, General Chamier, Sir Charles Armstrong, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Miss Sorabji, Mrs. Drury, Mrs. Bonner, 
Mr. and Mrs. St. Nihal Singh, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Irvine, Mr. Phillipowsky, the Misses Phillipowsky, 
Mr. G. Singh, Mr. DeMonte, Mrs. Patrick Villiers-Stuart, Mrs. 
Xettell, Mrs. Kerr, Mr. fi. Utamsing, Rev. W. Broadbent, Miss 
.Martin, Miss Payne, Mrs. Porter-Burrall, Mr. H. R. Cook, Miss 
Dunderdale, Mr. A. M. Ahmad, Miss Julia Smith, Mrs. Osborne 
Allen, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Miss Hav(lon, Mr. Carkeet James, Mrs. 
Beauchamp, Mrs. Joshi, Mrs. lrun>ide, Mrs. Farquharson, Miss 
Pearson, Mr. Harrington, Mr. S. K, Engineer, Mr. B. M. Lai, Mr. 
F. H. Brown, Mr. E. D. Carolio, Mr. I’atvardhan, Mr. Oliver Bain- 
bridge, Mrs. Lowe, Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., and Mrs. Ali Baig, Miss 
MacAllister, Miss Ward, Miss Enid Ward, Miss Leachman, Mrs. 
Moore, Mr. Galloway Kyle, Mrs. Norie, Mr. Robert Marsh, Mr. S. I. 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Blaise, Mr. B. R. Amhedkar, Miss Stebbing, 
Mrs. Handcoch, Mrs. Gould, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, Miss Ward, Mr. 
!'. C. Channing, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. j. Canning, Dr. Prankerd, Mr. 
Ryan, Mrs. Kinneir-Tarte, Miss Scatcherd, Miss M. Ashworth, Mrs. 
VVilson, Mr. Khanna, Mr. Dube, Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, Mr. J. B. 
I’ennington, Mr. S. Digby, Mrs. Charles R. Taylor, Mrs. Bowlby, 
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Miss Levell, Mr. Whitbread, Miss Phipps, Mr. Sugauddin, Mr. Rao, 
Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Speed, Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Mrs. Couchman, 
and Dr. J. Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. Lord Reay, President of the 
Association, was unable to be present on account of the accident that 
had befallen him in the Park; and Lord Hardinge, of Penshurst, 
wrote regretting that his duties at the Foreign Office prevented his 
accepting the invitation to attend and support the Earl of Ronaldshay. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, my first duty, and a very 
pleasant one, is to introduce to you the lady who has so kindly con- 
.sented to read a paper before us this afternoon. Lady Katharine 
Stuart knows India well, and I have no doubt that India knows hdr 
well, too. She is recognized as a lady who takes a deep and sym- 
pathetic interest in Indians, and in everything appertaining to their 
country. I think Madras is the part of India she knows best, and 
she will no doubt have much to tell us to-day about th6 Indians of 
that Presidency and their characteristics. She is not only a lady 
who has great sympathy with India, but she also comes of a family 
which has been inspired by the great wave of patriotism which is 
sweeping over the country and the Empire to-day. She, of course, 
has suffered, as a great many of us have, as a result of the conflagra- 
tion in Europe, and we thank her all the more, therefore, for setting 
aside the time and taking the trouble to give us a paper to-day. She 
will, I know, receive from you an attentive and sympathetic listen- 
ing, and I have great pleasure now in calling upon her to read her 
i>aper. ' 

(The paper was then read, the l.ecturer being received with 
applause.) 

The Chairman ; Ladies and gentlemen, according to the pro- 
i.ramme which has been submitted to me, I see the Chairman now 
addresses the meeting. W'ell, we have listened with great interest 
to a paper which has been characterized, if I may say so, by a very 
wide sympathy and a deep insight. (Hear, hear.) Lady Katharine 
Stuart has touched delicately, but at the same time firmly, upon a 
topic which has been a good deal discussed in recent years — namely, 
that of the relations between the East and West, and betw^een 
Englishmen and Indians. The angle from which East and West 
look out upon li^e is, as the Lecturer has pohited out, a somewhat 
different one. Each has characteristics which are very largely lack- 
ing in the other, and each ought, therefore, as the Lecturer told us, 
to find himself complementary and supplementary to the other.- 
What is it, then, that so often causes the contact between East and 
West to produce discord instead of harmony and friction instead of 
smooth working ? The answ'er which the Lecturer gave us to that 
question may be summed up in the words, “a lack of understand- 
ing.” Perhaps the Englishman does not always take quite as much 
trouble as he migjit to understand the Indian. It has always been 
a charge against us as a nation that we are somewhat intolerant of 
other manners and customs and other religions and modes of 
VOL. XI. M 
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thought, and I am afraid that the charge is not altogether without 
justification. I dare say we have all heard of the English lady who. 
when travelling on the Continent and hearing herself described by 
the inhabitants of the land in which she was travelling as a foreigner, 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion. She said, “No, I am not a 
foreigner; it is these people who are the foreigners.” She was 
travelling in another land, but she had taken her island with her, and 
that is w'hat a large number of English people do when they go to 
India. As the Lecturer .says, they are living in little islands dotted 
all over the Peninsula. I dare say there is something to be said in 
defence of this particular form of insularity. After all, we must 
remember that the English community in India is but a very small 
drop in a very large ocean; the Englishman is living in exile, amidst 
strange surroundings and amojigst peo[>le who are strangers to him 
when he goes out there, and I have no doubt that somewhere away 
back in his stibconscious mind the instinct of .self-j>reser\ation 
unconsciously at work; but 1 am not considering at the moment 
whether that insularity is ju.stit'ied or is not justified. I am only 
following the Lecturer in trying to consider what are the obstacles 
to a closer understanding between the peoples of the two races-- 
i.e., the people.-' of England and of India — and undonbtedlv tliis 
national characteristic of onr.s, this insularity, is one obstacle. But 
is that the only obstacle, ladies and gentlemen? 1 am afraid it is 
not. My own personal experience has proved to me that the jn’ojjle.s 
of India are endowed to an unusual degree with an in.stinciive hus 
pitality and with great warmness of he;irt. they resfiond readily lo 
any real de-ire on the part of others to secure their friendsliij) 1 
am quite certain — and I am now speaking from nu own per-ona! 
experience — that any little act of courtesy or kindne-.s shown to a” 
Indian will always he returned in full merisure, an<l with inlcjcs* 
(Hear, hear.) But howexer an.xious the Indian may be to fraterm/e 
with the stranger within his gates, he i- undtmbtcdly hampered by 
the rules and re.-trictions of ancient social custom and tradition 
Nobody can deny that the .strict rules of ca.ste are as much an 
obstacle to closer social relations between East and West as is the 
insularity of the Englishman. Any Englishman who can s[)eak 
from personal experience will, I am sure, testify to the fact that, 
however much he may wish to get into closer social touch with 
Indians, of whatever caste they may be, he will find it infinitely 
easier to do so wdth an Indian who is a member of the Bralinio 
Samaj, let us say, than he would with an Indian who was hampered 
and hedged in by riffjd ca.ste rules and regulations. Here, then, arc 
two obstacles —the insularity of the ‘Englishman on the one side, 
and the caste rules of the Indian on the other side. Of cour.se, I 
know these caste rules do not apply to all Indians. I see amongst 
us here to-day Sir John Rees, and no doubt he wdll tell me I am talk 
ing nonsense; that there is no such thing as a people of India, but 
that you must talk about the peoples of India, w'ith a very big “ s ” 
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at the end of it. I know that, but I am talking for the moment 
about Indians who belong to that community in which caste is an 
important matter. 

Now, to what are we to look to get over these two obstacles? 
That is the great and burning question which interests us all who 
desire to see more cordial relations between the peoples of this 
country and the peoples of India. I think we must look very largely 
to time, but we can also look to sympathy. A great deal can be 
done even now, pro-ided that there is determined goodwill on each 
side. (Hear, hear.) 

1 remember receiv ing with feelings of the liveliest gratification 
an invitation from some Brahmin gentlemen, whose position in 
their own caste was irreproachable, to go and dine with them at the 
same table as their guest. That particular gatheringf ladies and 
gentlemen, including as it did amongst its members Brahmins, 
Muhammadans, and C hristians from Europe, was sufficient to prove 
to me the lengths to which the high-caste Indian will go in his 
endeavour to stretch out the hand of friendship to his fellow' Euro- 
peans. (Hear, hear.) Much, therefore, can be done even now, 
j)rovided there is determined goodwill on both sides, but that good- 
will, happily, is being aided and abetted to-day by other factors, 
factors arising out of external circumstances. For some years past 
Indian gentlemen have worked side by side in close co-operation 
with binglishmen in the highe.st positions of government in the 
country — to the very great advantage of both. There is nothing 
like the .sharing of common re.sponsibilities, and the bearing of 
common burdens, to assist a man to an understanding of his fellow 
men (Hear, hear ) I am quite sure of that. The doubts of the 
cautious Britisher have unque.stionably been dispelled by experi- 
ence. I am thinking now' of the members of the Executive Coun- 
cils, and so on. On the other hand, I am quite sure that those 
Indians who have been w'orking in these po.sitions wull have realized, 
as perhaps they did not quite do before, that the motives wdiich 
actuate EngHshmen are something more than a mere desire to grasp 
and hold place and power. There may be a legitimate difference of 
opinion as to the rate of progress which we ought to maintain along 
the path upon which we have deliberately set our foot, but there can 
be no drnd>l whatever that we shall continue steadily and conscien- 
tiously to pursue the policy we have deliberately adopted of 
associating the best intellect and ability of India with us in the 
government and administration of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
Those who most desire to see ordered progress made along those 
lines will, I am sure, whether they be Europeans or Indians, regret 
most the fact that there is a small section of the peoples of India 
who have been foolish enough to adopt methods of terrorism and 
violence: for they’ will realize best that nothing could do more to 
act as a drag upon the advance of India than the adoption of 
methods of that kind. ( He.nr, hear.) 
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Now let me suggest one other external circumstance which is 
working, and will work in the future, towards a better understand- 
ing between East and West. That circumstance arises out of the 
great conflagration in Europe. Men who have fought side by side, 
and whose blood has mingled in common sacrifice upon the battle- 
field, are likely to find that they have created ties of comradeship 
and fellowship which will be infinitely itiore potent than any obstacle 
which can be raised by any social custom or tradition. (Hear, hear.) 

Then there is one word I would like to say about another portion 
of the Lecturer’s paper. Lady Katharine Stuart has given us most 
excellent adivce. She has told us that we should study and try to 
understand something of the spirit of the religions of India, and 
that in my humble opinion is most excellent and admirable advice. 
The whole life of the Indian is bathed in an atmosphere of 
religion, and it is all the more necessary that we should try to 
understand something of the spirit of Indian religious thought by 
reason of the fact that the religious practices of the greater number 
of the religions of India are characterized by much symbolism, and 
are consequently open to much misunder.standing. (Hear, hear.) 
How often, for in.stance, do we talk about the Parsees being fire- 
worshippers. Surely we say that because we are ignorant of or 
have forgotten the symbolic meaning of fire to the members of that 
community. Take, again, the case of the Jains, some of whose 
practices may very easily prove disgusting to Europeans — the 
preservation of vermin, for example — unless the European knows 
the beautiful spirit of the doctrine of almnsa, or harmlessness, which 
is one of the cardinal articles of belief of the Jain faith. Then, 
again, to the ignorant the religious practices of the Hindu may 
appear to be nothing but idolatry and superstition. An ignorant 
person sees an Indian go to a Hindu temple, and sees him pour 
out the sacred water upon the lingam, and he merely regards him 
as a superstitious idol-worshipper. Of course, the fact is that he 
does not see the symbolism. Is not that in itself sufficient to show 
how necessary it is that those who go to India should take the 
advice given by the lecturer and endeavour to study and understand 
something of the spirit of the religions of India? (Hear, bear.) 

I am sure once a man begins to study the religions of India he will 
very soon find himself absorbed in the intellectual delights of Indian 
philosophy; for in no country I know of do religion and philo- 
sophy go hand in hand so harmoniously as they do in that great 
continent; one cannot help being fascinated by the intellectual 
heights which a«-e revealed by the speculations of that great com- 
mentator Sankara in his severely monistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta philosophy, or indeed of the pluralistic interpretation of 
the same system adopted by Ramanuja. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid I am allowing myself to 
be carried away from the subject-matter of the paper before us, and 
I see that I have already exceeded the time which a thoughtful 
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Secretary allows for the observations of those who follow the lec- 
turers at these meetings. (The Secretary : There is no time limit 
for the Chairman.) Well, even if that be so, I feel quite sure that 
I have exceeded the limits which any well-regulated Chairman 
ought to impose upon his own loquacity, and I do not propose, 
therefore, to accept the kind invitation of the Secretary to proceed 
longer ; and I would say in conclusion that, in common with every- 
one else in this room, I have been delighted with the tone, the matter 
and style of the lecture which has been read to us to-day by Lady 
Katharine Stuart. I am convinced that nothing but good can come 
of papers of this kind and of the discussions which may take place 
upon them. I have much pleasure, therefore, in inviting any mem- 
ber of the audience to take part in the discussion. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. C. Channinc said that although his experience of India 
was now somewhat remote he would like to say a very few words 
upon the subject of the lecture. The Sanskrit poem quoted by the 
Lecturer taught that there was a religion of action as well as a reli- 
gion of thought: there were men whose business it w’as to think, 
and there were other men whose business it was to act; and the 
people with whom he was chiefly brought into contact with in India 
were the men of the Delhi territory and of the Central Punjaub. It 
seemed to him that their religion was more like that of the religion 
of Englishmen, a religion of action, and he had not felt that great 
division between those men and Englishmen which was often stated 
to exist in other parts of India. At the bottom of all there was 
undoubtedly a difference between the English and the Hindu out- 
look upon the universe, and a different view of the relation of the 
Deity to the world. With that part of the lecture he entirely agreed. 
It was extremely advisable that those who were going out to India, 
whether as missionaries or in the Civil Service, should know some- 
thing of Indian thought. Before he had gone out to India he had 
studied Sanskrit, and he always felt that if he had not had that 
opportunity before he went he would never have understood the 
peoples with whom he was brought into contact as well as he had 
been able to. It seemed to him to be comparatively easy to enter 
into the feeling and ideas of the Muhammadans, because Muham- 
madanism was not so remote from the English view of religion; 
both took the same general view’ of the relation of the Deity to the 
world. Then, again, he thought that those who had studied 
Sanskrit would more readily and more sympathetically understand 
Hindus; it was very difficult for those who had not studied Sans- 
krit literature and philosophy to do this, and further it was desirable 
that these studies should be entered upon in England, for civilians 
would find very little time for study after getting out to India. He 
personally found that soon after getting to work out there his duties 
occupied him frotff mom till night, and left him with no opportunity 
for study. In conclusion, he would say that he felt convinced that there 
was not that impassable separation of thought and feeling between 
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Englishmen and Indians which many understood there was, and he 
wished to urge as much as he could the very strong advisability of 
men who were going out to India doing all they could to get some 
insight into Hindu thought, which could best be done through the 
study of the best works of Sanskrit literature. 

Sir J. D. Rees, k.c.i.e., m.p., said that he had known the Chairman 
too long, and had followed his career too closely, ever to think that 
he talked nonsense, and he certainly had not done so on that occa- 
sion; but if he could do him a good turn in the high office he was 
destined to occupy in India, (and they all wished him the utmost 
success on his uneasy throne), by publicly relieving him of a 
reproach which he had read in a Bengali newspaper, where they 
reviewed his qualifications, he would do so. It was said there were 
some little defects in him, one of which was that he had been known 
to be associated w'ith that notorious reactionary. Sir J. D. Rocs! 
He would like to take the opportunity of denying that. It was true 
the Chairman and himself had sometimes agreed in the House of 
Commons, but never while they sat in the House of Commons to- 
gether had they ever acted in concert upon any Indian question. 
The Chairman had every qualification for his new high office, with- 
out the defect he had just mentioned ; and that iie had courage was 
proved by his accepting that oflice and by the manner in which he 
had given expression to his opinions in public in London. He had 
every belief that he would prove to be anything but a reactionaiy. 
On the contrary, he believed that he w'ould .s>mpathize to the utmost 
with Indian political, social and economic aspiratioins, and he be- 
lieved, and wished with all his heart, that he would have a most 
successful and prosperous Governorship, and do great good in the 
office he had been so worthily called upon to fulfil. 

To return to the lecture, he had listened to it with great interest, 
and he recognized in it something of the spirit of the Lecturer’s 
father, with whom he had had the honour to be associated in a 
subordinate capacity many years ago. The Lecturer w'as full of that 
imagination and sympathy which w'C were said to lack in dealing 
with Indian subjects. Criticism, however, was of no value if it was 
mere eulogy. The Lecturer said that education with us was the 
means to an end, and not the end itself, and that with the Oriental 
education was itself the end. That was a statement which mu.st be 
taken with a great deal of salt. Greatly as he admired his Indian 
friends, he could not say that they regarded education in that light ; 
and he believed they were not blind to the material advantages 
resulting from it, por would they be wise if they were. Then she 
spoke of them as being passionately 'devoted to their gods. He 
believed they were, but at the same time he did not agree with the 
remarks about the attitude of the unsympathetic Britisher towards 
the gods of India. It would be remembered that the British Govern- 
ment took upon themselves the duty of administering the previously 
existing religious endowments, and they were prepared to carry on 
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the whole administration, but it was the missionary spirit in England 
which stopped it, and the feeling amongst the British electorate that 
the British administration should not be connected with idolatry — 
that was their word, however, and not his. He believed the Govern- 
ment had fulfilled its duty of preserving the greatest impartiality 
amongst the various creeds in India admirably, and if they had 
failed it was not their fault. As Lord Ronaldshay had said, it was 
absurd to classify the peoples of India as idolators. With regard 
to the Lecturer’s suggestion that we must wait till India had abol- 
ished child-marriage and educated her women, etc., before the day 
of her independence arrived, all he could say was that Lady 
Katharine Stuart was not a breathless reformer! Those little 
preliminaries would take some time, and he confes<^ed there was 
much in the ancient structure of Indian economic, social and 
religions life that he would sec depart with the greatest regret. 
Whether that was a sign of want of .sympathy with India or not he 
would leave the audience to decide, but he would sug.gest it was not 
sympathy with India to wish the inhabitants to be everything they 
were not. 

In conclusion, he .said that he would not venture to trespass 
further upon their time, as others would wi.sh to say a few words, 
perhaps in a different spirit ; but he would say that there was no one 
in that Hall who had a stronger spirit of sympathy with the Indian 
peoples, or who had spent more t^me in developing that sympathy, 
by the study of iheir language, literature, manners and customs 
than he had, and in all these he found more to admire than to 
condemn. 

Miss .ScATCHKRU said she had been very interested in the lecture, 
and if they would only regard all the races of India as members of 
one great family, a great many obstacles would be removed. No 
one w'ould contend that the last arrival in a family should be treated 
as his grown-up brother. The idea of the brotherhood of nations 
struck her as a much truer conception than that of an arbitrary 
equality, and was one which would lead to truer justice and fairer 
treatment. No doubt they would all remember the proverb, “To 
understand all is to forgive all”; but she thought that frequently 
popular proverbs ought to be reversed, and that we must sometimes 
begin by forgiving all as an essential preliminary step to under- 
standing. She heard some time ago of a lady whose whole life had 
been embittered because, being a woman, she w’as not in the sam6 
position as her brother, and she said that she never could quite 
forgive Providence or help feeling somewhat resentful towards her 
brother. The branches could not all have the same place on the 
tree, or the same outlook, and if they would forgive the differences 
that often seemed to be very harsh and arbitrary a great deal 
of misunderstanding would be removed. She was very grateful to 
the speaker for such a thought-provoking lecture. 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, in expressing his appreciation of the 
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paper and moving a cordial vote of thanks to the Lecturer, said 
there could be no better words of appreciation than those employed 
by the Chairman. He did not think it was necessary to go into the 
question of the Britisher being a man of action and the Indian a 
man of thought, but it reminded him of a saying of Carlyle’s, who, 
after passing the “ Everlasting No" into the free^oi^. of the " Ever- 
lasting Yes,” could say to himself, “Produce, prddtic^ were it but 
the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product. *Tis the utmost 
thou hast in thee ; out with it, then, in God’s name ! ” There spoke 
the practical energizing Britisher. With regard to the question of 
the study of the Hindu religion, there were difficulties in their way. 
In South India and elsewhere one often saw outside of temples and 
within them and on the cars various representations which excited 
repulsion and deterred the spectator from further investigation. 
But apart from this there were Hindu symbols of the deepest signi- 
ficance and interest, if, as the Lecturer had said, we would and could 
look, not only ai the symbols, but through them to their meaning. 
Many of them were familiar with the picture of the churning of the 
Sea of Milk to produce nectar for the gods. It was pictured on 
rocks and temples from one end of India to the other, and Lord 
Curzon had found it on ruined Hindu sculptures in the forests of 
Siam. It was the picture of a mountain in the shape of a sugar- 
loaf, supported by a tortoise which represented V'ishnu, the Sup- 
porter, who also surmounted the whole. 7”he mountain contained 
living beings, forests, etc., and the whole of it stood in the .Sea of 
Milk. Around the sugar-loaf mountain was twisted a snake, and 
at the tail-end were a number of god.s and at the head 
a number of demons, and they churned the gigantic mountain 
to provide nectar for the gods. He asked a Hindu pundit 
to interpret the symbol, and he explained that the mountain was 
the world, and the Sea of Milk was the Ocean of Existence; and 
the snake w'as our old friend the Time-.Serpent. The gods were 
good impulses, and the demons were bad impulses, and the inter- 
action of good and evil through the ages of Time produced for 
humanity, religion, art, letters, in a word, civilization. The poison 
from the fangs of the snake falling on the demons was the gradual 
lessening of evil in the passage of seons. He mentioned this parable 
and its Hindu interpretation in illustration of what the I^ecturer had 
said of looking through symbols and not merely at them. 

There was always the difficulty of understanding a religion 
foreign to our own, whatever our own might be. How many of us 
could realize that to the Greeks and. Romans their theogony of 
Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Minerva, Mercury, Mars, Saturn and the rest, 
were real living gods, and that they had no other. So real were 
they, that Socrates — ^a religious man if ever th^re was one — was 
condemned to death for impiety to these very gods. 

Another point he would like to illustrate was a passage at the end 
of the paper about the possible, if distant, future of India. Some 
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time agfo he came across some volumes of old debates in the House 
of Commons, in which was a speech by Mr. Thomas Babingfton 
Macaulay (afterwards Lord Macaulay) in the year 1833, where he 
gave a forecast of what time might have in store for India in the far 
days to come. He had it copied, and with the Chairman’s permis- 
sion he would ask Dr. Pollen to read it to the audience. 

The Hon. Secretary then read the extract, which was as follows : 

Extract from a Speech delivered in the House of Commons, 

July 10, 1833. 

On Wednesday, July 10, 1833, Mr. Charles Grant, President of 
the Board of Control, moved that the Bill for effecting an arrange- 
ment with the India Company, and for the better government of 
His Majesty’s Indian territories, should be read a second time. 
The motion was carried without a division, but not without a long 
debate, in the course of which the following speech was made by 
Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay : 

“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick dark- 
ness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved 
for a state which resembles no other in history, and which forms by 
itself a separate class of political phenomena. The laws which 
regulate its growth and its decay are still unknown to us. It may 
be that the public mind of India may expand under our system till 
it has outgrown that system; th^ by good government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better government; that, 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in 
some future age, demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come, I know not. Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English history. To have found a people sunk in 
the lowest depth of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them 
as to have made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of 
citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre 
may pass away from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our 
most profound schemes of policy. But there are triumphs which 
are followed by no reverse. There is an Empire exempt from all 
natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs 
of reason over barbarism ; that Empire is the imperishable Empire 
of our arts and our morals, our literature and our laws.” 

Mrs. Villiers-Stuart, in proposing a vote of thanks to the- 
Lecturer, said she agreed with what had been said about the duty 
of studying India more than we did — to one’s own profit, and the 
profit of India, and, after the War was over, she might say for the 
profit of the world. If it was possible that those two great branches 
of the Aryan race, the Indians and the Anglo-Saxons, could, when 
India became self;governing, live at peace together within the same 
Empire, then the imaginative conception of the British Empire as a 
spiritual unity, as a step to a league of peace and the federation of 
mankind, might be realized. It was a dream, but a dream the 
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realization of which was well worth working for. A world peace 
that ignored the East could not last long. 

Mr. Dub£, in seconding the vote of thanks, said the Lecturer had 
eloquently dealt with a most complicated subject, a reconciliation 
between the British and the Indians; but it had seemed to him that 
she had been depicting to them the India of yesterday, and not the 
India of to-morrow. During the last 200 or 300 years things had 
changed, and the picture drawn was not the picture of the India of 
to-day. The India of to-day was pulsating with new life. As to the 
India of to-morrow, the facts were these : They had statesmen, 
administrators, soldiers, governors, poets, thinkers, wa iters and all 
those brilliant men which European communities possessed. There- 
fore the fundamental proposition that there was a great difference 
between them disappeared ; and what was to be done if there was 
no difference? It seemed to him the insularity of the Englisliman 
was very true, but in India they did not know tlie Englishman as 
an Englishman. It seemed to him that the po.sition adopted by the 
Europeans in the East was similar in all respects — namely, they 
started with the assumption that the protection of Asiatics was 
their privilege, and having started on that sacred mission lie was 
not surprised that they should suggest to the Indian that they .should 
change all tho.se things which made up their lives, their civilization 
and their history before they could look forward to imiependence. 
Credit had been paid by the Lecturer to the Hindus in regard to 
their being able to see through things, and the soul of things had 
been found out undoubtedly in the ma.xim that self-government 
was better than any Government under the sun. It w'as true, as had 
been pointed out by the Chairman, that when Indians associated 
with others, and when they met as equals, there was hound to be 
respect for one another. On the other hand, he had mixed with 
Indian officials in high positions — he said it most hone.stly and sin- 
cerely — and he knew that they did feel a difference ; and it was not 
surprising therefore, that others lower down felt that difference also. 
It was a fundamental conception that they must have equality in the 
Empire, and then only would those distinctions disappear. 

He wished with all his heart that the spirit which dominated the 
paper would dominate them all, but they could not ignore the funda- 
mental facts of human history. 

(The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously.) 

Mr. Abba.s Ali Baig, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, said the Association was warmly to be congratulated on its 
success in persuading the Earl of R'onaldshay to take the chair. 
They had had a most eloquent speech from their Chairman. He 
ventured to say that Lord Ronaldshay’s speech would dispel some 
at least of the misconceptions and misunderstahdings which had 
gathered round a long string of quotations from his writings and 
speeches which the Bengal press had been publishing and on which 
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sorts of conjectures and inferences were based. It could be 
taken that Lord Ronaldshay’s rule in Bengal would begin with a 
clean slate and with an open and sympathetic mind, and even with 
some prepossessions in favour of India. Bengal was a most difficult 
province to govern; its teeming millions had recently made long 
strides in education and political thought which had been mani- 
fested in various ways. The War had immensely changed the out- 
look of the people of India as well as the people of Great Britain, 
and they now realized, as they never realized before, how closely 
their fortunes were intertwined, and how essential it was to develop 
the vast latent strength and resources of India, not only for the 
good of the people of India, but also for the security of the whole 
limpire. Bengal offered great opportunities to British adminis- 
trators, who for the ne.\t five years would be under Lord Ronald- 
shay’s leadership, of making the province a source of real strength, 
rather than of weakness and possible danger. The Chairman re- 
ferred more than once to the obstacles which existed in India in 
imderstanding the inner working of the mind of the Indian, and 
the Lecturer had referred to the ancient sage, Rama Krishna, who 
possessed the rare gift of .seeing and understanding things from his 
neighbour’s angle of vision, lie wondered whether Sir John D. 
Ree.s had ever made an effort to do that. In modern times Gordon, 
for example, like Rama Krishna, knew how to get into the skin, 
as it w-ere, of his neighbour, and understand and appreciate his 
feelings. If Englishmen and Indians made a serious effort to 
acquire that capacity the gulf w^hich divided their activities would 
soon be bridged, rendering the Empire unassailable from outside and 
incapable of disruption from within. He wished Lord Ronaldshay 
every success in his rule in Bengal. (Hear, hear.) 

(On being seconded, the vote of thanks was put to the meeting 
and carried with acclamation.) 

The Lkcturer, in reply, said : Ladies and gentlemen, I have to 
thank you very much indeed for being such an attentive and re- 
sponsive audience, and also to thank the Chairman very warmly for 
coming here to preside, and to thank all the speakers for the very 
kind w ords which have been spoken in support of some of the things 
f have had to say. I was very much surprised, and at the same time 
very glad, to see that an audience could be found who would listen 
to remarks about the Brotherhood of Religions in London. I 
should like to tell you a little story ; There was once a man whose 
name was Little, and he had a little wife and a large family, and a 
little income. One day someone said to him : “I should like to know 
how it is that you, Mr. Little, and your little wife and your large 
family live on your little income ?” He replied, “ The fact is ‘ Every 
little helps.*'* Now England is Mr. Little and Ireland is his little 
wife and India antf the Colonies are their large family. How does 
Mr. Little get along ? He gets along because “ Every Little helps.** 
Therefore every “ Little ” ought to be represented at the family con- 



claves. That is why we are all glad to hear India and the Colonies 
are to be represented on the War Council. 

In conclusion, may I tender to Bengal and her future Governor 
my warmest good wishes. Since we of the Aryan race arc brothers, 
and on the banks of Father Thames and Mother Ganges we still use 
words coming from the same root, should not the magic word 
“ Brotherhood ” be the mainspring of the government of India. 

The Chairman then suitably replied and the proceedings 
terminated. 



SERBIA OR BULGARIA? 

By Vladislav R. Savitcii 
Late Head of the Royal Serbian Press Bureau at Bel^de. 

The future solution of Balkan questions offers to the British statesman a 
fine opportunity for insight and wisdom, as upon it will depend the peace 
! n the Balkans and the security of the British position in the Mediterranean. 
After the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, the durable settlement in 
that part will depend mainly upon the mutual position and relative strength 
of Serbia and Bulgaria, as it depended in the centuries preceding the 
arrival of the Turks. 

Great Britain’s paramount interest in the Balkans is undoubtedly the 
realization of the principle, “ The "Balkans for the Balkan nations, a 
durable peace, and protection from conquest by any Great Power.” 

How can it be achieved ? Russia and Austria, having been inspired by 
other sentiments, strove in the past to maintain the equilibrium of forces, 
a policy which offered wide scope for the mutual jealousies of the Balkan 
peoples, thus enfeebling their strength and preparing the road for the 
foreign conqueror. Great Britain, on the contrary, seems to have favoured 
the creation of a strong State, able to exercise an effective hegemony and 
offer strong resistance to any scheme for the foreign conquest of the 
Balkans. Her choice at that time, it appears, fell upon Bulgaria. 

How did that come about ? In the days of the Congress of Berlin the 
knowledge of the Balkans and its nations was very imperfect in this 
country, and is only slightly improved with the general public in spite of 
many events and facts glaringly contradicting the views about the Balkans 
held before the present war. The British sympathies for Bulgaria can be 
easily accounted for in two ways. They date and were created by the 
stirring letters of “ the Grand Old Man ” appealing on behalf of the 
Bulgarians against the atrocities perpetrated in 1875 Turks in 

Eastern Bulgaria. Those letters found a most responsive echo in this 
country, as no appeal to the generosity and humanity of the English 
people has ever been in vain. What would “the Grand Old Man ” and 
his generation have said to-day had they seen, as we do, the next genera- 
tion of the free Bulgarians fighting side by side with the same barbarian 
Turks against the liberties of Europe ? 
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In those days the German danger was, unfortunately, not fully realized 
in this country, and Austria-Hungary was considered almost as a friend 
and {>ossible ally. In accordance with these views Austrian penetration 
into the Balkans was not opp>osed, and Serbia's struggle for freedom and 
the unity of her race was overlooked or neglected. 

But recent events in the Balkans opened new horizons and demanded a 
revision of the former view. The British public and British statesmen have 
now learned that the German danger is real, and the Russian an imaginary 
one. They know now that Serbia proved the real bulwark against 
the tide of German militarism. Moreover, they have been convinced 
that the Serbian race is the strong element in the future building of 
European peace and democracy, and, moreover, that it is Serbia and her 
nation which can far more successfully fulfil the function of a strong 
barrier against the conquest of the Balkans by any Great Power. They 
know now that peace in South-Eastern Europe cannot be secured 
without a satisfactory solution of the Southern Slav question on the basis of 
ethnographic unity and complete independence. Phe importance of this 
question is to day recognized even by Austria Hungary, who, after having 
provoked a bloody world crisis in order to crush Serbia, feels compelled 
to try to satisfy the national feeling of the Southern Slavs. After having 
created such a terrible situation in Bosnia-Herzegovina and other Southern 
Slav countries, she seeks to reconcile their population and to forestall the 
Allies by the creation of a united Southern Slav State. Of course, it is 
only a bureaucratic scheme of Vienna courtiers, who can never learn that 
the world can no longer be ruled by the petty intrigues of cunning 
wirepullers. 

In the interests of peace and democracy the principle of an artificial 
equilibrium in the Balkans must be abandoned, and give place to a plan 
for the creation of a really strong national vState. 

The unity of Serbia and Bulgaria would be an ideal solution. But this 
ideal, which could have been achieved in 1878, is impossible to realize 
now. Notwithstanding their common origin and the small difference in 
their language and civilization, the Serbian and Bulgarian nations have 
trodden diverse political ways, and have also differentiated greatly in 
psychology, ideals, and character. Accordingly, we must turn to the 
scheme of creating a strong Serbia or Bulgaria. Let us dispassionately 
consider the possibilities of such a combination. 

After her cynical duplicity and the excesses committed by her troops 
in Macedonia and the Dobrudja, as well as her complicity in the 
latest Armenian horrors committed by her allies, the Turks, we can 
be sure that Bulgaria can command no sympathy amongst any sound' 
minded people in this country. Serbia, on the contrary, by her gallant 
fight, by her martyrdom, by her devotion to the cause of liberty and 
democracy, by the idealistic character of her aspirations, has well merited, 
and indeed enjoys, the warm sympathies of the, whole consensus ot 
British opinion. This appeal to sentiment and justice will certainly count 
in the final solution, but for the moment let us put them into the back 
ground. 
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Let us inquire what, independently of any sentimental reason, they can 
offer for the realization of a strong State in the Balkans, First, let us con- 
sider the case of Bulgaria. As a consequence of the victory of the Allies, 
Bulgaria can be treated in three different ways. She can be compensated 
by the territories in Serbian Macedonia, Greek Thrace, and Rumanian 
Dobrudja, or be left with her pre-war frontiers, or diminished in size and 
power by compensating Serbia and Rumania, The first solution is 
morally impossible. It would mean, in a mere access of folly, to sacrifice 
friends and allies to benefit an unscrupulous enemy. A proposal in that 
direction would constitute the greatest attack upon the honour of all the 
Allies, Bulgaria’s ingratitude and treachery to Russia would go un- 
punished, the cause of civilization would be for ever betrayed. Therefore, 
such a combination could be dismissed as oifeiisive to common sense and 
to every moral conception. 

Let ns, for a moment, consider what would be its practical cc>nse 
quences. Bulgaria before 1912 had a population of 4,500,000. In 1913 
it was increased by some 750,000. Thus, before the present war her 
population was 5,250,000. Should she obtain the territory ceded to 
Rumania in r9i3, she could add 250,000 more. In acquiring all the 
territo?ies in Serbian Macedonia disputed in 1913, she would get one 
million more, and by annexing the Greek districts of Seres, Cavalla, 
and Inarna she could add another half a million. Thus constituted 
against every moral law, Bulgaria would have 7,000,000 inhabitants, 
whereas Serbia, with Montenegro and f)tber Serbian i^rovinces in Austria- 
Hungary, would have a population of 12,000,000. It is evident that 
such a combination with Bulgaria could neither stand nor achieve any 
practical pur['Ose, besides being morally monstrous. 

The second solution : to leave Bulgaria in her pre-war frontiers could 
satisfy neither .Serbia nor Rumania Moreover, such a solution would 
allow Bulgaria, with her power unimpaiied, to jump at the next opportunity 
for doing evil. Serbia’s main artery, rhe access to Salonica through the 
valleys of the Morava and the Vardar, would remain exposed to the 
Bulgarian danger, so that Serbia could neiiher peacefully enjoy her posi- 
tion nor freely develop her economic resources. The conditions in the 
Balkans would then remain unsettled, and subject to a fresh revision. 
Therefore, this solution also should be dismissed as both impracticable 
and unjust, since it does not give any compensation to Serbia for being 
molested by Bulgaria, nor does it satisfy the demands of elementary justice, 
which dictate the punishment of Bulgaria for her attitude in the present 
world struggle. 

The third solution — viz., the compensation of Serbia at the expense of 
Bulgaria — offers to Europe many. advantages. Before the war, Serbia had 
a population of 5,000,000. Her race in Austria-Hungary numbers 
8,000,000 more. If constituted into one State, future Serbia will number 
about 13,000,000, aqd with the help of the Western democracies could 
quite successfully resist any fresh attempt for the conquest of the Balkans. 
But this mission of Serbia to be a bulwark of peace could be strengthened 
by adding to Serbia those territories in what is now Bulgaria, which are 
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inhabited by a population even now neither Serbian nor Bulgarian in 
character. 

Every student of Balkan history knows that Slav tribes, all of whom 
spoke one language and had the same standards of life, settled in the 
Balkans in the sixth century of our era. But the Mongolian tribe of 
the Volgars, penetrating over the Danube at the end of the seventh 
century, conquered the Slav tribes, which lived between the Isker, the 
Danube, the Black Sea, and the Rhodope Mountains, and upon this 
territory, by the mixture of the Mongols with the Slavs, was created a new 
Bulgarian nation. Only later on, after the amalgamation of the Slavs with 
the Mongols was consummated, the Bulgarians crossed the Isker and the 
Rhodope, and for a certain time asserted their dominion over the Slavs 
who inhabited Macedonia or the territories between the Isker and the 
present Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. The Slavs of these territories form an 
intermediary link between the Serbs and the Bulgars, having some 
characteristics in common with both of them. Thus, until now the Bulgars 
never called the Slavs that lived to the west of the Isker “ Bulgars," but 
the “ Shops,” and their language the “ Shopski " language, which is more 
akin to the Serbian than to the Bulgarian tongue. These " Shops,” having 
no Mongolian blood in them, as is proved by their fair Slav type, manifested, 
until the Congress of Berlin, Serbian sympathies, and expressed their 
desire to be united with the Serbs. 

Justice as well as expediency, which in this case do not diverge from 
each other by a hair's breadth, would be best served by compensating 
.Serbia with the territories to the west of the River Isker and the Rhodope 
Mountains. Thus Serbia would be enabled to fulfil her mission of being 
a bulwark for peace in the Balkans. Bulgaria would be deprived of her 
powers for doing evil, be purged from German influences, and might be 
sooner cured from her insane Teutonic ambitions, and eventually find rest 
and prosperity in a union with the Serbs. Of course, this can only 
be achieved later on, as the Serbs, still bleeding from the wounds inflicted 
upon themselves by Bulgaria’s foul action, will not, for a long time, be in 
a mood to entertain any proposal for reconciliation with the Bulgars. 
We say to-day : “ Rather Hell than Paradise shared with the Bulgars. ’’ 
When the Bulgarian nation has thrown off her present masters for ever, the 
Serbs will not persist in their present mood, and an admission of the 
Bulgars in the Southern Slav union may then be expected. 
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A NATIONAL CALAMITY 

By Olga Novikoff 

In an old book — old and old-fashioned, hardly ever read now — I found a 
bookmark which rather interested me : two lines written on it looked large 
rather than bold, as if they had been scribbled by someone who already doubted 
the success of his appeal. It made me nervously think of many things, 
inclusive my far-off country. . . . Here are the two lines : 

“ Love me with all my faults. 

Had I none — everybody would love me.” 

But can the latter condition ever be obtained ? Can anybody rid himself of 
every fault? Big countries, like single humble individuals, cannot be faultless. 
Can you avoid being devoted to your country? Everybody knows that 
devotion is in our very nature. « 

Montaigne was right when he explained love by saying simply: “ Je Paime 
— pareeque e’est-toi, pareeque — e’est moi !" There is no reason, in fact, for 
tracing the very origin of our feelings. Patriotism, perhaps, belongs to that 
category, and you love your country not always “because,"’ but very often in 
spiie of many things. This verbose introduction was, perhaps, necessary in 
order to explain the cause of the following remarks. I wull hasten to pass from 
generalities to concrete facts. 


Lord Napikr, British Ambassador at Petrograd, once said 
to me that he was always anxious to know ladies’ opinions 
about everything, including politics. 

“ I do not think you are quite sincere,” replied I, frankly. 
“ Women are hardly ever behind the scenes ; they are 
carried away by what they read in the papers.” (Now, 
when I was staying at the Russian Embassy with my brother- 
in-law in Vienna (he was then the Russian Ambassador), I 
used to read to him the. ” expeditions diplomatiques,” 
which are sent weekly by our Foreign Office to all their 
Representatives abroad. I was often amazed to see the 
difference between authentic facts and newspaper versions.) 
“They represent, indeed, the ignorant majority. I much 
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prefer the well-informed, intelligent minority. Remember 
what Socrates said when he was quizzed for having 
only one listener to his oration. ‘ You are right,’ replied 
Socrates — ‘ but that only man was Plato.’ ” 

“Yet you forget,” retorted Lord Napier, “the world is 
governed by majorities. Men like Plato are scarce, and 
more appreciated after their death— seldom in their life- 
time.” 

“ Nevertheless,” insisted I, “ take one case amongst 
many : Look at the tendency of public opinion to find fault 
with everything that is done by the Government and its 
representatives. It is a real craving amongst our con- 
temporary dilettante judges,” I concluded, 

“ You have to know and counteract everything which 
brings trouble and mischief,” said the Ambassador. 

Here our dialogue was, unfortunately, interrupted by 
some unexpected visitors. 

How vividly that conversation came back to my memory, 
when I was reading Mr. Archer’s remarkable article in the 
Westminster Gazette a few days ago, and, on the very 
same day, an equally remarkable leader on that burning 
subject in our patriotic Petrograd paper, the Kolokol 
(the Bell). 

Does not the almost simultaneous appearance of these 
protesting articles indicate already a kind of moral link in 
our efforts to counteract, from our respective points of view, 
the harm which is being sometimes done to both our 
countries } 

Is this not also a kind of moral entente 1 But here are a 
few remarks in support of my argument. 

There is a certain curious trait of character that has been 
noticeable among all classes of Russian society during the 
last years, says the Kolokol, from which I take several 
passages and facts. This very regrettable feature manifests 
itself in a general discontent with anything done by any 
official. I am not the only one of that opinion. Never 
yet have our “ Intelligentsia ” and our higher social circles 
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been so carried away by this style of Nihilistic or negative 
criticism as at present. This pernicious style has forced its 
way into our Parliament, holds sway amidst the weariness 
and discouragement of the most moderate elements, and 
reigns in the very heart of those political parties that 
formerly struggled against it with all their strength. The 
defences of wholesome conservatism, indeed, have been 
broken through, its leaders rendered nervous and unstable ; 
and this once strong and united party has fallen to pieces, 
ruined by a tendency that is typical not of our national 
character, but rather of the complete nervous collapse that 
is at this moment humiliating our national dignity. 

This new phase is not the Nihilism of the sixties and 
eighties, against which our Slavophils, like Aksakoff and 
Samarin. struggled with such insistence and success. It 
is not content with a limited activity among the narrow and 
unsteady minds of the “ Intelligentsia ” — but it holds in its 
clutches our wider social and bureaucratic circles, thus 
proving their weakness and unreliability, and it determines 
the mutual relations between our society and our Govern- 
ment, and between our Government and bureaucracy. 
Breaking in upon our social life, it has taken advantage of 
its weariness and discord. Unlike the Nihilism of the 
sixties and eighties, with its leaders and its prophets, this 
tendency to-day poisons our social existence by an utter 
and futile aimlessness, a lack of programme or system or 
calculation in any of its impulses or strivings. 

VVe seem nowadays to be united by nothing so much as 
an inexorable criticism of each other — a criticism founded 
on no sort of serious examination of facts. As Mr. Archer 
also hints, we only see each other’s faults, shut our eyes 
to everything good and useful that is done in our midst, 
and do our utmost to publish our mistakes before all the 
world, not that they may be righted, but only that they may 
be held up to derision. Is it not very like the American 
voter who, when asked to which party he belonged, frankly 
declared that he was always in opposition to every Govern- 
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ment ? Here is our national calamity, that saps our 
strength and our energy. 

Nihilism has brought us the whole fulness of its false 
doctrine and its prophetic pretentions, founded on the 
negation of everything existing, and on the constant asser- 
tion as facts of unconfirmed and unexamined rumours. It 
has bred in us a love of sensation, it has banefully attracted 
all morbid and neurotic characters, and is now proclaiming 
in loud tones that we have no talents and no strong men, 
and it is striving by means of this unpardonable falsehood 
to belittle both Russia and her reputation. There can be 
no greater or more mischievous injustice than this. 

Since when have we suddenly no strong men ? Have 
we no organizers as enlightened by experience and know- 
ledge and energy as any of our Allies } 

We have them indeed in plenty ; but, alas ! one after the 
other, as he steps into the front ranks, he becomes a target 
for the poisonous shafts of abuse and mistrust. And so our 
great men, suffocated by these noxious gases, retreat in 
turn from the scene, leaving their work unfinished. Was 
Othello not right in his indignation : “ What ! in time of 
war ? It is monstrous, monstrous, monstrous !” 

Their places are taken by others and still others ; and if 
among them now and then chance places one unfitted for 
his high calling, his mistakes and shortcomings are imme- 
diately attributed to all the others, with the intention of 
discrediting every authority and sowing mistrust towards 
them among the public. 

Formerly, when such biassed criticism emanated only 
from the extreme left of our Press and our Government, 
public opinion looked upon it as upon the voice of a band 
of embittered, humiliated failures infuriated by the con- 
sciousness of their own unimportance. Later on, when 
this same voice thundered across the ranks of the Pro- 
gressive block, the patient public interpreted it as a struggle 
for power. Now, however, that it has raised its cry even 
among representatives of the extreme right, our Russia 
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hears in it no echo of her own soul, for the soul of Russia 
creates, constructs, unites, dreams of unity, of great aspira- 
tion, of high ideals, and does not deserve that a blaspheming 
Nihilism should dare to raise its head and desecrate her 
sanctuary. 

This uninvited guest, with its train of destruction, humilia- 
tion, and national abuse, has the temerity to speak in 
Russia’s name, and to leave its impress even on the utter- 
ances of our well-known men. It has entangled some 
formerly staunch party leaders in the maze of foggy 
rumour, and has transformed some of our so-called poli- 
ticians into street hawkers. 

A remark, which I particularly like, is ascribed to 
Napoleon : his opinion about our soldiers. Himself a 
great warrior, he declared that : “ It is not enough to kill 
a Russian soldier ; a Russian soldier will never desert his 
post until he is not only killed, but actually pulled down to 
the ground.” 

In a certain sense, have wc not all to cling to our posts, 
even when others think that we are killed and quite dead ? 

Life has often been compared to a battle, and every 
mortal to a combatant in that battle. The crying neces- 
sity of the moment is for fighters like the Russian soldiers, 
as described by the French Emperor, patriots, persevering 
and self-sacrificing to the last second of their lives. 

One would think that in time of war, with the appearance 
of the enemy, there would arise simultaneously a series 
of national and patriotic duties. There should certainly 
follow great privations, self-oblivious sacrifices, the banish- 
ment of all personal interests. The proverb runs : ” Look 
after the pennies, and the pounds will look after them- 
selves.” A very good proverb in time of peace ; but in 
time of war we must not look after our pennies, even if 
they take the shape of pounds, when we give them for 
our country. Rather let us recall the Roman’s advice : 
“ De minimis non curat przEtor.” 

But there is one patriotic duty in particular which is 
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unfortunately honoured in the breach as well as in the 
observance — namely, the abolition of political bickerings. 

I observe in England a wise regulation introduced into 
all the establishments which are declared to be under 
Government. There nobody is permitted to leave his post 
on his own good pleasure. In time of war many things 
obtain entirely new values. Can there be anything more 
miserable than these personal interests when there is an 
ocean of high duties before us 

Should not the same principle of self-devotion manifest 
itself in every position, high or low ? Yet is it not amazing 
to see how these elementary duties are sometimes neglected 

Day after day, the readers of our most influential Russian 
newspapers are confronted with articles and suggestions 
and insinuations. 

One would think, that since a newspaper is not a secret 
communication, but a printed, public, black and white state- 
ment of its own sympathies and tendencies, it would be 
easier correctly to estimate these tendencies by the evidence 
of articles published in the paper in question, than by 
premature problematical conjectures. It is only fair to add, 
however, that one of the newspapers shows the praise- 
worthy example of preferring to ask the censorship to read 
all their publications beforehand. That censorship is not 
always immaculate is no doubt true, and I was convinced 
of that from my own experience. When 1 published a 
book in defence of Russia, which, thanks to Mr. Gladstone 
and numerous other reviewers, met with tremendous suc- 
cess, on sending it to Russia I learned, to my amazement, 
that it was prohibited by the Censors because it contained 
a long chapter on the Zemsky Sobon : meetings of repre- 
sentatives summoned by the Government, which often 
made themselves admirably useful to Russia. Thus, in 
the year 1612 it was thanks to these assemblies' voice that 
a defensive war was declared against Poland and carried 
through victoriously. Many amongst them had to pay ;^300 
for mistakes which have been made, perhaps inadvertently. 
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in their columns. These fines occurred since the declara- 
tion of the freedom of the Press. 

Our great novelist, Count Leon Tolstoy, once made a 
joke at my expense. “ I tell you what you should always 
wear on your belt,” he said — “ a little rapier ; it will be 
quite in harmony with your nature.” 

“ Oh no !” I protested, “ weapons and ideas — which 
are also weapons in a certain sense — ought not to be 
exhibited as sign-boards. They become blunt from contact 
with the air.” I might have added: “Besides, it is bad 
diplomacy to proclaim one’s views on the housetops, but I 
very seldom thought of diplomacy in my youthful days.” 

But Nihilism requires all this noise — and so our agitators 
must continue to be futile and blind, and not to be particular 
about the means they employ to attain their ends. 

Nihilism indeed does not even limit itself to abusing 
“the powers that be” — it attacks representative people in 
all spheres : in society, in trade, in finance, in agriculture. 
For the definite mistake of arly one special person, it hisses 
poisonously against entire social circles, and makes an out- 
cry on unfounded charges of bribery, corruption and all 
possible crimes. It criticizes everything and everybody, 
and drags its libellous and uninvestigated accusations alike 
through the peasants’ cottage, the nobleman’s castles, the 
Government office. 

Such is my humble diagnosis of contemporary tendencies 
— this diagnosis is suggested by no party feeling nor 
political interest, but is dictated solely by conscience and 
love for the interests of Russia. 

One more word. The question arises in my mind-: Is 
all this storm of ruinous criticism in our midst really typical 
of our national mentality and moral outlook? No! and 
again no ! 

This is not Russian at all. And well-informed people — 
thank God we. still possess a few of these — ascribe that 
degenerating tendency to German influence in Russia. 

In conclusion, I would like briefly to say that the West- 
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minster Gazette has rendered a service to the Allies in 
publishing Mr. Archer’s article. 

What a good New Year’s gift that article was to all the 
thinking and reading public 1 
An eminent English judge once remarked : “ The truth 
will out even in an affidavit but, unfortunately, it takes 
time for truth to become transformed into a truism and 
enlighten everybody. Nor does this always happen. 

There is but this remedy to the above disease — fortu- 
nately there is a remedy — unswerving devotion to your 
country and Truth. 

Time is onward slowly pressing, 

Years are telling my decline, 

Yet I cling with fond caressing 
To the moments that are mine. 

“ While I tread with footstei)s firmer 
Ever near and nearer Truth, 

Often lost amidst the murmur 
And the restless dreams of youth." 
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THE DETHRONED GERMAN DESPOTISM IN 

MUSIC 

The present war has opened the eyes of the world to many 
important facts ; one of these, which is most welcome to 
all lovers of music, is that the German attempt to conquer 
sound, if legitimate in the past, has become quite 
illegitimate now, when her composers are chiefly musical 
pigmies. Professor Wassily Safonoff has rendered a signal 
service in distinguishing wha£ is really great and what is 
not. He may therefore be described as one of the principail 
pioneers in this new musical crusade. 

This Russian professor occupies a high position as a 
pianist, as an orchestral conductor, and as a musical peda- 
gogue, not only in Russia and England, but also in America, 
and, in fact, everywhere. German influence in music pre- 
sents the same features as it has done in every other art : 
domineering absorption in every direction. Nowadays, 
Germany cannot occupy the position she had some thirty 
years ago — not only in politics, but also in art. At present 
the tendency is more and more to study all rising con- 
temporary^ talents, and to foresee their future grandeur. It 
is evident that the arrogant German attitude even in music 
is entirely unjustified. 

But to return especially to Professor Safonoff and tht 
services he is now rendering. He has created a new 
formula for achieving musical excellence and even per- 
fection in piano-playing (“ New Formula for the Piano 
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Teacher and Piano Student”; London : J. and W. Chester, 
3s. net). 

Czerny, dementi, and Kramer were in former years 
enthusiastically recognized as leading authorities for that 
attainment. Mr. Safonoff’s system of instruction and cul- 
tivation of music is going to replace the past century’s 
German leaders in these branches, who, as in the case of 
so many other arts and crafts of German origin, will now 
occupy a lower place. 

The chief aim in Mr. SafonofTs system of instruction 
is to give the pupil the possibility of attaining the same 
result of perfection by a shorter cut — namely, by econo- 
mizing the student’s exercising time. This attainment is 
based on considering chiefly the power of the thumb as 
the high principle for forming, building, and directing a 
musical technique to advantage. 

Thus Professor Safonoff’s coming edition of “ Piano 
Practice ” is comparatively small, containing twenty pages 
of moderate formulae, which 'consequently can be combined 
into various aspects. 

The thumb plays the prominent part in his system for 
the practice of scales, arpeggios, etc. The masters of the 
past also knew this, but they left unnoticed the possible 
variations which give a complete independence of action to 
the other fingers. Also a novel introduction in this new 
system is the possibility of practising these exercises with- 
out striking a sound on a dumb piano. Both pedagogues 
and the pupils will soon find out the utility of Professor 
SafonofTs formula. When this new system is successfully 
mastered there is no difficulty in performing exercises with 
double notes (tierces and sextas). 

At first this exercise seems tedious and trying, but in 
the end the pupil attains the required velocity and 
independence of the fingers, and can correct and 
strengthen whatever faults have been contracted under 
other systems. 

It is obvious that this system takes less time than the 
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usual musical exercises, and at the same time has the 
effect of increasing the intellectual attention. 

Of special interest and importance are the observations 
on rhythm, and there is abundance of good advice in this 
direction. It is to be expected that Professor SafonofTs 
work will command great attention ; the more so as the 
London publisher, Mr. Chester, has had it translated into 
other languages, including Russian ; the original being 
written in English. 

“ Ars una species mille,” as Mr. Safonoff remarks ; his 
method is not difficult, and if taken up rightly will correct 
any former defects in finger practice. 

Thus with Mr. Safonoff’s new innovation the German 
systems will be left behind, and their former despotism 
will be dethroned. 

When a country — as also a private individual — loses 
every ideal of morality, of justice or charity, a general 
collapse manifests itself in every direction — in politics, in 
literature, in arts, in everything. Even scientific discoveries 
assume a hideous form which only bring misery and provoke 
universal maledictions, such as Zeppelins, submarines, and 
liquid fire, to mention only a few at random. This moral 
collapse may be easily traced to Germany’s so-called 
triumphs of 1871. Volumes could be written on this 
theme. “ Qui mal embrasse, tnal itreint'' But to-day I 
will not desert our great Professor Safonoff’s powerful 
thumb and indicate his Russian work in musical progress. 
It certainly deserves study and gratitude. 


Olga Novikoff, nde Kir^eff. 



ARYAN ORIGIN OF THE WORLD’S 
CIVILIZATION 

PRELIMINARY NOTICE 
By L. A. Waddell 

{AU rights reserved to Author) 

The main research which I have pursued continuously 
throughout the greater part of my life, and to which I have 
devoted my entire time during the past ten years — for 
the unknown Origin of our Aryan ancestors and of their 
Civilization under which we now live — has resulted in 
discoveries which revolutionize the established views 
universally held by historians, ^classic scholars, theologians, 
sociologists and anthropologists upon the origin of man’s 
civilization, the rise and progress of the great races in both 
East and West (including the British), and upon the 
origins of the great religions of the world. The details 
with full proofs are shortly to be published in book-form ; 
but meanwhile I am led to understand that readers may be 
interested to learn something of the nature and vast scope 
of these discoveries in reconstructing the lost history of 
mankind, and of the Aryans in particular. I therefore 
give here the titles of some of the chief chapters, with 
many of the sectional headings in detail. 

Radical defects are observed in the established European 
theories of the age and source of Indo-Aryan civiliza- 
tion. — No evidence whatever of any civilization in 
India before the seventh century b.c. The present 
exaggerated estimate of the age of Indian civilization 
rests merely upon arbitrary assumptions of Sanskrit 
scholars which are now shown to be baseless. Sans- 
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krit was not evolved, even in its “ Vedic ” form, until 
after 200 b.c. 

Origin of the so-called “ Indian” civilization discovered to 
be in Asia Minor and Babylonia. — Religious and 
mythological clues lead from India to Syria and 
Babylonia. Ancient India was mapped out with 
names after those of Asia Minor, in its provinces, 
cities, river and mountain names. Inhabitants of 
Asia Minor in the pre-Greek period (before 700 b.c.) 
were the “ Khatti ” or “ Hittites,” who disappear from 
Asia Minor in the seventh century b.c., .coincident 
with the appearance of civilization in India under the 
“ Khattiya.” 

A Hittite-Mede invasion of India in circa 680-710 b.c. 
discovered to be the source of the first civilization of 
India and of the so-called Iranian separation. — The 
first Aryan tribes who invaded India were the 
“ Khattiya ” or “ Khattri ” or “ Kshattra ” of the 
Kuru and Panchala tribes. Identity of the Hittites 
or Khatti of Syria with the Aryan Khattiya or 
Kshattra of the Kuru (or “Syria”) and the Panchala 
(or Phoenician) tribes of the first Aryan invasion of 
India. The name Kuru is the original of “ Syria,” St. 
George, Giaour, Georgia, and Cyrus (Greek Kuros), 
and Kurd. The name Panchala is the original of 
“ Phoenicia,” disclosing the Aryan and non-Semitic 
race-affinity of the Phoenicians. The last king of the 
Hittites, “ Wisidiri ” or “ Pisiris ” of Carchemish, 
738*7^7 B C » is found to be Vichitra of the Indian 
lists, and father of the first Aryan king of India. 
Identity of the last Hittite kings of Kurdistan with the 
later Kuru kings of the Indian lists. Barrekub, the 
Hittite king of 730 -b.c., is the Vedic king Balhika, 
and presumably the founder of Balochistan and 
Kandahar, and father-in-law of the first Aryan king 
of India. Panamu, the Hittite king of Hattina in 
Syria in 738-735 b.c., is “ Pandu king of Hastina” 
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of the Indian lists, and father of the Pandus. 
Tarkhu(-nazi), the Hittite prince of 7 17-7 12 b.c., 
is “ Daiukka ” or Dharta or Dhrita, leader of the 
Hittite exodus and the first Aryan king of India. 
His father Vichitra is Visht'aspa, the unidentified king 
of Media, who patronized Zoroaster. The Medes are 
the “ Mitanni ” with a vastly remote origin before 
1400 B.C. ; the “ Hyrcanian ” Medes are “ Srinjaya” 
of Indian lists. New-found fixed date for Zoroaster 
and “ Iranian Separation ” at circa 71 1-700 b.c. 

Line of the Hittite-Mede exodus to India from Syria 
(Kuru) was through Balochistan — discovering the 
Dravidians in Egypt and Mesopotamia before 
5000 B.c. Indian aboriginal Dravidian trade-mart in 
S. Balochistan circa 750-700 b.c., established by the 
Phoenicians under King Dhrita’s ancestors. Phoenician 
early maritime trade revealed with India circa 750 
(and ? 2600 B.c.) in the pre- Aryan period of India. 
Semi-Dravidian or Indian origin of Vyasa, the priest- 
minister of the Hittite king of Dhrita, also the com- 
piler of the Rig Veda, and now discovered to be the 
first of the Indian Brahmans on the Ganges. Pre- 
Aryan home of the Brahman Vyasa’s “grandsons,” 
the five Pandus, and of the Dravidian merchants of 
Balochistan, located in Pandya on the S.E. coast 
of India. Site of the Phoenician port of Balochistan 
in the pre- Aryan period of India fixed at Patala at 
the mouth of the Indus. Capture of this Phoenician 
port on the Indus by the Dravidian Brahmans circa 
750 as the leading episode of Buddha’s greatest and 
last “ previous ” birth, Vessantara, who is identified 
with Vichitra the Hittite king (738-717 b.c.). Vast 
extent of the. Hittite- Medje empire under Vichitra 
and his father, from Mediterranean to Caspian Sea 
and to Indus. Discovery of his father Santanu or 
Sivi as Sardur II. of Armenia, 750-735 B.c. The 
kings of Van discovered to be the Aryan ancestors of 
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Vichitra (and Dhrita), the Hittite-Mede emperor. 
The Van or Biani, subject-people of Armenia of eighth 
and ninth centuries b.c., discovered to be Dravidian 
“ Pani ” and the pre-Akkadian aborigines of North 
Mesopotamia, and are Dravidian in type. Dravidian 
origin of the name Khaldi for the people of Van 
and the source of the name “ Chaldea ” in the 
deified Tigris or “ Khal” river of the Chaldees. 
Identity of the Dravido-Armenian goddess “ Khaldi ” 
with the primeval Mother-goddess of the Syrians, 
also the triad gods of Van with the Hittite, Syrian, 
and Hindu trinity and the origin of the Christian 
trinity. Pre-Sumerian aborigines of Mesopotamia 
or Chaldea as Dravidians circa 5000 d.c. Dravidians 
were the pre-historic aborigines of Egypt circa 
5000 B.c. A main factor leading to the “ Aryan ” 
invasion of India was the pre-existing suzerainty by 
tlie Hittite-Medes over the western Dravidians and 
some intermarriage probably with their South- Indian 
kindred. 

First Aryan invasion of India and the beginning of civiliza- 
tion in India was the Hittite-Mede exodus through 
Balochistan to the Ganges circa 680 b.c. and the 
commencement of the “Vedic” period of India. — 
Absence of civilization in India before circa 680 b.c. 
and quality of civilization then introduced. The 
Aryan “Invasion” was not a military achievement. 
Point of crossing the Indus was at Patala. Line of 
migration to the new capital on Ganges near modern 
Delhi. Ethnic evidence for this line of migration is 
supplied by the location of the Indian tribes of Kurus, 
Khattri or Kshattra, and Jats {i.e., Khatti or Hittites) 
and Panchalas (or Phoenicians). New date for the 
beginning of the Indian Vedic period at about 680 b.c. 

First Aryan and Vedic king of India is Dharta or Dhrita, 
circa 680 b.c. He was son of the last Hittite king of 
Carchemish, and his capital, the first Aryan city in 
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India, is named after the old Hittite capital “ Car- 
chemish” and “ Hattina” in Kurdistan. — King Dhrita 
or Dharta was a new-comer. His sea-trade with China 
circa 670-650 B.c. by his Phcenician merchantmen. 
His capital, called after Hittite capital Garh-muktesar 
or Hastina is the exact etymological and phonetic 
equivalent of " Garga-mish,” in the Sumerian and 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, discovering the Sumerian origin 
of the latter. 

Great Epic Inter- tribal War for the partition of India about 
668 p.c,, as the unsuspected leading factor in the rise 
of Brahmanism as well as the Anti-Brahmanic religions 
of Krishnism, Jainism and Buddhism. — Division of 
primitive Aryan India by the epic war into Brahmanic 
and Anti-Brahmanic halves, explaining the origin and 
incidence of Brahmanism and Buddhism. Origin of 
the god Brahma was subsequent to about 250 b.c. 
The Pandes of Oudh as the descendants of the Pandu 
Dravido - Phoenicians from Armenia and Madras. 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Krishnism found to be political 
anti- Brahmanic products of the epic war of about 
660 B.C., and to have arisen outside Brahmanic India, 

The New Evidence and methods of employing it to establish 
new proto -Aryan history and Chronology. — The 
archaic Indian Chronicles are now interpreted for the 
first time. Non-interpretation has been due to the 
false theories of Sanskrit scholars. The chronicles of 
the ancient kings and genealogies in the epics are 
official lay records. How the “ Syrian Hittites ” suc- 
ceeded in preserving in India the continuous archaic 
Aryan tradition which was lost by all other branches 
of the Aryan race, Superior historicity of the Epic 
archaic tradition to that of the Rig Veda. 

Methods of employing the new evidence : Analytic and 
Synthetic — (i) for identifying the chronicle-kings with 
those of the ancient monuments of Egypt, Asia Minor 
and Babylonia and classic European and Bible-history; 
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and (2) for reconstructing the lost Aryan chronology 
and pre-history. — Points of contact, synchronisms, etc. 

Lost history of the origin of Man’s Civilization and the rise 
of races and nations, reconstructed from authentic 
Aryan traditional records : — 

I. Pre - Adamite or Primitive Period. — Primeval and 
Matriarchic Stages from about 200,000 to 5000 b.c. 

Superiority of the Aryan cosmic tradition to the Semitic 
version in Genesis — evolutionary v. special creation 
theory of Jews. Advent of the first man, Manu, before 
circa 200,000 b.c. First men recorded traditionally as 
black dwarfs. Cradle-land of first man presumably in 
Africa, the home of the gorilla and dwarfs or pigmies, 
and not in Malaya. Memory of ape-like ancestors. 
Memory of early quaternary forests. Matriarchal 
stage of primitive man — the Dramids — with rise of 
the serpent and cow-cults from about 150,000 b.c. 
Pre-Adamite man represents the matriarchic stage, 
“ the daughters of men (z>., Manu) ” of Genesis. The 
pre- Adamites (from about 150,000 b.c.?) were called 
Ner or Nag (the “Ne-philim” and A-Nak of the 
Hebrews and the A-Nu of the Egyptians), and are 
seen to be proto-Dravids or Dramids — the “ Romit ” 
(Romani gypsy) of Egyptians. The Serpent deified 
as the river Nile by the Dramids {circa 150,000 b.c. ?) 
is the first human conception of a god — an earth-water 
god, discovering the origin of the Serpent-cult in the 
totem of the pre-historic Egyptian Dramids. Early 
migrations of the primeval Dramids from the Nile 
valley circa 150,000 to 200,000 b.c. The Taurus, the 
home of the wild cow, discovered to be the cradle-land 
of the higher civilization, and the cow-cult as an 
important factor in the pre-historic evolution of man, 
about 100,000 to 50,000 B.c. onwards. Cow-cult as a 
leading element in early social and religious progress 
resulting in the pastoral stage of society and matriarchy 
VOL. XI. o 
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circa 100,000 to 50,000 b.c. The pre-Adamite Dramid 
cow-keepers of the Taurus were called “ Basu” about 
50,000 B.c. (.?). This designation for matriarchic cow- 
herds is found also in Egyptian, Sumerian and Hittite 
with identical meaning, sound and symbol. 

Rise of the Mother-cult of Ida (Maia or Mary), discovering 
the “ Gain ” priestesses of Ida in Taurus- Armenia to 
be the Khaldis (or Chaldees) of Ur or Armenia, 
disclosing “ the Crown of Lower Egypt " of Egyptolo- 
gists to be the milk-pail of Mother Ida (or Cybele) of 
Asia Minor ; the historic basis for the god Wodan or 
Budha or Hermes (Mercury). — The great matriarch 
of pre-Adamite man was Ila or Ida, the historic 
earthly prototype of the goddess Ida or Cybele, Maya 
(Maia or Mary, Diana and Hathor-Isis). Geographi- 
cal location of Ida’s first matriarchate was on the 
Saras river in the Cilician Taurus, and it extended to 
Galatia (the land of the Gallis) or eunuch-priests of 
Ida (the Goala or Cowherds), and Khaldi or Chaldees. 
The watch -dog of the cave of mother Ida was the 
origin of the myth of Hermes, the Sarama of the 
Indian Vedas and epics, discovering the pre-Adamite 
origin of the Egyptian gods Bes and Tahuti and the 
Ganesh of the Indians, the Janus of the Romans and 
St. Januaris of Christians ; and the naturalistic origin 
of the lyre of Apollo. The cat as an animal of Ida is 
called Phus-ati, the pre- Adamite original of the English 
“ puss ” and the Egyptian bast, showing the early pre- 
historic domestication of that animal. How the cow 
of Ida’s cave became deified and identified with Ida, 
the nursing-mother ; and how the Ida-cow became 
the earth-cow-goddess and latterly the horned moon 
queen, disclosing the cow as the origin of the first 
conception of a supreme god. 

Hermaphrodite or Bisexual phase of Ida as Ila-Sudyumna 
or The Sodomite, is discovered to be El Shadday the 
god of Abraham and the original of the Jewish Satan, 
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disclosing the racial origin of the Israelites from the 
Yezidi or “ Devil- worshippers ” of Armenian Ur of 
the Chaldees. — Ida or Ila, the mistress of Hermes, 
was with the latter the origin of the Herm-aphrodite 
myth. Ida, the bisexual matriarch surnamed Su- 
dyumna, was the original of the Sodomite god, with 
whom Abraham is associated in Genesis. Abraham's 
god is not Jehovah, but Ila-Sudyumna. The golden 
calf of Aaron in the Ida cult. Bloody Jewish sacrifice 
of cattle as in the cult of Ila-Sudyumna of the Khaldis 
or Chaldees. Circumcision as a Sodomite rite, of Ida’s 
eunuch initiation. The ark of the tabernacle in the 
Hittite Ida cult. Culmination of the matriarchy in 
moral degeneracy and vice, the world-*' wickedness ” 
of Genesis. 

II. Early Adamite or Proto-Aryan or Kshati (Hittite) 
Period ; Rise of P'atherhood and the higher civiliza- 
tion — from about 5000 n.e. to 4800 b.c. Adam was 
an historic king and the original of Prometheus, and 
overthrew the Matriarchy with its female god, the 
Serpent-cow Ida, “ El Shadday ” or Satan, and first 
established fatherhood and civilized rule about 50CX) b.c. 
Adam’s noble character is falsified by the matriarchal 
Jews in the Bible. Inscriptional Akkadian references 
to " King Adam ” in Armenia-Cappadocia as long 
anterior to circa 3750 b.c. The date of Adam- 
Prometheus was about 5000 b.c. His name and 
titles, by Jewish and other matriarchic perversion of 
the etymologies, have provided the fable of Adam’s 
curse and fall. Buddha as an unregenerate matriarchist . 
and anti-Adamite, and retailer of the curse on Adam. 
Adam’s successful revolt against matriarchy is tacitly 
admitted in Genesis by his institution of marriage 
with subjection of woman. Adam was the Greek 
hero Prometheus, the champion of man against the 
“ unjust god ” (properly goddess) of his time, also 
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under his different epithets the original of the Egyptian 
P-tah (the Pater or “father” of the dead), the Baby- 
lonian Mitara and Nabu, and the Indian Puru-Ravas, 
Prithu, Pushan, Mitta, Mitra and Mrityu of the epics, 
Vedas and Buddhism. 

Origin of Adam- Prometheus : He was a Caucasian goat- 
herd “chief” (or Ikshv) of the Aja or Uz (Euxine) 
tribe of proto-Aryans, Northmen who invaded Ida’s 
land of Armenia-Taurus-Cilicia about 5000 b.c. Pre- 
Adamite goat-herds were matriarchic, and the Dramid 
goat-herds of Armenia, the Pani, were the historical 
basis of Pan and his goat-footed satyrs and of the 
Kentaurs (Gandharva of the Indian texts). The goat 
was the totem of Adam’s tribe, his own royal ensign 
and symbol of his male god, and origin of the scape- 
goat as Sin-Redeemer, disclosing the totem-origin of 
the goat-beard style of shaving the upper-lip as a 
badge of the Aryans. Adam’s title of I-Kshvak as 
the He-goat with the* goat’s beard, as the title of 
early kings (the Heq of Egypt, Hyk-sos, Shaikh and 
“Chief”). Survivals of Adam’s goat cult in early 
Britain. Personal appearance and character of Adam- 
Prometheus from the Indian, Hittite, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian tradition and monuments. 

Eve or “ASi-of-Ur” is found to be the “ Euryph-Ae.ssa, 
Asia, and Euryd-Ice ” of the Greeks and the Issah of 
Genesis. Her historic origin, Truth about the For- 
bidden Fruit, Tree of Knowledge, Serpent- temptation 
and Garden of Eden ; and a new site for the latter. 
Eve was a priestess of the Ida-cult in Ur of the 
Khaldis in Kurdistan. The rib-legend is a false 
etymology. Eve’s premature death four years after 
marriage and resulting grifef of Adam was the historic 
basis of the legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, and 
presumably a cause of Adam’s discovery of a future 
life for the blessed dead. The alleged “ fall of Man 
through Adam ” is really a false matriarchic shibboleth 
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for the first great ascent of man. Garden of Eden 
and a new site for it in Armenia-Cilicia. Wreckage 
of Eden by volcanic eruption about 4960 b.c. Second 
Eden in Cilicia at Adana. Tree of Knowledge with 
its forbidden fruit in the Indian and Sumerian texts 
and Akkad monumental inscriptions. It grew in the 
garden of King Adam-Kubera “ the Cultivator,” king 
of the “Jacks” in Kuru-Armenia, and its relation to 
the nursery tale of Jack and the Bean-stalk. Indian 
versions of the temptation of woman by the forbidden 
fruit of Adam’s tree, with the Serpent-aspect of the 
tempter and the curse on Adam. 

King Adam- Prometheus’ epoch-making discoveries and 
humanitarian reforms. — His discovery of improved 
fire-production, and of metals — bronze. Pre-Adamite 
natural fire was supposed to be derived from the 
Serpent of lightning, who is revealed as “ Satan.” 
Identity of the pre-Adamite fiery serpent of lightning 
in Egyptian, Hittite, BeTbylonian, Sumer, and Indian 
languages. Artificial fire produced by Adam- Pro- 
metheus by percussion. Shape of his meteorite iron- 
flint-striker. His discovery of Agriculture. He was 
a “ Hittite,” properly Khat" or Xat" in Sumerian, 
and founder of the Hittites or Aryans about 4960 b.c., 
disclosing the meaning of the name “ Khati.” His 
institution of fatherhood and marriage, marriage- 
contract and domestic family-life. Nakedness taboo 
re The Fall and the Golden Fleece. As builder of 
houses. As a father (P-tah, Pitr, Pater and “pro- 
tector,” in Sumerian Pap{ai), and Ad-ad or " Adda ” 
= Dad). As the historical basis of St. George of the 
Dragon legend. Adam as a democrat “ Mate ” ; 
Wise friend, Mitra, Metheus ; and Law-giver Maat, 
Nabu and Nebo; and as king. King Adam as a 
historical road -maker in Taurus - Armenia before 
3750 B.c. As a sailor and inventor or improver of 
sailing craft — he “ breaks the wing of the south wind.” 
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His institution of writing. He reveals the idea of 
God as a male and as a bountiful just father-in-heaven 
and original of the type of Jehovah. His followers 
the proto- Hittites and cult-associates were called “the 
sons of God." This sonship to God is the basis of 
the divine titles and right claimed by early Aryan 
kings and of the mythic divine ancestors prefixed to 
the dynastic lists of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, China, 
Greece, etc., and it is the Aryan origin of the Messiah. 
Adam the priest of the One All-god and of the sun- 
cult was the first of Phrygians (Bhrigu) or Fire-priests, 
disclosing the Adamite origin of the Phrygians and 
the Hittite origin of Greek civilization. Phrygia or 
Central Asia Minor was in the empire of Adam- 
Prometheus, with capital at Dana or Tyana, south 
of Pteria (Pratisthana) ; and this land was still the 
mainstay of Monotheism in the early Christian Church 
conflicts, because it wag the home of Adam’s Aryan 
monad cult. Polytheism and conjugal deities were 
later Neo- matriarchal compromises with Adam’s 
monad cult. Adam-Prometheus in British and other 
Aryan heraldry. He was Aryan, and the first 
“ Bearer of the white man’s burden ;’’ and the Aryan 
nature of the first higher civilization. 

Adam’s son Ayus or “Cain ’’ to Nahush or “ Noah,’’ the 
first sea-king, and the Flood-legend — about 4930- 
4850 B.c. Disclosing the historical originals of Cain, 
Lamech, Enoch, Inachos, .^neas and the Khati (or 
Hittite) origin of Homer. — Cain-Abel legend is a later 
matriarchal perversion of the historic sons of Adam. 
Cain’s rejected sacrifice and curse in the Indian texts. 
Cain and the first recorded death in the world. 
Proper names of Adam’s sons were Ayus (Greek 
Ogyges) or Kukshi and Sat-Ayus (Jewish Seth) or 
Nimi. Cain and Seth’s identity with Nimrod and 
Koko of Japanese. Ayus founded the Ayas city-port 
in Cicilia. He was also Lamech, the father of Noah, 
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and the ten antediluvian patriarchs of Genesis are 
otherwise mythical and reduplications. Enoch, or 
Enosh, is the river-king Inachos of the Greeks, the 
Indian Janak, or Nahusha, the Jewish Noah.” True 
name of the hero of the Jewish and Babylonian flood- 
legends is discovered to be “Anaushi” in Sumerian, 
the Nahusha of the Hitto-Indian texts. The flood- 
legend was a late myth of the cosmic water-god Nara, 
Nar, Nu (the Fish-man god), which neo-matriarchists 
attached to the Aryan king Nahusha, and details of 
the legend are largely the product of priestly' etymolo- 
gies of that hero’s name. Extent of the sea-empire 
of Nahusha, Janak or Noah in the Levant, Aegean, 
and Greece with Mitylene as capital, and home of the 
Deukalion-Pyrrha flood-myth. The Trojan ..^neas- 
Anchysos legend is a legend of Anenas-Nahusha and 
his father Ayus (or Hagiasa) ; their ancestries in the 
Indian and Homeric epiqs. Aegean civilization is of 
Aryan origin. Non-Grecian character of Homer, who, 
with his Achian heroes and the language of his original 
poems, is presumably Khati or Hittite. “Grecian” 
civilization was derived from Western Khati (or 
Hittites) about 700 b.c., and its speedy decadence was 
due to the passage onwards of the progressive Khati 
elements to Western Europe. Apotheosis of Nahusha- 
Inachos or Noah as Neptune. 

Yayati or Japheth, son of King Nahusha or Noah, the 
father of the “ Gentiles,” — He was the elder son of 
Nahusha. The name Yayati re lapetos means “the 
irresistible slinger.” Location and extent of Yayati's 
empire, circa 4800 b.c. Yayati or “Japheth” as 
historical original of Job, and Odusseus. 

111 . Middle Adamite, Aryan or Kshati Period. — Spread of 
Aryan or Kshati Civilization and formation of nations 
till final dispersion of the Kshati or Hittites. From 
about 4800 B.c. The sons of Yayati (or Japheth) 
founded the five tribes of proto-Aryans called the 
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Janas, the Gens of the Romans, the Gentiles of the 
Jews, the Gentry or Gentle-men.” These five tribes 
included the whole Aryan race. Rise of the Aryan clans 
and tribes due to Hittite prolificness in leaders. The 
Aryan Kshati or “ Gentile ” tribes were not nations, 
but ruling races — the Aristo-crats, or “Gentry” over 
the nations of lower culture, whom they civilized. 
Separation of the first Five Tribes of Aryans, Kshati, 
Adamites or Gentiles about 4800 n.c., to form the 
great nations of the world. They were a military 
caste of invading “ gentry ” who imposed their culture 
upon the subject-people, the Dramids (= demos?). 
Main stems of the five Aryan tribes, Yadu or Sumer, 
Turvasu or Thracian, Druhyu or Dorian, Anu or 
Ionic, and Puru or Uru or Akkad or Achaian, 
“ Puru-sati ” or “ Philistine,” the proto-j£'«7'-opean 
Aryans. 

Aryan or Khati Racial and Cultural character of the 
Founders of all the (ireat Nations of the world is 
proved by ; 

1. Genealogical Official Records. Unbroken lineal 

Aryan descent in the Indo-Khati genealogies 
of those kings who are named in Babylonian, 
Hittite, Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
and in /Egean, etc., tradition. 

2. Racial Aryan physical type of Ibunders of the 

early civilizations and nations. 

3. Linguistic Aryan type of speech and writing 

in early Hittite, Sumer, Akkad, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Chinese, etc., and radical identity 
with English and the other Aryan languages. 

4. Culture and Civilization, including Religion, of 

the earliest civilized nations, is of the proto- 
Aryan Adamite or Khatti type. 

Ruling Aryan Tribes. The Puru, “ Puru-sati ” or “ Phili- 
stine,” Uru or Akkad, was the dominant Aryan or 
Kshati tribe down through the ages. Its main 
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branches were Akkad (or Achaian), Egyptian, Phoeni- 
cian and Mede (Mitani), Kish and Guti, Kassite, 
Assyrian and Later “ Khatti.” The Yadu were the 
Sumer, Cimmers and Cymri of Gaul and early Britain. 
The Druhyu or Dorians or Dards extended to Tibet 
and China. The Anu or Ionics became proto-Greeks. 
IV. Late Adamite or Western and Indo-Persian Kshati 
Period. — From Kshati (or Hittite) Dispersion with 
rise of Greek, Roman and Western European civiliza- 
tion and nations. From 717 b.c. to i a.d. onwards. — 
Greece invaded and held by Kshatris (satraps) — Ionic ; 
and Indo-Persia by Kurd-Mede-Phoenician Kshatis. 
Danube Valley and Central Europe to Denmark held 
by Kshatis or “Goths” or “Juts” and (?) Saxons. 
Britain invaded and held by Kuru (“ Cornish ” and 
St. “ George ”) Phoenician Kshatis forming Kshati- 
land or “ Scot ’’-land — a term formerly applied to the 
greater part of England, and surviving as “ Zet-land 
for the territory north of the Humber. 

In the vast new and hitherto wholly unexplored fields, 
thus discovered and opened up for science and human 
and of history, which the first culled fruits revolutionize all 
established views upon the source, race, and personality of 
the originators of the higher civilizations and nations of the 
world, there are rich mines of knowledge offering untold 
wealth of material upon the unknown ancestry, not only of 
the main or European Aryan stock, but also of its Eastern 
or Indian and Iranian branches. Thus the Vedas, which 
hitherto have been the despair of Sanskrit scholars, as 
failing to afford the slightest indication whatsoever for a 
single date, even in the most vague fashion, for any event 
or personage therein, or 6ven any sequence in its chaos, 
have now under my method of exploration yielded fixed 
dates for most of the kings — who, although hitherto re- 
garded by Vedic scholars as more or less mythical, are 
now conclusively identified by me with well-known historical 
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kings of the monuments of Babylonia, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor. Even the unknown source and meaning of the 
still common term for the Indian vernacular— namely, 
“Urdu" (and “Wartu" for the Tibetan form of the 
“ Indian" script)— now becomes apparent, in the old name 
for the original home of the ancestors of the proto-Hindus, 
in Ur, or Kuru of Kurd-istan, and " Ur-ardhu,” the 
Sumerian and Akkadian name for Armenia. 

January 31 , 1917 . 
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MILITARY NOTES 
By Lieutenant-General F. H. Tyrrell 

" Look before you leap” is a maxim applicable to national 
as well as to individual policy. In 1914 the whole German 
nation was clamorous for war; in 1917 it is equally 
clamorous for peace. It is a pity that some three millions 
of men had to be killed to prove that the people of 
Germany are donkeys, trotting after the illusory baits of 
Power and Profit dangled before their noses by their 
unscrupulous riders. 

Lord Beresford asserts that if our naval blockade had 
been from the first outbreak of war more stringently 
carried out and more strictly enforced, the Germans would 
long ago have been compelled to sue for peace on any 
terms. Our blockade has now been made stricter, but it 
is far from complete. The Baltic ports of Germany are 
still open to the import of metals and foodstuffs from 
Sweden and Denmark. The only way that our blockade 
could end the war would be by causing the people so 
much suffering as to drive them to revolution ; but this 
is unlikely with a population so well disciplined and 
dragooned as that of Germany. And when all the men 
of military age in a countty are already in the ranks of 
the army on the enemy’s frontiers, there is no one left at 
home to conduct a revolution, which can hardly be carried 
out by old men, women and children. 

During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars we kept 
up a blockade of the French ports for twenty years, and 
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after Trafalgar and the Treaty of Tilsit our blockade 
practically extended to the whole of the coast-line of the 
European Continent. But though great hardships and 
inconvenience was caused to the French and their allies, 
the blockade did not force them to sue for peace. They 
made sugar out of beetroot, and found other substitutes for 
the colonial products of which they were deprived, or else 
went without them. But the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia saw that the sufferings of his people were such as to 
compel him to re-open commercial relations with England. 
This at 'least was the pretext that he gave for breaking 
with Napoleon and disregarding his famous Berlin decrees 
prohibiting any commercial transaction between the nations 
of the Continent and Great Britain. And as the war with 
Russia which followed was the beginning of Napoleon's 
ruin, that ruin may be said to have been indirectly caused 
by the British blockade. At all events, it was a contributory 
cause of the downfall of Napoleon ; and we trust it may 
prove to be a contributory cause of the downfall of that 
pinchbeck Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm the Second, in the 
present war. 

In the Military Notes in a previous issue, allusion was 
made to the Lahore Light Horse as a regiment recruited 
from Eurasians. The following particulars regarding that 
regiment have been communicated by an officer who at 
one time commanded it. When the numerous regiments 
of cavalry and infantry of the old Bengal Army which 
were garrisoning Lahore and Peshawar on the outbreak of 
the Great Mutiny had been cleverly surprised and disarmed 
by Sir John Lawrence and his assistants, the trumpeters 
and musicians of the Mounted Corps, who were all Eura- 
sians, were collected and formed into a troop of Horse. 
At that time all the bandsmen*, drummers, trumpeters, and 
buglers of the Native Regiments of the Bengal Army were 
Eurasians, and the same rule held good in the Madras 
Army, the Musalmans and caste Hindus of those armies 
having some prejudice against serving as musicians. 
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perhaps because they imagined that by putting their lips 
to instruments that might have been used by men of other 
castes they would incur the risk of defilement. Curiously, 
there was no such prejudice in the Bombay Army, where 
Hindus and Musalmans were employed as musicians 
without their incurring any reproach thereby. To quote 
the words of our informant : “ The mounted portion ” (of 
the Eurasian musicians) “ was at first called the PeshawJtr 
Light Horse, as it was raised in that cantonment. It was 
very soon added to by volunteers from the British portion 
of the army, notably from the 70th Foot. Soon it was 
moved down to Lahore, and there again it was added to, 
and called the Lahore Light Horse. After the first burst 
of the Mutiny was over, it was moved down to Bengal, 
and was sent to the indigo districts to stop the Nil Darpan 
riots. This effected, it was quartered at Dumdum, and 
was there organized on exactly the same footing as the 
European portion of the army. Barracks, pay, rations, 
etc., were exactly the same *as for the British cavalry. 
The bulk of the men were Eurasians ; there were a few 
native Christians and a few Europeans at first, but in 
Calcutta numbers of Europeans of all nations were enlisted, 
and this eventually led to the disbandment of the corps, 
as It was not authorized by the British Government. This 
was in the year 1863. 

“ But you w'ill want to know more particularly about the 
Eurasians. They were a very well-behaved, orderly set 
of men. There was little or no crime, and they were 
exceedingly smart on parade. In point of drill they would 
compare favourably with the smartest British regiment. 
They were a very useful body of men, and the corps was 
quite bi-lingual, and I think it was both a political and a 
military blunder to disestablish it. On disbandment, the 
Europeans of the regiment were drafted into the newly 
raised European Light Cavalry, since formed into the 
19th, 20th, and 2 1 St Hussars, the latter regiment now 
changed into Lancers. I think the Government lost a 
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good opportunity of lending a helping hand to a class of 
men who needed and deserved it.” 

There is now a mounted corps with its headquarters at 
Lahore called the Punjab Light Horse, but it is a volunteer 
and not a regular regiment, and is recruited from the local 
European community. Concerning it the following wholly 
libellous stanza, the composition of some native satirist, is 
current in the bazars : 

“ Ek-Hath men Zfn hoga 
£k Hath men Rds 
Kir Hath men Kirich hoga 
Punjab Light Has ?’’ 

Which may be freely translated as follows ; 

“ One hand on the saddle 
And one on the reins. 

What hand, Punjab Light Horse, 

For the sabre remains ?” 
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OBITUARY NOTES 

LORD ELGIN 

We regret to announce the death of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardines. 
He was Treasurer of the Household and First Commissioner of Work, 
in 1886, and became Viceroy of India in 1894. From 1905 to 1908 he 
was Secretary of State for the Colonies in Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Cabinet. 

Many of our readers will recall that at the time of his appointment as 
Viceroy of India the East India Association sent a deputation to wait upon 
him on November 17, 1893, at the India Office. The deputation was 
headed by the Vice-Chairman of the Council, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Pinhey of Bombay. The Address dwelt on the extreme gravity of many 
of the questions in the East. It was hoped that Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
mission to Cabul had succeeded in mitigating anxiety in regard to the 
North-West frontier. Other frontier questions in the direction of Burma 
would also demand serious and watchful attention. Reference was made 
to the urgency of currency reform and the pressure of expenditure on civil 
and military administration. 

The Association had earnestly advocated the promotion, by every 
possible means, of good feeling between Europeans and all the Indian 
races and communities ; and the extended employment of Indians in all 
the public capacities for which suitable candidates could be found. 
Recent events had added to this desire an earnest wish for the removal of 
all contentions and asperities between the various communities of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

The Council was glad to know that the relations between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes and Chiefs of India would be in his Lordship’s 
charge in a special degree. And they ventured respectfully to submit 
that the time was ripe for some considerable advance in the carrying out 
of that just and enlightened policy which was advocated by Lord Salisbury 
in his speech at Stamford in 1866, was adopted by Lord Mayo, and 
received its best development in the rendition of Mysore at the hands of 
Lord Ripon, the restoration of the fortress of Gwalior to the Maharaja 
Sindhia by Lord Dufferin, and similar acts of justice and goodtwill. That 
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policy had evoked from some of the greatest Princes of India very striking 
manifestations of friendliness and loyalty—especially in the establishment 
of Imperial Service Corps, and in the spontaneous offer of the Nizam to 
take the field on the frontier if it should ever be necessary. The remark- 
able success that had unquestionably attended the Native administration 
of Mysore might well encourage his Lordship to extend that policy, as 
opportunity should offer, and also to employ more largely than heretofore 
Native Statesmen and Magnates in high and responsible positions. The 
Viceroy-designate in his reply, after assuring the deputation that the 
questions raised by them would have his earnest attention, added : 

I ani grateful to you for your promise of submitting to me at future 
times the proceedings of your Society, From what I have already said, 
I think you will understand that I shall value the expression of your views 
here as bearing upon the subject whi<^ I shall have to take into con- 
sideration elsewhere ; and 1 can assure you that those proceedings, if sent 
to me, shall not be received formally, but shall receive every attention, 
that in the time at my disposal — which I believe will not be very much — 
I shall be able to give them.” 

This indicates the very cautious nature of his Lordship’s reply to the 
points put forward by the East India Association as representing the 
people of India, and it thus becomes interesting to know what his 
Lordship was able to accomplish during the five years of his Viceroyalty. 
As to this we cannot do better than ([uote the opinion of l^ean Welldon, 
as expressed in the Manchester Guardian of January 23 last : 

“There was a time when Anglo-Indian opinion was not altogether 
favourable to Lord Elgin. His reserve of manner, his habitual silence, 
his retiring disposition, a certain tameness in his aspect and bearing, liis 
indifference to ceremonial, his curious dislike of riding and on public 
occasions even of driving — and that in a country where everybody rides 
— seemed to cut him off in some degree from the sympathy as from the 
social life of his fellow-countrymen in India. In the prolonged campaign 
against war, famine, plague, and in some parts of India against gravely 
threatening political discontent, he never lost his head ; he never failed in 
courage or decision ; he made up his mind what it was right to do and he 
did it unflinchingly in the fare of ho^^tHa criticism ; and I was told that at 
the last dinner wh^ch he attended on St. Andrew*s Day in Calcutta, when, 
at the end of his speech, he modestly applied to himself the words 
inscribed upon the grave of Sir Henry Lawrence beneath the Residency at 
Lucknow, that he had ‘ tried to do his duty,' they were received by the 
company which listened to him with such general enthusiasm as he may 
well have felt to set the stamp of public Anglo-Indian approbation upon 
his conduct in the trying years of his Vjceroyalty.” 

THE LATE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 

The death of Count Alexandre Benckendorff at this crisis is a cruel 
blow, and removes a very popular diplomatic figure from the Court of St. 
James’s. Hts loss will be very generally regretted ; for not only was he the 
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able representative in this country of our great Ally^ but also he has 
worked unflaggingly and at times under great difficulties for the great 
ideal of Anglo-Russian friendship, of which Czar Nicholas I. was the 
pioneer, Madame Olga Novikoff the breathing spirit, and which is making 
the overthrow of German Militarism a certainty. 

The Count was descended from an old Baltic Russian family which could 
point to an unbroken record of effective service to the Czar, Thus 
we read of a Benckendorff who was Lord of the Manor in the district 
around Riga in 1615. (And, indeed, it was in the shadow of the great 
castle of Riga which has so effectively stemmed the tide of German 
invasion that the first Benckendorffs distinguished themselves.) His 
great-grandson was Lord Mayor of Riga in 1710 and of Petrograd in 
1721. His eldest son again was a General in the Russian Army, and in 
command of the seaport of Reval. He was received into the Livonian 
nobility in 1765 and that of Esthonia in 1773. His son Christoff was 
General and Governor of Riga. The latter’s daughter by her marriage 
became the famous I’rincess Lieven ; while his eldest son, who had a 
very distinguished military career, became Adjutant to Czar Alexander I. 
in 1814, and also led a campaign against the Turks. For his services he 
was made a Count, and, being childless, adopted, by the Czar’s permission, 
the son of his brother Constantine as his successor. The second Count 
Benckendorff was a Major in the Guards Cavalry and an Imperial Pleni- 
potentiary to several Foreign Courts. The late Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s was his son, and was raarked out early for the diplomatic 
career in which he attained the highest honours. At the beginning of 
this century he was appointed Minister to the Danish Court, and arrived 
here in 1904, 

It was a time when the mists of mutual suspicion were still dense, and 
beyond a few enthusiasts in this country, and societies like the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, very little was being done to dispel them. In 
fact the difference between then and now seems an £eon. But the dream 
of Czar Nicholas I. has become realized, and to the late Russian 
Ambassador must be allotted a great share in the credit. 

He married in 1879, Sophie, Countess Schouvaloff. His daughter 
married the Hon. Jasper Ridley, thus in an international marriage, 
harmonizing with her father’s work. One of his sons fell at Vilna, the 
other is with his ship at Archangel. The late Count was naturally greatly 
interested in all Eastern Questions, and was a constant reader of the 
Asiatic Review. 


THE EARL OF CROMER, O.M. 

Evelyn Baring, first Lord Cromer,’ has written his name in giant letters 
on the page of history as the founder of Modern Egypt. Ninth son of 
Henry Baring, sometime M.P. for Northampton, he belonged to the 
famous family which in sixty years had the unique distinction of adding 
four new names to the roll of the British Peerage. 

At the age of thirteen he entered Woolwich Academy, and received his 
VOL. XL P 
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commission at the age of eighteen in the Royal Artillery. It was then the 
year 18591 and a long stretch of comparatively uneventful military recess 
lay before him. This may be taken as the cause of his somewhat slow 
initial rise. Passing from the Ionian Islands (where he served as A.D.C. 
to the last High Commissioner to Jamaica, and then for two years to the 
Staff College), it was only in the year 1873 that he entered into official 
life. It was in that year, as many of our readers will remember, that he 
went out for three years as Private Secretary to the newly appointed 
Viceroy, the Earl of Northbrook. At the age of thirty six he received his 
first appointment in Egypt as British representative on the International 
Commission for the Public Debts. When Tewfik succeeded Ismail Pasha 
as Khedive, Baring was appointed British Controller. In 1880 he 
returned to India again for a period of three years as Financial Member 
of the Council. His ability and success received the Queen's recognition, 
and he was appointed Knight-Commander of the Star of India. He now 
became Consul-General in Egypt, and was at once faced with the diffi- 
culties of the Gordon Expedition. In his own book Modern Egypt 
the incidents of that episode are clearly described, and his biographer, 
Mr, Traill, confirms that the Consul-General did everything that was 
possible at the time to avert the calamity. His new task was to put the 
finances of Egypt on a permanent footing, and for this purpose a new 
loan of E/’9,ooo,ooo was raised. By this means not only were deficits 
wiped out and indemnities liquidated, but the irrigation of the Delta was 
rendered possible. Radical reforms in the internal administration were 
also instituted. 1892 saw Sir Evelyn Baring raised to the Peerage as 
Baron Cromer, and also the beginning of the short-lived struggle with the 
recalcitrant new Khedive Abbas Pasha. 

Towards the end of his long and successful administration, the problem 
of the European community in Egypt who claimed to be outside the laws 
of the land became more and more pressing. It is significant that one of 
his last acts was the working out of an exhaustive scheme for the repre- 
sentation of all elements in Egypt, and safeguarding their several interests. 
To the cry of Egypt for the Egyptians/’ Lord Cromer pertinently replied 
that it was an interesting question who amongst the many races living in 
Egypt could claim to be the Egyptians to the exclusion of all others. 

He retired in May, 1907, owing to ill-health, and took up with great 
energy several questions of home politics. He proclaimed himself, to the 
astonishment of not a few, a Free Trader, and there can be no doubt that 
the opponents of a Tariff system found in the advocacy of their ideas by 
so distinguished an Imperial Administrator a tower of strength. His 
great book “ Modern Egypt,” which was reviewed in our columns, was a 
memorable literary effefirt of one who 'knew how to combine the qualities 
of an unsurpassed administrator with those of scholarly excellence. In 
fact, it may be said that if fate and his own predilections had not called 
him to the scenes of his triumphs, he frould, by giving his literary talents 
full scope, have rivalled the leading writers of the century. 

He was averse from everything in the nature of make-believe or a refusal 
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to face unpleasant realities. In Egypt, it was one of the secrets of his 
success j with the Home Government that quality was perhaps sometimes 
dreaded. The Times in a notable biography reminds us that to the 
Oriental he appeared to walk ‘Mike a leopard among dogs,” and adds 
that “ it is instructive to observe how great was the effect of just and 
upright dealing in their simplest and most perfect form.” The Egypt of 
to day is his monument : the wonderful conditions now prevailing there 
are a surety that it is of an abiding nature. Certain it is that any policy 
but his own would have found Egypt at the present hour of trial a divided, 
distracted, and discontented people, instead of a united nation. The 
advent of the war can but silence his critics for ever. 

DR. ARTHUR DANIEL POLLEN 

We regret to hear of the death of Dr. Arthur Daniel Pollen, ll.d., 
i.c.s. (ret.), who passed away on February 2, at Maple’s Hotel, Dublin, 
where he was residing. He will be remembered as the special judge 
who tried the Surat Editors in 1878 on the charge of instigating the 
Surat riots, and after a long trial acquitted them all. He was subse- 
quently appointed special judge under the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act, which he administered, with the assistance of the late Mr. Justice 
Ranad. 

Fie was offered the Judicial Commissionership in Burma on the retire- 
ment of Sir John Jardine, but refused it, as he did also the offer of 
a similar appointment in the Straits Settlements after his retirement. For 
many years he was judge of Amednagar, Belgaum, and Poona, where he 
was also the Governor’s Agent for the Sirdars of the Deccan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

‘A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR’ 


MADAME OLGA NOVIKOFF UNMASKED 

One of the numerous admirers of Madame Novikoffs 
work, who insists on being anonymous, sends us the follow- 
ing appreciation, which we think will be of special interest 
to our readers, and will explain the mysterious title with 
which this page is headed : 

People, as a rule, are fond of boasting of what they do, 
and sometimes even exaggerating it. But Madame Novi- 
koff has proved a great exception ; and while many people 
long for celebrity and notoriety, she always concealed, as 
far as she could, her talent, her energy, and many of her 
deeds. As time went on it proved more and more difficult 
to keep the secret, as facts so often supported the surmises 
of the curious. 

It was only much later that she has admitted her 
identity, and even in her newly published work ‘‘ Russian 
Memories ” the reader can very easily trace her using the 
plural when as a matter of a fact she is describing her own 
work — often solitary. This same self-effacement was 
characterized by her steady refusal to take an active part in 
meetings and public speeches. 

She is more explicit when she speaks of her two brothers, 
Alexander and Nicholas Kir6efif, and her late son Alexander 
Novikoff, whosefems to have possessed his mother’s literary 
energetic talent and her devotion to their country, so well 
shown by the way he supported the cause of education, not 
only in word but in deed — without ever noticing the 
magnitude of his self-sacrifice — in building two large schools 
and a church on the family estate. 
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When people here assure that the politician has killed in 
her the mother, they are quite wrong. On his deathbed 
her son said to her ; “ A mother generally gives life to her 
child only once. You have given me thirty-two lives.” 
Surely any mother would be grateful for a recognition of 
this kind ! 

It might here be said that the compositions of the boys 
and girls in these schools reflected great credit on the 
genius of the Russian people, and served to show that, 
given more opportunity, they will with ease reach the* 
highest level of Western culture. 

After referring to these facts, she proceeds to describe 
different measures introduced by him, one of which, in a 
certain way, might be, perhaps, even introduced in some 
parts of Great Britain at this moment. 

In the year 1891 there raged a terrible famine in ten 
southern provinces of Russia, and it seemed very bad 
indeed in the Government of Tamboff. There arose 
scandalous speculation, and the prices of vital commodities 
rapidly increased. 

In a pathetic letter, preserved by his mother, Alexander 
Novikoff thus described the position : “ My personal 
resources are almost entirely .exhausted. The money I 
want you to collect shall not be carelessly given to all who 
beg for it. My scheme is quite different. I want to build 
several large bakeries at Novo-Alexandrofka under my 
own supervision, and in spite of rising prices I am going to 
sell excellent bread at normal rates : the collected money 
will cover the inevitable expenses incurred in getting flour 
for my bakeries.” 

Madame Novikoff started to work, the never- failing 
English friends eagerly helping her. Mr. Gladstone 
sent twice a cheque for ^^25; Kinglake and Froude were 
amongst the first to offer their contributions. She thus 
collected in six months a little over ;^2,ooo (which even 
then represented more than 20,000 roubles). The wonder- 
fully generous Grand Duchess Elizabeth — the sister of 
the Empress Alexandra and the late Grand Duchess 
Constantine (mother of Olga, Queen of Greece and the late 
Grand Duke Constantine) — also contributed to Alexander 
Novikoffs efforts. As a result over a hundred thousand 
people could prolong their lives till the new harvest. The 
splendid part also played in that terrible year of 1891 by 
the Society of Friends (Quakers) is fully described in 
“ M.P, for Russia.” 

One fact must be confessed : the Emperor Nicholas I. 
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has very often been misunderstood by Englishmen, 
thanks to a very mischievous and lying propaganda 
which unfortunately found easy credence here, and was 
obviously supported by German money. Madame Novikofif 
suddenly throws quite a new light on that character : in one 
place she describes him as following the hearse of a blind 
beggar ; then again she gives an amusing picture of herself 
— quite a child — trying to make a Court reverence when the 
Emperor called on her mother, and almost tumbling down 
on the floor. As she says so amusingly in her “ Russian 
Memories ’’ : “Penetrated with my new rcMe, and full of zeal, 
I did my best — which, alas ! turned out to be my very worst. 
I bowed so deeply that suddenly all became confused, and I 
fell over backwards against a column : a horrified glance 
from mother — the roof with its painted flowers and cupids 
— misery and bewilderment ! And suddenly the ‘ Cruel 
Despot’ rushing towards the poor child, seizing her by the 
hand, understanding her misery and encouraging her effort 
in Court etiquette.” We think it is a charming picture. 
But Madame Novikoff renders a genuine service in insist- 
ing on the part played by the Emperor when he granted 
an important interview to Sir Henry Seymour, the English 
Ambassador — a noble partr-in setting the foundations of 
Anglo-Russian friendship. His confidential speech seems 
to have been made, as the French say, d'^gal a dgal 
(frank and private). His Majesty seemed to forget that 
private conversations, especially of such great importance 
as the overtures of a whole political programme between 
an Emperor and an Ambassador, naturally could not be 
private and confidential only. Of course, every word of an 
interview of this kind was, and had to be, repeated — with 
what comments.^ This is also something the Emperor 
could not guess ! 

And at this moment, when the two nations seem to be 
permeated with identical views about the Sick Man and his 
fate, the straightforward attitude of the Emperor should be 
recognized and remembered. And Madame Novikoff is 
quite right in persistently drawing the attention of English 
readers to these real and important facts.* It has been said 
that Catherine the Great of Russia possessed the useful talent 
of discovering uiSeful co-workers. It is a precious talent, 
especially for people who want to exercise their power and 

* I see t^t attention is also drawn to this question in " Searchlights on 
Russia,” which has rendered an important service in again bringing this 
matter forward. 
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their propaganda. If anybody amongst our contemporaries 
possesses that gift, it is Madame Olga Novikoff, who has 
already been described by her friends as a “ propagandist 
par excellence^ A clever Jesuit Father once told her: 
“ You ought to belong to our Church ; your propaganda 
spirit is a characteristic of our Order.” Poor Madame 
Novikoff must have looked somewhat perplexed when she 
heard that dubious compliment, which no doubt was meant 
to please and encourage her. The late Mr. Stead, in his 
book "M.P. for Russia,” quoting Madame NovikofTs 
words, said that she designated Austria as the Sick Woman 
of Vienna — as a companion picture, we may suppose, to the 
“Sick Man of Constantinople.” Have events not proved 
the biting perspicacity of her remarks in describing these 
two “ Powers” as a pair of invalids, shaky on their clay 
feet and slowly sinking into them 1 The whole “ M.P. for 
Russia ” and the “ Russian Memories ” are iridescent with 
her clever remarks ; but a volume could easily be produced 
embodying quotations from everything she writes and says. 

Mais pour r^sumer — in all her work, in almost every 
phase, the same reticence of expression, the same readiness 
to transfer the credit for her initiative to others, can always 
be observed. But it is time for us to take off her mask. 

An English Slavophil. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

RUSSIA; BARON A. EIEYKING ON HER ECONOMIC 

RESOURCES 

At a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society on January i6, with 
the President, Sir Bernard Mallet, k.c.b., in the chair, the Consul- 
fieneral for Russia read an excellent paper (a monument of in- 
dustry!) on “The Economic Resources of Russia, witli Special 
Reference to British Opportunities,” in which he dwelt on every 
phase of Russia’s great resources. His Excellency reminded his 
hearers that “ it must be borne in mind that after the war Russia’s 
economic life will differ very considerably from what it was before. 
The war has brought about an awakening of the population all 
round and has accelerated her economic development. This 
awakening will have a still more marked effect when peace has been 
concluded. The entire energy of the nation will then be turned to 
the production of food stuffs and raw materials as the chief source 
of wealth, and also to the industrial development of the country. 

" When the war is over, Russia will find herself financially in a 
position of great stress; the State debt, increased by some twenty 
or thirty milliard roubles, will demand the payment of an annual 
interest of several milliards of roubles. As far as the payments to 
be made abroad are concerned, the position will be intensified by 
the adverse rate of exchange. Hundreds of millions of roubles in 
pensions will have to ]be paid to all .those maimed and wounded by 
the war, and the families of all those who have perished will have 
to be compensated in accordance with a Bill under the considera- 
tion of the Imperial Duma. The diminution of the annual revenue 
by 800 millions, which the Government obtained from the sale of 
liquor, creates a deficit for which provision must be made. The 
urgent need of the extension of railways, roads and waterways, and 
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the spread of education — ^these necessary conditions of progress and 
production of wealth — will demand another huge outlay of capital. 
All this makes it of primary and vital importance for the Empire to 
increase its revenue by the development of those tremendous pro- 
ductive forces and natural resources of the country which hitherto 
have been so very much neglected.” 

Turning to the problem of communications, “ no wonder that 
under these conditions the great natural wealth of Russia has hardly 
been touched, that her industrial production is only beginning to 
tell its tale. Russia by the shock of the war has been awakened -to 
the necessity of fully availing herself of her economic potentialities 
and of exploiting the great resources with which she has been 
endowed. To solve this great problem satisfactorily she not only 
relies upon her own strength, but also looks to her -ally, Great 
Britain, whom she believes is willing to assist and uphold her in her 
creative enterprise, organization and capitalization. Being one of 
her creditors, Great Britain is directly interested in helping Russia 
to increase her exports, organize them on a sound basis, and de- 
velop her industries, which are quite able to provide Great Britain 
with all she requires from abroad.” 

The Baron was armed with a complete set of statistics, and the 
conclusion of his paper was marked by enthusiastic applause. Sir 
Bernard Mallet expressed the hope that this paper would obtain the 
maximum of publicity. • 

THE MIDDLE EAST; ARMENIAN CHRISTMAS 
CELEBR.\TION 

On January 28 His Grace the Archbishop Lhudjian presided at 
the Ely.sec Gallery to celebrate Christmas. After an address in 
Armenian by the Archbishop, Miss E. Robinson, the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Armenian Red Cross and Refugee Fund (which held its 
second anniversary last December), delivered a short address. 

If I may venture a word of counsel to Armenians to-day, it is to 
cultivate esprit dc corps — to sink all personal differences and act as 
one for the sake of their cause. This is more important now than 
it ever was before. 

(A slight outline of the history of Armenia followed, from the 
earliest times up to date.) 

About every twenty years Turkey has engineered massacres of 
her Christian subjects on a vast scale — the massacres of 1915-1916 
surpass in extent and barbarispi everything of which we have re- 
cord. From 500,000 to 800,000 helpless, peaceful people have been 
most brutally murdered in cold blood to satisfy the savage appetites 
of their Turkish rulers. Half a million people or more have been 
driven from their homes on foot for hundreds of miles to barren 
desert regions to die of starvation. The sufferings of these poor 
people have been described in the newspapers. The most fortunate 
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are the few hundred thousand who managed to reach the she'iter 
of Russian Transcaucasia. These can be and must be helped to the 
utmost of our ability. 

As an Englishman in this twentieth century it is with sorrow, 
shame and indignation I tell you that what Belgium has suffered 
for two and a half years Armenia has endured for five centuries. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SLAV RACES : 

DR. R. W. SETON-VVATSON 

The story of a hitherto little-known branch of the great Slav 
family was told by Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson in a fascinating ac- 
count, illustrated by lantern slides, of the Slovaks, in the Lecture 
Theatre at King’s Colle.ge on January 31. (A few years ago Dr. 
Seton-Watson, a mine of authority on Austria, Serbia, and the 
Near East, organized an interesting exhibition of Slovak art at the 
Dore Gallery, which we remember witli delight.) The chair was 
taken by Professor T. G. Masaryk, I’h.d., of Prague University, 
who referred to the fraternal union of Czechs and Slovaks, and the 
popularity of Slav songs. Dr. Seton-Watson opened witli a slide 
representing the Pan-German map, showing what the Allies are 
actually faced with. The purpose of the Entente was the libera- 
tion of Belgium, Serbia, Poland, and the peoples of Bohemia and 
Slovakia as w'ell. The last-named members of the Slavonic family 
are more closely related than any other two. Hungarian statistics 
give the numbers of the Slovaks as two millions, but it is more than 
likely that half a million .should be added, besides half a million in 
the United States, 'rwo-thirds are Roman Catholics and the re- 
mainder Lutheran, the latter using the Czech language for Church 
services and reading. The peasants of both countries have no 
difficulty in mutual comprehension, and a Slovak pedlar will even 
make himself understood at Vladivostock. In the western districts 
there was a short-lived Great Moravian Empire in the ninth cen- 
tury. Methodius, one of the “ Slav Apostles,'’ w’as Archbishop of 
Nitra. The nationalizing tendency began in the reign of the 
Emperor Joseph IL, bitt while the Magyars have been zealous and 
successful in securing their own rights, they have consistently 
endeavoured to suppress those of the Slovaks on the unworthy 
principle, T ot nem ember (the Slovak is no man). (Jan Kollar, the 
Pan-Slav bard who wrote “ The Daughter of Glory,” and Shafarik, 
the Slav antiquary, were Slovaks.) Petofi, the Magyar poet, and 
Kossuth himself, were of Slovak origin. It is noteworthy that 
Kossuth erected gallows all over' Hungary in 1848 to hang his 
countrymen who strove for the same liberties that he wanted for 
the Magyars. Since 1867 there has been a law of nationalities 
which for the Slovaks is a dead letter. The repression has been 
considered more acute than that of the Roumanians in Transylvania, 
The Slovak Academy was suppressed and its funds confiscated ; the 
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Museum stolen; there has been no University, and from 1875 no 
secondary schools. A little museum has only been saved by labellinj^ 
its collections as the private property of individuals. Newspapers 
and societies have been forbidden, even singing societies. At the 
funeral of the father of the national poet, Hurban, a patriot of 1848, 
the gendarmes behaved with brutality. The poet protested, and 
received a year’s imprisonment. The hard, trying political condi- 
tions in Bohemia w'ere a paradise compared to those of Slovakia. 

In the world of art, the people have realized the ideals of Ruskin 
and William Morris, as was seen by the illustrations of house 
decoration, domestic utensils, pottery, glass, and Easter eggs. 
Joseph Uprka, a master of colour, is famed in Vienna for the 
“ Uprka red,” much admired by artists. By his work in throwing 
light upon a long-suffering, artistic people of patriarchal ideals (the 
Slovak zadruha is the Serb zadruga) Dr. Seton-Watson deserves 
wxll of the Slovaks, and of all Slavs. In this country our indebted- 
ness to liiTii for the results of his travels and researches is enormous. 

F. P. M. 


It may be added that the National Czech Alliance has distributed 
a large number of reprints of Mr. Marchant’s article in the August 
(1916) issue of the Asiatic Review, entitled “Bohemia,” and have 
also recently opened offices in Piccadilly Circus. 


INDIA 

Sir Thomas Holdich took a long look backw'ards and a reasoned 
look forwards when he lectured to the Royal Society of Arts (Indian 
Section) on January 22. His subject, with the somewhat cumbrous 
title of “ Between the Tigris and the Indus. The Beni-Israel,” 
proved to be more than a discussion of a geographical or ethno- 
graphical problem; it had a significance that w'as entirely political, 
being nothing less than a consideration of the question : “ What 
does this ‘ road to the East ’ mean ?” Sir Thomas was warmly sup- 
ported by Dr. Caster and other speakers in his belief that the ruling 
people in Afghanistan are of Israelitish origin, and an important 
part of his long lecture w'as concerned with the way in which the 
wandering Israelites, after the fall of the kingdom of Israel, reached 
the upper Kabul river basin, taking with them the name of their 
city — Cabul is twice mentioned in the Old Testament (Josh. xix. 27 
and I Kings ix. 13) — and how another section has become known as 
the Armenians. “The Beni-Israel,” he said, “belong to, if they do 
not comprise, those Durani clans who established themselves as the 
dominant power in Afghanistan after the death of the great Persian 
ruler and robber, Nadir Shah, in the eighteenth century, and, con- 
sequently, the Amir of Afghani.stan is their ruler and chief. ... It 
is the Sirdars and ruling caste of Kabul who insist most on their 
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Israelitish origin. The name ‘ Afghan ’ is apparently only as olcf as 
the founder of the Durani dynasty, Ahmad Shah, and is not, so far 
as I know, acknowledged by any one of the extraordinarily mixed 
nationalities that occupy Afghanistan.” Records are few, but, said 
Sir Thomas, the stamp of the Hebraic features is important 
and undeniable evidence. With regard to the Armenians, he 
pointed out that it was during the seventh century b.c. that the 
Israelitish captives were transferred from Samaria to “Calachene, 
Gozantis, and Armenia,” and added : “ There is therefore no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the strongly developed Hebrew type which 
is now to be found among them.” 

On the political side of his address he dealt with the road to the 
East, and considered that it meant India directly, and Persia, Central 
Asia, Afghanistan, and China ultimately. “ India, with its tradi- 
tions, its wealth, its immense possibilities, will always he a potent 
influence in directing progre.^sive action towards the East, and in 
.such measure as we value India must we watch the trend of railway 
expansion from the West.” He laid stress on the importance of 
Constantinople, and expressed the belief that after the war Russia 
or Germany would dominate it. For (iermany the possession of 
this power is imperative; if she loses Constantinople, she loses all 
her hope of Eastern progress. Russia, on the other hand, even with- 
out Constantinople, has a side vista of national e.xpansion if she 
retains Armenia. The iron rails* of two great systems emerging 
from Europe now point eastwards, and neither of the two belongs 
to Britain. One is Russian from the Black Sea: the other is 
German from Berlin and Constantinople. Britain has done nothing 
with regard to a straight overland connection with India ; but, said 
Sir Thomas, “Asiatic developments will not stand still for us, and 
I can foresee the time when not one, but several open lines of rail- 
way will traverse the Persian uplands and possibly the Persian sea- 
board, too.” Germany’s cry that there must be freedom of the seas 
for all nations has no relation to the Atlantic, where her commerce 
has in no way been restricted, but to Eastern waters, where she 
has not been able to plant coaling and, incidentally, submarine 
stations on any coast she pleased between Suez and China. “ Here, 
I believe,” remarked Sir Thomas, “is the true explanation of Ger- 
man ambitions as regards Eastern trade — ambitions which would 
involve a direct threat to Indian traffic, if not to India herself.” 
India is more vulnerable by sea than by land, and it is Britain, not 
Russia, who must deal with Germany's hopes in this direction, and 
for this reason a fuller appreciatign of the meaning of political 
domination in the Balkans and Constantinople is of the utmost 
importance, as well as of “ that command of the sea which is our 
heritage, and far more to us than any conquests or expansions by 
land which we are ever likely to contemplate.” Sir Thomas paid 
tribute to the Amir of Afghanistan as the warden of the Indian 
marches in this great war; true Afghan courtesy and hospitality 
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were shown by him to our enemies so long as they were strangers 
within his gates, but he disdained the overtures they made. 

Lord Bryce presided at the lecture, and agreed with Sir Thomas 
that Germany cannot be allowed to dominate Constantinople or 
gain power in Mesopotamia. Other speakers insisted that the ex- 
cellent work done by Britain, at great cost, yet quietly, effectively, 
and without fuss, in policing the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
cannot be swept away as valueless. 

At the January meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society Mr. Herbert 
Baynes read an interesting paper on “The Zoroastrian Prophecy 
and the Messianic Hope.” He dealt with references in the Avesta 
to Saosyand, the coming Healer or Saviour, and showed how im- 
portant is the light they throw upon the coming of the wise men 
from the East to worship the Infant Christ. 

J'he tribute paid by the Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband, at 
the Central Asian Society’s meeting last month, by Sir Thomas 
Holdich, and other speakers to the interest and importance of Mr. 
N. Kato’s lecture on “Japan’s Part in the War,” was significant. 
Mr. Kato dealt with Japan’s military, naval, and munitions assist- 
ance to the Allies, and the story he told made a great impression on 
the audience. The speakers exiJressed their gratification and sur- 
prise with regard to the extent of Japan’s contribution. 

The Indian Women’s Education Association, which has for one 
of its aims the provision of Indian teachers, trained in England, 
for schools in India, is now helping Mrs. Raj Kumari Das, m.a. 
(Calcutta), to qualify for a Teacher’s Diploma. Mrs. Das has begun 
her work at the London County Council Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, London. By kind invitation of Miss S. A. 
Bonnerjee, lion, secretary of the Association, an At Home was 
given on February 3 at the Cafe Monico, to enable members and 
friends to meet Mrs. Das, who arrived in this country at the end 
of December last. Lady Muir-Mackenzie, President of the Asso- 
ciation, was present, also Lady Cecilia Roberts, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, several members of the committee,lncluding Sir M. M. 
Bhownaggree, chairman pro tern, in the absence of Sir Krishna 
Gupta, Mrs. Ali Baig, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. H. P. Cobb, Mrs. P. L. 
Roy, Mrs. Bhola Nauth, and Mrs. N. C. Sen. Mrs. Das has been 
Principal of the Brahmo Girls’ School, Calcutta, for some years, and 
has been granted leave of absence to gain the diploma. She is 
keenly interested in her work, and eager to take advantage of 
opportunities to come into touch with educationists in this country. 

A. A. S. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 

It is announced that His Majesty the King will open the School of 
Oriental Studies on February 23. This occasion will mark the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of Oriental learning in this country, and the 
capital of the British Empire will no longer lack an institution comparable 
with the great schools for Oriental languages in Berlin, Paris, Petrograd, 
and Vienna. It may seem to be an unfavourable time for the inaugura- 
tion of such an undertaking, when most of the young students in this 
country are engaged in military duties, but there is an encouraging analogy 
in the history of the 6cole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, which was 
founded in Paris in the stormy da3is of 1795, and we may hope for the 
School of Oriental Studies an equally brilliant and useful career. 

An excellent beginning has already been made, and nearly forty students 
were enrolled within the first fortnight after the classes were opened on 
January 18. Instruction is at present being given in Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Japanese, Sanskrit, Swahili, Tamil, and Turkish, and provision 
has been made for the teaching of as many as twenty languages. I’he 
teaching staflf of the Oriental Department has been transferred both from 
King’s College and University College, and with the addition of instructors 
in languages for which provision had not been made in these two colleges, 
the number of teachers in the School of Oriental Studies is now twenty- 
two. The scheme of studies as at present arranged provides for instruc- 
tion in seven groups of languages, as follows : (i) Ancient India 
(Sanskrit and Pali) ; (2) The Near East (Arabic, Persian, and Turkish) ; 
(3) Northern, Eastern, and Western India (Hindustani, Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, and Gujarati) ; (4) Southern India (Tamil, Telugu, and 

Sinhalese) ; (5) Further India and the Malay Archipelago (Burmese and 
Malay) ; (6) The Far East (Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan) ; (7) African 
Languages (Hausa, Swahili, and Bantu languages). It is proposed later on 
to include in the curriculum of the school the following languages, for 
which at present no instructors have been appointed : Amharic, Armenian, 
Assamese, Luganda, Melanesian languages, Panjabi, Pashto, Polynesian 
languages, Siamese, Somali, Yoruba, and Zulu. 

In the charter of the school it is expressly laid down that both the 
classical Oriental languages and the living, spoken languages of the East 
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shall be taught. For the first, the stafT of the school already includes some 
scholars of established reputation, and, for the second, care has been taken 
from the outset that, as far as possible, instruction in the spoken languages 
will be given by teachers coming from the country in which the languages 
in question are spoken. 

The scope of the school is not confined to the teaching of languages, 
and it is contemplated that a special feature of its activity will be courses 
of lectures on the history, religions, and customs of Oriental and African 
countries ; but it is too early yet to expect that this and other aspects of 
the life of the institution should take shape. But it may be confidently 
expected that in the future this School of Oriental Studies will develop into 
a centre of intellectual activity as varied and extensive as its well-chosen 
title suggests, and that it will serve to stimulate in London an interest in 
the East— its languages, races, and problems — commensurate with their 
growing importance. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Diwan 
Bahadur Perungavur Rajagopala Achariyar, C.I.E., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Madras, in succession to Sir Paz- 
hamanheri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., whose 
term of office will expire next month. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Sir Henry 
Wheeler, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Indian Civil Service, to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal, in succession to Mr. P. C. 
Lyon, C.S.I., whose term of office expires in April next. 

7'he King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. Seshadri 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, to be Advocate-General, Madras, in succession to the 
late Mr. F. H. M. Corbet. 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., Secretary of State for 
India, has selected General Sir Edmund G. Barrow, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., for 
the appointment of Member of the Council of India in succession to 
General Sir Charles Egerton, G.C.B., whose term of oflSce will expire next 
month. 



LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE NEAR EAST 

The Reconstruction of South-Eastern Europe. By V^ladislav R. 
Savic, late head of the Serbian Press Bureau. {Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd.) Price 7s. 6d. 

In the Introduction to a comprehensive and interesting work, which 
embraces more than its title, the author lays stress upon the ideal for 
which the Allies are hghting — viz., the liberties and independence of the 
small nations. “ This makes the entire and fundamental difference 
between the present war and former wars in Europe.” The sentence 
quoted may be considered as the text upon which his discourses are based. 
We have frequently drawn attention in the Asiatic Review to the 
urgency of the problem of the Southern Slavs, which must certainly be 
faced, although its solution bristles with difficulties. The weakness of the 
Austrian Empire and Government is exposed, with the principle of divide et 
impera, and the policy of playing off race against race. Germany has 
succeeded in forcing Austria-Hungary forward as her advance-guard in the 
Drang nach Osten, knowing that she would be weakened in the process 
and so become a mere pliant tool of the Kaiser. (On this point, however, 
the policy of the newly crowned Emperor Charles has not been revealed, 
and Austrian intentions are a matter of speculation.) There are points — e.g., 
Poland — upon which the Central Powers are not in accordance. 

Mr. Savid sees that peace in Central Europe, with freedom of the 
smaller nationalities, ’can only be secured by complete dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary, and urges upon Great Britain to aid actively in the 
construction of the new South Slav State. A chapter is devoted to the 
possible advantages for this country. An overland route through Paris, 
Milan, Gradisca, Ljubljana (Laibach), Belgrade, to Salonica, thence to 
Smyrna, is worked out for Bagdad and the Indian mail vifl Suez. Freed 
from the political and economic pressure from Austria-Hungary, it is highly 
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prob|ible that the volume of trade of the new South Slav State will be 
considerable, but ports and railways will need development. A navigable 
waterway has been projected to connect the Danube with Salonica through 
Serbia. A market is indicated for British coal, instead of coal imported 
from Silesia, and British manufactured articles should have a wide field, 
Jn connection with agriculture, Mr. Savic goes so far as to suggest that 
IJritish families should buy little farms with vineyards and orchards in 
Serbia, for cultivation in holidays ; but although, as he elsewhere states, 
Belgrade may be reached from I^ondon in thirty-nine hours, we are not 
sanguine that many will avail themselves of this prospect. The watering- 
places are indicated as future rivals of the world-renowned German and 
Austrian spas, but much will have to be spent on their development. 
British capitalists are invited to consider the rebuilding and extension 
of towns, dwelling-houses, and hotels, since 

economically and commercially Great Britain and Greater Serbia are 
two complementary countries, whose interests are nowhere opposed 
and could be most harmoniously dovetailed together. 

The relations of Italy and the new South Slav State with regard to the 
Adriatic will require delicate adjustment, and the author sees in them a 
possibility of future trouble. He does not like the argument of ‘‘ historic 
rights,” which he thinks antiquated and out of harmony with modem 
democracy. Serbia has suffered greatly from the conduct of Bulgaria, and 
.le is right in saying that Bulgaria must be shorn of the power for mischief. 

Like criminals pursued by evfl dreams, Bulgarian politicians, after 
having crucified vSerbia, fear even her shadow, and demand her 
complete annihilation. 

Mr. Gueshoff, the former Bulgarian Premier, attacked Tsar Ferdinand 
for falling upon his Greek and Serbian allies, but Mr. Savic says that this 
attack is occasioned, not by the moral ugliness of the treachery, but because 
tlie treachery proved futile. “To the statesmen around Tsar Ferdinand, 
success is the only measure of the fairness of an enterprise.” 

We regret that only a limited discussion of this important work is 
possible here. There are other chapters on South Slav aspirations, 
Panslavism, and future prospects, with historical summaries of the past. 
Sir Arthur Evans has permitted the introduction of his ethnographical 
map, which adds to the value of the work. It is likely that some of Mr. 
Savi< 5 ’s conclusions will occasion controversy, but his work deserves to be 
widely read. 

F. P. M. 


MIDDLE EAST 

Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria, By Lewis Spence, 
F,R.A.i. (London : George G. Harrap and Coi) 1916. 8s, 6d. net. 
This book makes its appearance in the attractive “ Myths and Legends 
Series,” to which its author has already contributed volumes on the 
myths of Mexico and Peru, the North American Indians, and Ancient 
VOL. XI. Q 
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Egypt. It provides a very readable account of the religion and mythology 
of Babylonia and Assyria. Mr. Spence has filled in the background 
of his subject by giving summaries of Babylonian and Assyrian history, the 
decipherment of the inscriptions, and the gradual recovery by excavation 
of the rich treasures of the past which for so long had been buried beneath 
the mounds of Mesopotamia. It is, of course, a story which has been told 
before, but it may perhaps be admitted, as our author claims, that, “ with few 
exceptions, writers who have made the field a special study have rarely 
been able to triumph over the limitations which so often obtrude in works 
of scholarship and research.” “ It is true,” he continues, “ that the pages 
of Rawlinson, Smith, Layard, and Sayce are enlivened at intervals with 
pictures of Assyrian splendour and Babylonian glory — gleams which 
escape as the curtains which veil the wondrous past are partially lifted — 
but such glimpses are only interludes in lengthy disquisitions which too 
often must be tedious for the general reader." His ideal was indeed to 
produce a volume which should contain “the pure gold of Babylonian 
romance freed from the darker ore of antiquarian research." But he has 
wisely provided an alloy by furnishing his stories of the gods with some 
discussion and definition of their nature and origin. There was ample 
scope for such a volume, and we have no doubt that it will admirably 
serve its purpose in introducing to a wide circle of readers the subject of 
which it treats. 

The myths and legends themselves Mr. Spence has generally cast into 
narrative form, and by telling the stoi?es in his own words he is enabled to 
give them greater continuity and coherence. The reader is thus provided 
with summaries of the great creation legends of Babylonia and of the 
Gilzamesh Epic, as well as of numerous tales of gods and heroes, which 
have been deciphered on the tablets or have survived in the works of 
classical writers. A word of praise must also be given to the illustrations. 
Several of those in colour are admirably calculated to enhance the sense of 
mystery and terror inherent in some aspects of Babylonian mythology. 
Others of the drawings, such as those by Miss Dovaston and Mr. Ambrose 
Dudley, are striking in another way ; for they combine imagination with 
a quite successful retention of archaeological detail. 

L. W. King. 


INDIA 

Am Historical Geography of the British Dependencies. Vol. VII. . 
India. Part I. : History to the end of the East India Company. By 
P. E. Roberts. {Oxford, at the Clarendon Press.) 6s. fid. 

It is a*pleasure to read this book,, and to know that a geographical 
volume is to follow it. In the present one we have an excellent history of 
the East India Company from its modest foundation under Queen 
Elizabeth to its end under Queen Victoria. Its haphazard growth is well 
sketched, and the early settlements and their struggles excellently put 
before us. Distance, vacillating policy, rivals, want of support, at home 
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an^ at Court, all militated against the early factories. The Dutch, who had 
crushed the Portuguese, seemed at first to be going to be the rulers of 
India, and the Company copied them. “ Our design in the whole,” wrote 
they in 1687, “ is to set up the Dutch Government among the English in 
India (than which a better cannot be invented) . . .. with this distinction, 
that we will always reserve our own old English terms — viz., Attorney- 
General instead of Fiscal . . . President and Agent instead of Com- 
mandore, Directore, or Commissaries,” so little did they realize the 
adaptability of British colonization or administration ! 

The writer points out how strange it is that Bengal, and not Western 
India, should have become the chief mart, and explains the reason 
historically. He gives an excellent chapter on the“ Life of the English in 
the East,” showing the early difficulties. The struggle with the French 
(how brilliant the French prestige was !) is well told also, and then come 
the careers of Clive and Warren Hastings. These great men the author 
weighs carefully and critically, not hiding their weak points, but showing 
how they were the greatest rulers of India up to that period, and the only 
Governors-General he ranks with them as administrators afterwards are 
Lords Wellesley and Dalhousie. 

The rest of the book is as adequate as the first portion, and brings us 
down to the Mutiny and the end of John Company. It is a book the 
author may well be proud to have written, the marshalling of facts, 
covering a long period, and the style in which they are unfolded to the 
reader being all that could be desired. 

A. Francis Steuart. 


Indian The-ism. By Nicol Macnicol, m.a., d.litt. {Oxford University 
Press.) 6s. net. 

A study of Theism in India from theVedic to the Mohammedan period 
is no mean task to review shortly, especially when it is published under 
the auspices of ” The Religious Quest of India.” The author has done 
his learned work most thoroughly, and even the ignorant reviewer can see 
that his study is a fine one. Indian, or at least Vedic, Theism began with 
the idea of Varuna, a Theistic entity which was conquered by Pantheism. 
The writer traces the Theistic idea historically from Vishnii,*' the deliverer 
of mankind from distress,” who was the supreme god of those whose 
hearts were filled with bhakti, or “ living faith,” through the Upani^ds 
and Buddhism, into the Mahayana School of which much Theism has 
been incorporated, and through the Epics and Sutras. An interesting 
chapter is the Theistic element in the Sikh religion under Kabir and 
Nanuk, and there are two more on the repulsive Siva Bhakti and the 
erotic Sikta sect. Then comes thd theology and criticism, and the latter 
must be commended for pure scholarship written in clear language. 

A. F. S. 
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FICTION « 

Elliott, Limited. By D. S. Mann. {Sid^nick and Jackson.) 6s. net 
This is an autobiographical story, which in a simple and brief manner 
reveals to us the life of a lad, the son of an East Anglian farmer, 
entering upon the struggle of life under most unfavourable circumstances. 
He had no backing of any sort, either of family, money, or education. 
His one aim was to help his mother, who had given him a good-for- 
nothing stepfather. He is expected to earn his living at the age of fifteen ; 
and his knowledge is of the slightest. But in spite of all difficulties, 
he generally got a job of some sort by saying — and this is very characteristic 
of our youths of the present day — that he knew all about it. When 
interrogated by the director of a brewery, whose advertisement he had 
answered, whether his knowledge pertained to organic or inorganic 
chemistry, he was at first “stumped,** not knowing what it meant; but 
promptly answered “ inorganic ** in order to save himself. On the way 
home he spent sixpence on an elementary textbook on Inorganic 
Chemistry to see what it really was. However, fortunately the laboratory 
part of his work never went beyond spending a few hours among the 
instruments with the young master, who was interested in making experi- 
ments. When the latter’s interest faded, our hero’s work relapsed into 
invoicing and checking accounts. The reader is glad when at last, after a 
comparatively long time of drudgery of this sort at ten shillings a week, the 
young man, striving for something better, resolves to change his life and to 
try soldiering. In this capacity he first goes to Africa, then to India, and 
at twenty emerges as a journalist and the author of a book, in which 
he describes his experiences. But this book, although it reaped some 
kind of fame, brought him no money, and bis earnings in the journalistic 
world were not up to much. Matters improve when he works for Addison, 
who runs an Australian journalistic and publicity business. In the long 
line of women who in one way or another enter into his life, Katherine is 
the only sympathetic one. Unfortunately he has to abandon her for 
reasons which prove to be no reasons : an illness which he found could be 
cured in time. The marriage he contracts with the unsympathetic but rich 
daughter of a man who settles upon him ;^ 5 oo a year may seem an 
unsatisfactory ending; but it certainly is a piece of the realistic and 
prosaic life which is ours. We may ask ourselves whether it does not 
mark a transition in the art of novel-writing. A reader of this book cannot 
forget it- L. M. R. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

THE NEAR EAST 

Mk. H. Charles Woods on German Intrigues in the Near East 

In a very interesting conbibution to the February issue of the Con- 
temporary Review, Mr. Woods traces the avenues of influence employed 
by the Germans in the Balkan Peninsula. He divides bis article into two 
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paiis, the first of which he calls “ Stage of Initiation ” of their programme 
throughout the years which preceded the war ; the second being the 
“ Consummation ” of that policy since the outbreak of hostilities. Of 
the entrance of Turkey into the war, he says : “ But the all-important 
feature and real turning in the situation — a feature which has influenced 
the whole conduct of the war — was the escape from the Allied Fleet and 
the subsequent presence at Constantinople of the Goeben and the Breslau. 
Instead of grasping the fact then and there, in the month of August, 1914, 
that the arrival of these ships would enable Germany to rush Turkey into 
the war, and instead of immediately following them into the Dardanelles, 
not as the enemies of Turkey, but as a peaceful precaution and as the 
protectors and friends of the true Ottoman people, the Allies consistently 
ignored the markedly apparent fact that Turkey would seize the first 
opportunity of throwing in her lot with Germany, and permitted the 
enemy to continue to develop the situation to his own advantage.” Later 
he says ; “ The enemy has occupied, and still occupies, a more advanta- 
geous position than the Allies. His policy, run by one man — the Kaiser — 
for one object — German aggression — is purely destructive. It has never 
been framed in the interests of the present or future allies of Germany, 
but solely in those of Berlin. On the other hand, before, as since, the 
beginning of tn . war, we have striven to create a Balkan state of things 
which would v.ic: not only in our favour, but also in that of those most 
closely affected by it. The position of the Allies, too, is always com- 
plicated by the fact that whilst they are compelled to act in common 
agreement, each one must necessarily be possessed of her own vital 
interests and special friendships. In the Balkans this must obviously 
have had its effects in dealing with the incidents which preceded the 
entry of Turkey into the war, in relation to the negotiations concerning 
the concessions which should have been made to secure the continued 
neutrality, if not the active support, of Bulgaria, and last, but not least, in 
connection with events in Roumania, in Greece, and at Salonika.” 

In the same issue the Right Hon. VV. F. Bailey, C.B., and J. V. Bates 
contribute their impressions of a tour in Roumania, and Baron Mayor des 
Planches pleads for an all-Ally connection between England and Italy, 
through which the Allies’ fast traffic to the East should pass. There is 
also an excellent article on General Smuts’ campaign in East Africa, 
in which the author pays the following tribute to the General’s second 
despatch. He says: ‘‘This despatch is the only one written by any 
General during the war which is of real use to the historian; ... it 
appears to be a model of military narrative written to inform and not 
mystify the public.” 

The Contemporary Revierv publishes in its February issue a very 
readable account of an Englishwoman’s experiences in Salonica during 
1916 by Mrs. Duckworth ; and in the Edinburgh Revieto John Mavrogor- 
dato writes on “The End of Greek Monarchy.” He says ; “The time is 
ripe for the proclamation of a Greek Republic. If it be objected, as 
conservatism or inertia will always object, that the people are not yet fit 
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for it, the answer is that if a Greek people, after a political experience of 
more than two thousand years, have not yet learnt to govern themselves, 
it is high time they began. . . • Proclamation of a Republican Govern- 
ment would not only put new life into the movement of national defence 
and complete the demoralization of Germanic influence ; it would carry 
a message of revival to Greeks all over the world, and call back to the 
mother country some of the thousands in England and America who have 
learned the value of independence.” 


In the Quarterly Review for January there is a notable article on 
“German War Literature on the Near and Middle East,” in which 
Mr. T. F. A. Smith outlines Teuton plans and aspirations in that quarter. 


INDIA 

The Review of Reviews is publishing a remarkable “ silhouette ” of Dr. 
John Pollen, wherein Miss F. R. Scatcherd quotes him as saying : 

“ Had I been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the 'nineties, 
when the bomb-throwing first began, I would have had no hesitation 
whatever in surrounding myself with a bodyguard of stalwart young 
Bengalis, and entrusting myself and Belvedere (Government House) to 
their exclusive care. ‘ Trust begets tjrust T ’* 


The Nineteenth Century cont 3 i\ns an article by A. Yusuf Ali on “ India's 
Effort : Is it sufficiently understood He says : 

“ To sum up, the fine fighting resources of India have done, and are 
doing, untold service throughout our far-flung battle line. Her financial 
resources, public and private, such as they are, are being thrown into the 
pool. She is clearing the decks for an unlimited Imperial War Loan. . . . 
Her princes and people have shown a loyal determination to subordinate 
minor issues to the war. Any isolated conspiracies of sedition or dis- 
loyalty have been handed up by the people themselves.” 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of India^ in its January 
issue, publishes the Gold Medal Prize Essay for 1916, gained by Major 
W, E. Crum (Calcutta Light Horse) on “ The Improvement in Strength 
and Efficiency of the Volunteer Forces in India.” These are his 
conclusions : 

“ That as regards strength, no material improvement can be expected 
without some form of Universal Training. That as regards efficiency, 
Universal Training is also imperative in order to ensure discipline and 
attendance at parades, but we also require : (1) A much more rigid 
observance of the regulations for the Volunteer Force as regards training 
and efficiency of officers and men, which can probably be obtained by the 
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apTOintment of Brigade Staff officers to superintend this training ; (2) more 
awKention to musketry by way of improvement of range and insistence on 
field firing ; (3) better organization and equipment ; (4) a higher standard 
of efficiency ; and (5) a much more liberal finance by Government. 


THE FAR EAST 

In the same issue of the Quarterly Revietct there is a noteworthy article 
entitled ‘'Some Tibetan Abbeys in China,” in which Mr. Reginald Farrer 
writes thus of the Lamas : 

“Now, wholesale condemnations are invariably misleading; and if the 
traveller looks at these things with his own eyes he will soon see that the 
Lamas are a set of monks little better or worse than any other set of 
monks . . . But learning and goodness can thrive as freely in the Halls of 
Heaven as in any little house of Christian sectaries ; and perhaps at yet 
ampler leisure in the Abbeys of Chebson.” 


The February issue of the Geographical Journal contains a valuable 
article by Mi. Reginald Farrer on “ The Kansu Marches of Tibet on the 
Borders of China.** He is the first Englishman to have been in this 
district, which a Russian explorer or two visited some time ago. In the 
lecturer’s words, “ that wildest and least understood of lands, which with 
such brazen blandness appears on mSps in the colours of China ; yet in 
reality an absolutely lawless and independent chaos of Alpine kingdoms 
and peoples, owning as little allegiance to Lhasa on the one hand as to 
Pekin on the other. No writ runs current there, of Emperor, President, 
or Sovereign Pontiff; there are no plain boundaries, no Government to 
replace the ancient authority of China which made travel so smooth and 
comfortable a business in all parts of the Empire.” 


GENERAL 

The T28th part of the Times “History of the War” contains the 
account of the clearing of the Sinai Peninsula through General Murray’s 
brilliant campaign of 1916. _____ 

We have received the November number of a Rome fortnightly journal, • 
La Nuova Rassegna, containing articles of general interest. The notes of 
the month are of a hopeful character- Signore Francesco Area, deputy, of 
the editorial committee, discusses the constitutional position of the supreme 
command. His conclusion is that all civil and military forces should be 
fused for war purposes — that there should be a fusion, in fact, of the 
Government and the high command: “To-day urgent reality imposes an 
integral, organic solution of the problem — for a new war, new organization 
of the supreme powers of the nation.” In his article on Russia and 
Germany, Signore Giulio Colajanni indicates certain advantages which 
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Germany possessed over her eastern neighbour : sympathy in exaiied 
quarters, German barons in the Baltic provinces, Germans in the bank;^ 
and bureaucracy, Russians brought up in German colonies ; in addition, 
Germany knew of anxiety concerning Poland, and the Ottoman Empire 
which controlled the Straits and imposed diplomatic fetters on Russia. 
The Germans worked by underground methods, striving to inflame 
popular discontent, but unsuccessfully. Diplomatic exchanges were 
suggested, that of Poland for Galicia and Bukovina, but to no purpose. 
The result has been that Tsar and people are united in rejecting a peace 
treacherous to Russian and European interests. “ Silvius'* discusses the 
measure of autonomy granted to Galicia, which was not to raise that 
province to the position of Hungary, but was of a limited character. It 
was a sign of traditional Austrian friendliness towards the Poles, who have 
always been in a superior position to the Ruthenian element. The 
execution of the project must depend upon a Pax Germa?tica^ to which 
the Entente Powers are irrevocably opposed. Signor Romolo Murri 
contributes an interesting study of President Wilson, personally and 
politically. In Mexican affairs, as in the European conflict, Signore Murri 
finds that the President's neutrality has neither contented nor discontented 
anyone in America. We are favourably impressed with the general 
appearance and contents of our Italian contemporary. 

Plying^ a new penny weekly devoted principally to aviation, will be 
found of interest both to experts and* laymen. It is the first paper on this 
subject which has succeeded in avoiding dulness while teaching aviation 
in a way that commands attention. 

ARTICLES TO NOTE. 

‘^The Chinese Attitude towards Japan,” by J. W. Jenks {Scribners. 

February). 

** Japan's Part in the War,” by N. Kado Europe^ February i 6 ). 

“ Great Britain and the East ” {Near Easty February i 6 ). 

*‘My Wanderings with the Flag through India,” by J. Pollen {Esperanto 

Monihlyy February), 

EAST AND WEST, LIMITED, PUBLICATIONS. 

Mrs. Sonia E. Howe informs us that she has realized over ^£200 from 
the pamphlet, ‘‘ St. George the Patron Saint of all Brave Russians,” for 
the Russian Prisoners of War Help Committee (President, Countess 
Benckendorff) and the Anglo-Russian Hospital. 

Dr. Pollen informs us that be has handed over j£ioo to the Indian 
Soldiers Fund from the sales of “ Omar Khayyam.” 

It is hoped that our new publication, ** Russian Rhymes and Lyrics,” by 
the same distinguished author, the proceeds of which are being devoted to 
funds for Russian soldiers, will realize a substantial sum for this charity. 
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At the annual meeting held on May 31, under the 

Chairmanship of Lord Stanley of Alderley, Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., g.c.s.i., was elected President of this 
Association. 

Sir Richard was at that time absent in Constantinople, 
but on March 13, 1882, after his return, he delivered nis 
inaugural address on accepting office as President. In this 
address he dwelt upon the fact that India was changing as 
fast as any country in Europe, and urged that attention 
should be directed by the Association to the material, moral, 
and social progress of the Indian Empire. Of the former, 
he said, the most important was the application of British 
capital to the development of the resources of India. That 
would be partly private and partly public, the sphere of 
action for the former being the making of cheap railways, 
and of the latter the extension of irrigation works, which 
could only be successfully undertaken by the Government. 
Sanitation was a subject which should be earnestly im- 
pressed on all concerned ; also the cultivation and preserva- 
tion of forests, which were sorely needed both for their 
climatic effect and to supply fuel, so that manure, instead 
yoL. XI. * R 
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of being burnt, might be applied to its legitimate purpose 
of restoring the failing fertility of the soil. They had already 
the greatest Forest Department in the world in India, but 
it was small compared with the wants of the country. With 
regard to land, they should constantly attend to the exten- 
sion of tenant-right to the millions of ordinary cultivators. 
Something might be done by the Association regarding 
emigration from the over-populated districts of India by 
communicating information in regard to the Indian labour 
market to the Agents here of such colonies as Madagascar, 
the Mauritius, Natal, and South America. On the opium 
question, too, they might do much to correct the mistaken 
view of the excellent and benevolent people who were 
agitating the matter in this country. In regard to moral 
and social matters in which this Association might be bene- 
ficial to the people of India, the chief was education. On 
that he would say that the high education given, partly by 
by the Government and partly by private Missionary insti- 
tutions, had been fraught wath blessings to the upper classes 
of Indians, improving them morally and intellectually; and 
therefore the Association should not countenance those who 
disparaged that in favour of primary education. Missionary 
effort had done all it could, but, with all its zeal and energy, 
i^t was inadequate to the need, and therefore Government 
must do a great deal ; for the want was still great, especially 
in the interior of the country, of an increased number of 
colleges. The system of Government paying half and the 
people paying half the cost of this high art education had 
worked well, and it should be the object now for the Govern- 
ment to offer a large number of scholarships to be competed 
for by the more talented youths of slender means throughout 
the Empire. In regard to the trade, he was glad to hear 
from India of the remission of duties on Indian articles 
imported from England, and he would suggest to the Asso- 
ciation the duty of enforcing something like reciprocity by 
urging the remission of duties on Indian articles imported 
here. Reverting for a moment to education, Sir Richard 
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Temple said that he was sanguine that much might be done 
to improve the education of native women and girls, and 
he commended the subject to educated English ladies as 
one in which they might exert a graceful and beneficial 
influence. Referring next to Christian Missions in India, 
he testified to their advantages, both on religious grounds 
and for their moral, social and political effect on the Indian 
people. Much good might be done by the Association in 
systematizing the statistics of India, which were all carefully 
pigeon-holed in various departments. Also, the admission 
of Indians to the Covenanted Civil Service should be advo- 
cated ; the great object of our education should be to fit 
them to become administrators, for till that was done we 
should irot have done our duty by them. They should 
endeavour, also, as much as possible, to advocate honorary 
public functions being assigned to native gentlemen, such 
as Honorary Magistrates and Judges, Assessors in civil 
cases and jurors in criminal cases, their appointment being 
made, wherever practicable, by the election of their fellow- 
countrymen. He had carried out that principle in Calcutta, 
in filling the offices of Municipal Commissioners, with the 
happiest results. In conclusion, he advised the Association 
to avoid Central Asian politics, which had, unfortunately, 
become in this country a matter of party strife, while their 
object should be to w'ork with both parties, and also to 
create a favourable impression on native gentlemen visiting 
England by making their stay agreeable. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 23, 1882, a meeting of 
the members and friends of the Association was held in 
Doughty Hall, under the presidency of Mr. Alderman R. N. 
Fowler, m.p., when Mr. John Dacosta read a paper on “ By 
Whom is India Governed ?” 

Mr. Dacosta pointed out that the system of administration 
under which India is governed had not been materially 
modified since its adoption in 1858-1861, nor had any inquiry 
been instituted to ascertain how far the machinery then 
established had served its intended purposes. The history 
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of the last fifteen years recorded instances of Indian Secre- 
taries of State having, under a strained interpretation of the 
Acts, omitted to consult the Council of India in cases where 
by law they should have done so ; supported the Grovemor- 
General in over-ruling his Council in ordinary matters under 
a clause intended only for extraordinary cases of urgency; 
and, by directing definite pieces of legislation to be enacted 
by the Legislative Council irrespective of the opinion enter- 
tained by that Council, deprived the Indian Legislature of 
its essential and most valuable attribute as a deliberative 
body. Mr. Dacosta urged that the failure of the system 
under which India had been governed since 1868 had been 
due to the inadequacy of the means which were then devised 
for the protection of her revenues, and for the wholesome 
control of the extensive powers vested in the Secretary of 
State; and he contended that the remedy for some of the 
most serious errors might be found in a reorganization of the 
Legislative Councils such as would prepare the way for intro- 
ducing into them a true and substantial representation of 
the people, and render it impossible for their decisions to 
be dictated by the Executive, as at present. In short, he 
considered that the successful administration of India 
required a reasonable amount of self-government and a 
corresponding modification of the all-absorbing power now 
centred in an Authority stationed thousands of miles from 
India, unacquainted with the country and its inhabitants, 
and subject to the influences of a Cabinet and a Parliament 
whose interests were frequently at variance with those of 
India. 

These views of Mr. Da Costa were challenged by Mr. 
Alexander Rogers, who pointed out that a great many of the 
statements in the paper were exaggerated, and that there 
were very few of them which could not be controverted. 
He denied that the material condition of India “ was de- 
clining," and was prepared to maintain that the prosperity 
of India was increasing every day. He affirmed that what 
the agriculturists chiefly required was the assurance of their 
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material prosperity so that their fields might be kept in 
cultivation and famine prevented. 

In their annual report for the year 1883-84, the Associa- 
tion placed on record their deep regret at the death of Mr. 
E. B. Eastwick, c.b,, who had been Chairman of Council 
from the earliest days of the foundation of the Institution, 
and who had laboured so zealously, perseveringly and 
successfully for the good of the Association and the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally. 

On May 18, 1883, before the Association at Exeter Hall, 
Mr. H. G. Keene, c.i.e., read a paper entitled “ Liberal 
Principles in India.” 

He explained that the title ” liberal ” was not intended 
to bear a party meaning, and might be spelt with a small 
" 1 ” provided he could establish that the principles were 
beneficial to India. He added that these principles had not 
made their appearance in India in British hands for the 
first time. The Vedic Aryans possessed (Mr. Keene con- 
tinued) the germ of liberal principles, and preserved them 
through long succeeding ages. Akbar anticipated almost 
all the groat liberal measures that the British have revived. 
His great-grandson, Aurungzebe, reversed that policy, and 
before his death Rajputs, Sikhs and Mahrattas were in 
insurrection in the different quarters of the Empire. In 
1 719 the throne devolved on a collateral, who took the name 
of Muhamad Shah, and reigned for twenty-eight years; 
but his reign is only noticeable for the constant progress of 
the three classes of Hindu rebels and for the crushing 
invasion of Nadir Shah, when 120,000 of the citizens of 
Delhi were massacred, and property estimated at eighty 
millions taken away. But a new set of intruders were 
at hand. Beginning in Southern India, the French and 
English gradually made all • India the battlefield of their 
rivalries. The preponderance of the English, due to the 
genius and tenacity of Robert Clive, forced the foreign 
Europeans into subordinate positions. All were ambitious, 
mostly unscrupulously covetous. But liberal principles are 
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the seeds which Europe must carry in her bosom, and which 
her sons, whether they intend it or not, must scatter as 
they go. 

In 1833, when the Company’s Charter was renewed for 
the last time but one, there was a great prevalence of those 
principles all over the world, and great and organic reform 
was set on foot in India soon after the granting of that 
Charter. Akbar tried in vain to restrain the Hindus from 
burning widows alive. Lord Bentinck put down the practice, 
and an Act permitting the remarriage of Hindu widows 
stands on the Statute Book, by no means a dead letter. 

India has the best code of Penal Law in the world, and 
many chapters of the Civil Law have been similarly con- 
solidated, with excellent general results. The Civil Courts 
of first instance are entirely manned by native judges, who 
sit without juries, and have unlimited jurisdiction without 
distinction of creed or colour. 

More than this, a native judge has a seat on the bench 
of every one of the four High Courts constituted in the 
various provinces, which hear causes criminal and civil with 
scarcely any appellate control at all. 

During the same year a paper by Miss Florence Nightingale 
was read before the Association under the Presidency of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, k.c.b., g.c.s.i., on the condition 
of the landed classes and those who live under them in 
Bengal. Miss Nightingale argued that the Bengal Rent 
Law Bill, which was to decide the fate of sixty millions odd, 
did not violate the permanent settlement of Bengal, but 
would give the Zemindars “ paying prosperous tenants ” 
instead of “ rack-rented runaways.” She pleaded for fixity 
of tenure, fair rents, a public record of holdings, disability 
of the ryot to contract himself out of his rights, and effective 
penalties for illegal exactions, and, as indirect remedies, 
recommended the revival of Village Communities and the 
encouragement of Trades and Industries. 

The question of the advisability of passing the Ilbert Bill 
(which caused such a sensation during the Viceroyalty of 
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Lord Ripon) was raised in a paper read by Mr. Robert Elliot 
at a meeting of the Association held in St. James’s Hall 
Banqueting Room under the Presidency of Colonel the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Ellenborough, and led to a very animated and 
somewhat tempestuous discussion. 

So prolonged was the debate that it had to be continued 
at an adjourned meeting, subsequently held in Exeter Hall, 
with Lord Stanley of Alderley in the chair. 

The discussion was practically closed by Dr. G. W. Leitner, 
who said : 

“ I rise in compliance with the request made by the noble 
Chairman, although as an official, in spite of the example of 
Sir W. Wedderburn, it is as awkward to oppose a strong 
feeling among one’s fellow-countrymen as to oppose a 
measure which the Government one serves is apparently 
bent on carrying out. I say ‘ apparently ’ because it seems 
to me that Government is as ready as ever to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the question before us on the weight 
of the evidence and opinion^ that may be submitted to it. 
It is, or ought to be, the tendency of every Liberal Govern- 
ment in India not to degrade the European to a lower level 
in the name of equality, but to raise the native to the level 
of the liberties of the European. Having advocated before 
this very Association the policy of ‘ Native Self-Government, 
especially in Matters of Education,' in January, 1875, in a 
lecture the further discussion of which was postponed sine die 
owing to my return to India, it would ill become me to be 
silent on this occasion, especiall}'’ as I could, with all deference 
to the views of others and diffidence as regards my own 
proposal, submit a suggestion which might be the means- 
of reconciling both parties to this unfortunate dispute, 
which has been intensified far bejmnd its merits and to the 
detriment of that co-operation of natives with Europeans 
towards the common good of India which Mr. Elliot 
desires. (Hear, hear.) But before submitting my sugges- 
tion, I would wish to bear my tribute to the impartiality 
shown by the Chair to speakers on both sides — an im- 
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partiality yrorthy of the professed aims of the East India 
Association, as also to the evident honesty and generosity 
of motive that have inspired the most uncompromising 
partisans for and against the so-called ' llbert Bill,' although 
it must also be added that both sides have given utterance 
to views which the wise among them are sure to regret either 
already or in the future. Let me, therefore, appeal to the 
generous patriotism shown on the one side, and the equally 
generous abnegation of patriotism on the other, to shape 
the present agitation in such a way as to result in the ac- 
quisition of a boon to the natives of India. Under the 
present system a European British subject accused of a 
crime has a right to challenge the judge and jury. (Mr. 
Elliot : Not the Judge 1 ) I had understood this was so, 
and one of the journals of the Society, the Anjuman-i-Panjab , 
which I have the honour to represent, and which has been 
the earliest and most consistent advocate of Native Self- 
Government and of a Provincial Council for the Panjab, 
has just proposed the measure to which I will presently 
allude. Why not extend the privilege, now enjoyed by a 
European British subject, of being tried by a jury of his 
fellow-coimtrymen, to the native whose person is greatly 
in want of such protection ? According to the caste system, 
which, in spite of our efforts to undermine it, still keeps 
India from total disintegration, an accused should be tried 
by his peers. Even Turkey, in her most arbitrary days, 
allowed the subject Greeks, Armenians and Jews to govern 
themselves in all matters in which Muhammadans were not 
concerned ; the Kazis in Transcaucasia enjoy a jurisdiction 
under Russian rule, which is only partially conceded in the 
Indian Kazi Bill, for obtaining which the Anjuman-i-Panjab 
has laboured so long. No European worthy of the name 
would object to the above privilege, so cherished by him, 
being extended to natives. All he objects to is being de- 
prived of the privilege. It is also a question for considera- 
tion whether the excitement stated to prevail among English 
women in India would not be allayed by the privilege of 
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Parda-nashin native women being extended to them. Both 
Europeans and natives would then possess the same privileges 
which are now reserved for their separate respective enjoy- 
ment. Why not, therefore, shake hands over the Ilbert 
Bill and make it the happy means of increased sympathy 
between European and native instead of the apple, or rather 
stone, of discord which it is likely to become between the 
European and native fellow-subjects of Her Majesty ?" 
(Applause.) The article alluded to in the English journal 
of the Anjuman-i-Panjah, the attitude of which has been 
telegraphed at some length to The Times from its Calcutta 
correspondent, runs as follows: 

“ It was stated by the Sherilf of Bombay that there was 
likely to be a compromise in the matter of the Native Juris- 
diction Bill. A compromise can only mean an abandonment 
of principle, and it is therefore to be deplored. The principle 
that all persons should be equal before the law cannot be 
abandoned with impunity ; at the same time there is nothing 
in the law which gives equal 'power to all magistrates and 
judges, nor is that desirable. The objection is that a 
difference of jurisdiction has been recognized by the law, 
based upon a difference of race. This difference cannot be 
allowed to subsist if our laws are to be just. In India we 
are all British subjects, whether native or European. The 
true principle is to recognize this fact and permit it to be 
carried to its legitimate conclusion. European criminals 
now possess the right of challenging their judge as well as 
their jury, and this right seems fair and reasonable, and 
we should carry it out in its entirety by giving native 
criminals exactly the same right. We have recommended 
this course from the very beginning of the discussion, and 
we honestly believe that it is the right solution of the problem. 
A native should have the right to be tried before the judge 
of another race, and he should be entitled to claim a jury. 
No administrative difficulty would be encountered in carry- 
ing out the proposal. It has often been pointed out that 
the privilege is that of the prisoner and not that of the 
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judge; and the question must be dealt with from the 
prisoner's point of view." 

The next paper discussed by the Association was one by 
Sir William Wedderbum, Bart., entitled " The Poona 
Raiyat's Bank — a Practical Experiment." The Rt. Hon. 
Mr. John Bright occupied the chair, and delivered a most 
interesting speech expressing his astonishment at the in- 
debtedness and common condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation of India. He said it was surprising to a business 
Englishman to be told that small cultivators in India, if 
they borrow from a native banker, have to " pay a rate of 
interest which in this country we should feel to be altogether 
destructive to any industry.” It must be obvious, he said, 
to anyone who knew anything of these matters that capital 
employed in agriculture must be absolutely unprofitable to 
the cultivator if he has to pay interest even at the rate of 
twenty-four per cent., the middle sum ordinarily paid (or 
promised) by the Indian cultivator. 

Sir William in his paper 'explained the Indian Raiyat’s 
dependence on the village moneylender, and described 
agricultural bankers in other countries; and then gave a 
history of this Poona experiment, which arose from a proposal 
made by Mr. Jacomb, i.c.s., in i860, and a minute of the 
Government of Lord Elphinstone thereon. Amongst the 
leading advantages of the Banking System proposed Sir 
William Wedderbum cited the large margin of profit on 
cultivation when capital provided irrigation and manure; 
the high merits of the ryot as an honest debtor ; the existence 
of a skilled agency for money lending, and the favourable 
attitude of Government. 

On May 27, 1884, Dr. Leitner submitted to the Association 
an elaborate and exhaustive scheme on the subject of " Self- 
Government in the Punjab,” in which he made most valuable 
suggestions for the introduction of self-government into the 
Punjab in a manner that should be acceptable to the people 
and advantageous to Government. He advocated the 
revival and strengthening of village Panchayats, and sug- 
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gested the advisability of establishing a Native Council for 
the Punjab. Dr. Leitner further proposed the establish- 
ment of a branch of the Punjab University in London, and 
planned an Oriental University with a Museum and Guest 
House at Woking. He further proposed to found Oriental 
professorships, fellowships and scholarships to enable Euro- 
peans and others to prepare themselves for official, profes'- 
sional, and even mercantile careers in the East and to study 
Oriental languages free of cost, as was already arranged in 
France at the Paris School of Living Oriental Languages. 
He purchased the Royal Dramatic College at Maybury for 
these purposes, and made a beginning there; but the praise- 
worthy scheme failed to meet with the encouragement 
expected, and did not survive the life of Dr. Leitner, who 
had certainly anticipated the scheme which has just now 
(1917) taken shape in the School of Oriental Studies in 
London, opened last month by the King-Emperor. 

The next paper read before the Association was one by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Baly, with Sir Richard Temple 
in the chair, on “ European Pauperism in India: its Causes 
and Cure.” 

The problem discussed was what is known as the “ White 
Problem,” and the Archdeacon dealt with it forcibly and 
fully. It had first been taken in hand by Sir Charles Turner, 
Chief Justice of Madras, and the Allahabad Charitable 
Association, which was started for finding employment for 
destitute Europeans ; and one of the first to subscribe liberally 
to its support was Mr. Frederick Wilson, the famous Hima- 
layan Shikari. The Association did much to ameliorate the 
lot of the poor while in India, and the responsibilities set 
forth by Archdeacon Baly led to the establishment of similar 
schools for poor Europeans in hill stations and did much to 
help in a satisfactory solution’ of the long-standing problem. 

The last meeting was held on July 1 1, 1884, when a paper 
was read on the preservation of wild birds in India, by 
Robert H. Elliot. Professor Flower, f.r.s.. Director of 
the British Museum (Natural History), and President of the 
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Zoological Society of London, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Elliot's proposal was in the main not a general measure 
emanating from the Supreme Legislature of India, but that 
Government should authorize the local authorities according 
to their experience and notion of expediency to adopt local 
measures for the purpose of carrying out some form of 
protection. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA 
IN RELATION TO THE PARAMOUNT POWER 

By T. H, S. Biddulph, c.i.e. 

I SHALL find it difficult to make an hour or so sufficient to 
do more than present a brief sketch of a subject which 
embraces so considerable a portion of the history of the 
Empire of India. Doubtless many of those present know 
as much as, probably more than, I do of the matter. At 
the same time, for all of us, whether our knowledge of a 
subject is merely general or intimate, a brief recapitulation 
of information is useful if only as an aide m^moire. 

Since preparing this paper two events have occurred 
which should stimulate our interest in the Native States, 
In October a meeting of most of the ruling Chiefs took 
place under the presidency of Lord Chelmsford. I do not 
propose to discuss the matters brought before the con- 
ference, but I may be permitted to remark that the proposal 
to establish a Council of Princes cannot but have beneficial 
results in connection with the subject of this address. 

And now we have a ruling Chief in the person of 
H.H. the Maharajah of Bikanir selected to serve on 
the Imperial War Conference as one of the representatives 
of the Indian Empire. The Government has wisely shown 
its appreciation of the administrative ability to be found 
among our subordinate Allies, and is to be congratulated 
on the selection of so able a Chief to represent them ; the 
more so that he has taken an active part in the war, and 
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has contributed a most useful unit in the Bikanir Camel 
Corps. 

I shall endeavour to show that the existence of Native 
States is due to the anxiety of the Government (and I 
propose to use this term as applying either to the East 
India Company or the British Government) to preserve 
those with which they came in contact, and even to revive 
some which were threatened with extinction ; that the policy 
of intervention was forced upon it ; and that annexation, 
when resorted to, was only adapted as a last resource ; and 
I shall have something to say as to the relations with 
Native States involved by the policy of protection and 
intervention adopted by the Paramount Power, and the 
treaties which regulate the mutual obligations of both 
parties. 

First, then, what is a Native State ? 

It is a territory whose ruler enjoys the power of what 
may be called “ limited sovereignty.” No State can 
declare war or peace or enter into treaties or engagements 
with any other State. Some States are free of almost any 
interference, others are shorn of many of the attributes of 
sovereignty ; but so long as their ruk rs have any sovereign 
authority left their territories are recognized as Native 
States. 

Taking the population and area of India as, respectively, 
three hundred and fifteen millions and t,8cx>,ooo square 
miles, the Native States contribute a population and area 
equivalent to one-fourth and two-fifths of the respective 
totals (seventy-one millions and 700,000 square miles). 

There are the Rajput States, with a population of twelve 
millions, the Mahratta States of over ten millions, further 
south Hyderabad -with eleven and a half millions, Mysore 
with five millions, Travancore with three and a half 
millions, Baroda and Kathiawar have some fifteen millions, 
the balance being made up of any number of smaller States 
scattered over the different provinces and varying in size 
down to a few square miles. In all, there are about 170 
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States with whom the Government of India has dealings 
directly through its Agents, but the actual number of 
territories which have a right to call themselves “ Native 
States” is close on 700. These states are bounded on all 
sides by British territory, but the frontiers are extremely 
irregular, and it is a common thing to find towns and. 
villages surrounded by native territory and areas belonging 
to Native States buried in British territory. 

The British arrived on the scene when the whole 
continent of India was more or less boiling over with 
disorder and confusion. Viceroys of the Emperor of 
Delhi had rebelled, broken loose, and established themselves 
on their own account. In all directions States were busy 
fighting their neighbours and the stronger robbing the 
weaker. Meantime the East India Company was establish- 
ing itself by treaties, concessions, and peaceful penetration, 
and by the forcible acquisition of territory from others who 
had no better legal title to, it. The conditions of the 
country made it extremely difficult for the Company to 
decide how far a State should, so to speak, be left to stew in 
its own juice, and when a point had been arrived at when 
the condition of misrule and disorder had become so 
intolerable as to threaten the peace of their own territory, 
and to call for the adoption of such drastic measures as 
would put an end to these dangers. 

And now the question forced itself on the Company 
whether the preservation of “ native ” rule was an im- 
practicable proposition. However, the principle which 
governed the Company’s attitude through all the difficulties 
of neighbourhood with ruling Chiefs whose methods ot 
government were autocratic and, to our ordered minds, 
utterly irregular was entirely opposed to the application of 
annexation as a remedy. 

Such a solution of a difficult problem was to be avoided 
unless and until the misrule, and in some cases aggressive 
tendencies of their neighbours, made any other course 
impossible. 
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The principle, therefore, adopted by the Company towards 
ruling Chiefs was originally one of non-intervention. 
When compelled in its own interests, it concluded certain 
alliances, but only when absolutely driven to do so, and in 
such cases it treated its allies as independent nations. 

This attitude may be said to have been adhered to from 
the time of Clive (1757) to the close of Lord Minto’s 
administration in 1813. 

Samples of the transactions based on this attitude may 
be quoted. 

The first is the treaty of alliance with Oudh, dated 
August 16, 1765. 

The second the alliance with the Nizam and Peshwa in 
1790. 

The third the treaty of Bassein concluded with the 
Peshwa December 31, 1802. 

And, lastly, the treaty of Lahore, entered into with Ranjit 
Singh, the ruler of the Sikhs, .April 25, 1809. 

The object of the treaty of alliance with Oudh was to 
interpose what we now know as a “ buffer ” State between 
the Company’s sphere of interests in Bengal and what lay 
beyond. 

The treaties of alliance with the Nizam and Peshwa 
were due to the urgent need of combined action against 
Tippoo Sultan, with whom war was declared. 

The treaty of Bassein was a mutual defensive alliance 
with the Peshwa necessitated by the threatening attitude of 
Gwalior, Indore, and Nagpore. How faithless the Peshwa 
was to this agreement will appear later. 

By the treaty of Lahore the British undertook to abstain 
from interference with the dominions of Ranjit Singh north 
of the Sutlej, whife the latter agreed to recognize this 
boundary and to respect the independence of the Cis-Sutlej 
Sikh States, who had applied to the Company for protection. 

In these and similar treaties of this period the Native 
States were regarded in the light of equal and independent 
States. 
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The Company had all through stuck to the principle of 
keeping itself free from all entanglements which engage- 
ments with Native States involved. Protection was refused 
to the Rajputana Chiefs, and Central India remained outside 
its sphere of control. There was no very definite treaty 
with Sind, and in the Punjab and Kashmir the Sikhs were 
left to manage their own affairs without interference. 

With the advent of the Marquis of Hastings in 1813 a 
new departure was taken as to the relative position of the 
Native States and the Paramount Power. It was felt that 
between absolute non-intervention and annexation there lay 
a media tutissiwa via which would not only introduce a 
reasonable control over the lawlessness of irresponsible* 
rulers, but also a proper regard for their sovereign rights. 
He himself described his change of policy as introducing a 
system of “ subordinate co-operation.” But before he had 
time to settle down to regulate the chaotic state of affairs in 
Central India and Rajputana difficulties arose with Nepal. 

N EPAL. 

The encroachments of this State on the northern frontier 
of Oudh had long been a source of uneasiness to the British, 
and matters came to a crisis when two districts of this 
province were seized. 

War was declared, which resulted in bringing the Gurkha 
Government to terms, and the treaty of December 2, 1815, 
provided for the cession by Nepal of certain territory and 
the reception by that State of a permanent British Resident. 
However, the treaty was almost immediately ignored, and 
a fresh campaign ensued, which was brought to a successful 
issue by Sir David Ochterlony, and the treaty of Segowli, 
March 4, 1816, was executed, by which certain concessions 
of territory were secured, and Nepal agreed to abstain from 
interfering in the affairs of Sikhim, which became subordi- 
nate to the Company. Further, no British, American, or 
foreign subjects were to be employed without the consent 
of the British Government, and it was provided that 
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Ministers of each State should reside at the Court of the 
other. The treaty is one of alliance subject to certain 
conditions, and differs in the exchange of accredited 
Ministers from those executed with the Protected States 
of India. 

Having disposed of trouble in this direction, the 
Governor-General had now time to turn his attention to 
internal upheavals which could no longer be overlooked. 

PiNPARIS. 

The Pindaris — bands of freebooters and mercenaries out 
of employ — had grown to be a serious menace to the peace 
of the whole continent, carrying pillage and destruction 
into the Company’s territories and Native States indis- 
criminately, particularly in Central India and Rajputana. 
This sort of thing had been going on from 1804 to 1817, 
and as the^y were driven from British provinces these 
banditti fastened upon such territory as still remained open 
to them. In all directions the Company was appealed to 
for protection. 

So here self-defence and the absolute necessity of 
maintaining order forced on the Company a situation 
which demanded the abandonment of the princi[>le of 
non-intervention. But other causes were at work which 
rendered intervention imperative. 

Peshwa. 

The Peshwa, in spite of the treaty of Bassein, had never 
ceased to intrigue with the other IVIahratta chiefs and the 
Pindaris against the Company. Incidentally he had 
adopted an overbearing attitude to the Guicowar, fomented 
insurrection against his authority, and finally connived at 
the murder of his Agent. A further treaty was executed 
on May 8, 1816, by which the disputes with the Guicowar 
were settled, the limits of the Peshwa’s territory defined, 
and the latter ceded districts as an equivalent for the 
subsidiary force agreed to in the treaty of Bassein, and 
renounced all communication with the Mahratta powers. 
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Towards the end of 1817 a general plan to round up the 
Pindaris was completed. Lord Hastings then moved to 
Gwalior, where he intimated to Scindia that circumstances 
required him to renounce the policy of non-intervention, 
and that he intended to contract alliances with all Native 
States with a view to introducing peace and good order, 
and in the meantime Scindia was required to assist in 
suppressing the Pindaris. A treaty to this effect was 
concluded November 5, 1817, which also provided that 
the British Government should be free to form engage- 
ments with Udaipur and other Rajput and Central India 
States hitherto more or less subordinate to Scindia. A 
similar treaty was also made with Baroda. 

While this was going on the Peshwa suddenly declared 
war, expecting support from the Mahratta States and 
Amir Khan with his Pindaris. 

The campaign with the Peshwa came to an end with 
the complete dt-feat of his forces in November, 1817, and 
nothing now remained but *to annex his territory. The 
Peshwa had tied with a small force, and had kept up a 
running fight till he surrendered to Sir John Malcolm. 
He was provided with a pension of eight lacs, and allotted 
a residence at Bilhoor, nt^ar Cawnpur, where he died, 
having adopted as his heir the notorious villain Dhondoo 
Punt, known as the Nana Sahib. 

N AGPORE. 

The Rajah of N.igpore, Appa Sahib, had been in active 
correspondence with the Peshwa and on friendly terms 
with Chctoo, a Pindari Chief, and on hearing the news of 
the Peshwa’s outbreak he attacked the British Residency, 
was defeated, and surrendered unconditionally. The State 
was not annexed, but Appa' Sahib was removed and the 
widows of the late Rajah were permitted to adopt a 
successor. His affairs were managed by a British officer 
during his minority, but on his death in 1853, without an 
heir either natural or adopted, and under a proclamation 
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by Lord Dalhousie, his territory was annexed. The State 
had always been recognized by treaty as independent, and 
there was a very strong feeling in native circles, shared by 
the Resident and certain leading British officials, that the 
Governor-General’s action amounted to a breach of faith. 

Indore. 

The example set by the Peshw'a was also followed by 
Indore. This territory had for years been in a state of 
disorder and the army out of control. When the news 
of the events at Poona became known the army made 
common cause with the Peshwa, but at the battle of 
Mehidpur, December 21, 1817, was completely defeated. 

A treaty was concluded with the young Maharajah 
Mulhar Rao in January, 1818, and he was reduced to the 
position of a dependent sovereign. 

Guicowar. 

Reference has been made to the settlement of disputes 
between the Peshwa and the Guicowar of Baroda by a 
treaty with the former in 1816. In 1820 a treaty was 
concluded with the then reigning Guicowar stipulating 
(i) that all foreign affairs were to be conducted by the 
British Government ; (2) that the Guicowar was generally 
to manage his own internal affairs in consultation with the 
Resident ; (3) that the British Government should retain 
the power of offering advice. 

Bhopal. 

The Nawab of Bhopal had suffered by the invasion of 
his territory by Scindia, and in 1809, having vainly called 
on the Company for assistance, was forced by the policy 
of non-intervention to obtain help from the Pindaris. 
After varying fortunes, in 1817 a treaty was concluded 
with the British, whereby the Nawab was offered, and 
accepted, the British alliance, and was required to co- 
operate in suppressing the Pindaris. 
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Tonk. 

The most notable of the Pindaris was Amir Khan. He 
had managed to secure from Holkar an assignment of 
estates in Malwa and Rajputana, which formed the nucleus 
of the existing State of Tonk. From this centre he joined 
in the quarrels between Jodhpur and Jaipur, aiding first oqe 
and then the other, and spreading indiscriminate pillage 
and slaughter in all directions. When the British Army 
advanced in 1817, Amir Khan was invited to accept the 
protection of the British Government, and a treaty was 
arranged by which he undertook to disband his army, and 
his force of 30,000 men and several batteries were thus 
detached from the Pindari cause, while he was recognized 
as the ruler of Tonk, and the sovereignty of the Jaghirs 
originally assigned to him by Holkar was guaranteed 
to him. 

Kathiawar. 

The next area to be dealt .with was Kathiawar, in which 
territory both the Peshwa and Guicowar had claimed 
sovereign rights. So far as the Guicowar’s interests were 
concerned, he had received protection from molestation 
from the Court at Poona by the treaty with the Company, 
and later, as already stated, the Peshwa disappeared from 
the scene in November, 1817. As regards those other 
tributary Princes, the Guicowar had been accustomed to 
exact his rights by a system of extortion enforced by his 
troops, who were billetted on the country, and inflicted on 
it the miseries to be expected from a more or less undis- 
ciplined soldiery. 

To remedy this state of things, an engagement was 
entered into on April 3, 1820, by which the Guicowar 
undertook not to send his troops into the provinces of 
Mahi Kanta and Kathiawar, and only to prefer his claims 
on the Zemindars through the Company's government, 
while the Company undertook to collect and pay the 
tribute, free of expense, to the Guicowar. 

Thus the supreme authority in Kathiawar, as far as pre- 
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viously vested in the Peshwa and Guicowar, has been 
exercised solely by the British Government, while the weak 
and numerous States in Guzerat have been saved from 
annexation. Political Courts of Justice have controlled 
and assisted the smaller States, while a Federal or Rajas- 
thanik Court, presided over by a British officer, assists the 
larger States. By this means some hundreds of petty 
states have retained their sovereignty. 

Kutch. 

There remained in the West of India the Kutch territory. 
Up to 1809 tli® Company had no cause to interfere with 
this State, but the suppression of piracy and protection of 
shipwrecked crews demanded attention and treaty relations 
with the Company. Further interference, in 1813, was 
rendered necessary by the non-observance of the treaty of 
1809; and in 1816 the Rao — more or less insane — 
became wholly unmanageable. He had commenced his 
reign by acts of cruelty and aggressions on his neighbours, 
and his outrages became so atrocious that a British force 
had to be employed to restore order. A treaty was con- 
cluded, with certain stipulations and penalties ; but this had 
hardly been settled when the Rao broke out worse than 
ever, and eventually had to be removed in favour of his 
infant son. By the treaty of October, 1819, the State came 
under the protection of the British Government, and was 
generally guaranteed against internal interference ; but the 
British Government reserved the right to correct any abuses 
which might operate oppressively on the inhabitants. 
Further, the Rao undertook, by separate deeds, to guarantee 
generally all the Rajput Chiefs in full enjoyment of their 
possessions. 

Cochin. 

In 1776 Cochin was conquered by Hyder Ally, of 
Mysore, and continued in a state of dependence on him and 
Tippu Sultan till the British rescued the country on the 
terms that it should transfer its allegiance to the Company. 
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As a matter of fact, when Tippu came to grief in 1799 the 
Rajah of Cochin, relieved of anxiety, raised troops and 
attacked the British ; he was easily brought to reason, and 
a new treaty was entered into. 

Travancore. 

The case of Travancore is similar to that of Cochin. In 
spite of the fact that a treaty of alliance existed between the 
Rajah and the British, Tippu attacked Travancore, and 
would have occupied it permanently but that the British 
declared war on him for attacking their ally. A treaty w'as 
entered into, and it became a dependent and protected 
State. 

Mysore. 

In Mysore, where Hyder Ali had been the de facto 
ruler, and where, in 1795, Tippu Sultan assumed absolute 
sovereignty, it was the British again who, in 1799, rescued 
the country from the power of this adventurer and revived 
the Hindu principality. 

Internal disturbances drove the Rajah to ask the aid of 
British troops. Later the misgovernment of the Rajah 
produced widespread discontent, and investigation showed 
that maladministration was rampant in all departments. 
So, in 1831, Lord W. Bentinck decided to interfere for the 
preservation of the State, and to transfer the entire adminis- 
tration thereof into the hands of British officers. The 
country was finally restored to its own ruler on March i, 
1881, and a new treaty entered into. 

Manipur. 

Manipur only came inside the protectorate in 1826, and 
there was only limited intercourse with the State till 1890, 
when a revolution occurred, and the Maharajah appealed to 
the British Government for aid. The British Agent who 
was sent to remove the leader was resisted and, with other 
officers, killed. Order was at length restored ; the leaders 
were brought to trial — one hanged and the other trans- 
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ported. The State was not annexed, the rebellion being 
against the lawful ruler. Here the British Government 
asserted its right to intervene in case of rebellion against a 
Chief, the doctrine that resistance to Imperial orders con- 
stitutes rebellion, and the right of the Paramount Power to 
inflict capital punishment on those who murdered its Agents. 

Cis-SuTLEj States. 

The Cis-Sutlej States, which include Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha, Bhawalpore, Faridkote, and others, were rescued 
from threatened annexation by Ranjit Singh by the inter- 
vention of the British Government. By a treaty in 1809 
this Chief undertook not to encroach on the possessions of 
Chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej. These States, there- 
fore, gladly accepted the protection of the British on the 
terms of the usual treaties. 

Kashmir. 

Kashmir owes its independence entirely to the transfer 
of territory to Goolab Singh, a Sikh Chief, when the whole 
of the Sikh possessions, including Kashmir, were annexed 
by the British. It was a deal for cash ; there was no 
reason whatever why the country should not have been 
treated as the rest of the annexed territory, and it seems 
unfortunate that so valuable a property should have been 
practically given away to a man who had no claims, eithe 
hereditary or by right of conquest, to it. 

Hyderabad. 

I have already incidentally referred to Hyderabad. The 
history of this State for a considerable period is intimately 
connected with that of the French in India. The relations 
of the British with the Nizam underwent from time to 
time a variety of changes, into the details of which it is 
unnecessary here to enter. Suffice it to say that when war 
broke out with Tippu Sultan in 1789, the Nizam thought 
it wise to side with the English, and a Triple Alliance was 
entered into, the Peshwa being the third party. 
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This treaty of alliance has, of course, varied from time 
to time, and has been modified and amended ; but the 
alliance still exists, the Nizam is officially referred to as 
“ our faithful ally,” and though the terms of engagements 
with him follow more or less the same model as those 
existing with other important Chiefs, still, the fact remains 
that at root the Nizam is our ally in a rather stricter sense 
than are other Chiefs. 

I have so far dealt with the transactions arising out of 
the general policy of preserving the independence of Native 
States. I now come to that of annexation, and will 
endeavour to show that such a drastic solution of difficulties 
which faced the British was the only path open to them. 

We have seen how the territory of the Rajah of Nagpur 
came to be annexed, and how the Mahratta power of the 
Peshwa had been finally extinguished, and how his terri- 
tories passed under British rule. 

Sattara. 

Out of these was reconstituted in 1819 the State of 
Sattara under a lineal descendant of Sivaji, whose dynasty 
had been supplanted by the Peshwa. 

The last Rajah died in 1848 without issue ; on his death- 
bed he had adopted a boy who had no direct claims by 
family or descent. After considerable discussion. Lord 
Dalhousie considered that the right of the British Govern- 
ment to the territories by lapse was quite clear, and the Court 
of Directors with the consent of the Board of Control agreed. 
The State merged in the British possessions without any 
opposition by the people, who had no particular sympathy' 
with a boy who had no pretensions to royal descent. 

Coo’RG. 

Coorg, originally a dependency of Mysore, had suffered 
terrible oppression and cruelty from Tippu Sultan. In 
February, 1792, on the conclusion of peace with that ad- 
venturer, the treaty included terms which brought Coorg, 
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which had materially aided the British and dreaded Tippu’s 
vengeance, within the protection of the British. 

The Rajah was allowed to retain his independence ; 
being, however, subject to fits of insanity, his state suffered 
from gross mismanagement. His successor was no better, 
and began by strangling all his near relatives. Remon- 
strances and appeals by the Governor-General only 
resulted in grossly insulting replies. War was declared on 
March 15, 1834 ; the Rajah surrendered and was pensioned. 

The country was annexed at the unanimous wish of the 
inhabitants, and with a guarantee that they should not 
again be subject to native rule. 

Sind. 

Sind had experienced the chequered career common to 
Native States, the details of which need not be recited. 

After being invaded by the Arabs in 71 1, it became 
alternately subject to Mohammedan and Hindu rule, at one 
time asserting its independence, at another being suppressed. 
Finally, in 1836, Ranjit Singh threatened to invade the 
country, but in 1838 an agreement was come to by the 
British, Sikhs, and Afghans, by which the interest of the 
Mirs of Sind were safeguarded. Terms of alliance were 
offered by the British, and accepted by the Mirs, securing 
effective control over their country, which indeed proved 
indispensable in connection with our advance on and retreat 
from Cabul. 

The terms of this treaty have been described as harsh 
and humiliating. Still, however, during the operations in 
Afghanistan the Mirs observed them faithfully. 

A later treaty deprived them of considerable territory ; 
and, acting under a‘ sense of ill-treatment, they concentrated 
their forces, fought stubbornly at Meeani (January 20, 1843), 
but were beaten by Sir Charles Napier, and annexation 
followed. 

The whole question of the annexation of Sind has been 
the subject of bitter controversy ; but there is this much o 
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be said, that had the country not fallen to us, it would most 
certainly have been occupied by the Afghans or Sikhs, and 
we should have had eventually to recover a province of 
vital strategic value from one or the other. 

Punjab. 

The next annexation to come under notice is that of the 
Punjab. It is unnecessary to go into the rise of the Sikh 
power, and its consolidation as a nation under Ranjit Singh ; 
suffice it to say that, by the treaty of Lahore of 1809, we 
put a limit to any further encroachment by him, leaving the 
country beyond the Sutlej to his entire control, and that, till 
he died in 1839, he remained a firm and loyal ally of the 
British Government. 

Unfortunately for the Sikhs, his successors were feeble 
and vicious, and consequently unable to preserve law and 
order. One Chief after another had assumed the administra- 
tion, and each in turn was overthrown or assassinated. 

The army, having got rid of the French Generals who 
had organized it and were commanding it, became uncon- 
trollable, and looking upon itself as the supreme authority, 
had become masters of the Punjab. When the storm broke, 
Lai Singh, the Prime Minister, and Tej Singh, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were the nominal administrators of the 
country on behalf of Dhulip Singh, the only surviving son 
of Ranjit Singh, aged five years. For them the situation 
had become intolerable, and they made it their business to 
arouse in the ranks of the army a spirit of hostility to the 
British, hoping that if the troops could be encouraged to 
march against the British, the army might be weakened, if 
not destroyed. 

While this was going on Lord Ellenborough, seeing that 
the prevailing anarchy was bound to produce a crisis sooner 
or later, made suitable preparations to meet it by moving 
up troops from Kurnal to Amballa. His successor, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, quietly continued to strengthen the forces 
in the North-West, ready to move at the first signal. These 
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precautions, which were such as he had a perfect right to 
make, were interpreted by the Sikh army as a challenge, 
and on December n, 1845, it crossed the Sutlej near 
Ferozepiir. Then followed in succession the battles of 
Mudki, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, February 10, 1846, and 
the occupation of Lahore. A treaty was then arranged by 
which certain territories were surrendered to the British, 
including Kashmir, which was promptly sold to Goolab 
Singh fur a crore of rupees, Lai Singh remained Vizier 
and Tej Singh Commander-in-Chief, and at their request a 
British force was retained at Lahore, It was further 
arranged, December 16, 1846, that the administration should 
be entrusted to a Council of Regency presided over by the 
great Sir Henry Lawrence. 

For fifteen months things seemed to be going smoothly, 

and when Sir Henry left for Europe he considered that 

the tranquillity of the country was assured. Sir F. Currie, 

who succeeded him, was satisfied that no disaffection was 

« 

to be apprehended. 

Local disturbances at Mooltan, beginning with the 
murder of two British officers connected with the adminis- 
tration — Agnew and Anderson — followed by the siege of 
Mooltan, was the match that set alight a fresh conflagration. 
The Sikh troops threw off all disguise, joined the insurgents, 
and defied the British ; then followed the battles of Chillian- 
wallah and Gujerat, and the annexation of the Punjab by 
proclamation dated March 29, 1849. 

OUDH. 

As in the case of certain other kingdoms, the Province 
of Oudh had developed from a viceroyalty of the Emperor 
of Delhi into a practically independent State, though the 
rulers continued for long to be styled Viziers of Oudh. 
With this State the Company entered into an alliance of 
reciprocal friendship by the treaty of August 16, 1765. 
Ten years later Warren Hastings assisted the Vizier in 
the annexation of Rohilcund, and, as a result, the combined 
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territories constituted a convenient barrier against the 
Mahrattas as a buffer State in friendly alliance with the 
British Government. Unfortunately, from this time on 
the Government of the King of Oudh continued to be 
corrupt and inefficient ; and in spite of continual warnings 
things only went from bad to worse — the army was lawless 
and mutinous, while rebellion and robbery were rampant. 
The kingdom only existed by the support of the British 
and the presence of a British subsidiary force. Such a 
condition of affairs could not go on indefinitely. In 1831 
the Vizier was warned in the most solemn and emphatic 
manner by Lord William Bentinck, and again in 1837 by 
Lord Auckland. 

The Governor-General proposed that practically the 
same steps which had been taken with Mysore in 1831 
should be adopted — viz., that if gross systematic oppres- 
sion, anarchy, and misrule should prevail in the Oudh 
dominions, the British Government should rt'serve to itself 
the right to appoint its own officers to carry out reforms, 
while maintaining indigenous institutions and forms of 
administration so as to facilitate the restoration of the 
territories of Oudh when the proper time should arrive. 

This plan might have saved Oudh from annexation for 
the time being ; but the home authorities disallowed the 
proposed treaty. In 1847 Lord Hardinge gave the King 
two years to put things straight, but time brought no 
improvement. At last no alternative was left to Lord 
Dalhousie. For fifty years neglect and indifference had 
prevailed, and nothing remained but to assume the ad- 
ministration of the State — whether as a final remedy or 
pending the subsequent restoration to a native ruler on 
some modified terms of sovereignty has been the subject 
of much discussion. The latter alternative received the 
support of Lord Dalhousie, but the supreme authorities 
overruled the Governor-General and decided upon absolute 
annexation. So on February 7, 1856, the territory of Oudh 
ceased to exist as an independent sovereignty. 
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1 have endeavoured to show that intervention, or, as a 
last resource, annexation, has been forced on the British 
Government by circumstances for which it was not respon- 
sible and which were absolutely unavoidable. To have 
turned a deaf ear to the appeals of various States for help 
against their more powerful and overbearing neighbours 
would have been to connive at their disappearance ; to 
have stood by while disorder, anarchy, and oppression 
prevailed in adjoining territory would have been to neglect 
the plain duty of a civilized nation and to run the risk of 
the disease infecting its own subjects ; to have allowed an 
undisciplined horde of bandits to devastate adjoining 
territory and threaten its own would have been, not only 
to incur this risk, but to neglect the first law of nature. 
And so, having become a power in the land, the British 
had to accept corresponding responsibilities. The story of 
the origin and rise of British power in India is foreign to 
the object of my address. I start with the fact that it 
existed, and I am only cdncerned with a sketch of its 
dealings with other contemporary powers. 

In dealing with Native States, their conditions, size, 
origin, development preclude the possibility of appljing 
any definite code which could cover the innumerable and 
varying matters which arise and claim the consideration of 
the British Government and its officers. 

The varying characters of the Chiefs themselves have to 
be taken into account, and the fact that each one exercises 
more or less absolute power ; also that, until a comparatively 
recent date, few had any education. In some States the 
ruler and the ruled differ in religion, in others the nobles 
were powerful and ready to enforce their will on their 
Chief, in others no nobles exist, having been all suppressed. 
Some States were simply territories seized by adventurers, 
while others were being squeezed to death by their more 
powerful neighbours. These conditions also go to show 
that much tact, forbearance, and consideration have to be 
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exercised in dealing with the multitude of questions which 
are constantly cropping up, and considerable judgment 
used in considering how far interference is wise or reason- 
able, and how difficult is the task presented to the 
Government and its Agents in guiding its allies along the 
common road to progress without unduly encroaching on 
the sovereign rights which have been guaranteed to them. 

What, then, is the nature of the treaties and engage- 
ments entered into between the Company and the Protected 
States, and accepted by the British Government as binding 
on it, and how are the relations between the two parties 
regulated ? 

In its early days the Company in its treaties with ruling 
Chiefs decided to adopt a policy of non-interference with 
the internal aff.iirs of the States. In course of time this 
position had to be somewhat modified. As the country 
became more settled, difficulties presented themselves in 
dealing with conditions which arose in the process of 
introducing good order and (Svilization in British territory, 
while our neighbours were making little or no progress in 
the same direction. 

'Idle following are the leading principles embodied in the 
engagements entered into with Native States : 

1. Succession is guaranteed to lineal descendants, whether 
by blood or adoption, except in case of disqualification by 
manifest unfitness to rule. In the event of failure of such 
descendants, the Governor-General in Council may select 
any member of any collateral branch of the family. 

2. The Chief siiall at all times remain faithful in allegiance 
and subordination to the King- Emperor. 

3. The Chief shall not build any new fortresses or repair 
any existing strongholds. 

4. He shall not allow the manufacture in, or the importa- 
tion into, his State of munitions of war. 

5. No objection shall be raised to the establishment of 
British cantonments in his State, for which he shall grant 
land free, and within which he shall renounce jurisdiction. 
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Every facility shall be given for provision of supplies to the 
troops, and all necessary sanitary measures shall be carried 
out in lands adjoining cantonments. 

6. The limit to the military forces employed by the State, 
approved by the Governor-General, shall not be exceeded. 

7. The Chief shall not have any communication with any 
other State, except through the medium of the Governor- 
General. 

8. The sanction of the Governor-General shall be 
obtained to the employment of any person not a native of 
India, who may also be dismissed at the wish of the 
Governor-General. 

9. Coins of the Government of India shall be legal 
tender. 

10. Land shall be granted free for lines of telegraph and 
telephone, which shall form part of the British system, and 
be worked by the British Government. 

11. Land shall be provided free for all railways, and 
plenary jurisdiction therein transferred to the Governor- 
General. 

12. Every facility shall be afforded for the extradition 
of criminals and procuring of witnesses. 

13. No European or American shall be employed with- 
out the sanction of the British Government ; and plenary 
jurisdiction over any employed is vested in the Governor- 
General. 

14. The manufacture of salt and opium shall be limited 
in accordance with the wishes of the Governor-General. 

15. The Chief shall at all times conform to such advice 
as the Governor-General may offer in objects connected 
with the interests of the Chief, the happiness of his subjects, 
and his relations with the British Government. 

1 6. There are usually references to the duty of providing 
for the common defence and the obligation to furnish troops 
or an equivalent in money, as and when required. 

17. In the event of breach or non-observance of con- 
ditions laid down, the Governor-General shall be at liberty 
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to provide for the good government of the State and the 
security of British interests. 

Here and there specially applicable conditions are also 
included, but the foregoing gives a general idea of the more 
important requirements. 

On the other hand, what, briefly, do the states get as a _ 
set-off to these terms t They get a great deal, though it 
only requires a very few words to express it : 

1. Absolute protection from all danger — external or 
internal — as part of the Empire, from foreign interference ; 
inside the Empire, from their neighbours and within their 
own territories, from unjustifiable rebellion. 

2. All the value that attaches to the services of the 
Imperial Merchant Service, railways, telegraphs, markets,, 
sanitary services, and all those advantages accruing to 
membership of the mightiest Empire in the world. 

3. Individual protection for every inhabitant all over the 
world as citizens of the Empire. 

4. The right to manage their own affairs in their own 
way without any interference from the Imperial Government. 

I may have omitted some advantages, but such as 1 
have mentioned have a value which it is not easy to over- 
estimate. 

The expression “ Indian treaties ” covers three varieties 
of agreement — viz., treaties, engagements, and sanads. The 
latter may be taken to mean a grant, privilege, or right. 

Treaties run in the name of the Governor-General in 
Council. The articles are such as are likely to have per- 
manent force. Matters of detail are provided for by sub- 
sidiary rules. In order to avoid all possible disputes as to 
meaning conveyed by different vernaculars the authorized 
version of a treaty is in English. 

Taking the sketch treaty already quoted as our text, we 
may briefly examine the obligations entered into by both 
parties. 

The most important case of the employment of sanads 
was the grant of “ adoption sanads ” by Lord Canning, 

VOL. XI. 


T 
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addressed to all important ruling Chiefs, by which Her 
Majesty undertook to recognize, on failure of natural 
heirs, the adoption of successors according to Hindu or 
Mohammedan law, always provided that the Chief remains 
loyal to the Crown and conditions of treaties, grants, and 
engagements entered into with the British Government. 
Where such sanads have not been granted to less im- 
portant States the general policy of permitting adoption 
has been recognized, provided sanction has been accorded 
in each case. It has been distinctly laid down that it is the 
right and duty of the British Government to settle succes- 
sions in subordinate States. 

Every succession must be recognized by the British 
GovernmeJit ; this being so, Government has the right of 
intervention to settle disputed successions. In connection 
with this subject, Government assumes the right to take 
charge of States during minority, and to see that the minor 
chief is properly educated. , 

No undertaking of the British Government was ever 
hailed with such universal satisfaction and approval as that 
embodied in the sanads of adoption, inasmuch as it made 
clear the anxiety of the Paramount Power to preserve the 
continued existence and independence of its subordinate 
allies. 

The duty of loyalty need not be insisted on ; it is the 
root of the connection. Lord Canning expressly recorded 
that the desire of Government that independent States 
should be perpetuated did not diminish the right of Govern- 
ment to visit a State with the heaviest penalties, even to 
confiscation, in the event of disloj alty or flagrant breach of 
engagements, and more than once Government has asserted 
its right to punish subjects of Native States who have 
been guilty of rebellion or murder. 

The conditions regarding fortresses and munitions ot 
war are the natural results of the duty of protection 
assumed by the British Government and the surrender by 
Chiefs of the right to make war. Such arms and ammuni- 
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tion as may be required are supplied on payment from 
British arsenals, or may be purchased elsewhere under 
special sanction through the Political Agent. 

The British Government assumes the absolute right to 
occupy any military positions it deems fit in any of the 
Protected States, either for the purpose of defence or in the 
interests of good order — e.g.^ Bangalore, Secunderabad. A 
British cantonment therefore becomes for the time being a 
detached portion of British territory, and subject to the laws 
and regulations which the Governor-General sees fit to 
apply to it. The area thus occupied is merely lent, and 
rt verts to the Native State whenever the cantonment is 
given up. As a case in point, the area occupied by the 
Morar Cantonment and Fort of Gwalior were handed 
over to Scindia by Lord Dufferin in 1886, when the military 
occupation ceased. 

In e.xchange for protection it is only reasonable to 
demand assistance for procuring supplies for the protecting 
army, whether in cantonments or on the line of march. 
How readily and generously our protected allies have 
afforded assistance to the forces of the Empire on active 
service will not be by any means the least important record 
of the Great War. 

Protection having been guaranteed, it follows that the 
armies of Native States should be limited to what is reason- 
ably required for the dignity of the chief and the preserva- 
tion of order in his territory, that the entertainment of 
foreign mercenaries should be prohibited, and that the 
forces should be recruited only from the population of the 
States. 

Apart from other reasons, the danger to a State itself 
and to its neighbours which might result from too large an 
armed force or the employment of soldiers of fortune is 
self-evident. 

No one State can have any direct dealings with any 
other State either in the way of treaties, exchange of 
territories, financial transactions, etc. The Government of 
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India represents the States in their intercourse with each 
other. It is plain that it would be out of the question for 
States to settle their disputes with each other by direct 
negotiation, which might easily result in unseemly squabbles 
or appeal to arms. 

Within comparatively recent times, breaches of this 
condition have led to very drastic action by the Imperial 
Government, such as the reduction of salutes and even the 
deposition of the Chief, and there are cases where financial 
transactions between Chiefs have had the most disastrous 
results. 

The prohibition to employ anyone but a native of India, 
which specially applies to Americans and Europeans, is 
necessary because the supreme Government is bound to 
protect Native States from adventurers, and to satisfy itself 
as to the character of those who take service with Ruling 
Chiefs. 

In regard to coinage. Besides the claim for legal tender 
of British coins, it has been laid down that where mints do 
exist in Native States, they shall be worked at the capital, 
and under proper control and supervision. As a matter of 
fact, the only mints in existence are that of H.H. the Nizam, 
and possibly one or two more. 

In regard to railways, considering the number ol Native 
States through which many lines run, all sorts of difficulties 
would arise unless Government were assured of unfettered 
jurisdiction over all railways and connected areas ; for 
instance, in connection with break of gauge, through book- 
ing, the timing of trains, safety of passengers and goods, 
the tracing and apprehension of criminals, etc. In all these 
and many other cases multiplied jurisdiction would render 
systematic working impossible. 

The free grant of land, the supply of materials and 
labour at fair rates, required for construction and repair of 
communication by road, and later by rail and telegraph, 
have always formed an item in agreements with Native 
States. Where States have provided capital for iheir own 
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railways, they have usually been constructed by the 
Imperial railway administration, and are treated as branches 
of the Imperial systems, being worked by the latter on 
contract as between the States and the Secretary of State 
for India. 

In regard to extradition, so far as Europeans go the 
agreement only works one way. A European who com- 
mits an offence in native territory is either tried by the 
Political Agent or committed to a British court. On the 
other hand, the British Government cannot legally extradite 
a European offender to a Native State ; he is liable to 
British jurisdiction for offences against the law of India 
committed in foreign territory. 

So far as natives of India are concerned, the law of 
extradition works both ways, and it is usual to leave to 
Native States jurisdiction over such British subjects as 
break their laws. The Government of India claims extra- 
dition of deserters from the Imperial Army, but does not 
undertake to extradite deserters from armies of Native 
States. 

The right to protection involves the corresponding duty 
to aid in common defence. The principle of military co- 
operation in some form or other has always been recognized. 
It took the shape in early days of bodies of troops of certain 
states called contingents, commanded and equipped by 
British officers, but all these, with the exception of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, disappeared with the Mutiny, and 
this Contingent has quite recently been merged in the 
Imperial forces. There were also subsidiary forces, troops 
of the Indian Army, stationed in Native States by their 
special request for the protection of the States and the 
ruling families, their cost being met by the assignment of 
certain districts to the British Government for their support. 
Of these, only one remains — the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force cantoned at Secunderabad. The experiment of 
providing Imperial service troops, which was developed 
under the auspices of Lord Dufferin, and which has proved 
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a political and military success, has, among other advantages, 
that of enlisting the personal interest of the Chiefs them- 
selves, and of creating among the various units a healthy 
spirit of esprit de corps. 

It also tends to efficiency and economy, a smaller number 
of efficient troops replacing larger forces of inefficient levies. 
The troops are trained under the superintendence of an 
Inspector-General and his assistants, but are commanded 
and officered by the Chiefs and their Sirdars. On many 
occasions their services have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and most, if not all, of them have formed part of one 
or other of the Imperial forces engaged in the Great War, 

All expenses over and above those usually incurred in 
time of peace are met by the Imperial Government, 

Although the policy of the British Government has been 
all along to avoid unnecessary interference in the affairs of 
Native States as tending to lessen their prestige, power, and 
utility, yet the Government has distinctly adopted the 
principle that under certain well understood but undefined 
conditions it has the right to interfere to set right such 
serious abuses as threaten to produce disturbance or 
anarchy. 

With a view to insure the continuity of Native States, 
Government has laid down the rule that a Chief cannot 
bequeath his State as he pleases or encumber it with 
injurious legacies. The acquisition of land in British 
territory is discouraged, because it is inconvenient that an 
independent Chief should come under the jurisdiction of 
British courts. 

From the earliest times the Company in their treaties 
insisted on solemn undertakings by Native States to suppress 
uncivilized practices and crimes against humanity, such as 
infanticide, suttee, torture, mutilation, etc., and Lord 
William Bentinck passed a regulation in 1830 which 
declared the aiding and abetting of suttee to be culpable 
homicide. 
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It is the prerogative of the Crown to grant honours and 
distinctions, and to decide on all questions of precedence. 

The Ruling Chiefs are never called royalties, nor are 
their sons styled Princes, a style alone appertaining to 
Ruling Chiefs themselves. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to express my views for what 
they are worth on a subject which vitally affects the 
relations of our dependent allies with the supreme Govern- 
ment, and in regard to which I have some ex[>erience. 

Naturally the education of Ruling Chiefs must have a 
more important bearing than anything else on the stand- 
point from which they regard their responsibilities to the 
Imperial Government and their duties to their subjects. 

Up to a point their education proceeds on ordinary lines 
along a carefully laid out course, either at a Chiefs’ college 
or under specially selected tutors and guardians. But 
beyond this each heir-apparent or minor requires special 
education in his own particular responsibilities or duties, 
and in the terms of such treaties, engagements, orsanads on 
which his title rests, and all this can only be acquired by a 
careful course of instruction which cannot obviously be 
applied at a college or by a tutor in the ordinary course of 
general study. In the case of heirs-apparent, the duty of 
carrying out this policy would be undertaken by the Ruling 
Chief, w'ho would entrust the so-to-speak technical education 
of his heir to some qualified individual, and if he otnitted to 
do this the Government would assert its right of inter- 
ference. 

But in the case of minors, as already stated, the Imperial 
Government assumes the right to take charge of States 
during minorities, and to satisfy itself that the minor Chief 
is properly educated. 

The question is what sort of training in administration 
does a prospective Ruling Chief get ? There is also 
another question which may be considered here. 

The age of eighteen is that at which a minor arrives at 
his majority and at which the Government of India entrusts 
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him with ruling powers. Now administrative training can- 
not obviously be given while a lad is undergoing ordinary 
tuition. Any steps taken to put young Chiefs through a 
course of training in the business of government can only 
be adopted after they have left school. 

My own opinion, which I know to be shared by others 
whose business it has been to consider these matters, is 
that the grant of full powers to a minor the moment he 
reaches the age of eighteen, simply because he has attained 
that age, and before he has had time to learn his work, is 
most unwise. 

It simply means leaving him to the tender mercies of 
such influences as may succeed in imposing themselves on 
him either for good or otherwise. 

It must be remembered that, within certain limitations 
imposed by the terms of treaties and engagements with 
the Imperial Government, a Ruling Chief is a more or less 
absolute despot, there is no one to dispute his will. So 
long as he does not commit some gross indiscretion, there 
is nothing, in the absence of careful training and education, 
to prevent his doing a vast amount of mischief ; and 
however carefully his State may have been nursed during 
his minority, there is very little to prevent him from 
making hay of the whole business and disorganizing the 
machinery of the State once he is invested with full powers. 

The duty of the Imperial Government to the Chief and 
State, so far as the education of a young Chief is concerned, 
does not end the moment he is turned eighteen. It is the 
opinion of those capable of forming one on the matter that 
a young Chief should be put through a progressive course 
of instruction in administrative duties, and be initiated into 
the details of each department of the State before he can 
be considered qualified to assume full control ; this period 
of training might reasonably extend over three years, at 
the end of which period only full power should be conferred. 
Once he had grasped the general principles of organization, 
he would readily understand the nature of the checks to be 
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applied, and be fairly qualified to form an intelligent opinion 
on the state of his affairs generally and on such individual 
questions as might be referred to him and his advisers. 

To assist him in acquiring the necessary information 
and to guide him in his studies, he would of course require 
the services of some experienced and trustworthy official, 
and in case of need such an officer could always be lent by 
the Government, 

It would be on the face ot it unfair to place a young 
Chief on the guddi and to invest him with practically 
unlimited power in nearly every direction, while at the 
same time withdrawing all those props which, during his 
minority, have been considered indispensable to the proper 
management of the affairs of his State, and then to leave 
him to his own devices and those of irresponsible associates 
and officials who, quite possibly, may have no particular 
desire to see him thoroughly qualified to look after his own 
affairs — rather the contrary. 

Further, to give a Chief a liberal education and to leave 
him with no similarly educated companions is also to more 
or less encourage him to descend to their level, or to make 
him dissatisfied with his surroundings. 

Every endeavour should be made to secure that some 
of his Sirdars should be sufficiently educated to afford him 
proper companionship. 

If it is decided that his education should include the 
grand tour, arrangements should be such as to secure that 
he travels more or less incognito, and any attempt to 
lionize him should be discouraged. 

Whether the relations of a Ruling Chief towards the 
Paramount Power are pleasant and cordial depends to a 
very great extent on the character of the political officer 
who is its agent and representative. The position is one 
which demands the utmost patience and tact. 

The political officer has not only to deal directly with 
the Chief, but, as I have shown, has to settle a multitude 
of questions with the various State officials, and nowhere 
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does the principle of noblesse oblige find such a field for 
action. 

The supreme Government assumes in so many words 
the right to offer advice to Ruling Chiefs, but the method 
of explaining its views is left to the political officer ; and it 
all depends on his attitude towards the Chief and his 
officials whether the advice is accepted cheerfully and 
willingly or otherwise. 

A brusque and peremptory method of conveying the 
views of the Government — what I may call the “Jo Hukun” 
attitude — only encourages opposition ; at the same time, it 
must be made quite plain in a kindly and friendly manner 
that the offer of advice is a serious matter which cannot 
be evaded. 

From these remarks it will be gathered the political 
officers require the most careful selection and training, and 
must be possessed of quite special aptitude for their duties. 
That the Government has, generally speaking, been fortu- 
nate in the choice of its Agents the pleasant relations 
which have usually existed between the Ruling Chiefs and 
Government and its representatives bear witness. 

I should like here to quote the advice given to his 
assistants by Sir John Malcolm when Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India. It applies in nearly 
all respects as much in our day as it did then, and copies 
of the full text might well form part of the outfit of every 
British official, to whatever department he may belong. 

Extract from Appendix XVIII., Vol. II., “ Memoir of 
Central India,” 1823, by Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, g.c.b. 

Almost all who* from knowledge and experience have 
been capable of forming any judgment on the question are 
agreed that our power in India rests on the general opinion 
of the natives of our comparative superiority in good faith, 
wisdom, and strength to their own rulers. This important 
impression will be improved by the consideration we show 
to their habits, institutions, and religion ; by the modera- 
tion, temper, and kindness with which we conduct ourselves 
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towards them ; and injured by every act that offends their 
belief or superstition, that shows disregard or neglect of 
individuals or communities, or that evinces our having, 
with the arrogance of conquerors, forgotten those maxims 
by which this great Empire has been established and by 
which alone it can be preserved. 

The people of India must, by a recurring sense of 
benefits, have amends made to them for the degradation 
of continuing subject to foreign masters ; and this alone 
can be done by the combined efforts of every individual 
employed in a station of trust and responsibility to render 
popular a Government w'hich, though not national, has its 
foundation laid deep on the principles of toleration, justice, 
and wisdom. Every Agent of Government should study 
and understand the above facts. He should not content 
himself with having acquired a knowledge of the language 
and of the customs of those with whom he has intercourse ; 
all his particular acts (even to the manner of them) should 
be regulated by recurrence to the foundation of our rule, 
and a careful observation of those principles by which it has 
been established and can alone be maintained. 

Of the importance of this I cannot better state my opinion 
than by expressing my full conviction that, independent of 
the prescribed duties which every qualified officer performs, 
there is no person in a situation of any consequence who 
does not, both in the substance and manner of his conduct, 
do something every day in his life which, as it operates 
upon the general interests of the Empire through the 
feelings of the circle he controls or rules, has an unseen 
effect in strengthening or weakening the Government by 
which he is employed. My belief that what I have assumed 
is correct will be my excuse for going into some minuteness 
in my general instructions to those under my orders. 

The first, and one of the most important, points is the 
manner of European superiors towards natives. It would 
be quite out of place here to speak of the necessity of kind- 
ness and the absence of all violence ; this must be a matter 
of course with those I am addressing. There is much 
more required of them than that conciliation which is a 
duty, but which, when it appears as such, loses half its 
effect. It must, to make an impression, be a habit of mind 
grounded on a favourable consideration of the qualities and 
merits of those to whom it extends ; and this impression, I 
am satisfied, every person will have who, after attaining a 
thorough knowledge of the real character of those with 
whom he has intercourse, shall judge them, without 
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prejudice or self-conceit, by a standard which is suited to 
their belief, their occupation, their rank in life, their usages, 
their habits, the ideas they have imbibed from infancy, and 
the stage of civilization to which the community as a 
whole has advanced. If he does so, with that knowledge 
and that temper of mind which are essential to render him 
competent to form an opinion, he will find enough of 
virtue, enough of docility and disposition to improvement, 
enough of regard and observance of all the best and most 
sacred ties of society, to create an esteem for individuals 
and an interest in the community which, when grounded on 
a sincere conviction of its being deserved, will render his 
kindness natural and conciliating. All human beings, down 
to the lowest links of the chain, inclusive of children, are 
quick in tracing the source of the manners in others, and, 
above all, of their superiors. When that is regulated by 
the kead^ and not by the heart ; when it proceeds from 
reason, and not from feeling, it cannot please ; for it has in 
it, if at all artificial, a show of design which repels, as 
it generates suspicion. When this manner takes another 
shape, when kindness and consideration appear as acts of 
condescension, it must be felt as offensive. Men may 
dread, but can never love 'or regard, those who are con- 
tinually humiliating them by the parade of superiority. 

I have recommended these foundations of manner 
towards the natives of India upon which I feel my own to 
be grounded. I can recollect (and I do it with shame) the 
period when I thought I was very superior to those with 
whom my duty made me associate ; but as my knowledge 
of them and of myself improved, the distance between us 
gradually lessened. I have seen and heard much of our 
boasted advantage over them, but cannot think that, if all 
the ranks of all the different communities of Europe and 
India are comparatively viewed, there is just ground for any 
arrogant feeling on the part of the inhabitants of the 
former ; nor can I join in that commonplace opinion which 
condemns in a sweeping way the natives of this country 
as men not only unworthy of trust and devoid of principle, 
but of too limited intelligence and reach of thought to 
allow of Europeans, with large and liberal minds and edu- 
cation, having rational or satisfactory intercourse with them. 

Many of the moral defects of the natives of India are to 
be referred to that misrule and oppression from which they 
have been emancipated. I do not know the example of 
any great population, in similar circumstances, preserving 
through such a period of change and tyrannical rule so 
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much of virtue and so many g^ood qualities as are to be 
found in a great proportion of the inhabitants of this country. 

I must here remark that I have invariably found, unless 
in a few cases where knowledge had not overcome self- 
siifificiency and arrogance, that in proportion as European 
officers, civil and military, advanced in their acquaintance 
with the languages and customs of the natives of India, 
they became more sincerely kind to them ; and, on the 
contrary, ignorance always accompanied that selfish pride 
and want of consideration which held them light or treated 
tht-m with harshness. 

I am quite satisfied in my own mind that if there is one 
cause more than another that will impede our progress to 
the general improvement of India, it is a belief formed 
by its population that they are viewed as an inferior 
or degraded race ; but, on the other hand, if the persons 
employed in every branch of the administration of this 
great country, while their conduct marks those rigid prin- 
ciples of virtue and justice, under the check of which they 
act, comport themselves towards the people whom it is 
their duty to make happy with that sincere humanity of 
heart which always belongs to real knowledge, and which 
attaches while it elevates, they will contribute by such 
manner, more than any measure of boasted wisdom can, to 
the strength and duration of their Government. 

It is of importance to state my opinion that in our 
manner to the natives, though it is our duty to understand 
and pay every deference to their customs and usages, and 
to conform to these as far as we can with propriety, particu- 
larly when the religious prejudices or the rank of those 
with whom we have intercourse require it, yet we should 
always preserve the European ; for to adopt their manner 
is a departure from the very principle on which every 
impression of our superiority that rests upon good founda- 
tion is grounded. We should take a lesson on such points 
from what we see occur to native Princes and others who 
ape English habits and modes ; they lose ground with one 
class — that to which they belong — without gaining with 
the other — that to which they wish to approximate. 

The intercourse to be maintained with the natives is of 
two kinds — private and official. The first should extend 
as much as possible to all classes, and be as familiar, as 
kind, and as frequent as the difference of habits and 
pursuits will permit. There is a veil between the natives 
of India and Europeans which leaves the latter ignorant 
in an extraordinary degree of the real character of the 
former. 
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In private intercourse much may be learnt that will 
facilitate the performance of public duty, and give that 
knowledge of the usages and feelings of the various classes 
of natives which will enable its possessors to touch every 
chord with effect. 

In all official intercourse with natives, one of the first 
points of importance is that these, whatever be their rank, 
class, or business, should have complete and easy access to 
personal communication with European officials. Though 
native subordinates must be employed and trusted, they 
can never be used without hazard as exclusive mediums of 
intercourse ; their real or supposed influence gives them 
opportunities of abusing the confidence placed in them. 
Tiiere is no remedy for such an evil except being com- 
pletely easy of access. No native subordinate, high or 
low, must be allowed the privilege of either introducing or 
stopping an applicant or a complaint. It recjuires much 
temper and patience, constant activity, and no slight sacrifice 
of personal comfort, to maintain an intercourse with natives 
on this footing. In establishing this direct personal inter- 
course, it is better perhaps that natives of all classes and 
ranks should have admission, and be heard at whatevttr 
hour of the day they come, except those of meals ; but 
where such constant intrusion is found to interrupt other 
business, certain portions of the day must be set apart to 
see those who desire to be seen. 

The next important point to be observed in official 
intercourse with natives is “publicity.” Every Agent 
will find his means of doing good advanced, his toil 
lessened, and the power of the designing and corrupt to 
misrepresent his actions or intentions decreased in the 
proportion that he transacts affairs in public. He should 
avoid as much as possible private conferences. These 
will be eagerly sought for, for they give the individual 
admitted the appearance of favour and influence. I know 
of no method of preventing the mischief which this impres- 
sion gives men the power of effecting but habitual publicity 
in transacting business. 

One of my chief objects has been to impress in the most 
forcible manner the great benefits which are to be expected 
from a kind and conciliatory manner and a constant friendly 
intercourse with those under your direction or control. 

There is much more in this Appendix, referring chiefly 
to the relations between Political Officers and rulers of 
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Native States, which would occupy too much room to 
quote here, but which would well repay the attention of 
officers of the Indian Foreign Department. 

This review of the relations between the Native States 
and the Paramount Powers is necessarily very sketchy, and 
much more might have been said did time permit. My 
apology for addressing an audience so well instructed in 
Indian affairs must be that those same affairs cover so 
wide an area that, while some have studied one branch 
and others some of the many other branches, it is possible 
that there are some who lack information on the particular 
subject I have brought forward. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, February 26, 1917, a paper was read by 
Mr. T. H. S. Biddulph, c.i.e., entitled, ‘‘ The Native States of India in 
their Relation with the Paramount Power/’ Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Donald Rol)ertson, k.c.s.i., was in the chair. The following, amongst 
others, were present : Sir James Wilson, k.c.s.i., Sir Murray Hamniick, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E. , Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k. c.i.e,. Colonel C. E. 
Yate, C.S.I., c.m.g., m.p., Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., Mr. C. E. Buck- 
land, c.i.e., Mr, A. Porteous, c.i.e., Lord Strabolgie, Sir William 
Cospatrick Dunbar, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Colonel M, J. Meade, c.i.e., Mrs. ^^eade, Lady Kensington, Mr. T. C. 
Sykes, Miss Sykes, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. Grigg, Mrs. Breeks, Lieut. -Colonel 
C. M. Dallas, Mrs. Dallas, Mr. R. Sewell, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams, Miss Wade, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Mr. Owen Dunn, Miss 
Dunlop Smith, Mrs. Frank Abbott, Mrs. Harrington, Mr. Donald 
Maepherson, Mrs. Pollett, Mrs. Corbyn, Mr. E. H, Tabak, Mr. Ding- 
wall, Miss Prendergast, Mrs. Archibald Little, Rev. W. Broadbent, 
Mrs. Huddlestone, Mrs. Nash, Mr. Haji, Mr. Mukarji, Mr. Walter 
Davies, Miss Webster, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. 
Firoz, Mrs. Brekson, Mr. Aram, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Leslie Moore, Mrs. 
Phillips, Mr. Mohini M. Dhar, Mr. Mauzar, Mrs. Whalley Wickham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, Colonel and Mrs. Goodenough, Miss Macdonald, 
Mrs. Couchman, Miss Stoton, Mr. and Mrs. F. T. De Monte, Mrs. 
Farquharson, Mrs. Ironside, Miss Hurst, Mr. B. M. Lai, Mr. E. D. 
Carolis, Mr. Phillipowsky, Mr. J, Khanna, Mr. K. A. Ali, Mrs. Morgan,. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. We.st, Mrs. M. T, Jackson, Mrs. and Miss Grose, 
Miss Dunderdale, Mrs. Selway White, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Sen, Mrs. 
Fitzroy Munday, Mrs. Gillian Fergusson, Dr. Prankerd, Mrs. Kinnier- 
Tartc, Colonel and Mrs. Roberts, Rev. F. Penny, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mrs. and Miss Dodd, Mr. Ahmad, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mrs. Biddulph,. 
Mrs. Taylor, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, General Beresford Lovatt, Mr. 
Goward, Mr. B. R. Amhedker, Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. J. FitzGerald 
Ruthven, Colonel Cobum, Mr. W. Frank, Mr. F. P. Marchant, the 
Misses Ward, Mrs, Drury, Mr. J, B. Peimington, Mr. Ryan, and 
Dr J. Pollen, c.i.e., Hon, Secretary. 
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The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasure to introduce 
to you — ^no doubt a great many of you know him better than I do— 
Mr. Biddulph, who for many years occupied a very high position in 
the Accounts Department under the Government of India. I confess 
that I was always rather afraid of an Accounts Officer : there was no 
knowing what in the course of his excavations he might not unearth; 
but I comforted myself with the Persian saying, which will appeal, I 
am sure, to all in this learned assembly, Hat ke hissab pak darad az 
rnakasiba che bak darad.^' (Cries of Translate. Well, the transla- 
tion is : He who has clean accounts, why need he fear the Accountant 
Mr. Biddulph does not come before you to-day entirely as an- Accounts 
Officer. He has had a considerable experience of Native States, in that 
he was deputed to these principalities to help them unravel their financial 
system, which he did with great practical skill and effect ; and in the 
roiiise of this duty it became his business to prol>e the administration of 
llif* vaiious departments, with the result that he acquired a mass of 
iniormntion generally denied to the ordinary political officer. 1 quite 
veil un< lerstand tlie rule that tlie Chairman should get out of the way of 
the J.e('turer as soon as possible, and T will not offend in that respect 
lint her than to a.sk your forbearance whilst I make a few brief remarks 
O'. Native States. 

it niy good fortune to serve many years of my life in these princi- 
and the c'onditions there were vastly different from what we 
now ste them. 'Fhe (.diiefs lived in conditions of more or less pompous 
isolaiitai, no doubt in consideral.de grandeur; they had little or no intcr- 
('our^e with eacli other; travidling was difficult, as mo.st of us knew to 
our (’ost who had to travel in camel ('arriages, and so on; communica- 
tions \sere poor ; the telegraph system had not been appreciably extended ; 
the postal facilities were very meagre and confined mainly to foot -runners ; 
lluK' were, in sliort, none of the scientific adjuncts to modern administra- 
tion which are now regarded as so essential. It was said some years ago, 
that if wc wanted to see the true India, undisturbed by Western influences, 
the places to go to were the Native States, and I think that that was 
very true. Their administration was, judged from the standpoint of 
tf>-day, undoubtedly backward, but the.se out-of-the-way places w^ere 
very pleasant to live in. 7'he Chiefs ruled their States after a patriarchal 
fashion, and their people w'ere contented ; at least, they were as contented 
as any other people in British India. 1 dare say some of you may 
reiiieinber a controversy which raged some years ago, as to the respective 
merits and disadvantages of the administration of Native States and 
British India, and I do not think anybody was ever enabled to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution, though it can hardly be questioned that the 
former possess the much-desired quality of elasticity, which is denied 
to our cut-and-dried system. Nowadays these states have all sorts of 
what I may term, for w^ant of a better word, ameliorations, in the shape 
of Representative Assemblies, Legislative Councils, Agricultural Savings 
Banks and, in some cases I hear, compulsory education. They may 
become in time — indeed, are rapidly l>ecoming, from our p<Hnt of view — 
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more eficient, I know the Government of India have written up efficiency 
all over their secretariats, and worship it as a fetish. Indeed, a very 
brilliant Viceroy once said : An efficient administration connotes a happy 
population.’^ Whether that is true or not, I take some leave to doubt; 
at any rate, it is very necessary to define your terms before you come 
to any conclusion about what constitutes efficient administration. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you any longer, but I 
will say this last word. I rejoice extremely to find that the Government of 
India are at last awakening to the vast importance of the Native States 
as a branch of the Indian administration. I think, to a certain extent, 
this is apparent in the appointment of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Bikanir to represent India on the War Conference, and 1 hope that this 
really means that the Government of India have now come to the con- 
clusion that the Native Chiefs are not only (as they really arc) the 
natural and proper leaders of the people, hut also the veritable pillars 
of the Indian Empire. 

I will now call upon the I^ectiuer to rea<l his paper. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, perhaps I may just skett'h the 
further progress of our meeting here to-day. l'h<^ before me sug 

gests that the Chairman should invite discussion, but your Secretary has 
relieved me — indeed, it w’oiild l>e hardly possible — from discussing this 
very exhaustive lecture of Mr. Biddiilj)!!, an abundance of matter com- 
pressed in a very small space. We could not really do the sul)jcct justice 
unless we stayed here all night. I suggest, therefore, that the speeches 
be now confined to two. 1 am sure one of these, by my friend Mr. Yusuf 
AH, will he w^elcomed, and I ask him to address you now ; his speech 
will, I feel sure, be ably seconded by Mr. Abbas Ali Beg, and after that 
Mr. Biddiilph will show you some pictures on the screen of Native States, 
and that w ill conclude the meeting. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali said he did not know% wdien he consented to propose the 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer, that he would have the 
honour of practically opening and closing the discussion. But it gave 
him great pleasure to speak, because both the Chairman and Lecturer 
were people with whom he had teen associated recently. He had ha<l 
the honour to be on the same platform as the Chairman in the early days 
of the War at Walthamstow,* when they went to bespeak the sympathy of 
a labouring audience for an Imperial policy. The Lecturer would remem- 
ter his meeting the speaker in Simla, and the pleasant conversation they 
had together about certain aspects of the conditions in the Native States. 
It therefore gave him great pleasure to commend to the meeting a very 
hearty vote of thanks both to the Chairman and to the Lecturer. 

The Lecturef had dealt with a* very intricate subject on which one 
must speak with a certain amount of reserve and tact. The political 
relations of the Indian States with the Paramount Power were, happily, 
of the very test at the present moment, and the splendid assistance which 
they had given both to the Government of India and to the Imperial 
Government during the War was well known to all. The appointment 
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t>f His Highness the Maharajah of Bikanir to be one of the delegates from 
India to advise the Secretary of State on the War Council had been 
received with great pleasure in all quarters. He was a Chief with whom 
the speaker had the honour of being acquainted, and he knew that he 
combined in himself both the conservative and the liberal points of view. 
At the present moment, what India wanted was a complete combination 
of both points of view, because either one without the other would mean 
loss of balance ; and what India and the Empire required peculiarly at 
the present moment was complete balance in discussing the great ques- 
tions to be decided. 

'Fhe Lecturer had discussed the question of the education of the Chiefs ^ 
7’hc speaker regretted to say that he did not entirely agree with him* 
Such an important question as the education of a Chief, especially after' 
he hafl reached tlie end of his minority, was mainly a matter of internal 
administration. As long as the Chief was a minor there was, not only 
the right, but also the duty to see that he got the best education and to* 
provide him with all the means for the furtherance of that end ; but it 
sernicfl to the speaker that, if there was any interference with the ques- 
tion of his further training after the attainment of his majority, or if any 
elaborate or detailed rules nere to be laid down as to the methods to be 
followed for his training, it might not be exactly agreeable to the party 
('hicfly concerned. In those matters the main thing was to appeal to the 
wishes and the imagination of the Chiefs themselves. They would, with 
prf)])< r opportunities, prove themscfvcs in the future, as they had proved 
tljeniselves in the present crisis, to be true pillars of the State. So long 
as they were able to take a liberal as well as a conservative view, and to 
reconc'ite and harmonize those views, they might be relied upon for the 
Imperial cause : they would always turn up trumps; but any attempt to 
lay down a particular line of training would be fraught with a certain 
amount of danger. 

Another point llie speaker would like to refer to. He wished the 
Lecturer ha<l said a little about the economic position in the Indian 
States. At present economics seemed to be all the fashion, not only in 
India, but in the Empire generally. In fact, judging from the pro- 
noui^^eiiients of certain people, one would think that the hlmpire was 
based upon nothing better than the question of pounds, shillings and 
pence, with which he could not agree. At the same time he thought that 
pounds, shillings and pence were not matters to be neglected. In many 
of the states, and notably in the state with which the Lecturer had been 
concerned, e<'onomic questions played a very important part. To say 
nothing about Patiala, Gwalior had a beautifully equipped factory, and 
the practical training which people received there vrould no doubt form 
one of the subjects on which the Holland Commission will have some- 
thing to say after the War. If one could learn how the question of 
industrial education and workshops and economic education had been 
tackled in the states, it would throw a very important light upon the ques- 
tions that present themselves on a much larger scale in British India. 
But, more than that, the economic relations of the states with British 
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India had been one of the cxmstant sources of friction in one direction, 
and also one of the cementing forces in the relations between the two 
parties. It ought to be the endeavour of all responsible people to see 
that the economic relations were further strengthened along with the 
political relations ; in fact, in the speaker's view, the two went together. 
I f it w'ere made worth while for the people to cultivate the arts and com- 
merce, prosperity would smile over the land, and even that happiness 
which the Chairman did not consider as necessarily co extensive with 
efficiency was bound to come. He thought that this part of the question 
had not been sufficiently studied, and he had hoped that the Lecturer, 
with his intimate knowledge of the Cis Sutlej states, might be able to say 
something about it. 

He had much pleasure in commending to the meeting a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the Lecturer for his valuable paper and to the Chairman, 
who had a very large experience of these states, for taking the trouble to 
come and preside on this occasion. 

Mr. Abbas Ali Beg said he did not know whether it was quite in order 
that one of the audience who came to listen should be called upon to 
speak on such a delicate subject. He wished, however, most cordially to 
second the vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the Lecturer. The 
Lecturer had dealt with a subject of absorbing interest. The Native 
States were the most picturesque and the most fascinating part of India, 
and the subject presented many complicated features ; but he was not 
going to trouble the meeting with ady criticisms on many of the points 
touched upon in the paper, which were more or less controversial. The 
diversity of social and economical conditions in the Native States capti- 
vated the imagination of all observers ; but, whatever those diversities 
might be, there was one thing which w^as quite uniform, and that was that 
the relations of the Indian Princes with the Paramount Power, whatever 
may have been the case in the past to which the Lecturer had referred, 
were now perfectly cordial. The Chiefs were profoundly loyal to the 
Crown of Great Britain- The present War had given fresh and striking 
evidence of this feeling, which he (the speaker) believed was quite unsur- 
passed throughout the length and breadth of the vast British Empire. He 
thought the Lecturer had drawn a somewhat one-sided picture of the 
relations of the Indian Princes with the Paramount Power. It was not 
the speaker's purpose to spoil the beauty of that picture by picking any 
holes in it, but there was such a thing as the Chiefs' point of view. These 
relations were not, although they were very cordial now, always of the 
nature of milk and honey so far as individual political agents were con- 
cerned. Sometimes they assumed the form of very pungent pepper and 
mustard, and whether any serious' gastric trouble was caused or not was 
known to the patient and to the physician. He would not enter into all those 
details. When Mr. Yusuf Ali referred to certain economic questions, the 
speaker supposed he alluded to their bearing upon the relations of the 
Paramount Power with the Indian Chiefs. Those economic relations 
sometimes raised difficult questions, and, to enable some of those present 
to realuae the difficulties which arose and of which some of the Chiefs 
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complained, he would like to give two ocmcrete instances* The relations 
of the Chiefs were based on certain treaties, and some of the clanses 
of those covenants, if they were closely examined in a court of law, 
might perhaps be considered void, because they were, to some extent at 
least, withcMit adequate consideration. In saying this, he was only 
expressing his private views as an ex-Dewan of two Native States, 
and not speaking as an official. To take one instance, that of the 
salt revenue of an Indian maritime state : a treaty would be entered 
into, and the Chief would be bound hand and foot not to utilize the 
natural resources of his state for export at all. What he had to do was 
to arrange for the consumption of salt in his own territory or within a 
restricted area. No doubt his friend Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggr^ would 
be able to corroborate him that in some places on the Kathiawar coast 
you could see large dunes of salt, which required hardly any labour or 
expense for production, and yet the Indian Chief was debarred from 
exporting an ounce of it, say, to Africa or any other part of the world ; 
whereas Austria, or any other foreign country, could export its salt to the 
same places. The Indian Chief, even if he consented to pay in full the 
duty on salt, was debarred from making a profitable use of what belonged 
to him. With regard to this, the question of the fiscal relations of the 
Paramount Power and the Indian Chief arose, and, no doubt, the treaty 
was based on a desire to safeguard British revenues ; but when there was 
no actual conflict of fiscal interests why should not the salt be exported ? 

Another matter the speaker woul^ like to mention was the arrangements 
about coinage. The other day he met a friend who had administered 
an important Native State during the minority of the Chief, and who 
told him he had introduced a very great reform. When asked what it 
was, the reply was that he had swept away the coinage of the Native 
State by a stroke of the pen and substituted for it the glittering British 
rupee. The speaker had asked if the state benefited by this arrangement, 
and the reply was that it was very convenient. Undoubtedly it was very 
convenient from one point of view, but what did it amount to? Suppos- 
ing you had an Indian rupee of the intrinsic value of ii or 12 annas : 
for every rupee which was lost by anybody in that state, for every new 
rupee which was coined in a British mint, 4 annas went into the British 
Treasury, and the Native State got nothing by way of seignorage or 
compensation, and lost its right to coin its own money for ever by an act 
done during the minority of the Chief. Those were two instances which 
occurred to the speaker at the moment. In regard to many such com- 
plicated matters, there was immense scope for improving the relations 
between the Paramount Power and the Indian Chiefs. No doubt ^ all 
present were aware that the political atmosphere, so far as intervention or 
non-intervention was concerned to which the Lecturer had referred, had 
been cleared after the pronouncement of Lord Minto at Udaipur. If 
the same policy of sympathetic consideration of all questions relating to 
Indian States was continued, and if Political Officers of tact and generous 
feelings looked into many things which the Indian Princes hesitated to 
bring forward, and advised the Provincial Governments and the Govern- 
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me&t of India in a magnanimous spirit, the speaker felt stire that the 
loyalty of the Ruling Princes who were the girders on which the fabric 
of the Empire rested would be further deepened, and their states would 
constitute a great source of strength to tl^ Empire. 

In conclusion, the speaker desired most cordially to second the vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and to the Lecturer. 

The ChaisMan : Ladies and gentlemen, I am not going to encroach any 
further upcm your time, though I should have very much liked an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matters which Mr. Yusuf Ali and Mr. Abbas AU 
Beg have opened out. I am not quite sure what Mr. Biddulph intended, 
but the idea I formed on reading his Lecture, with regard to Indian Chiefs 
being entrusted with their administration, was not as to whether they 
should go on as pupils till eighteen years of age, and then l)e instructed 
further, but that the official majority of an Indian Chief should not begin 
when he was eighteen years of age. In no country in the world would 
you entrust a boy of eighteen with the enormous respon.sibility which 
every Indian Chief has to assume. I was a member of a commission which 
sat in Calcutta upon this matter some time ago, and I understood the 
decision then was to extend the period of minority to twenty-one years. 
Since then the Government of India, if the age is eighteen now, have 
gone back on what I consider a retrograde path. 

With regard to the remarks about salt, 1 think they are interesting. 
Mr. Ali Beg’s experience apparently is that some treaty was executed 
without any consideration, and that the Native Chief got practically 
nothing. I can assure him that I know of at least one treaty in which 
the Chief made a very good thing out of the British Government in the 
salt agreements. I have not the papers here, but I could refer him to 
the pages in Aitchison’s “ Treaties.” 

Mr. Abbas Ali Beg : Can he send his salt outside the territory ? 

The Chairxian : He does not want to; he has sold it all. 

Mr. Abbas Ali Beg : He gets a fixed sum for surrendering his rights ? 

The Chairman : And a very handsome sum too. 

Mr. Abbas Ali Beg : It is a very handsome sum for the time being, 
but the population increases and the consumption of salt expands, and all 
that is never taken into account. 

The Chairman : That opens up a very wide question. 

It has been a great pleasutte to me to come here this evening, and I am 
sure we have listened to Mr. Biddulph’s lecture with pleasure and, I 
hope, some preffit. 

Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree said that, as there had been a depar- 
ture from the usual rules of the Association and consequently no discus- 
sion, he hoped it would n<^ be assumed that, because those present did 
not speak, they had not any views to advance with regard to the subject 
of the lecture. He thought the conditions under which the paper had 
been read should be explicitly mentiemed, and Mr. Pennington pointed 
out further that it was open to anyone present to express his views in 
writing. 

The Hon. Secretary explained the Chairman had called only upc«i 
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the two gentlemen who had spoken cm the lecture owing to the time 
occupied by the delivery of the paper and with the exhibition of the 
pictures. 

Mr. Biddulph said : I think that the two gentlemen who have addressed 
the meeting have raised questions which do not bear on the matter of my 
paper except in one particular, to which I will refer later on. The object, 
with this exception, which I had in view was to afford information, and 
not to invite discussion. 

I have stated certain historical facts, and have described in general 
terms treaties bearing on the relations between the Government of India 
and its subordinate Allies, as to all of which there would appear to be 
no ground for discussion. The one point which invites an expression 
of opinion is my suggestion regarding the training of minor Chiefs. It 
was suggested that there might be a danger of inconvenient internal inter- 
ference if my views were adopted. But if the Government assumes the 
responsibility for the proper education of its wards, then my argument 
is that it should fulfil its obligations and not stop short because a minor 
Chief happens to reach a certain age. I suppose there is no hard-and-fast 
law which cannot be modified preventing the Government from post- 
poning investment with full powers, or generally extending the period of 
minority beyond the age of eighteen. Anyhow, my argument is that, in 
addition to a general education, it is absolutely necessary that a young 
Chief should undergo a definite course of administrative training, and 
if this can be accomplished by the^ime he is eighteen (which I very much 
doubt), well and good; if not, then the limit of minority should be 
generally raised sufficiently to afford reasonable time for such indispensable 
education. 
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THE LAUREATE OF THE EAST; 

RECENT WORKS BY SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE* 

By Lady Katharine Stuart 

A LEADING philosophical critic in the New York Nai^n, 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, has recently condemned the works 
of Rabindranath Tagore as being “ neo-romanticism," 
" saccharine mysticism,” and a travesty of ancient truth. 
This fiat having gone forth, countrymen of the poet will 
receive from the same source without much surprise the 
informatiom that the works of the great Bengali are held to 
be actually a ” sly betrayal ” of the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Scriptures. Modesty, we imagine, had hitherto led 
most people to believe that if any man alive could be con- 
sidered an authority upon the letter and the spirit of the 
Vedas, that man could surely be no other than the gifted 
son of the revered Maha Rishi — Debendra Nath Tagore, 
himself the contemporary and associate of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, Rama Krishna Paramahamsa, Vivekananda and other 
Oriental seers and sages, some of whom were acknowledged 
to be in the last generation, as Rabindra Nath is in the 
present one, not only Sanscrit scholars and philosophers of 
distinction, but also living exemplifications in modem times 
of the spirit of the ancient wisdom. 

* “Stray Birds,” 4s. 6d. net; “Hungry Stones, and other Stories,” 
58. net; “Fruit Gatherings,” 4s. 6d. net. All published by Macmillan 
and Co. 
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Modesty, however, appears to have led nMi^ people astray. 
It has apparently been reserved to Mr. Paul Elmer More 
to discover and to interpret for us the true meaning of the 
ancient Hindu Scriptures, and this without the aid of an 
ancestry saturated in spiritual culture, or of incessant medi- 
tation and lifelong practice hitherto deemed indispensable 
to those really desiring to assimilate the true spirit of that 
ancient revelation. Bengali opinion will probably receive 
with polite scepticism the assertion of Current Opinion that 
Mr, More is “ intimately acquainted ” with the Vedas as 
a whole, and still retains these views ; but while emphatically 
protesting against this criticism, we can understand that 
the teachings of Tagore may appear to differ in tendency 
from passages in the Vedanta and the Bhagavad Gita, which 
Mr'.’ More cites on behalf of his theory that the poet’s writings 
are not real truth, but counterfeit coin. As humble wor- 
shippers at the shrine of the Gita we cannot help feeling that 
the distinction between the two teachings is that, so far 
from being a betrayal of the old, the new teaching comes as a 
sequel to it, and as the development of a progressive revela- 
tion, a gospel of love to smpli^' and tc fulfil the preceding 
law and prophets. Do we in advancing this suggestion 
overestimate the master-poet of Bengal ? We believe not, 
and for this reason : 

The Bhagavad Gita is accounted by many the greatest 
philosophical poem in existence. If we examine it closely 
we soon discover the reason of this. The Gita is a casket 
containing the most wonderful thjng in the world. It is 
not, therefore, on account of its structural beauty, great as 
that is, that it is a life companion to many millions; it is 
because it contains within its modest compass the supreme 
secret, the goal of all existence, which is in Oriental lan- 
guage Yoga, and in Western p'hraseology the " Unitive life.” 
Not the casket but the jewel it enshrines has made of this 
fragment of Sanscrit a peerless piece of literature. 

Now the Gita insists upon renunciation as the path to 
Yoga, We can understand, therefore, the puzzled critic 
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demaading to krfow how it is that Tagore has come to us — 
metaphorically speaking — *' eating and drinking ” — ^that is 
to say, not rejecting but accepting iAe whole of life. The 
world at large, however, does not see in this a sign of weak- 
ness, but rather a source of power ; as a Bengali once expressed 
it : Tagore is the only one of our saints who has not refused 
to live, but has spoken to us out of life itself.” 

Yes, out of life itself ”/ for to him life is not a longing for 
liberation, life is not to be evaded and despised; she is all 
beauty to the man that loves her and embraces her with all 
his being. Thus it is that “ Raby Babu” is no mere poet 
for poets, or poet for critics ; he is a poet for the people. The 
lovers love him and the housewife and the schoolgirl. He 
can be the play-fellow of little children and yet impart wisdom 
unto the wise; for, like the lark, he sings at Heaven’s gate 
without losing a particle of his interest in the affairs of nest- 
lings. To him the objective universe is no snare, it is holy 
ground; Nature is no temptress, but a sublime instructress. 
Sunset can enrapture him into Samadhi ” (contemplation). 
The God of the Jungle speaks to him as to Moses ” out of 
the midst of the bush,” but also in the merry prattle of a 
babe and in the murmur of mighty cities. 

Not’ only for his seraph wings, but for his tender human 
hands and the big tender heart he carries in his bosom, do we 
find Rabindranath beloved of his countrymen. He is philo- 
sopher, poet, scholar, schoolmaster and practical social 
reformer, but he is more than all of these. He is not only 
the pride of Bengal, he is a prophet to the world because he 
can respond to the demand that humanity makes of spiritual 
genius. He can illuminate the whole of life. Said Walt 
Whitman: “ I and mine do not convince by arguments; we 
convince by our presence.” It is not by what he knows or 
what, .he says or what he writes, but by what he is, that 
Rabindranath makes disciples of all nations. The greatness 
of the Bhagavad Gita is that it depicts Yoga; the greatness 
of Tagore is that he illustrates before our eyes the unitive 
life. 
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Mysticism, being universal, has the vocabulary of its 
experience in every language ; but the ideas peculiar to 
India which constitute the fabric of the stories entitled 
■“ Hungry Stones ” are not easily presented to Western 
minds ignorant for the most part of Indian religious and 
social usage. In “ Victory ” we find, however, many happy 
touches from Tagore's suggestive pen. It tells of a poet 
vanquished by the glib verbosity of a rival, and shows us 
that he has not lived entirely in vain, for upon his death-bed 
it transpires that, even at the very last, that epoch-making 
thing in the lonely life of the seer or poet has actually oc- 
curred — somebody has understood! Everyday tragedy, and 
yet we feel its poignancy afresh when “ A spray of spring 
flowers ” enters the death-chamber with “ recognition " 
as the world’s farewell to his parting soul, and we recall the 
death of Keats and his vindication by Shelley. Whenever 
deep calls to deep in human existence; when Plato interprets 
Socrates ; when Emerson greets Walt Whitman ; when 
Browning finds a soul-felloy; when Ruskin rescues Turner; 
the Meynells discover Thompson, or Zola defends Dreyfus, we 
all hold our breath in wonder and interest before that most 
thrilling of all dramas — real life. 

There are quaint touches of mother-wit and wisdom in 
the “ Devotee,” who demands to know why the author is 
abused . 

” I said: ‘ Because I deserved it. I suppose in my greed 
I was loitering about to steal people’s hearts in secret.’ ” 

The Devotee said: ” Now you see for yourself how little 
their hearts are worth ; they are full of poison, and this will 
cure you of your greed.” 

The heroine of ” Vision ” throws light upon certain types 
of Oriental feminine psychology. She appears incapable 
of regarding even such dire and personal calamity as total 
blindness from any point of view but that of how it will 
affect her husband. She allows him to ruin her eyesight, 
refusing, and indeed resenting, aid from any other source. 
A tragic situation develops when the husband proposes to 
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take another wife, but how the story ends we leave readers 
to find out for themselves, being side-tracked ourselves into 
wondering how far the author would agree with the conclusion 
the story forces upon the Western mind. With due reverence 
to the extraordinary capacity for self-sacrifice evinced by 
India's women, whose ideal has ever been to bestow tender- 
ness rather than to obtain justice, we seriously question, as 
we believe the writer means us to question, how far utter 
self-abandonment to human caprice is the highest goal of 
which womanhood is capable, and how far it benefits the 
nation at large. Spartan training for the wife — but how 
about the husband ? Unselfish people create egotists, and 
have they the right to do this ? Is it lawful to steal away 
the duties and self-denials of another ? Is this not rather 
to play the traitor to their best interests ? 

A little less self-sacrifice, a little more common sense, 
would have made the difference between happiness and 
misery, for had the heroine saved her own eyesight, she would 
have saved her brother from distress and her husband from 
lifelong remorse ; for she would have saved him from himself. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, we fear this wife did not love 
her husband enough. Her love was not strong enough to 
hurt, as divine love can and does, sooner than allow us to 
injure ourselves. We await with hope the day when this 
dynamic power of self-sacrifice will not stop short at one 
individual, but will leaven the life of India as a nation, and 
man and woman together, but not living only for one another, 
but also for the nation and the world, will uplift the whole 
human race. 

In “ Fruitgathering,” from the same pen, we read of 
Govinda, the great Sikh teacher, who lightly sacrificed two 
diamond bangles in order to impress on a disciple the truth 
that .the claims of God and Mammon are irreconcilable. We 
need Govindas sadly in this nation of shop-keepers to bid us 
beware lest our commercial instincts get the better of our 
sense of justice and our public spirit. Many will appreciate 
the beauty of this fragment : 
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“ The pain was great while the strings were being tuned. 
My master, begin your music ; let me forget the pain ; let me 
feel in beauty what you had in your mind through those 
pitiless days.” 

From ” Stray Birds ” we take the following; 

” He who wants to do good knocks at the gate; he who 
loves finds the gate open and again: 

” Those who have everything but Thee, my God, laugh 
at those who have nothing but Th3rself.” 

In conclusion, we ask reader and lovers of the Gita familiar 
with such passages as 

" He who seeth Me everywhere and seeth everything in 
Me, of him will I never lose hold, and he shall never lose hold 
of Me,” if the following quatrain, translated from Bengali by 
one of the poet’s countrywomen, Mrs. Sen, does not give us 
the very quintessence of the song celestial ? 

“ Who can deprive me to-day 
Of anything in the world 
When I haifc Thee, Beloved, 

In my heart of hearts ?” 

Thus in a single exquisite verse Tagore can summarize 
the spirit of the Gita. 

While, therefore, agreeing that by ancient wisdom the 
unitive life in its three stages of purification, illumination 
and union with the Supreme, was made plain, we cannot 
find it in our hearts to quarrel with the master-poet>f Bengal 
because he has made it beautiful. 

It is related of Vivekananda thq,t once a^Muhammadan 
came to him and said : 

” Master, if at any future time any claim thee as an'avatara, 
remember that I, a Muhammadan, was the first.” 

Tagore, as his countrywoman beautifully puts it, has 
” given himself away to the world,” and a unique oppor- 
tunity thus presents itself to the public at large. It is called 
upon to recognize or to reject one who not only lives the 
Vedas, but exhibits, as few Christians exhibit, the spirit of 
Christ. 
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** Thou at least shalt nevermore disturb my prayers, 
exclaimed the enraged priest, as he slew the singing bird 
that sought to accompany his morning orisons with a natural 
outburst of pure melody; but from the dead body of the 
bird uprose a Vision, and a Voice demanded: “ Philemon, 
why hast thou slain my messenger ?” 

“ I slain thy messenger ? I have slain nothing but a bird 

“ He was my messenger, to teach you love.” 

Hebrew Scripture tells us how there was, “ after the 
thunder an earthquake, and after the earthquake a fire, and 
after the fire a still, small voice.” 

When the convulsion and conflagration that now reigns 
in Europe shall have exhausted itself, and the roar of artillery 
and the echoes of the hymn of hate have died away, may 
Heaven send her son of consolation, Rabindranath Tagore,, 
to heal the wounds, to wipe away the tears and sing away 
the sorrows, of what once was ” merrie England ” ! 

(N.B. — Note on Samadhi: Th^s condition of consciousness 
has been defined as “religious abstraction”; it may also 
be compared to contemplation, as understood by Roman 
Catholics, and to the receptive attitude, or waiting upon 
God, practised by the Society of Friends. 

It may rather be compared to the condition of catalepsy, 
in which all bodily functions, and even animation, appear 
to be suspended for weeks or even months ; nevertheless,, 
the individual is not dead, but, as it were, entranced.) 
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By Lieutenant-General F. H. Tyrrell 

The Military Correspondent of The Times has made some 
remarkable statements in an article entitled “ Officers’ 
Grievances.” He complained of the hard lot of the Indian 
army officer employed in the war as contrasted with that 
of his comrade of the British Army. The latter, if disabled 
by wounds or sickness, receives full-pay for two years from 
the date of his disablement, while the Indian army officer 
is placed on “ furlough sick-pay ” after three months under 
similar circumstances. The Military Correspondent is ap- 
parently unaware that the furlough sick-pay of the Indian 
officer amounts to a considerably larger sum than the full- 
pay of his British comrade. Again, he finds fault with the 
Government of India for not granting increased pay as well 
as increased rank to their officers serving with the New 
Armies and with the Expeditionary Force in France. In the 
Indian Army promotion goes by length of service, a captain 
becoming a major after eighteen years’ service, and a lieu- 
tenant a captain after nine years’ service. As the rate of 
promotion in the British Army has been greatly accelerated 
by the war, the Indian officers Serving in Europe were placed 
at a disadvantage in respect of seniority, and the Indian 
Government therefore granted them the temporary rank of 
captain after six years’, and of major after fifteen years’, 
service respectively. The Military Correspondent of The 
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Times thinks that increased pay should be granted as well 
as increased rank; but an Indian Captain already draws a 
higher rate of pay than a British Field Ofl&cer, so there is 
not the same reason for the increase of pay, and brevet rank 
in the British Army carries with it no increase of pay. The 
curious thing is that The Times in a leading article quotes 
with approval its correspondent’s strictures on the “ pro- 
verbial stinginess of the Indian Government,” and the 
“ rank injustice ” with which it treats its officers — a most 
ludicrous travesty of the real state of the case. There is 
no Government in the world that treats its officers more 
generously and liberally in the matter of pay, pensions, and 
leave than the Government of India; and if The Times 
correspondent had written of the proverbial liberality of the 
Indian Government, he would have been nearer to the mark. 

A year or two after the Franco-German War of 1870 there 
was published in England a book entitled ” Der Ruhm,” 
which the author apparently imagined to be the German 
synonym for the French “ La^Gloire.” The book and its 
author are now forgotten ; but it contained a remarkable and 
strangely prophetic forecast of the present war. The story 
is supposed to be related by an old veteran of the Franco- 
Prussian War to his grandson, and discloses how the German 
nation, intoxicated by success, aspired to the overlordship 
of Europe, and how a coalition of several Powers was formed 
to avert such a catastrophe; how Germany was invaded by 
France from the west and by Russia from the east, and how 
a British Expeditionary Force was landed at the mouth of 
the Elbe, and took part in the complete overthrow of the 
military power of Giermany, ” Ah, my boy,” says the old 
captain in conclusion, ” you never hear anybody talking 
about ‘ Der Ruhm ’ now.” 

Ip the reviews of it published at the time the book was 
generally condemned as wildly improbable. In those days 
the pacific intentions of the German Government and the 
friendly sentiments of the German people were generally 
believed in by the British public. Probably a copy of 
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*• Der Ruhm ” might be found on the shelves of the British 
Museum ; it would be worth while reprinting it at the present 
time. 

The capture by a British army of the city of Baghdad, 
the home of the legends of the “ Thousand and One Nights " 
and the political and social centre of the world of Islam for 
five centuries, will greatly enhance the prestige of Britain, 
and will correspondingly discourage the Turks and their 
supporters throughout the East. This famous city, in which 
Haroun ar Rashid received the ambassadors of Charlemagne, 
ceased to be the seat of the Caliphate from the time when 
it was sacked and partially destroyed by Hulaku Khan 
and his Mongol hordes in the thirteenth century of our era, 
and Cairo became for a time the metropolis of the Muham- 
madan world in its stead. 

Baghdad remained under successive Persian dynasties until 
it was besieged and taken by an Ottoman army in the reign 
of Suliman the Magnificent. Ever since it has, with some 
temporary vicissitudes of Persian occupation, remained under 
Turkish rule. Nadir Shah besieged it in vain; the Persian 
historians relate how, when he was marching against the 
Turks, he took a ” f&l,” or omen, from the Diwan of Hafiz, 
and how the volume opened at the page which contained 
the following lines : 

* 

“ Irak and Fars, O Hafiz, with thy verse thou hast made glad ; 

Come, ’tis now the time for Tabriz and the hour for Baghdad !” 

But Baghdad was so stoutly defended by Ahmad Pasha 
that Nadir gave up all hope of capturing the city, and to 
save his face entered into a composition with the Pasha, 
which might be construed into an admission that the Shah’s 
demands had been satisfied. 

The Pasha of Baghdad in Asia ranked as one of the three 
premier Pashas of the Ottoman Empire; the other two 
were the Pasha of Buda in Europe and the Pasha of Cairo 
in Africa. 

These all had the title of Vazir, and each of them took 
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precedence of the other two in his ovm c<»itin^t. When 
the Tinztmat, a European system of civil and military 
administration, was established in the Turkish Empire^ 
Dahid Pasha of Baghdad refused to accept it, and a military 
expedition had to be organized to coerce him; but at its 
approadh he capitulated without fighting. 

Both Mecca and Baghdad, the two great centres of the 
Arab rel^on and civilization, have now been severed from 
the Turkish Empire as the result of the present war. The 
latter is already in our hands, and the former will indubitably 
have to rely upon our protection to secure it against Turkish 
reprisals. 

The Turk is a good fighter — fighting indeed is the only 
game he is good at — but he is a bad loser. When he finds 
himself losing he loses heart, and loses all interest in the 
game. It is well within the memory of the present genera- 
tion how stubbornly Osman Pasha defended Plevna, and 
how gallantly the Turks fought on with fierce delay to stem 
the overwhelming tide of Russian invasion. But when 
Plevna had once fallen, all hope seemed to have gone out 
of them, and the Russian march to Constantinople was 
almcKst uni^posed; even Adrianople was left undefended. 
Only the appearance of the British Fleet in the Dardanelles 
and the manifest determination of Lord Beaconsfield's 
Cabinet prevented the fall of the Imperial city and of the 
Turkish supremacy; but our timely assistance has been 
repaid by the blackest ingratitude. The Turk is always at 
his best at the beginning of a war or of a campaign, but he 
has little staying power, and we may fully espect, if the 
vmr lasts much longin', to see the d^bicle of the defemlers of 
Baghdad treated on Other fields of battle. In old times, 
before the Turkish army had been welded into a disc4>lined 
machine by the adoption of European methods, a defeat 
always m^nt a wild panic, ending in a general rout. 

It was the fame of Prince Eugene's victories over the Turks 
in Hungary, with which all Europe was ringing at the time, 
that inspired the lines of Pope: 
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** So whoa io « rooted aianf mw 
Of Asia’s troops and Afric’s sable tom. 

With like confusioo different nati<»is fly 
Of various habit and of vaanom dye.” 

And in spite of a more rigid discipline and improved 
tactical training, the national character of the Turkish 
soldier remains the same, and, as Von Moltke said of him, 
he passes from reckless courage to abject faint-heartedness, 
finding no standing-point between the two extremes.- 

The Grand Sharif of Mecca has assumed a regal title, 
which is variously given in our Press as King of the Arabs 
or King of the Hejjaz, but we have not yet been made 
acquainted with the Arabic form of it. It is probably 
Malik, the most common designation for a monarch, though 
the title has lost some of its majesty by having been adopted 
to designate the chief of a tribe in Afghanistan. Our Indian 
Mussulman fellow-subjects call their Emperor most usually 
the Malik-i-Mu'&zim, or Great King, ignoring the foreign 
title of Kaisar. The Arabs themselves have never yet 
owned alliance to any king; their supreme ruler was the 
Khalifa, or Deputy of the Prophet, the earthly executive of 
the heavenly Theocracy. The titles of Padishah, Sultan, 
and Khedive were all of Persian and Turkish origin. 

The new King of the Arabs will certainly be unable to 
maintain his State against the Turks without the aid and 
support of Great Britain, which we trust may be ungrudg- 
ingly afforded to him. ” One Turk values himself as a 
match for twenty Arabs,” writes Dr. Shaw, who had a long 
experience of both Turks and Arabte in Algiers. The Arab 
— ^at least, the true Arab of the desert, who makes his desert 
wherever he goes — ^is a born warrior, but he makes a bad 
regular soldier. The Arabistani regiments of the Turkish 
Nizam, recruited from the .Arabic and Syriac speaking 
population of the Empire, are looked upon as inferior 
material to the rest of the army. The French Turco regi- 
ments in Algeria contain but few pure Arabs, being mostly 
recruited from Moors and Berbers, or Kabyles, as they are 
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there called. The Nizam of Hyderabad jjias, or recently had, 
some thousands of Arab irregulars in his pay, and some 
thirty years ago an attempt was made to form a regular 
regiment from among them, which did not seem to promise 
much success, but I am unaware of the final result of the 
experiment. An Arab battalion now forms part of the 
Egyptian Army, and is stationed at Kassala; and it would 
be interesting to learn how it compares in efficiency with the 
Egyptian and the Sudanese battalions of the same Army. 

Irregular troops are sometimes a very valuable adjunct 
to a regular army, and we have felt the want of them in our 
campaign in Mesopotamia. We once had the finest Irregular 
Cavalry in the world in our Indian Army, but irregularity 
is hateful to the soul of the regular officer, and our Indian 
Irregulars, like the Russian Cossacks, have long ago been 
converted into imitation European Dragoons. 

The foolish jealousy which too often leads the Great 
Powers to try to thwart and hinder each other’s policy has 
been lately once more exemplified in the case of the Persian 
Gendarmerie. Russia would not hear of British officers 
being employed to train and command it, and Great Britain 
therefore felt bound to make the same objections to the 
emplo3rment of Russian officers. So Swedes were charged 
with the task of forming and training the new force. Either 
Russians or Englishmen would, no doubt, have made a 
good job of it ; as for the Swedes, they were utterly ignorant 
of Oriental peoples, of their manners, customs, and languages ; 
and moreover they allowed themselves to be tampered with 
by a third Power. A similar fiasco occurred a few years ago 
in Albania, where, owing to the mutual jealousy of the 
Powers, Dutch officers were entrusted with the task of 
organizing a body of Gendarmerie for Albania. Officers 
from. .the flattest country in Europe were selected to super- 
vise the military training of the inhabitants of a land of 
rugged mountains I Both Swedes and Dutch have had to 
make themselves scarce, and it has now been wisely decided 
to send English officers from the Indian Army to organize 
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the Persian Gendarmerie anew. Probably the moiety of 
the Force for the North of Persia will be controlled by 
Russian officers. There is thus some reason to hope that 
peace and security of life and property may soon f)c restored 
to that distracted country. 

The value of the modem Persian as a soldier has yet to 
be proved. The Persians have achieved no success in war 
since the death of Nadir Shah, nearly two centuries ago. 
The attempts at forming a standing army have been no 
more successful in Persia than they have in China, and from 
the same reason, viz., the utter lack of honesty and efficiency 
in all branches of the administration of, the State. Yet the 
Persians were the first of all Oriental nations to make the 
experiment of raising regular troops on the European model. 
It took the stupid Turks a century and more of sound beat- 
ings at the hands of the Austrians and Russians to convince 
them that there was any fault to be found with their military 
system; but on their first encounter with the Russians the 
quick-witted Persians recognized the superiority of the 
tactics and the armament of their enemy, and attempted 
to imitate them. Prince Abbas Mirza, the son of Path Ali 
Shah, raised a corps of soldiers disciplined and armed after 
the European manner, to whom he gave the name of Sarb^z 
(players with heads), and this term has ever since been used 
in the Persian language to designate a r^ular soldier. 

After the Treaty of Tilsit, which converted Russia from 
the friend of England into her enemy, the Honourable East 
India Company sent a deputation of British officers to train 
the new levies in Persia, and some of these officers were 
killed in battle with the Russians. But when in 1812 the 
Czar Alexander broke with Napoleon and became once more 
the ally of Great Britain, our officers were recalled from 
Persia, and the Sarbdz army was abandoned,, to native 
mismanagement . 

Prince Muhammad Ali Mirza, brother of Abbas Mirza and 
Governor of Kirmanshah, also raised a body of regular 
troops, to whom he gave the name of Jdnbdz (players with, 
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or stakers of ^ life) ; and to train t^xem ha a party 

of ex- o fficer s of La Grande Annie, arho, after tiie fall €rf 
Napoleon, had left: France to sedc a new career as soldiers 
of fortune in the East. Most of these bea$tx sabrners took 
service vnth Muhammad Ali Pasha in I^ypt, but a few 
found thdr way as far as Kirmanshah, where they were 
warmly welcomed by the Prince-Governor, who openly 
declared his intention of fighting his elder brother for the 
accession to the throne upon the death of their fathers. 
But it fell out that both these v^Uke Princes predeceased 
their r<^al father, and Persia was thus saved from the 
hmrors of civil war. 

Aftor the death of Muhammad Ali Mirza, the Jdnb^ 
army fell to pieces, and its European officers, the Frenchmen 
Allard and Court, the Italians Ventura and Avitabile, went 
on into India, where they organized for the Maharajah 
Ranjit ^ngh the formidable Khalsa army with which he 
drove the furious Afghans from Peshavrar. 

Deprived of their European leaders, the Sarbdz and 
Jinbdz degenerated into a rabble, and though the Persian 
Army has been reorganized more than once by commissions 
of Swiss and Austrian officers, it has always again subsided 
into a state of hopeless disorganization upon their with- 
drawal. Nasrud Din Shah applied to the British Governor 
for the loan of Anglo-Indian officers to train his army, but 
the question of their remuneation could not be settled 
satisfactorily, and the scheme fell through. The Shah then 
engaged a body of Austrian officers for the purpose, but 
their efforts were not crowned with success, probably from 
the same reason — lack of funds. A standing army pre- 
supposes a sound financial administration, which does not 
exist in Persia. In the campaign of 1838 against Herat, 
and in the Anglo-Persian War of 1856, the Persian Army 
did not show to advantage, and it has now apparently ceased 
to exist at all, for we hear nothing of any Persian troops, 
except the Brigade of Cossacks, which has been organized 
and trained by Russian officers on the model of their own 
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Cossack r^m^ts, from which circumstance it derives its 
name; but its men are Persiam, and not Cossacks at all. 
The old irr^lar cavalry, which was the chief strength of 
the Persian Army a century ago, has meanwhile disappeared 
altogether, n^lected and abandoned for the sake of the 
so-called regular army, that has proved a most inefficient 
substitute for it. A Russian officer who had served in both 
the wars against the Persians said that in the first one (1790- 
1812) their troops were continually harassed by the Persian 
irregular horse, and they could never reckon on sleeping in 
peace; their communications were constantly cut, their 
convoys captured, their patrols ambushed. In the second 
war (1826-27) the tables were turned; the Persians had no 
cavalry worth speaking of, and had abandcmed their old 
guerilla tactics altogether. This reminds one of the answer 
given by Sir Arthur Wellesley to the Government of India 
when he was asked whether he did not think it advisable 
that the Mahratta Princes should be prohibited and pre- 
vented firom forming establishments of r^ular infantry and 
artillery; he replied that they should, on the contrary, be 
encouraged to do so, for their rc^lar battalions and guns 
would become our prey on the first field of battle, and mean- 
while they would have n^lected their irr^lar cavalry, in 
which their real strength lay, and with which alone they 
could do us any mischief. 



THE EMPEROR BABUR'S OPINION OF INDIA 
By H. Beveridge 

It is commonly said that Babur disliked India, and that he 
has written contemptuously of its climate, etc., in his 
Memoirs. But there is reason to doubt if the statement is 
correct; apparently it is due to a mistranslation. Leyden 
and Erskine translated the Memoirs from a Persian version, 
and not from the original Turki, though Erskine occasionally 
made use of the latter. At page 333 of their translation, 
Babur is made to say: '* Hindustan is a country that has 
few pleasures to recommend it. The people are not hand- 
some," etc. But M. Pavet de G>urteille made his translation 
from the original Chaghatai, or Turki, and his rendering of 
the passage in question is very different. His words — 
Vol. II., 226 — are " Quoique I’Hindoustin soit un pays 
naturellement plein de charme, ses habitants sont d^pourvus 
de grS.ce." M. de Courteille’s translation was made from 
the text published by llminsky at Kazan in Russia, in 1857, 
and on referring to pp. 376-77 of that edition, I find that 
the words of the passage are: " Hindustan k!m latafat yer 
wSqa' bulubtur, ill da hasn ]^uq." The question turns a 
good ' deal upon whether the word used by Babur is the 
Persian kam, meaning " few," or the Turki kim, or kim 
(these last two are identical, and are a pronoun and a con- 
juniption). There is no word in the clause exactly cor- 
rei^onding to De Courteille's " although." I am not com- 
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pet^t to decide the point, and though it may appear strange 
that Babur should use three languages in one short sentence 
—viz., TurkI, Arabic, and Persian — yet this is vdxat he 
does here, for though most of the words are Turk! or Arabic, 
we find him in this sentence about Hindustan using the 
Persian phrase “ amid u raft.” It would help to decide 
the question if we found Babur using elsewhere the 
expression ” kam latest ” to signify ” few pleasures,” but 
I am at present not aware if he does so or not. But 1 am 
inclined to prefer P. de G>urteille’s translation, both because 
of his reputation as a scholar and because the use of the 
compound perfect tense bulubtUr (Shaw's ” Grammar,” 277), 
which means “ was ” or “ has been,” seems to imply an anti- 
thesis between what India naturally was, and what its people 
has made it. And even granting that the word is ketm and 
not kim, the gist of Babur's remarks is that the people are 
bad rather than that the country is unattractive. At all 
events, if Babur means here that the country is unattractive, 
he is inconsistent, for a little later on — ^p, 333 of Erskine — 
he says that the climate of India during the rains is delight- 
ful, and that while the rains continue on the ground, the 
air is singularly beautiful, insomuch that nothing can sur- 
pass its soft and ^7‘eeable temperature. We know, too, 
that Babur defended India and its climate when it was 
abused by his friend KhwSja Kilan. He sent him a quatrain 
in answer to his abuse of India. Babur recurs to this subject 
in another quatrain, which perhaps was also addressed to 
Khw§.ja Kilan, and for the publication of which we are 
indebted to Dr. Denison Ross. At page 22 of the ” Rampur 
Diwan of Babur," published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1910, we find the quatrain, which says that the Indian 
cold weather is most delicious {kub dilkash). The truth is 
that Babur came to India too late in life to appreciate its 
people, and he was also prejudiced gainst them by their 
attempt to poison him; but the elaborate care with which 
he has described India's fauna and flora shows how deeply 
interested he was in the country. His son Huma3run, in 
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« noite in a manuscript copy of the Memoirs, soys his father 
was incapacitated by heavy drinking frcan a^predatiag tihe 
sweetness of Indian fruits. But the instance of this result 
which Humayun gives is not a convincing one. At all 
events, Babur fully appredated the mango and the banana 
of Bengal. 

Before the victory ovo* Rana Sanga, Babur forswme the 
use of wine, but it is doubtful if this did him any good, for 
he continued, and probably increased, his addiction to 
opiates, so that he took seven devils into his house instead 
of one. Charies Fox said once that the best argument for 
the use of wine was the diss^reeable substitutes which men 
took to who had abandoned drink ; and it seems likely that 
Babur, his son Humayun, and great-grandson Jahangir, were 
instances of the truth of this remark. 
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THE AVESTA AND THE VEDA— H(A)OMA 
AND SOMA 

By Professor Mills 

Following up my points in the April number of tl^ 
Review f I would here render ]^g Veda x., 25, and z., 1 19. 

l^IG VEDA X., 35 (compared with the Hom Yaskt) 

• I. 

As luck light up our wit — ^teach^ well 
Our clever wit and scheming* power — 

Then in thy friendship,* juicy one 
( — ^Apart in your drink-joy,* I’ll sing) 

As cows delight in pasture-field. 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great* 

[Within my wakened thought].) 


2 - 

Heart-touching ones in all thy homes 
Sit by thee praying, Soma-God, 

So these my prayers stand spread to thee 

* VOtaya is a word corroborated by the Avesta vat. 

* Daksham uta kratum. So I would render AArolM— often in tibte G&th&. 
So H(a)oma in Avesta is called upon *' to stir up the sensiMIities *’ (see 
Yasna IX.. in S.B.E. XXXI.). 

* Recall *' Asha the good friend,” in Y. XXXII., 2 : of thee, the juicy. ' 

* The refrain is not original to the h3mui; but as it has been added. 
It will be well to retain it in practical reproduction. I vary my supple- 
mentary wording. 
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( — Apart in your drink-joy [I chant] — ) 

Seeking full riches (from thy grace). 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[While here 1 sing].) 


3- 

Though holy rules, O Soma, thine 
I have made scant in witless fault. 

As Father to his Son — ^forgive* 

( — ^Apart in your drink-joy I pray — ) 
Spare me from every vengeful blow. 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[While here for grace I pray].) 


4- 

Together flow those strophes forth — 

As streamlets* to the ponds they pour — 
Scheme-wit keep in us, searching bread’ 

( — ^Apart in your drink-joy I ask) 

Keep us like goblets* (filled with this). 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[While here I drink].) 


5 . 

By mighty forces. Soma, thine. 

These longing* priests have opened wide 
The stall with cows and horses stuffed; 

* In acGCvd with this, recall Yasoa I., ao, ax : " If I have offended 
thee, whether by thought, or word, or deed;’* — ^Yasna XXXIII., ii; 
“ Hear Ye me all and forgive me.” 

* 5 argdsa^, ' etreams." One writer seems to prefer ” the Herds as if 
streaming toward the springs to diink." 

* |Jt. " to our living." Recall Y., XXXI., 15 : " gain his bread." 

* ComasOn. One prominent writer preferred to startle us with a 
nasalized instrumental, " keep in us ‘ life * as with a goblet." Did he 
render hratum as " life " here ? Perhaps " keep our wit like goblets 
(filled) " — ^we seem farced to supply something. See the 70 hyxnns at 
the place. 

* " Entreating ” priests might be better. The tebain 
i$ partly omitted; it is indeed — as said — an interpolaticm tibronghout. 
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They clever through thy forces, thine* 

The ever quick and strong,' 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[In every vital power].) 


6 . 

Our herd thou guardest on each side 
And all that moves or stands* spread wide. 
In orders boldest for our life. 

( — ^Apart in your drink-joy [I speak] — ) 

All being things are in thy gaze.* 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[In thine onmipotence].) 


7 - 

Be thou our herd-guard ne'er out-tricked,® 
From every side (where stealth may lurk®) 
Drive off each foe, O Soma king.^ 

( — ^Apart in your drink-joy I cry — ) 

May no curse-hurler govern us.® 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
‘ [In our defence].) 


8 . 

Awake, O Soma, wit-keen One, 

For gift of vim (to foil this lot), 

Best knower of our country's side,® 

Better than any human scout. 

^ . tcaia . . . gfUsasya dhirds tavaso. . . . See ttie Hom Yadit. 

* Purutrd belox^s to vishthitam. Does jagat mean *' the world ” here ? 

* Sam&kfi^shi. The idea of '* order ” undoubtedly inheres in tills 
expression, not merely that of " holding all things together." Notice 
the same idea in the word " Sanskrit from the same verb and prefix. 

* Soma as the Moon. 

* " Which no man may deceive ” (Yasna XLIII., 6). 

* Recall the Hom Yasht above: " May we get first sight of the wdl" 
etc. 

* Recall again the Hom Yasht as cited in previous article. 

* Recall Yasna XLVIII.. 5 : ... m&ni duf-hhshathrO hhshmo.. 

* . . . hsMravUtaro manusho. . . . 
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{ — Ajput in your drink-joy £1 call}—) 

Erom guile of Ihruli^ and aaguiah Mve. 

(— O Soma» thou art waring great 
[For gift of vim].) 


9 - 

Our best fiend-smiter,* yea, thou art, 

Soma, the mate to Indra stanch 
When him they cry in fighter’s grip 
( — Apart in your drink- joy [they call] — ) 
(When fierce in fight they wrench and shout)* 
Snatching house-mothers as their prize. 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[In fighting power].) 


lO. 

This victor drink-joy hath* grown strong 
To Indra dear (in holy strength) 

( — Apart in your drink-joy we cry — ) 
Kakshivant’s*^ wit, the mighty seer's 
It hath made great (to holy song). 

( — O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[As victor’s inspiration].) 


II. 

This brings to Seer free of gift 
Riches in herdjs (in just return) ; 

More than the Seven* it hath made whole 

* Itacall again the Horn Yasbt as cited in previous article. 

* I make my claim on Thee for victory ” (Horn Ya^t, Y. IX., 17). 

* Free with added words to poiat the sense. Tat situ havoMta samitlu 

. . yudhy^m^niis tohasMau ... lit. " when him tb^ call in battle 

. . . fighting in seizing the seed " (tiie family — ^mothm* and children). 
Hardly “ to gain him seed." 

* Is th«e a question whether vardhata is not an improper conj., "let 
it grow strong." 1 always feel such a sense in similar Gfithic forms. 

* K., " the girded one," a distinguished r*thi. 

* The seven priests especially in office (?); others difbr. 
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( — ^Apart in your drink-joy [I speak] — ) 
Hath made the blind' and lame to win. 

(O Soma, thou art waxing great 
[With gifts in all thy works].) 


RIG VEDA X„ 119 (945) 

Indra Drunk with Soma 

1. 

This strophe is put at 5 by Roth : 

So (hic“) ah, such is my idea — 

Cow and horse now would I win 

—Perhaps it’s the Soma that I've drunk (hie*). 


2. 

ft 

Like shaking winds— (in roar of might)— 
The drink-drops stir me up like wild — 
Yes ; — did I have some Soma ? 


3 - 

Up stir me quaffs (of cup just drunk) 
As racers* tear the chanot on. 

Yes, have I had simie Soma ? 


. tndi.id.au ar. snppo^ to be m«u.t h»e-lb. 
as "the bHnd." "having prolonged darkness, a ' 

I. 6, etc.), and one Par&vrj, “a cripple or -the outcast (see 9.V, na,. 

m app«.r to me to represent the hiceough; vj in ei^ sense- 
The first (?) bacchanalian joke in histoiy yet recall Lot s daughter. 

« “Getting cow and horse" was equivalent “to 
by bo^y " In Avesta, however, it is the question of the saint- 

“how to gain the Cow"; there it is the type of honest wealth (cf. Yasna 

''iReeaU the Horn Yasht , “ Haoma gives to racers who vmnld rim n 

course with span both speed and bottom to their orses. 
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4- 

Up comes to me the thought-made song* 
As lowing cow to dear bull-calf* — » 

— Yes, I have had some Soma. 

5- 

As waggon-wright* doth turn the seat* 
So the song- thought * I bend at will.* 

Aye — did I have some Soma ? 


6 . 

The world’s five* tribes don't count a rap® — 
Not as an eyelid’s drop® to me — 

Yes — I have had some Soma. 


7-. 

Not heaven and earth together both 
Reach to my other shoulder,® not ; — 

For I have had some Soma. 

8 . 

Heaven in might I overtop 

And this great earth as well — ’tis fact — 

Yes, 1 have had some Soma. 

^ See manah in i. 1 think that, while rendering mati^ as " song," 
we should here retain the tip of the original idea. Recall H(a)oma. who 
gives ** wisdom and knowledge." The soi^; may have &sme to Indra 
as to a recipient or as to an iospirer (?). 

* . . . pittram iva priyam. 

* Hfida. Others " bend it around my heart (?) but see the inst. 
Perhaps meaning that " he inspires the poetry * with sentiment.' " Or 
had the art of " turning woodwork " already made an impression ? If 
so, " the bending " of the seat in manufacture might refer to the twisting 
neoessary in bending the line to mel^ical form. 

♦ SSyono — ** the five castes." 

‘ Akskipat. I should not select " a speck of dust in the eye " far the 
little thouf^t just here. " A mote in the eye " is often too serious an 
inconvenience. " A mote in the sunbeam " might look more natural; 
but why omit the " eye " ? 

• Pakshak { — sham). Or " wing." " They are not equal to the half 
ot me." 
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9- 

I'll set this earth down^ here and there — 
I'll shift it to my pleasure.* 

Have I not had some Soma ? 


lO. 

Like fire,® [ — at once — Aha 1] — I’ll smite 
This earth down here and there. 

Have I not drunk some Soma ? 


11 . 

One wing* of mine is in the sky : 

I trail the other under .8 
Have I not had some Soma ? 

* Hanta = " aha !” seems indeed to be accepted here as exclamatory 
— and T do so ; but, none the less,*see its outward shape and the following 
strophe with jaf/ghandni and the same iha veha.** Why not ** hitting, 
1 set down this earth here and there — and then in the next strophe 
taking up the same idea ? It almost looks as if strophe lo were added 
on purpose to explain strophe 9, or vice versa. 

Is one or the other an interpolation, not impossibly by the original 
author {sic) ? We all interpolate in our own productions. I have, 
personally, no doubt that the hanta or hantd (?) (so) has immediate 
reference to jafighandni. 

Why did not the nshi choose some other exclamatory ? or some other 
verb ? Does not the exclamatory originate from han ? — ^from what 
else (?). 

* Osham would dialectically equal " what T* " blazes," " hot-quick I"; 
to " ushr 

In all this one is irresistibly reminded of that fine if delicate satire of 
Lucian where Mars and Mercury discuss with bated breath the exaggerated 
pretensions of Jupiter: " If I let down a rope — so Jove is supposed to 
have said — I will draw you up all together wdth the Earth and Sea as 
well. And ye all together cannot draw me down." Had he likewise 
taken too much nectar ? Here Avesta shows no such tit-bit. Veda 
and Greece surpass it. 

* Pakshaf^. = " wing," poetical for " shoulder." He is extensive in 

his person. Recall where Haoma " makes the poor man’s thoughts as 
great as when mind reacheth culmination" or "surpasses emptiness." 
But such exaltation as this in Avesta provokes no smile, like Indra’s; 
on the contrary, it recalls that most touching Bible saying: " Give not 
wine to kings, but to him that is heavy of heart, that he may forget his 
trouble." ^ 

VOL* XI. 
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12 . 

Great— ^eat* ^ I— exalted high — 
To the cloud-world^ I reach over. 
Yes, I have had some Soma. 


13 - 

Now home® I go well-satisfied* 

To Gods the offering bearing.® 

Yes — I have had some Soma. 

^ Why not to " the hub of the Universe '' — ^like the hub of the whee 
Nabh, = the source of out-gushing must have referred to ** the cloud 
only somewhat later. 

* Roth boldly read griho as = griham-u. Others change the text 
griham (Ludwig ?) very properly; still others have regarded gfihah 
ir. the servant/^ 

® Aramkriiah. Did one good writer regard this as a gen. to an aramkrii 
Elsewhere Agni is the pronounced offering-bearer/' his flames or bean 
lifting up the sacrifice whether of drink or *' calls to Heaven. Th 
strophe 13 may be a fragment of a hymn to Agni. It is not regarded ; 
being original here; but it seems to be^ an exceedingly apt later additio 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

'A FAIR HBARINO AKD NO FAVOITR’ 

INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

By Sir Guilford Molesworth, k.c.i.e. 

Following on my lecture on Indian Railway Policy, read before 
the East India Association, on July 17, 1916, a lengthy correspond- 
ence on the subject of State and Company management of railways 
in India has appeared in the Trade Supplements of The Times for 
the months of September, October, November and December, 1916, 
and January, 1917, in which some allusion has been made to my 
lecture. 

The contributors to that correspondence have been Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Mr. Murray Robertson, Colonel Boughey, r.e., c.i.£.. Light 
Railway Commissioner and formerly Manager of an important 
Indian State Railway, and SirlBradford Leslie, k.c.i-E., the eminent 
engineer, who has had large experience as Manager and Chief 
Engineer of Indian Guaranteed Railway Companies. 

Mr. Brown has stated that about nine-tenths of the lines man- 
aged by guaranteed Railway Companies — some 19,000 miles in 
extent — are State property, the capital having been supplied by the 
State, which has the option of providing further capital. The 
companies receive a guaranteed interest at a fixed rate, and any 
surplus profit from excess of revenue over expenditure is divided 
between the Company and the State. He also says that : 

“ Indian opinion, as expressed in the legislature, is avowedly 
based on the expectation that, with* all the railways managed 
by the State, political influence will have greater effect, with 
consequent fuller recognition of non-commercial considera- 
tions. To quote one of the ablest Indians in a responsible 
position in the railway world, Mr. S. C. Ghose, ‘the demand 
made by the Indian publicists that the railway rates should be 
reduced for indigenous indusfry, even though this may involve 
loss of money to the railway, and that there should be State 
management which, for political reasons, will lead to the with- 
drawal of the spirit of commercial management. . . . The man- 
agement will be handicappd in working railways because they 
will always have to consider, not so much the interests of the 
railway as a paying concern, as the interests of the industries.’ ” 
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Mr. Brown further says ; 

"The location of the Boards in London is often criticized, 
as leading to delay in improvements, and involving the control 
of the systems by men mostly long past the prime of life, and 
no longer in touch with changing Indian conditions. It is 
argued that the transfer of the Boards to India would obviate 
these drawbacks to Company management. There are obvious 
and serious difficulties in the way of this change . . ., but the 
retention of the Boards in London should be accompanied by 
the grant of much greater powers in matters of detail to the 
agents in India, who correspond to General Managers on 
English railways. Too often the control exercised by the 
Directors is excessive and meticulous.” 

Mr. Murray Robertson, discussing State Railway management, 
writes : 

” It has in the past meant obstruction, inertia, the lack of 
enterprise, initiative, and competition, and a truly official dis- 
regard of public requirements and convenience. ... In India 
the State has refused many times to build a railway which is 
not profitable, and it has actually prevented the East Indian 
Railway from lowering rates. . . . The fact is — and it is too 
obvious for denial — that the period of usefulness for the loca- 
tion of the Indian Railway Company Directors in London has 
passed; they have no financial p'owers, and the control of their 
executives involves loss of time. Their retention here obliges 
the expenses and objections of dual administration, and has 
long been of a pensionary nature.” 

Colonel Boughey writes : 

“ Mr. Murray Robertson uses some strong language in con- 
demnation of State management in the past. This, however, is 
not the opinion of all among those who have been concerned 
with Indian railway policy more directly than in merely writing 
about it, or even of all the Chambers of Commerce in India. . . . 
Though all lines, whether State or Company, must be worked 
on strictly business lines, it may well be that a Company would 
hesitate to reduce a rate which might bring a large increase of 
traffic, requiring a considerable capital expenditure in order to 
deal with it without increasing, or perhaps while even for a lime 
decreasing, the shareholders’ profits. But in India the condi- 
tions are unlike those in any other part of the world. The 
State is the principal landowner, and the largest part of the 
■ ' revenues is directly derived from the land. The State, there- 
fore, in considering the rates on a railway, might well consider 
a reduction of rate desirable in a case such as that referred to 
_ above, when a Company would not. . , . The great interest 
of the State in the land and in the welfare of the millions who 
live upon and by it is one of the strongest arguments in favour 
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of the contention that all the railways which carry much of the 
produce of the land for great distances, often a thousand miles 
or more, to the ports of export to Europe, should be in the 
hands of the State.” 

Sir Bradford Leslie brought forward statistics to show that, in 
the case of 8,000 miles of State and Companies’ lines, every ton of 
coal consumed on the Companies’ lines carried a far greater num* 
ber of ton-miles than the State lines ; and that for every rupee spent 
in maintenance of permanent way the Company lines hauled far 
more ton-miles than the State lines. 

In this notice of the correspondence I have omitted all allusions 
to the subject of provision of capital, which figures largely in the 
correspondence, as it is irrelevant to the question of State versus 
Company management. 

With reference to this correspondence, I may remark that both 
Messrs. Brown and Murray Robertson admit the disadvantages of 
a Board of Directors in London, and the need of a change ; but the 
actual objections to Company management are far deeper than 
those stated. 

With regard to Mr. Murray Robertson’s sweeping condemnation 
of State railway management in the past, I may say that I was the 
consulting engineer to the Government of India for State railways 
during the whole of the twelve years in which Lord Lawrence’s 
policy of State railway management was in force. I was in close 
and constant touch with the Government, the policy of which was 
in a great measure influenced by my advice, until it was reversed by 
Lord Ripon, acting under the orders of the Home Government. 
My advice was always that a railway should not be considered as a 
source of revenue, but as an instrument for the development of the 
resources of the country by the lowest practicable rates of trans- 
port ; that the strictest economy, compatible with efficiency both in 
construction and management, should be observed, and that every 
effort should be made to prevent the inflation of capital that had 
proved so disastrous under Company management. 

I may quote one of many instances of advice given by me : 

» 

“ Private enterprise must necessarily look to direct returns, 
and regard railways purely from a commercial point of view; 
the policy of a Government, on the other hand, must embrace 
a far wider range ; and it may be sound policy to develop the re- 
sources of a district by low fares and freights, and to sacrifice 
the direct commercial returns of a railway to the indirect 
returns, which may be very large in comparison ; so that a rail- 
way of the State, though commercially a failure, may indirectly 
be a complete success. ... A company will naturally object 
to the extension of their system by branch lines, the remunera- 
tive character of which may be doubtful, and it will not repay 
the State to make such branches, because the indirect returns 
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from them as feeders will pass to the owners of the lines they 
feed; whereas, if the line so fed were in the ownership of the 
State, the indirect as well as the direct returns together might 
make the branches remunerative at all events to the State, 
which would benefit by the development of trade.” 

Major Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), the mouthpiece of 
Lord Ripon, and the pledged advocate of Company management, 
in reply to my arguments, said : “ A refusal to take up any railway 
project is pritna fade evidence that the project is not required.” 

It is difficult to conceive a greater fallacy. Such an argument, if 
carried to its logical sequence, would have put a stop to the con- 
struction of roads in India; for roads have not yielded returns to 
meet the current expenses of their maintenance, far less have they 
afforded any return as interest on the money expended. Yet few 
would venture to argue that roads are not needed. 

As Consulting Engineer during the whole period before the State 
railway policy was abandoned, I am in a position to state most 
decidedly that Mr. Murray Robertson’s sweeping condemnation is 
absolutely untrue. During that period both the construction and 
administration of the State railways were carried out with the utmost 
energy, initiative, economy and efficiency, notwithstanding the im- 
mense difficulties inseparable from the formation of a fresh staff and 
new organization. This is evidenced by the fact that, in twelve 
months from commencing work in India, nearly a thousand miles of 
State railway were opened for traffic in different parts of India. The 
State railway managers enjoyed greater liberty of action than those 
of a Company, and, after eleven years of experience of State 
management, the Accountant-General declared that it had been 
eminently successful, that it was more economical than that of 
Companies, and that he was convinced that the revenues of the 
State would have been largely enhanced had the State constructed 
and worked the railways at the outset. He estimated the annual 
loss, owing to these lines having not been carried out by State 
agency, at £1,750,000, in addition to which the premium which 
would have to be paid for purchasing the guaranteed railways 
would amount to about £27,000,000. 

Far from refusing to build a railway that was not profitable, the 
State built the Rajputana Railway, although the traffic statistics 
indicated that the trade would be insufficient to meet even the work- 
ing expenses, far less to give a dividend. The State also took up 
the frontier lines, which were certainly not expected to be re- 
muperative. 

In fact, it has been the Companies who have refused to take 
up the unprofitable lines and extensions; and this led to Lord 
Lawrence’s complaint : 

“Under the existing policy the State had to take up all the 
unprofitable lines for itself, and to give all the profitable lines 
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to private iq>eculator8, careftilly g^ardini^ them, however, at 
the expense of the State, against any possible loss, whether 
from their own negligence or not. . . . The history of actna] 
operations of railway companies in India gives illustrations of 
management as bad and extravagant as anyriiing that the 
strongest opponent of Government agency could suggest. . . , 
In no single respect can I see that less efficiency is to be secured 
under direct Government control than under joint-stock Com- 
panies having their Boards in England. . . . My own very 
decided opinion on this point is that the direct agency of 
Government would certainly be more economical than that of 
Railway Companies.” 

The experience of twelve years of State railway management 
fully justified this anticipation, until political influence, in the interest 
of “ private enterprise,” was brought to bear on the Home Govern- 
ment, and Lord Ripon came out to India pledged to the reversal of 
Lord Lawrence’s policy. The State railway organization was then 
broken up, and all the best and well trained railway staff were 
handed over to the Companies. The Public Works officers who 
had ably organized it were transferred to other duties, the interest 
of the State waned, the few remaining State-managed State Rail- 
ways were isolated, unconnected, and unable to influence rates of 
transport; and, practically. State railway management had become 
a farce. 

So long as the Rajputana Railway remained the property of the 
State it carried produce at low rates and exercised a wholesome 
control over the other railways in India, which led to a great reduc- 
tion of rates. In i88i I stated that the stimulus that Indian export 
trade had received since 1872 was wholly due to the State railway 
policy of low rates; and that the rates for the transport of wheat 
for long distances were reduced to less than half of what they were 
in 1873. The rate of transport from Delhi had been reduced by 
Rs. 5-84, or an equivalent of iis. 6d. per quarter if the rupee were at 
par. The State has lost this power of control by making over the 
management of the railway to a Company. 

Colonel Boughey is undoubtedly right in the view that in India, 
the State being the principal landowner, and deriving greatest part 
of its revenue from the land, the great interest of the State lies in 
the welfare of the millions who live upon it and by it, and that this 
is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the management of 
railways being in the hands of the State. 

Sir Bradford Leslie, in the endeavour to prove the superior 
efficiency of Company management, has fallen into the common 
error of basing comparisons on bare results and crude statistics, 
without an intimate knowledge of all the numerous factors that 
influence the problem. 

Twenty-six years ago I protested against the unfairness of such 
comparisons as follows : 
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"One very unfair comparison has frequently been made 
between guaranteed and State railways^ which has led the 
Home Government to view State railway management with 
unfavourable eyes. The East Indian Railway, which ^probably 
works under conditions more favourable to economy than any 
other railway in the world, has nearly always been taken as a 
standard of comparison with State railways. The character of 
the traflSc of the E^st Indian Railway is exceptionally favour- 
able to full loads in both directions. Its gradients are good; 
its fuel cheap ; its gross earnings per mile of railway six times 
that of the average of State railways. The comparison is there- 
fore utterly untenable in every way; but if a comparison be 
made between the Madras Railway (guaranteed) and the 
Rajputana Railway (State) the inferiority of the State manage- 
ment vanishes. . . Although the guaranteed railway has the 
advantage in length and age, and although the gross receipts 
and the traffic carried by a train are practically equal in the two 
cases, yet the Rajputana Railway is infinitely superior as re- 
gards its working expenses and returns on the capital. 

"In making this comparison it is not my intention to imply 
that the management of the guaranteed railway is interior to 
that of the State railway. Doubtless there may be conditions 
connected with the traffic of the guaranteed railway which, if 
explained, would justify the difference, but the comparison has 
been made to illustrate the serious mistake that has been so 
often made of accepting bare results and crude statistics, with- 
out an intimate acquaintance with all the conditions by which 
they have been affected." 

And now Sir Bradford Leslie’s comparison is based chiefly on 
the working of the East Indian and other great Indian Trunk lines 
in the almost level plains of India, where curves are of large radius 
and gradients slight, factors that largely influence the duty of coal 
in a favourable manner; but the comparison is untenable when it is 
considered that on many of the State lines on the Frontier, in the 
Bolan Pass and other mountain districts, the gradients are exces- 
sively heavy and the curves of very sharp radius, tending to increase 
greatly the cost of working and the duty of coal. Sir Bradford has, 
moreover, in attempting to discount the great advantages enjoyed 
by the East Indian Railway, put forward the following statement : 

"The East Indian is handicapped by an excess of up, over 
down, traffic of not less than 200,000,000 ton-miles per annum, 
involving a corresponding amount of down empty running.” 

Now at first Sight this appears to be an enormous amount, but 
the magnitude of it vanishes when examined closely. It only 
amounts to one thirty-sixth of the total ton-mileage. I doubt 
whether there is another railway in India on which the traffic is so 
nearly balanced. 
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*‘MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION" 

Sir, 

Your letter begging me to give you my impressions on the 
Russian revolution reached me in a quiet corner of Hove, where 
I have come for a few days from London to escape its telephones, 
letters, visits, interviews, and other worrying duties in connection 
with the happenings in Petrograd. 

Our revolution has not yet spoken its last word — it has not yet, so 
to speak, crystallized into a definite form of expression; on the 
contrary, it has only sketched out the beginnings of the basis of 
New Russia. On this account I must refrain in my answer from 
a definite judgment on the arising, passing, and consequences of 
our revolution, inasmuch as it touches its principal workers, 
founders of the New Regime. 

In the second and third volumes of my work on this war, written 
from the political, diplomatic and historical points of view, you 
will read the principal traits of the evolution of the ideas and the 
life of Europe during the war; these books will be published in 
Russia at the end of 1917 or the beginning of 1918. I cannot speak 
of their contents in detail, but can give you a personal impression 
of a general character and express my regrets beforehand should 
it not satisfy you. 

You ask me whether 1 was 'astonished by the suddenness of the 
cov,p (T Hat in Russia. Not in the least. Every thoughtful observer 
of the events of the past three years saw it coming long ago and 
reckoned with its consequences. The present fight for the rights 
and liberties of the small nations of Europe must inevitably have 
had a powerful effect on the destiny of Russia also. The law of 
gravitation is inexorable ! The problems of the present war will 
not be solved by the reconstruction only of Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland, Roumania, etc. They will also be felt in Great Britain 
and her dominions. Does not to-day’s opening of the Empire War 
Conference in London prove this ? The finger of fate will 
certainly not spare either Germany or her allies. 

From the first days of this epoch-making war it was clear to me 
that behind its blood-red veil there shone out for Russia the promise 
of a brighter future, which can to-day be seen on her political 
horizon. The present revolution in Russia was a logical, inevit- 
able consequence of a process that has long been maturing. . 

It is true that, at the beginning of the war, it was feasible that 
Russia might attain the extreme limits of her political rights with- 
out special or violent means. The complete union of all her classes 
appeared to be cemented by an inextinguishable flame of en- 
thusiasm and to open unlimited possibilities for our political dawn 
by the workings of natural evolution. Fate deemed otherwise 1 
Short-sighted people refused to be guided, and remained deaf to 
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the warnings which for many months had been growing dearer 
and clearer. The letters of my many Russian correspondents pre- 
pared me long ago for this outbreak. What astonished me was 
not its suddenness, but its practically bloodless character. Nearly 
a year ago, during the visit of the members of the Duma to 
Bngland, I had the opportunity of appreciating and discussing in 
detail with principal leaders of the progressive parties all the 
various political theses of the Russian constitutional prog^mme. 
From that moment I understood that the hour for the birth of the 
New Russia had indeed struck. That she was destined to become 
a constitutional country in the very near future, either by natural 
evolutionary means or revolutionary measures (the latter less 
desirable, as they always leave a legacy of bitterness and misunder- 
standing), admitted of no sort of doubt. Fate had decreed 
revolution. 

History will apportion the responsibility of the authors. But 
already now we may say that the revolution was neither really anti- 
dynastic in origin nor the work of anarchists or street mobs in 
practice. Its basis was the clearly defined political protest against 
the obnoxious police repression. This protest was logical and well 
founded. Already in 1916 Russia clearly expressed herself, through 
lawful channels and ways, on the necessity of a complete change in 
the inner politics of the country. I speak here of the stipulation 
of the Duma on November 19 and 22, of the voting of the Council 
of the Empire of November 26, and‘’also of the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Nobles on December i. They formulated their demands 
in the following terms: (i) The definite expulsion of all the “dark 
forces” which interfered with impunity in the affairs of the State; 
(2) the formation of a new Cabinet, drawn together and united by 
one definite programme based on the confidence of the people, 
and therefore able to work hand in hand with their representative 
legislative institutions. 

A more logical, clear, and decisive expression of the Russian 
people’s desire could not be made, especially in view of the fact 
that the same resolution was passed by the zemstvos and town 
councils throughout the whole of the Empire. 

The events that followed in December, 1916, and January and 
February of this year are in everyone's mind, so I will not refer to 
them here. They clearly proved that our Government did not 
wish to reckon with actual facts, which at so critical a stage in the 
war gave the impression, rightly or wrongly, that it had German 
sympathies. The starting-point .of the revolution was marked by 
the riots causjed by the food scarcity. But the principal reasons 
were the ill-advised dissolution of the Duma and of the Council of 
Empire at the most acute moment for Russia, and the fear of a 
separate peace with Germany. 

Mr. Lloyd George has rightly said " the danger is not yet over.” 
The revolution has not yet ended. One still hears the far-off 
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rumbling of the menacing thunder, though overhead the sky now 
looks clear. 

The fear of excesses still exists. The immoderate demands of 
the extreme parties have not yet been sifted, but on the whole the 
position of aflEairs seems better. With knowledge and tact the 
present temporary Government will prevail on the extremists to 
moderate their claims. This last supposition seems to me all the 
more probable as the danger of our present military position is 
clear to all Russians. 

It must not be forgotten that for u® the war with Germany was 
from the very start a national, a people’s war. Thus in England 
it was the Government that decided on war and the 'people 
who followed — in Russia the Government had to follow the will 
of the people. In this lies the strength of the position, and it 
makes me believe that our Socialists and Labour party do realize 
our present danger as well as the other parties in Russia, and 
therefore will not wish to disgrace and ruin all by dissension and 
civil war. They will certainly understand that in the new Era 
they have not only rights, but also duties to their “ mother Russia.” 

The unsettled state of our Government which the present inter- 
regnum implies, of course carries with it the seeds of political 
danger. But I firmly believe in the wisdom and patriotism of my 
countrymen, and that Russia will emerge from these trials purified 
and strengthened — ready to follow the path of light and happiness. 

This is all I can at present lell you, dear Sir, in answer to your 
question as to what my impressions are. Neither can I touch on 
the other subjects that interest jrou, such as our Dynasty, our Con- 
stitutional Regime and its leaders, nor the Republican aims of part 
of our workmen and army. These are very complicated questions, 
and the psychology of the present situation forces me to refrain 
from analyzing them. 

Some people seem to accuse the participators in our revolution 
of permitting excesses and abuses. I cannot agree with this, and 
consider such rumours and charges as a kind of obiter dictum. One 
may regret that there have been street riots in general, which 
might easily have been avoided, but on the whole one can but 
wonder at the discipline and moderation of our people. Every" 
crowd, no matter what its composition, is animated by a spirit 
of blind despotism and even of cruelty. The Russian crowd has 
this time shown that it can be both considerate and level-headed, 
which in this present case is chiefly due to a total abstinence of 
three years’ standing! 

Yours faithfully, 

V. Mouravieff Apostol. 

Hove, 

March 21, 1917. 
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“INDIANS AT THE UNIVERSITIES” 

Dear Sir, 

Might I draw your attention to a word from the President 
of the University of Michigan welcoming Indian Students to his 
University — a State institution cosmopolitan in its character, and 
according special opportunities to young men and women from 
outside the State. To Students from India especially it extends a 
hearty welcome, and the President says : “ I trust that those who 
come to us will profit by their residence. By their presence here 
they contribute not a little to the cosmopolitan life of the Institu- 
tion, They will doubtless return to India with higher views of 
life, and their presence amongst us, too, makes broader the vision 
of those with whom they come into contact. Thereby, then, we 
should learn the better to appreciate the Hindu people, their 
marvellous history, and their great opportunity.” 

I rejoice to recall the fact that Dr. Traill, late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, welcomed Indian Students in this very spirit to his 
University of Dublin, and in almost identical terms. I wonder 
have representatives of other Universities within the United 
Kingdom done the same. If not, I think they should do so now. 

John Pollen. 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ASIATIC REVIEW ” 

Sir, 

Much is being written just now under these heads, 
with attempts at definition, and even at comparison, be- 
tween these two extremes. But why such comparison 
should be considered necessary I do not quite understand. 
Would it, for example, be regarded as useful to elaborate a 
fine distinction between good and evil ? Is there no middle 
course — let us say the mens ceqtia in arduis ? Apparently 
not. That view does not satisfy. We are all expected to 
be at either one pole or the other. 

Well, if we are to have definitions, here is one, as regards 
Optimism, which appeared in .print some years ago, and has 
sihee been carefully preserved by me. It is this : 

“ Optimism is almost the most dangerous fault a 
policy can have. It substitutes its own aspirations 
and imaginings for the hard and palpable realities which 
determine the course of events." 
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To this dehnidon may I now be allowed to add one other ? 

“Optimism is the greatest of all luxuries; it costs 
the most.” 

Its cost, in the “ hard and palpable realities ” of this 
terrible War — ^who can estimate ? 

As to Pessimism, whether it exists, or what exactly it is, 
I do not know, nor does it disturb me. But this I know — 
that for officialism to treat the public as a faint-hearted and 
weak-kneed crowd, whose spirits are to be kept up by con- 
cealment of failure and invention or exaggeration of success, 
would be a libel upon the nation’s character such as it is 
entitled to deeply resent. If it be not known that the more 
serious the danger the higher does British courage and deter- 
mination rise, then indeed history has been written in vain. 

Hear the Prime Minister in his speech of December 19 
last : 

“ I believe that a good many of our misunderstand- 
ings have arisen from exaggerated views which have 
been taken about suc<;esses, and from a disposition to 
treat as trifling real set-backs. To do so and to 
imagine that you can only get the support and the help, 
and the best help, of a strong people by concealing 
difficulties is to show a fundamental misconception. 
The British people possess as sweet a tooth as anybody, 
and they like pleasant things being put on the table. 
But that is not the stuff that they have been brought 
up on. Britain has never shown at its best except 
when it was confronted with a real danger and under- 
stood it. Let us for a moment look at the worst.” 

Thus might it not be more useful, to moderate our trans- 
ports ; to note down the “ hard and palpable realities to re- 
place Optimism by manliness to admit and have the courage 
to emphasize the many difficulties we have to overcome; in 
other words, to substitute Reality for Illusion, and Moral 
Bravery for Brag ? 

Yours faithfully, 

H. F. B. 


March la, 1917. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By a. Francis Steuart 

Events are moving swiftly in Russia, and those of us by 
whom that country is known and loved can think of little 
else than its present and its future. Let us therefore think 
for a little about the former German influence there, and of 
its history. 

The first real Germanising of Russia took place in the 
reign of the Empress Anne Ivanovna (1730-1740), the niece 
of Peter the Great — for Peter had encouraged all foreigners, 
not Germans especially, instructed enough to help him to 
westernise Russia — ^who before her call to the throne of 
Russia had been Duchess of Courland at Mittau, and so was 
surrounded by a Court whose language and kuliur was Ger- 
man. During her puerile reign the real autocrat of Russia 
was her favourite the German Biron (or BUhren), of Mecklen- 
burg descent, whose rule over Russia, involving as it did the 
control by myriads of German minions and officials, goes 
down to Russian history as the hated Bironovchtchina. 
It included among its agents Ostermann the General, Loewen- 
vald, Korff, Keyserling, Miinnich, and a Bismarck. All the 
historians can say in their favour is that the German 
officials were “ more laborious and more exact ” than the 
Rlissians of that clouded time, whom they had supplanted, 
and over whom they terrorised. This happy epoch of 
German peaceful penetration came to an end, for a period, 
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by the deposition and imprisonment of Annex's saccessor, 
the boy Emperor Ivan and his mother, a German, the R^ent 
Anne Leopoldovna. Elizabeth Petrovna, the only sur- 
viving daughter of the great Tsar, seized the throne, which 
Ivan occupied but which was by right her own, in 1741, 
and Russia breathed again — and became Slav and happy 
anew. But the German influence was to spring up afresh. 
Elizabeth named as her successor her nephew Peter of Hol- 
stein, who was, owing to dynastic alliances, a German prince, 
and married him in 1744 to Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, a Ger- 
man princess. When the Empress died in 1761, her nephew, 
now Peter III., a profound admirer of Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia, not only was his imitator, but was so much under 
his influence as to be almost his willing vassal. His wife, 
Sophia of Zerbst, dethroned him in 1762, and reigned as 
Catherine II., and though she reigned by Russian favour, 
and was forced to give all her doings a Russian colouring, 
the German influence remained, especially among the bureau- 
cracy. Her son Paul anddiis wife, Maria of Wurtemberg, 
did not lessen this influence, and during his short mad reign 
the Court favour of the Baltic families, the Pahlens, Lievens, 
etc., was great; and one must remember that, truly Russian 
though these families are now, then their kultur was wholly 
from Germany and they called themselves German. Napoleon 
detected this, and at his renowned interview with the Em- 
peror Alexander (the successor of Paul) at Tilsit in 1807, he 
said to the Russian Emperor: “ Pourquoi vous entourez- 
vous d'autres gens que de Russes? Je n'aime point ces 
Livoniens. . . . Pourquoi ne point donner leurs places k des 
Russes,” noting doubtless their German kultur. 

Since that time the Russian Court has been always presided 
over by German princesses, with the exception of the Em- 
press Dowager, a Dane; and this has by no means assisted 
in freeing the Russians from the link between Germany and 
the ever-growing bureaucracy, but has often made the bonds 
much tighter. Two bad results came of this unholy alliance ; 
First, that Germany — Prussia — became the god of the 
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Bureaucrats, often educated there; second, th%t ev:er 3 'thuif 
of Russian interest was despised and feared. All native pro- 
gress was dreaded and persecuted, unless it was on German' 
ised lines, and any Russian ideas were regarded (perhaps 
often truly) as revolutionary, and were punished severely 
as such, in a manner which we hope cannot occur again. 

But nations must grow, and new plants must struggle 
towards the light, and in doing so overcome the weeds by 
which they are hindered, or be overcome by them ; and thus 
the Russian plant has just now risen and overcome the 
bureaucratic weed of German growth, and with it the Auto- 
cracy by which it has been fostered. 

Far from Russia as we are, one had only to listen (and 
think over) the gossip one heard from the few travellers 
from thence who came here in war-time. One told of official 
corruption; from another we heard of official hindrance of 
the army; a third spoke of the food troubles and profiteer- 
ing; a fourth of the desperate spread of German influence' 
by bribes of Prussian money. . Then came news of the 
hypnotic power of the worthless Rasputin over the Em- 
press; the reactionary tendency of the latter, and the want 
of vigour of the Emperor to free himself from this. One 
saw, if one sifted the evidence, that a great Revolution must 
come soon, and it has come — since Rasputin’s violent death. 
At the time one is w'riting it is not certain whether tlie 
reign of the formerly autocratic House of Romanov is at 
an end for ever, or only in abeyance, but one does know that 
the Duma and its friend the Provisional Government, ii> 
which there is not a single name of German origin, are in 
power; that their admiration of the British Parliament and 
of British liberty is vast; and that they hope to pursue the 
war hand in hand with the Allies, the “ dark forces " which 
hitherto hampered Russia having, in spite of the dangers o^ 
a P.evolution, been cleared away. 
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NEW AND OLD GREECE 
By F. R. Scatcherd 

'' This war is not really a war. It is a world revolution — a struggle 
between two sets of moral principles, two ways of thinking, two 
controlling ideas affecting the whole future of human destiny, 

“It is a battle to the finish between the Goliath of a mechanical 
Civilization and the David of an inspired Hunxanity — a fateful con- 
flict between the democratic ideal of orderly advance in the direction 
of progress, an I the imperialistif: ideal, a violently retrogressive step 
in world- history.” — Platon Drakoules ('H Atcp 6 iroX . K , August, igi5.) 

NEW GREECE 
I 

M.Diomedes, the representative of Mr. Venizelos and of 
New Greece, has been staying a short time in London. 

From our conversation I gathered that the fundamental 
idea of Mr. Venizelos is that Greece has, perforce, as a duty 
to herself, to safeguard her traditions and to further her 
interests. In order to discharge this*duty, Greece must be 
in close touch with England and France. 

When the world-war broke out, Mr. Venizelos imme- 
diately perceived that neutrality was impossible for Greece 
— impossible for two reasons: (i) Greece was the ally of 
Serbia. (2) Serbia was attacked. To stand with folded 
arms while Serbia was being crushed would constitute, not 
only an infamy, but a supreme folly, because ultimately 
Greece would find herself alone, face to face with her heredi- 
tary enemy, the neighbouring state of Bulgaria, relatively 
VOL. XL ’ z 
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all-powerful, and able to impose her will upon her impotent 
neighbours. 

Besides this geographical reason, Mr. Venizelos saw that 
all the world was in travail, struggling to give birth to a 
new and better world order — a world order that should 
embody not only truer moral ideas, but nobler economic 
conceptions than those of the fast vanishing past; and for 
Greece to remain aloof at such a juncture in human evolu- 
tion was, in his view, to declare herself hopelessly decadent 
— ^to prove herself unworthy to take an honourable place in 
the body of the new comity of nations which should issue 
from the gigantic conflict now shaking human society to its 
very foundations. 

This clear-sighted policy, consonant with all the noblest 
aspirations, ideals, and desires of the Greek nation, and in 
harmony with all its most vital interests, was frustrated by 
the intervention of King Constantine. Mr. Venizelos regards 
the King as being imbued with the moral and political ideals 
of the Prussian Militarist. His Majesty certainly believes 
in the possible supremacy of the Central Powers in Europe, 
he apparently admires Teutonic Kultur, but this does not of 
necessity imply that he desires the triumph of Pan-Germanism 
or wishes to see all Europe, Greece included, at the feet of 
the Kaiser, though recent occurrences favour that view. He 
and his entourage have apparently acted as if in repudia- 
tion of all the principles of Graeco-Latin civilization, and 
have reduced the policy of the nation to the level of the 
Kabinets-Politik of thQ Vienna Congress. 

Strong in the support of public opinion, and sure of the 
victory of the Allies, once the British Empire should find 
itself involved in the conflict, Mr. Venizelos early set him- 
self in bold and vigorous opposition to the royal policy, and, 
together with ^three-fifths of the Greek nation, placed him- 
self on the sic^e of the Entente. Everywhere Mr. Venizelos 
went the people spontaneously declared themselves in his 
favjtur, and abolished, without any objection, all other 
opposing forms of power. They have also furnished him 
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with the material basis that has eiiabled him to put into 
practical effect his pro-Entente policy. 

Thus allied with the Enteatite, Mr. Venizelos feels deeply 
and profoundly all that such a solidarity implies. As our 
ally, with the enthusiastic army which he has organized, 
he can take an active part on the Balkan front with the 
Allied forces, and his soldiers now find themselves side by 
side in the same trenches as the British soldiers. Together 
they make the attack, together they endure valiantly the 
changing fortunes of war. 

Victory will be with the Entente, and to this victoiy on 
the Balkan front the Greeks under Venizelos will have con- 
tributed their quota. Victory once assured, no one in Olct 
Greece will, any longer, be able to resist the force of current 
events. Then Greece, the whole of Greece, purified of all 
pro-German factors, will become once more united in a 
policy of friendship with the progressive Powers of the West. 

If at this moment the people of Old Greece present the 
appearance of attachment -to the royal policy, that is in his 
opinion simple illusion, and not in the least degree a reality. 
The voice of the people of Athens and other towns is simply 
strangled and stifled by the agents of the King, who are still 
in the pay of Germany. By incessant threats which have 
never ceased they terrorize all classes of the population. The 
possession of a portrait of Mr. Venizelos, if detected, becomes 
a sure foundation for the launching of an accusation of 
Use-tnajesU. But all this terror, with the terrorists, will 
melt away as mists before the rising sun once the victory 
of the Entente is seen to be an assured fact. 


(To be continued.) 
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LONDON THEATRES 

Hayinarktt Theatre . — ^‘General Post,” by Harold Terry. 

“War plays” have, admittedly, been rather a failure up to the 
present, though a kindlier fate may shine on them after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. An exception may be made in the present case 
—an exception which the audience signalized in no uncertain 
manner. But the success of “General Post” is due, not to any 
special patriotic or sensational appeal, but to its intensely human 
qualities. It deals, in a word, with the topsy-turvydom in social — 
and, we may add, marital — conventions, brought about by martial 
conditions. And is it not right that it should be so, and has not 
Mars, ever since Lucretius wrote on the " Nature of Things,” been 
intimately associated with Venus? 

Well, Mars in this instance is a tailor, and the goddess the 
daughter of a baronet, However, in the present instance the tailor 
is no ordinary tailor, but a philosopher who has read Nietzsche 
and Sudermann. 

The first act is before the war, and therefore there is something 
unconventional in the daughter of a Baronet falling in love with 
her father’s tailor. He refuses her {sic) because it “would never 
do,” in spite of his neat Territorial uniform, which arouses the 
wrath of her father, almost as much as the prospect of having a 
cloth-cutter as a son-in-law. Then comes the second act, which is 
during the War; topsy-turvydom — the Baronet a private in the 
V.T.C., his son seconded to the battalion of which the tailor is the 
C.O. Everybody accepts the situation — except the Baronet's wife ; 
but the girl realizes in the position her “amazing conduct” in the 
first act. 

The curtain rises again : the War is over (date omitted from the 
programme!). The tailor is now a V.C., famous everywhere for 
an act of supreme daring and courage, and a Brigadier-General 
withal. 

All are now reconciled to the prospect of the marriage — except 
the girl, whose turn it is now to refuse him. Audience in distress 
When lo! the old family butler cuts the knot by coming in. A 
query by the butler. “No,” she replies, “I am engaged.” The 
butler congratulates her heartily, and all is well. The audience 
was appeased. 

Mr. Norman MacKinnel as the Baronet, who only foresaw the 
War after it had broken out, and then cheerfully stands to atten- 
tion in his tailor’s presence; Miss Lilian Braithwaite as his wife, 
and Miss Madge Titheradge as the romantic daughter, deserve 
special praise; the latter is unquestionably the most gifted of the 
younger actresses in London. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

“ LETTERS FROM A FRENCH HOSPITAL ”• 

(Reviewed by Olga Novikoff) 

This is a delightful little book. If you once begin to read 
it, I feel sure you will not easily tear yourself away until 
you have finished it. 

But these letters do more than interest the reader; they 
evoke deep feelings of real sympathy and compassion, and 
a strong desire to alleviate the sufferings caused by the per- 
formance of most sacred and patriotic duties. 

Vauvenargue was right in insisting upon the mysterious 
link between the heart and the mind: “ Les grandes pens^es 
viennent du coeur.” Yes, indeed ! Does not our heart 
throb with emotion when we are trying to develop some 
new idea or great scheme ? 

Some years ago there was a very interesting controversy 
in Russia between the patriotic Slavophils and the so-called 
“ Westerners " (cosmopolitans.) The question in dispute 
was : " Can science be national or nqt ?” 

Having always belonged to the Slavophil party, I had 
learned that the national element should permeate not only 
our daily life, but also that science which was empha- 
tically described as “ Russian Science." 

In our days, I sometimes wonder how far patriotic feelings 
may penetrate philanthropy, and I have come to the. con- 
clusion that our philanthropy, no matter on how large a 
scale, is, and ought to be, patriotic. In times of war — not 

* *' Letters from a French Hospital.” Constable and Co,, 1917. Price as. 
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only in such a monstrous war as has been started by our 
cruel and shameless enemy the Kais«' — one cannot help a 
feeling of resentment towards the enemy, and an ardent 
link between ourselves and our allies. 

The authoress of these letters, in treating the French 
“ blesses " with the utmost kindness, exhibits this feeling 
to perfection. She has, too, so great a power of propaganda 
that one is not surprised to see that the kind and generous 
publisher of her letters, simply designated as “ the uncle," 
should be sending presents of every sort to her poor wounded 
soldiers. The latter were grateful and much touched by 
the generous attention of their unknown English benefactor 
and his charming niece, whom they designated " Mademoi- 
selle Meess.” 

There are delightful little descriptions in this book. For 
instance, one of the patients was severely hit, and to improve 
his condition was not an easy task for the sympathetic 
nurse. I cannot refrain from the pleasure of drawing atten- 
tion to the following picture (on page 24), given in her own 
words: " One of the first days that he was able to speak, 
I asked him if he would like me to write to anyone. He 
said: ‘Yes, his wife.’ I wrote how much better he was, and 
then he dictated a few words of his own, and I said: ‘ Now 
I shall put your name.' He said : ' Mettez, " Ton petit mari, 
Augustin." Mademoiselle, croyez-vous qu'elle m’aimera 
comme autrefois ? J’^tais un beau gar9on ?’ 

“That confirmed old maid, myself, replied: ‘Si j’avais 
un mari, et il me reyenait bless^, je I'aimerais plus que 
jamais — et la plupart des femmes pensent ainsi.' He said: 
‘ Merci. Vous me rendez le courage.' Is it not sweet ?" 

Readers as a rule are rather egotistical in their curiosity. 
They always want to know something that has been hidden 
for some reason or other. 

But in this case, remembering that we live now in time of 
Vrar, it ought to be borne in mind that the slightest thing 
may do harm, and, nolens volens, natural local conditions 
have to be mentioned with great prudence and care. 
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These restrictions have been carefully observed by the 
publisher, who thus deserves only to be commended. 

So, after all, I try to find fault with this little book, but in 
reality, my blame ends in nothing but praise. 

The authoress has evidently found her way to the hearts 
of the French soldiers ; and in mentioning this special point, 
I should like to say that other English women, among whom 
I may name Lady Muriel Paget and Lady Sybil Grey, have 
endeared themselves in like manner to the Russian heart; 
for they have established English hospitals in Petfograd 
for the wounded Russian soldiers. 

Christian charity is indeed a noble and inspiring bond of 
union, which has been proved not only by the giving of 
service, but also of material help by Great Britain. As far 
as such very generous help is concerned, I suppose 1 may 
be allowed to mention a fact very dear to my Russian heart : 
my compatriots. Monsieur and Madame Mouravieff-Apostol , 
have established in London a hospital for fifty wounded 
English officers, and, not content with spending a great deal 
of money on the comfort of their patients, they daily give 
almost all their time to this noble work- Is this not a charm- 
ing jewel in the crown of the Anglo-Russian Entente ? 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

“ The Indian Cotton Duties,” by J. B. Pennington ( Westminster Gazette, 
March 24). 

Mr. Chamberlain, India, and Lancashire,” by A. G. C. Harvey, m.p. 
{jCommon Sense, March 26). 

** What India Has Done and Can Do,” by St. Nihal Singh {H^noids's 
Newspaper, March 27). 

Russia” {Times Literary Supplement, March 29). 

Roumania after the War ” ( The Near East, March 30). 



INDIA AND THE COTTON DUTIES 


The history of the taxation of imports and exports in India during 
the last fifty years {novides much food for reflection. It is a history 
of alternate policies tried and found wanting. Until i860 nearly all 
imports were taxed at 10 per cent., while exports paid 3 per cent. In 
1864 the reduction on imports reached 7^ per cent., and in 1875 5 per 
cent. There was also a steady decrease in the list of articles taxed on 
being exported, so that in 1875 this list was confined to rice, indigo, 
and lac. The Marquis of Salisbury in his despatch of May 31, 1876, 
declared that such taxation was “ wrong in principle, injurious in 
its practical effect, self-destructive in^its operation.” In 1877 a 
resolution to that ^ect was adopted in the House of Commons. Next 
year Sir John Strachey, Finance Member of the Council, enunciated 
the principle that export duties should be levied on those commodities 
only in which the exporting country has practically a monopoly of 
production. The same year saw the remission of duties on the coarser 
manufactured cotton, and the next year on grey cotton goods. In 
1882 the position was that a tax was levied only on imported salt and 
liquor with a countervailing Excise. 

In 1894 financial pressure led to the imposition of a tax on imported 
and Indian manufactured cotton of a certain class to the extent of 
5 per cent., which in February, 1896. was reduced to 3J per cent. It 
must be noted that these Excise duties were impost against the 
wishes of the supreme Government in India in obedience to what they 
described as " the instructed decision of the British Cabinet.” Sir 
James Westland, who as Finance Minister had to introduce the measure, 
declared that he did it with the greatest regret and repugnance, and 
*t was with the utmost reluctance that the Viceroy’s Council complied in 
this instance with the behests of the home- Government. The real 
point involved in the imposition of these Excise duties was that the 
very poor of India had to pay more for their coarser cotton, while 
Manchester competed on favoured terms with Indian mill-owners in 
the safe of the finer counts. The import duties thus operated in 
favour of Manchester manufactured cotton goods sold in India; and 
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if the Lancashire xaanufacturers were now called nptm to pay for 
indirect benefits it would probably be found that th^ would hare to 
place many millions to the credit of India. 

In view of the spontaneous sacrifices India has made, and of the 
heroic part she has p^yed in the defence of the Empire, it is hardly 
right that in the matter of these duties her peoples should not be 
treated generously ; and many of her well-wishers hold that it is a pity 
these Excise duties have not been repealed altogether. A noteworthy 
point in the speech of the Secretary of State in the historic debate on 
March 14 was as follows: “ I am profoundly convinced that the utmost 
conceivable injury which could be done to Lancashire would be 
nothing like that which they apprehend. I quoted to the deputa- 
tion the other day the statement of an expert, that only 2 per cent, 
of the output of Lancashire was really in competition vrith India. 
Assume that was an under-estimate; double the figure, treble it, 
multiply it three times, and I appeal to Lancashire itself whether it 
would even then justify the apprehensions which they have expressed." 

In support of the Secretary of State’s contention we may perhaps draw 
attention to the fact that in the last pre-War year Lancashire supplied 
75 per cent of India’s total consumption, and seeing the climatic and 
other limitations under which Indian manufacturers work there is no 
reason to suppose that this proportion will be much altered. It is 
true that Indian industrialism is constantly developing, but Indian 
consumption is also increasing^ at an enormous pace, and Lancashire 
will know well how to take full advantage of this fact. 

For the rest, in accordance with Mr. Asquith’s amendment, the 
whole position of our Imperial policy is to be reviewed at the end of 
the War, and in that connection we muy draw attention to Mr. J. F. L. 
Rowlston’s suggestion in a letter to TAe Times on the day of the debate 
in which he says: " I would suggest that the best means of meeting 
the Lancashire grievance would be for India to grant the Mother 
Country a rebate or preference as Canada does on imports from the 
United Kingdom.” 

There are some who still think that Lancashire has grievances in 
this matter, but if she has, she will probably be more than compensated 
by the opening up of Mesopotamia and Arabia for the sale of Manchester 
goods, and we may there expect a repetition of what happened in the 
case of Egypt and the Soudan, where the sale of Lancashire goods 
grew in value from £1,805,000 in 1900 to £3,285,000 in 1913. When 
it is seen how greatly the Lancashire trade developed in British West 
Africa prior to the War — the growth was from £877,000 in i960 to 
£2,406,000 in 1913 — ^there "need be* little hesitation in prophes5ring a 
much greater expansion under the stimulus of the new Imperialism, 
and much benefit from the gaUant part India has played in this great 
war in helping in the conquest of East Africa and Mesopotamia. 
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THE ARABS FREE 

After four centuries of ruthless oppression, their palaces in ruins, their 
country a waste, their liberties a shadow, the Arabs have at last been 
freed from Turkish misrule. The entry of the British and Indian 
columns into Baghdad has culminated this great revolution. Thus an 
end has been made of alien institutions and Teutonic machinations, 
and Arabia and Mesopotamia are left free to “ rise once more to 
greatness and renown among the peoples of the earth.” 

The British proclamation to the people of the vilayet of Baghdad, 
glorious alike in its simplicity of phrase and the loftiness of its purpose, 
will rank for all time as a standard to be followed in the government of 
peoples. 

" It is the hope,” it runs, *' of the British Government that the 
aspirations of your philosophers and writers shall be realized, and that 
once again the people of Baghdad shall flourish, enjoying their wealth 
and substance under institutions which are in consonance with their 
sacred laws and racial ideals.” Herein lies the glorious justification 
of the King of Hedjaz in appealing to England when the time had 
become ripe to cast off the Turkish yoke. The death-blow to Turkey’s 
religious predominance was undoubtedly struck, not by the cynical 
apathy of Abdul Hamid, but by the " Turkification policy ” of the 
Young Turks, who had themselves abandoned the best traditions of 
their race by making themselves the tools of Enver Pasha’s Teutonic 
ambitions. 

The spontaneous revolt of Mecca and Medina, which symbolized 
the disgust of the Arab world with the Teuton exploitation of Muham- 
medanism, was thus only the beginning of a movement which will not 
stop short of the foundation of a vast Arab Empire freed from 
Ottoman control. 

It remains to be added that the emancipation of the Arab people, 
and the freeing of their religion from the trammels of unscrupulous 
alien tyranny, cannot but be a source of profound congratulation to 
their co-religionists in India, who, while they felt keenly the trial 
through which Islam was passing, through the ill-advised actions of 
Turkey, must now rejoice in seeing their holy places freed at last 
from the political exploitation of de-Muhammedanized Levantines and 
Prussian capitalists. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall that in a paper read before 
the East India Association as long ago as December 21, 1875, it was 
urgi^ that : “When the fall of the Sultan comes, it would have as 
little effect in India as the fall of the Pope's temporal power had in 
America” — a statement that was not challenged. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


His Majesty the King-Emperor, opening the School of Oriental 
Studies, Finsbury Circus, London, on February 23, struck the key- 
note of the aim of the new institution when he said : 

“The School is about to open its doors in the midst of an un- 
paralleled crisis in the world’s history. For more than two years 
the peoples of my Dominions with loyalty and devotion have vied 
with each other in offering their blood and treasure for the prosecu- 
tion of a righteous war. The sense of common sacrifice and 
common endeavour has drawn us all nearer to one another in 
feeling and sympathy. Meanwhile we believe that the peaceful 
labours of this institution in spreading accurate and scientific know- 
ledge of Eastern life and thought will foster the spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism and knit together still closer the many nations of 
my Empire.” 

Standing in the imposing library of the building which for a 
hundred years has stood for the advancement of learning and is 
now adapted by means of alteration and extension to its new uses. 
His Majesty looked beyond the work which will be done in the 
heart of the Metropolis to the far-reaching results that will be 
achieved, and declared : 

“ If it happily succeeds in imparting to the pupils sent out as 
teachers of unselfish government and civilized commerce a clearer 
comprehension of the thoughts and lives of the diverse races of the 
East, the good effects of that success will extend far beyoiid the 
immediate and tangible results.’^ 

He added a special reference to India in these words ; 

“ The ancient literature and the art of India are of unique interest 
in the history of human endeavour. I look to the School to quicken 
public interest in the intellectual tradition of that great continent, 
and to promote and assist the labours of the students in these depart- 
ments of knowledge, to the mutual advantage of both countries.” 
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Sir John P. Hewett, Chairman of the Governing Bo4y, in an 
address setting forth the aims of the School and giving particulars 
as to their fulfilment, said that it was desired more especially to 
emphasize the importance of the School as a centre of Indian 
studies, and its creation as in some measure a recognition of the 
great position which India occupies in the Empire. He went on to 
observe : 

“ We take your Majesty’s gracious presence as a sign that your 
Majesty is fully cognizant of and impressed with the importance to 
the Empire of the study of Oriental and African languages and 
civilizations on a scale which Great Britain, alone among great 
countries of the world interested in the East, has not hitherto 
regarded as necessary; and we have planned that our School shall 
be at least equal to the Oriental Schools in foreign capitals, and 
adequate to Imperial needs. We propose to teach the languages of 
eight hundred million people.” 

In expressing pleasure in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, recognizing her interest in the higher education of women 
and in the part which women doctors and others are playing in the 
East, Sir John Hewett mentioned that the School has women 
teachers and women students, and that " equal opportunities are 
given in every way to men and women alike.” 

Lord Curzon, Chairman of the Appeal Committee, spoke of the 
School as destined to become a clearing-house of ideas between 
East and West, a bridge between the mind and character of Great 
Britain and those Oriental peoples with whom she is brought into 
such close contact. He described His Majesty as "the most 
travelled Sovereign since the days of the Roman Emperor Hadrian,” 
and stated that there was hardly one of the countries, the language 
of which would be taught at the School, which he had not visited 
and of which he could not speak with personal knowledge. “The 
central tabernacle of the Empire is set up in this country, but its 
outer courts are thronged with countless hosts who will continue to 
look to us in the future, as in the past, for administrative guidance, 
for inspiration, and for example. As to the future of those 
countries and those peoples, and what degree of autonomy or self- 
government will be conceded to them, or what will be the link that 
will unite them to us in the future, I hope it will never be said that 
the country which started them forward on a career of constitutional 
development, of industrial and commercial expansion, and of moral 
advance will shrink from the task because it becomes more difficult, 
or because the end is lost in a cloud of mist Rather may institu- 
tions like the School be a waysjde inn on the road which East and 
West will travef together, hand in hand, in an ever-closer and 
fraternal union.” 

A large company gathered to greet Their Majesties for the 
opening ceremony; academical robes and the robes of the City 
Fathers lent brightness to the scene, and the orchestra of Trinity 
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College of Mim^ conducted hy Sir FrecbBnde Bddget gave a 
deHg^tlul p r og ve mi ac before and after tiie ceremony. On kavni^ 
the library Their Majesties, accompanied by the Lord Mayor of 
London, Lord and Lady Curzon, Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, Minister for 
Education, in attendance upon His Majesty, Sir John Hewett, Mr. 
P. J. Hartog, and Dr. Denison Ross, Director of the School, made 
a tour of the building, inspecting the four rooms for the languages 
of India, the Womb’s Common Room, and the small and large 
lecture-rooms for history and religions. Before leaving the 
building His Majesty expressed to Dr. Ross his gratification in the 
arrangements and his interest in the work of the School. 


Addressing the Royal Society of Literature on February 2i on 
the subject of Modem Hindustani Drama, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali pointed 
out that, including Urdu and Hindi — which are in reality one 
language in the mouth of the people — Hindustani is spoken by 
about 136,000,000 of people in India, extending, roughly, over one- 
third of the country, including Burma and the Feudatory States. 
He spoke of the different influences which have produced modem 
Hindustani drama, mentioning Classical Sanskrit drama, religious 
Hindu plays, Perso-Muhammadan love-poetry and legends, and the 
English stage and modern European traditions. Shakespeare's 
name is decidedly popular, but his plots are given an Indian setting, 
which completely transform® them into Indo-Muhammadan plays. 
Scholarly translations follow the original with more fidelity, but 
could not be acted on the Hindustani stage. It is the floating, 
casteless society of Indian towns which furnishes most of the actors 
and actresses, and the Parsis appear to be the most successful 
managers or directors of dramatic companies. Most of them are 
touring companies; the Parsi Curzon Company of Calcutta has 
toured all over India, and visited even Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments. Stage conditions are not yet of a very advanced character; 
plays frequently last all night. The output of Hindustani dramas 
is considerable, and its quality is improving. “ It is by penetration 
of the stage with brains and a high sense of its vocation that its 
ultimate salvation will be achieved.” 


Sir Francis Younghusband’s delightful lecture to the Royal 
Geographical Society early in March on " Indian Frontier 
Geography" was aptly described by the President, Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, as an admirable essay bn travel. It was very much more 
than a geographical record. Sir Francis declared that the love of 
beauty is as important as the love of truth, and he made practical 
suggestions as to where explorers in the Himalayas should direct 
their steps, not omitting, on the way, to admire the beauty of the 
rocks themselves. He advocated the further entry of women into 
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the field of exploration. Refemng with warm appreciation to the 
valuable work of Miss Mary Kingsley and Miss C^rtnide Lothian 
Bell, he urged capable women to investigate special jregions, and 
said that their descriptions of localities, giving the impressions of 
cultured minds, would be most welcome. He recalled the fact that 
he had seen a giant peak in the Himalayas which he imagined must 
be K. 2, but the Duke of the Abruzzi had proved that it was not the 
famous peak. What was it, then? Here was a chance for ex- 
plorers, and Sir Francis remarked that there was still much to' 
discover about the eastern part of the Himalayas, where the 
Brahmaputra breaks through the great range. He agreed that the 
Government of India must be circumspect with regard to giving 
permission to explorers and travellers, but if they come with recom- 
mendations from the Royal Geographical Society and others of 
repute, they might well be helped forward on their way and make 
use of the admirable work of the Indian Survey. Small wonder that 
Sir Thomas Holdich, expressing appreciation of the lecture and the 
wonderfully fine lantern-slides, declared the call of the mountains to 
be irresistible; General Rawling spoke of the expedition to Mount 
Everest which was planned just before the War, and hoped that 
the War would soon be over so that it might be carried out. Mr. 
Freshfield, from the chair, told how an American newspaper syndi- 
cate desired to organize an expedition to climb the highest mountain 
in the world, and begged him to tell them the shortest way ! He 
said he hoped it would be a British explorer, not a sensation-loving 
expedition from outside the British Empire, who would achieve the 
yet unattained and find himself on the summit of Mount Everest. 


Up-to-date information with regard to the silk industry in India 
was given to the Society of Arts, Indian Section, recently by Pro- 
fessor H. Maxwell-Lefroy, formerly Entomologist to the Govern- 
ment of India, and now occupying an important position at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. 
The Professor has carried out an investigation in India “ from the 
point of view of India, of the Indian silk-rearer and silk-weaver, not 
from the aspect of the Britfsh manufacturer.” His report has been 
submitted to the Government of India, and Lord Islington, who 
presided at the lecture, promised it sympathetic consideration when 
it reached the India Office. The Professor pointed out that produc- 
tion in Bengal is probably less than a tenth of what it was forty 
years ago ; the prices of rice and jute have steadily increased, but the 
price of silk has remained what it was, or else fallen. Only one in a 
thousand of its immense population adds to his earnings by growing 
mulberry or castor for feeding silk-worms. Why? The lecturer 
gave these reasons : climate, custom, prices, diseases, and ignorance. 
He urged that where the industry is to be started or restarted there 
must be skilled people who can say when and how silkworms must 
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be grown and the methods which will best salt ^e 4M^erent areas. 
Sir Louis Dane’s gratifying stoiy of the success achieved in B^hmir 
and the Panjab was beard with keen interest, and subsequent 
speakers in the discussion strongly supported the lecturer’s declara- 
tion that there must be close co-operation between growers in India 
and merchants in Britain if success is to be achieved. 


. Is the criminal of the Western Panjab the outcome of his 
country’s past history or the present administration of law and 
order ? This was the question discussed by Major A. J. O’Brien in 
his paper read before a meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Society last month. He found a good deal to say, and to say with 
flashes of humour, for both points of view. The social conscience 
of the Western Panjabi, he considered, had more in common with 
the law of Moses than the law of England. The law’s delays and 
uncertainties, he added, were developed to a degree unknown in 
England, and as a direct consequence the man with a real grievance 
endeavoured to protect himself against these delays by the “wild 
justice” of revenge, and against the uncertainties by the manufac- 
ture of evidence. 


Keen interest among teachers in this country is being aroused in 
India’s great heritage of ancient literature and philosophy through 
the work of the Union of East and West and the Indian Art and 
Dramatic Society. Special lectures with dramatic illustrations have 
been given for them, and many have joined the Union. There was 
a very large attendance at the Grafton Galleries, open to members 
only, when “ Chitra ” was given on March i6, with Edythe Goodall 
in the name part and William Stack as Arjuna. The moving repre- 
sentation of this truly feminist play, founded on an episode of the 
“ Mahabharata,” created a deep impression, as also did the recital 
by William Stack as Death, and Barbara Everest as Nachiketas, of 
“The Secret of Death,” from the Katha Upanishad. Admiral Sir 
Edmund Freemantle, from the chair, warmly approved the drawing 
together of East and West through the great heritage of literature 
as well as by comradeship in arms. 


The School of Oriental Studies began work on January 28 in 
the building formerly known as the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, but altered to suit its ne.w purpose, under the direction of 
Dr. Denison Ross, C.I.E., although the formal inauguration only 
took place on February 23, in the presence of the King-Emperor. 
The purpose of the new school on what may be called its modem 
side was ably summarized in an article in the Educational Supple- 
ment of The Times on the opening day, thus: “The teaching of 
modem languages to equip the administrator, the soldier, the mer- 
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dfattUt, 6^ tile nusmntirT-'-'Wid it may lie added tlve mnk^ktb — witk 
knowledge of tlw speech of ^ose among whom they sojoma will 
be but one side of this great Imperial enterprise. Not only will 
facilities be provided for linguistic and literary research, and special 
arrangements be made for advanced students who do not desire to 
follow the ordinary courses, but instruction in the history, religions, 
and customs of Oriental and African countries will also form a 
great and integral feature of the work. The chief aim in the crea- 
tion of the school may be broadly described as that of a better 
understanding of the Orient by Britons whose business or pleasure 
or study takes them east of Suez, or who by inclination or circum- 
stances are brought into contact with the manifold problems of that 
part of the world. Here, again, the policy of co-ordination and 
concentration is happily applied. Indian Civil Service probationers 
will find provision made for their studies, hitherto carried on at the 
two colleges. Inter-collegiate arrangements are being made with 
the London School of Economics for instruction in the sociology 
and anthropology of the less civilized races. Similar arrangements 
will be made with University College for instruction in phonetics, 
and modem phonetic methods will be used for the acquirement of 
correct pronunciation,” 


The Senate of London University has assented to the transfer to 
the School of the teachers in the Oriental departments at University 
and King^s Colleges, excluding certain Subjects such as Egyptology, 
Assyriology, and Hebrew, and nearly the whole of the Oriental 
staffs of these colleges have been transferred under this arrange- 
ment. The Governing Body hope “to co-operate with the great 
Oriental schools at Oxford and Cambridge and elsewhere.” The 
School is an institution of the University of London, and courses 
will be arranged for the pass, honours, and higher degrees in 
Oriental languages of the University. The initial scheme for the 
teaching staff is as follows : — In Group I. (Ancient India) Dr. L. B. 
Barnett will teach Sanskrit, and Mrs. M. H. Bode, ph.d., Pali and 
Buddhist literature. In Group II. (the Near East) the director of 
the school. Dr. E. Denison Ross, C.I.E., will fill the chair of Persian, 
and the other teachers of Persian will be Mr. C. E. Wilson and Mr. 
G. H. Darab Khan. Dr. T. W. Arnold, C.I.E., will teach classical 
Arabic, while colloquial Bagdadi Arabic will be taught by Haji Abdul 
Mejid Belshah. In Group III. (Northern, Eastern and Western 
India) the teachers are : Hindustani and Hindi, Mr. C. D. Steel and 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali ; Bengali, Mr. J. D. Anderson ; Marathi, Mr, J. W. 
Neill. The other appointments arc : Group IV. (Southern India) : 
Tamil and Telugu, Mr. R. W. Frazer, late i.c.s. ; Tamil and Singa- 
lese, Mr. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, Group V. (Further India and 
Mala/ Archipelago) : Burmese, Mr. A. L. Hough; Malay, Mr. C. O. 
Blagden. Group VI, (the Far East) : Chinese, the Rev. S. B. Drake 
and Dr. Weichen G. C. Ch^ett; Japanese, Mr. H. Bonar and Mr. N. 
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Kato. Group VII. (Africa): Swithili and Bantu, Mias Alice 
Werner; Hausa, Mr. Withers Gill. 


A lecture of special interest to Indian law students in this country 
and to others, both in and outside of the profession, was given by 
Mr. T. B. W. Ramsay, barrister-at-law, to the National Indian Asso- 
ciation recently, on “ The Romance of the Inns of Court.” Mr. 
Ramsay took his hearers back to the Anglo-Saxon days when there 
were no professional lawyers in England, and advice on legal 
matters could only be obtained from priests. He showed how in 
Norman times it was permitted to a litigant to appoint a deputy to 
plead for him, and how there gradually arose a class of men, who 
were not priests, who devoted themselves to the study of the law.. 
In 1207 the clergy were prohibited from practising in the secular 
courts, and under Magna Carta the Court of Common Pleas was. 
fixed “ in one certain place.” Many persons made a habit of attend- 
ing this court, and thus acquired a knowledge of procedure as welK 
as of law. In 1254 a Bull of Pope Innocent V. forbade the clergy to 
teach the common law, and some years later there was created li 
special and exclusive class of pleaders. This is the origin of the 
English Bar. The Ordinance is the " De Attomatis et Appren- 
ticiis ” ; the attornati were the skilled agents and advisers, and the 
apprenticii were the lawyers. There were originally three hostels 
of learning in London, and the residents were divided into teachers, 
or masters of the law, and their apprentices. From these societies 
the Inns of Court and the Inns of Chancery were derived. 

Mr. Ramsay told the story of Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, and the 
Temple, including the Temple Church, and Inner and Middle 
Temple. He showed how for many years the history of the Temple 
is intimately connected with the Knights Templars and the Hos- 
pitallers, or Knights of St. John. He found romance in all the Inns 
of Court, and even tragedy, and his list of famous men who be- 
longed to them included names familiar in history. In addition to 
the lecture, Mr. Ramsay kindly conducted a party of members and 
friends to the places in which his historic survey had aroused wide 
interest. 


The Central Islamic Society celebrated the birthday of Muhammad 
this year at the Hotel Cecil. The first part of the celebration 
was religious in character, including prayers, hymns, readings from 
the Koran, and a vivid sketch of the Prophet’s life and character 
by Mr. Marmaduke Picthall. Mr. ’A. Yusuf Ali, chairman on the 
occasion, urged upon his co-religionists the need to put into prac- 
tice the democratic idea of brotherhood taught by Islam. There 
was Eastern and Western music, and the President of the Society,, 
Prince Abdul Karim Khan, welcomed Muslims and non-Muslims. 
It was a very representative gathering. 
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Aberdeen is expressing its pleasure at the selection of Sir James 
Meston, Lieutenant-Governor of tiie United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, to be, in company with Sir S. P. Sinha and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, a representative of India to assist the Secre- 
tary of State feu- India at the Imperial War Cabinet, which will be 
an epoch-making event. Aberdeen had the advantage recently of 
heating an excellent lecture by the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Rajputana, 
on the Rajputs and their history, and their readiness to bear their 
share of the burden imposed upon the Empire by the present great 
struggle for freedom and civilization — a readiness which has been 
shown by the Princes and people throughout India. Aberdeen has 
also shown its appreciation of this readiness by organizing an 
Indian Flag Day for the benefit of the Indian troops. Sir Andrew 
Fraser was president of the committee, and had the support of the 
Lord Provost and the Principal of the University. 


Remarkable success attended the loan exhibition at King’s Col- 
lege, Strand, of reproductions of Russian pictures, organized by 
Mrs. Sonia E. Howe, early in January. His Highness the Grand 
Duke Michael, in opening the exhibition, pointed out its importance 
in enlightening the British public with regard to Russian life and 
character. The pictures were not so much an art exhibition as a 
portrayal of the daily life, interests, occupations, and amusements 
of the people, together with outstanding facts of Russian history. 
The artistic war loan posters attraeffed considerable attention, also 
the illustrations of fairy tales. Mrs. Howe's short explanatory talks 
each day about the exhibits and her rendering of Russian fairy 
tales were much appreciated. It goes without saying that concerts 
of Russian music, organized by the well-known and brilliant Rus- 
sian pianist, Madame Marie Levinskaja, were not only characteristic 
and truly artistic, but illuminating as to Russian music in its many 
phases. Madame Levinskaja had the able co-operation of many 
distinguished artists, including Lena Kontorovitch, Daniel Melsa, 
Felix Salmond, Daisy Kennedy, Benno Moisevitch, Slava Krassa- 
vina, Mme, Ratmirova, Emile Doehaerd, Vera Kastelianski, and 
Edward Soermus. Dances were given by Mademoiselle Rambert 
and Madame Serafima Astafieva. 

The following week the exhibition was transferred to the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire, under the auspices of the Incorporated Lon- 
don Academy of Music. Sir Melville Beachcroft, Chairman of 
Council, and Lady Beachcroft, Dr. Yorice Trotter, Principal, and 
Mrs. Yorke Trotter, took an active interest in it. His Imperial 
Highness the. Grand Duke Michael gave it his patronage, and again 
performed the opening ceremony. Many visitors were attracted 
both by the exhibits and the admirable concerts of Russian music, 
which were organized by Madame Levinskaja. The north of 
England and Scotland have also enjoyed the exhibition. Early in 
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March the exhibition was arranged in the Macnsion Honse, X^ondon, 
by kind invitation of the Lord Mayor, and was visited by many, who 
expressed their pleasure and appreciation in having the facts of 
Russian life put before them in this admirably enlightening way. 
The whole of the proceeds of the exhibition are given to the Russian 
Prisoners of War Help Committee, and Mrs. Howe and her helpers 
are to be warmly congratulated upon the success and interest of the 
novel and enlightening service they are rendering to Russia and 
to Britain. 

A. A. S. 


MR. H. CHARLES WOODS ON THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY 

Mr. H. Charles Woods, who last year read a paper on “ Balkan 
Communications,” gave an illustrated lecture on " The Baghdad 
Railway and its Tributaries ” before the members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on Monday, February 19. The chair was taken by 
the President, Mr. Douglas William Freshfield, the famous explorer 
and mountaineer, and author of various books of travel. Among those 
noticed in the hall were Major-General Count Gleichen (late Grenadier 
Guards), Colonel Count Creppi (Italian Military Attach^), Colonel Sir 
Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., Sir Edwin Pears, Colonel A. C. Yate, 
Lady Grogan, Mrs. Archibald Liitle, and Mr. Walter Heathcote. 

The President, in a few introductory words, said Mr. Charles W00& 
was now well known to the Society, and members would recollect 
that not long ago he read a paper on the Conununications in the 
Balkans. Mr. Woods had traversed the country; in his travels he 
was a careful observer, and he might be relied on to place the facts 
before them intelligently. 

Mr. H. Charles Woods introduced the subject to his hearers in the 
following terms: "Whatever may have been the actual hopes of 
Germany before the outbreak of the war, I think we are now correct 
in assuming that for considerably over two years the enemy has been 
pla5dng not for victory, but for a draw. With this object in view it 
has been, and it is evident, that the Kaiser, knowing he could 
gain little, if anything, by force of arms in the West, has left no stone 
unturned to further his programme in the East — a programme which 
really means a lust for domination from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. 
He has drawn Turkey and Bulgaria into the war upon his side. He.has 
threatened and persuaded Greece. Germany and her Allies have now 
temporarily overrun Serbia and Roumania. The success of this 
policy is temporarily possessed of important local results. This 
policy has been adopted not so much for the purpose of achieving 
those results, but rather because the Balkan States constitute a bridge 
between Central Europe and Asiatic Turkey. It is for these reasons 
that, over and above the interest accruing to it as an ordinary means 
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of coauntmicatitm, we are compdQed now to occupy onradivea with the 
past, {sresent, and future of the Baghdad Railway, the deirdkqnnent of 
which constitutes the very foundation of German policy in the East 
to-day.” 

After giving a detailed description of the Baghdad Railway in its 
various sections, and illustrating them by throwing on the screen 
sonie remarkable pictures, particularly of the Tamms region, which 
were received with great applause, Idr. W00& continued: " The 
present is a moment at which it is difficult, if not undesirable, to make 
a detailed forecast as to the future of the Baghdad Railway and of 
the other lines in Asiatic Turkey. Two things, however, seem certain. 
Firstly, sooner or later the Baghdad line or some other railway con- 
necting the Persian Gulf with the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus 
will be completed. Secondly, the ownership and control of that line 
will d^)end not so much upon any agreements already made as upon 
the results of the war, and particularly upon the fate of Turkey. 
For years the Germans have turned their attention towards the B^t 
and towards the creation of a situation which pivots upon the idea 
of a Berlin-Baghdad Railway. It is for this reason that, whatever 
concessions may be offered to them near at home, the Allies must 
leave no stone unturned to prevent the concluaon of a peace which 
would leave the enemy still poss^sed of the predominating control 
in an undertaking which, once it is robbed of its political significance, 
can easily be established upon an invitational basis and controlled 
as a result of the adoption of some scheme of internationalization. It 
is internationalization.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture. Sir Edwin Pears paid an eloquent 
tribute to the lecturer, and referred to the enormous wealth of the 
country traversed by the Baghdad Railway, particularly in petro- 
leum and other minerals. Colonel A. C. Yate gave an amusing illus- 
tration of German peaceful penetration, and how they intermingle 
archse<dogical researches with commercial pursuits. 

The inroceedfings ended with a vote of thanks moved by the President 
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THE RESOLUTION OF WELCOME TO THE INDIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES TO THE WAR CONFERENCE BY 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the Council of the East India Association 
holden on Monday, March 26, the following resolution, 
proposed by Sir Arundel T. Arundel, K.C.S.I., and seconded 
by Mr. T. J. Bennett, c.i.e., was carried unanimously: 

“ The Council of the East India Association offer 
their cordial congratulations and welcome to Sir 
James Meston, k.c.s.i.. Colonel H.H. the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner, g.c.s.i., and Sir Satyendra Pra- 
sanna Sinha (the first Indian Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council), on the important and historic 
occasion of their visit to England as Representa- 
tives of the Government, the Princes, and the People 
of India, at the invitation of H.M. Secretary of 
State for India, to aid him, in conjunction with the 
delegates from the Overseas Dominions of the Em- 
pire, in the deliberations of the War Council of the 
British Government.” 

Dr. Pollen very appositely drew attention to the following 
extract from the Proceedings of the East India Association 
held on Wednesday, April 24, 1912, at the Caxton Hall, 
Weistminster, when a paper was read by Sir William Chichele 
Plowden, k.c.s.i., on ” Problems of Indian Administration,” 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Minto presiding: 

” Lord Minto : ... As you know, the first Indian Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council was the Hon. Mr. Sinha. I was 
constantly warned of the danger of the appointment, and of 
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all the risk we were about to run. However, he was ap> 
pointed, and no one could ever have served me more loyally 
or more ably than he did. I cannot resist telling you a 
story about him; it is rather dramatic. I came back one 
Monday evening from Barrackpore to Calcutta to attend 
the first meeting of the newly appointed Council which was 
to assemble next day, and, almost immediately after I 
arrived at Government House, my Private Secretary, looking 
very serious, came into my office and told me that a Muham- 
madan Police Inspector, a most excellent public servant, had 
just been shot dead outside the Law Courts. It was a hor- 
rible assassination, and of dangerous political meaning. 
And almost at the same moment my anxiety was still further 
increased by a note from Mr. Sinha reminding me that the 
new Council was to meet immediately, and that he was sorry 
to say that he could not support certain clauses in the Press 
Act, which was a very strong measure we were about to 
introduce, and that he must therefore tender his resignation. 
The position was ominous ; one of our best officers had been 
murdered close to Government House, my Indian Member 
of the Executive Council in whom I had put much trust had 
submitted his resignation, and the reformed Legislative 
Council was about to assemble for the first time. There was 
good cause for apprehension as to the future. However, 
about two hours later another note came from Mr. Sinha 
to say that when he first wrote to me he had not heard of 
the murder of the Police Inspector; that he recognized the 
serious state of affairs; and that, whatever happened, I 
might count upon him to stick to me through thick and thin. 
(Hear, hear.) He did so, and I dare say many of you will 
remember the spirited and eloquent speech he made on the 
introduction of the Press Act. I do not think we need ask 
for any greater proof of loyalty than was given to me by 
the first Indian Member of the Viceroy's Council. (Hear, 
hear.) . . 



OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Nawab Saiyid Sir Shams-uLHuda, k.c.le., to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court in succession to Mr. 
Digambar Chatterjee. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. Thomas Charles Pilling Gibbons, k.c., to be Advo- 
cate-General, Bengal. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler, k.c.s.i., to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 
succession to Sir James Mestoo, and of Sir Reginald 
Henry Craddock, k.c.s.1., to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma in succession to Sir Harcourt Butler. Sir James 
Meston’s term of office has been extended until November 
next, when the above changes will take effect. 


The Right Honourable Austen Chamberlain, m.p.. 
Secretary of State for India, has appointed Mr. James 
Bennett Brunyate, c.s.i., c.i.e., Indian Civil Service, to be 
a Member of the Council of India, in succession to Sir 
Theodore Morison, k.c.s.1., k.c.i.e. 



OBITUARY NOTE 


GENERAL JOHN GUSTAVUS HALLIDAY 

We noticed with regret the death of General John Gustavus Halliday, 
late of the Madras Army, which took place at his residence in Lee, near 
Blackheath. The deceased officer was the senior General of the whole 
Indian Army, and was, we believe, the oldest survivor of the late Honour- 
able East India Company’s military service. He came of an old Dum- 
friesshire family, remarkable for longevity; his elder brother, the late 
Sir Frederick Halliday, k.c.b., the first Lieut. -Governor of Bengal, 
died at the age of ninety-five, and two of his sisters reached the ages 
of ninety-seven and ninety -nine respectively. The General himself died 
within three months of his ninety-fifth birthday, having been bom in 
1832. He remembered the times when there were no railroads, and when 
a boy he had travelled on the Continent by ‘Diligence. He entered the 
Company’s service as a cadet at the age of sixteen, and arrived in 
India in 1838, and was posted to the Twelfth Madras Native Infantry. 

He soon qualified as interpreter in Hindustani, and became Quarter- 
Master and Interpreter to his regiment ; but he quitted it for civil em- 
ploy in the Mysore Commission, then presided over by Sir Mark Cubbon, 
in which he passed the greater part of his long career in India. On 
attaining Lieut. -Colonel's rank, he reverted to military duty, as was 
the custom in the Company’s service, and commanded his old regiment, 
the Twelfth Madras Infantry (now the Seventy-second Punjabis), at 
various stations in India and Burma, till he finally quitted India in 
1874. He was prcnnoted to be Regimental Colonel in 1875, and passed 
through the several grades tiirhe became full General in 1888, and was 
relegated to the Unemployed Supernumerary List. His funeral took place 
at Lee Cemetery on the 8th February, and was attended by a large 
number of friends and relatives, including his two surviving sons-in-law, 
Lieut. -General F. H. Tyrrell and Major-General Sir Charles Scott, 
K.C.B. , and his nephew, Lieut. -General George Halliday, son of the 
late Sir Frederick Halliday, k.c.b. The General had a large family, 
of whom one son and three daughters survive him ; and seven of his 
grandsons are serving their King and country in the present war. 
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•PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

AGRICULTURAL TENURES IN THE UNITED 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 

By Sir Duncan Colvin Baillie, k.c.sj. 

In considering the economic and social circumstances of 
India the two most salient facts to notice are the intense 
pressure of population and the essentially rural character of 
that population. To take as an example the provinces with 
which this paper deals, the total area is somewhat over 
100,000 square miles, and the population forty-seven 
millions. Of this area a considerable proportion — at least 
fifteen per cent. — ^is mountainous country which can carry 
only a comparatively small population. 

The general incidence of population in the fully populated 
part of the provinces is well over 506 per square mile. In 
the western districts the average density is as a rule bdow 
500. In the eastern it reaches 1,000. It is all over more 
than 2|t times as much as the incidence in France, .and 
approximates to the incidence .of countries like England or 
Belgium, in which manufactures and commerce are highly 
developed. In the United Provinces, on the contrary, as 
throughout India, the vast bulk of the population, is rural — 
eleven per cent, only are residents in towns; in that tarm 
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being included all areas of an approximately urban char- 
acter, even though the total population may only be a few 
hundreds. It seems to me obvious that, to render possible 
any great improvement in the general standard of comfort 
amongst so dense a population, economic changes of a far- 
reaching character are necessary, and that social changes of 
a no less far-reaching character must occur, India as a 
purely agricultural country cannot, all possible improvement 
and extension of cultivation being allowed for, carry with a 
European standard of comfort anything like the burden of 
population or the rate of increase of population which the 
present economic and social system imposes on her. These 
are, however, considerations outside our subject for to-night. 
Also outside it, though less widely so, are the improvements 
possible in the system of agriculture — the extensions of cul- 
tivation and irrigation, the improvement of the standard 
crops grown, and many other measures which appear pos- 
sible and for the benefit of the agricultural population. 
What I propose to discuss now is the incidents connected 
with the tenures of the agricultunsts of the province, the 
relations between the classes which, including the Govern- 
ment, derive revenue from the soil and the actual producers. 
The remarks already made as to the pressure of population 
are by no means irrelevant. Before any idea as to what is 
required can be formed it is necessary to bear in mind that 
we have to deal with areas occupied by an extraordinarily 
dense population, dependent entirely, or in the main, on 
e^^culture. For every acre of cultivated area in the western 
districts there is at leasf one person to be supported, for every 
acre of cultivation in the east at least one and a half persons. 
These persons, too, are not, as in England, for the most part 
labourers working for a proportionately small number of 
tenant-farmers or cultivating proprietors. The number of 
agricultural labourers who hold no land is small as com- 
pared with those who have land of their own. Roughly, 
f<wr every six persons wholly or partly dependent on their 
own land, only one person is a landless labourer, or depen- 
dent on a landless labourer.. It is obvious that in these 
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drcumstances competition for land must be intense, and 
that, unrestrained, rent would tend to rise to an extent 
which would be disastrous to the already low standard of 
comfort of the agricultural classes. I think that all, what- 
ever may be their views as to Indian tenant law, must agree 
so far. There are many who hold that for the necessary 
restraint we can depend to a considerable extent on the 
wisdom, the self-restraint, and the unselfishness of the 
landholding class. I am not amongst these. We have had 
in the history of the provinces during the British adminis- 
tration, and in the present circumstances of a large part of 
the provinces, evidence, accepted in the past and undeniable 
in the present, that legislative restraint and legislative 
regulation is necessary in regard to all the incidents of the 
peasant cultivator's tenure. It is essential that provisions 
of the legislation should provide for (i) security of tenure, 
(2) regulation of rent, (3) facilities for improvements, and 
the enjoyment of the benefit of improvements by the persons 
who make them. 

I would add a fourth Tiead — ^the preservation of prescrip- 
tive rights — a subject which has obtained in the past far 
less attention than it deserves. 

In considering how far the existing law secures these 
essentials, a wide difference exists between the position in 
the province of Agra and the province of Oudh. In both 
provinces when British administration was introduced there 
was a demand for tenants in excess of the demand for land. 
As a consequence there was little disturbance of tenants’ 
possession and every desire on the p&rt of the landholder to 
retain suitable tenants. Their customary rights were little 
interfered with, and as a consequence ill defined; but in 
Agra the summary orders passed by early district officers 
show that even in the earliest .days of our rule it was rec<^- 
nized that settled tenants should be protected by tho State 
in the possession of their lands. A succession of r^ulations 
and Acts were from time to time enacted defining the rights 
of tenants and culminating in the existing Tenancgr Act, 
enacted in Sir Antony (now ^ord) Macdonell’s tenure of the 
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Lieut.-Crovemorship. As a consequence a lai^e proportion 
of the Agra tenants are well protected. 

There are under the Agra Tenancy Act five classes of 
tenants : (a) permanent tenure holders ; (i) fixed rate tenants ; 
(c) ex-proprietary tenants ; (of) occupancy tenants ; and 
(e) non-occupancy tenants, the last mentioned class in- 
cluding tenants who hold under-leases for a fixed period 
and tenants who cultivate “ sir ” — that is, land specially 
reserved for the occupation of the landholder if he wishes to 
cultivate himself, as well as all sub-tenants. 

Rights of the first two classes are confined to the per- 
manently settled districts, and are of comparatively small 
extent, some 727,000 acres in all. Such tenants, and such 
tenants only, have transferable rights. Their rate of rent is, 
like the revenue, fixed in perpetuity. As a result of the 
right to transfer, no small part of the fixed rate area is now 
held by persons who do not cultivate themselves, but enjoy 
the difference between the small fixed rate rental, fixed over 
a hundred years ago, and the rack-rent they are able to 
recover from their sub-tenants. 

Ex-proprietary rights extend to 484,000 acres. They are 
of the nature of a provision made for proprietors whose land 
has been sold by the reservation to them of a right of occu- 
pancy in their “ sir " land and in land cultivated by them 
for the twelve years preceding the sale. Except as regards 
the fixation of the rent the incidents of this tenure are 
similar to those of occupancy tenures. The rent is fixed at 
four annas in the rupee below non-occupancy rents, and 
tends under present conditions to exceed occupancy rent — a 
position which was certainly not contemplated by the 
framers of the Act, and which calls for amendment. 

There remain the occupancy and non-occupancy tenants. 
According to the latest figures I have seen, occupancy 
tenants hold with rights recognized in the records 9,336,000 
acres and 4,399,000 acres held for twelve years, but not 
yet recognized as occupancy in the record courts. In all, 
1 1 ,735,000 acres are held with occupancy rights, and without 
occupancy rights, under seven-year leases, 882,000; without 
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leases, 6,362^00; in all, 7,244,000 acres. Thete are abo 
probably over two millions of acres held direct from the* 
landholders by cultivators as tenants of “ sir.” In all, three 
and a half millions of acres are landholders’ *' sir ” in which 
no occupancy rights can accrue. There can be little hesita- 
tion in accepting as just the reservation to a landholder of 
a suitable area which he can at any time bring under his 
own cultivation. The area so reserved is in some cases 
large, but the custom by which the reservation was enjoyed 
is ancient, and it was impossible to discriminate against the 
old record. In the past “sir ” rights could be acquired by 
twelve years’ cultivation by the landholder, but this led to 
practices designed to increase the “ sir ” area indefinitely, and 
under the current Act no fresh “ sir ” rights can be acquired. 

Roughly, thirteen millions of acres are held by tenants 
with hereditary rights, and, excluding “ sir,” seven and a 
quarter millions by tenants without rights except for the 
period of leases where there are any, or for a single year in the 
case of other non-occup^pcy tenants. 

Occupancy rights are acquired by twelve years’ continuous, 
cultivation of any land held from the landholders which is 
not “ sir,” or held under lease. The provisions of the law 
on the subject are somewhat elaborate, being designed to 
meet devices to prevent accrual of rights which had been 
found to have been adopted before the Act was passed. In 
particular, it is provided that the transfer of a tenant from 
one field to another will not be deemed to break the con- 
tinuity of his occupation. Similarly ^ an illegal or a nominal 
ejectment is ineffective to break continuity. All these pro- 
visions have attracted considerable opposition from the 
spokesmen of the landholding class. It is argued that they 
tend to induce landholders to deprive tenants of their' land 
entirely, and not to readmit thfem for at least a year. I have 
not myself had any experience of this having taken place 
to any serious extent, but it is not unlikely that it does take 
place. To accept the comparatively small number of cases 
in which a tenant is allowed no land as reas<m for reverting 
to the old law, by which a cdmpulsory change in a tenant’s 
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holdmg broke the continuity of his holding, would be a most 
serious step-back. 

Occupancy rights, once acquired, pass from father to son 
or, failing sons, to the widow or male heire associated in the 
cultivation of the holding. There are provisions against sub- 
letting designed to prevent the occupancy tenant becoming 
a mere receiver of rent, whilst the actual cultivator holds 
without rights at a rack-rent. The underl3dng idea in these 
provisions is sound, but as they stand they have, with the 
assistance of imsympathetic Revenue Courts, been used as a 
means of getting rid of genuine cultivating tenants whose 
ignorance of law has led them to sub-let portions of their 
holding for a time exceeding the five years allowed by law. 
It is essential to provide against habitual and continuing 
sub-letting by occupancy tenants, but the provisions might, 
without danger, be somewhat relaxed, and should certainly 
be so amended as to make it clear that their object is to 
prevent undue sub-letting and not to provide a means of 
curtailing occupancy rights. 

Occupancy tenants are secured by law right to make all 
necessary improvements, and the security of tenure they 
enjoy enables them to benefit by these improvements. 
They have fully availed themselves of their rights in this 
matter, and the great bulk of the improvements effected in 
the .^ra provinces has been carried out by occupancy 
tenants. There are improving landholders, but in the 
aggregate the improvements made by landholders are in- 
considerable as compared with those made by tenants. 

Essentially the basis of the rents paid by occupancy tenants 
is derived from the settlement officer’s rent-rates assumed 
in the process of calculating the land revenue to be paid to 
Government. These rates are ascertained by officers who 

have made a thorough study’ of the rent-rates of all kinds 
* • 
paid throughout the area under settlement, and of the agri- 
cultural position as a whole and in detail. They take into 
consideration not only the high rates paid by tenants who 
have recently acquired land, but the lenient rates paid by 
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old tenants. They are fixed with a desire to do justice both 
to Government, whose land revenue depends on them, and 
to landholders, as well as, on the other side, to cultivators. 
They are based on rents actually paid for a series of years 
by tenants of good status. As a rule, under present con- 
ditions, settlement officers' rates, when fixed, give a material 
but not a severe increase on occupancy rents previously 
paid. The system by which rents are so fixed by a settle- 
ment officer admirably suits the revenue system of the pro- 
vinces. Revenue is as a rule revised once in thirty years. 
With a falling rupee the revenue ordinarily rises, and the 
accompanying enhancement of rent allows the increase to be 
paid without hardship to either landlord or tenant. The 
law allows enhancement within the period of settlement at 
intervals of ten years, but, fortunately, throughout a great 
part of the provinces it has been regarded as customary to 
enhance only at settlement. Intermediate enhancements are 
effected by suit. [The procedure is somewhat cumbrous, and 
the result based on an inspection of a comparatively small 
area of “ exemplar ” fields and the rents paid for them 
are not infrequently uncertain.] The system is, however, 
capable of improvement, and as a rule the rents, even 
now, are safe. 

I have stated previously that the preservation of pre- 
scriptive rights was a subject on which legislation was essen- 
tial. The word “ prescriptive ” is perhaps loosely employed. 
I refer to those rights which tenants have in the past enjoyed 
without restraint, but which are not secured to them by 
express provisions of law. Amongst them are included 
various rights connected with the inhabited site, the right 
to occupy certain lands as threshing-floors or for storing 
manure, or for cattle, and to enjoy grazing rights in common 
in unoccupied lands without direct payment of rent. In 
this respect tenants, whether in Agra, with or without occu- 
pancy rights, or in Oudh, are in the same position. There 
are no express provisions of law on the subject. The land- 
holder is understood to have a right to bring under cultiva- 
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tion all land not subject to payment of rent, and not in the 
separate defined possession of any individual, and 1 have 
time after time seen the threshing-floors ploughed up and 
the grazing-lands previously used by the entire body of 
tenants enclosed. Not very long ago I was in a village in 
Pilibhit in which the landholder had some ground of dis- 
pleasure with his tenants, and ploughed up to the doors of 
the houses the land previously used by them for threshing- 
floors, t 3 dng up cattle, and stacking straw and manure. 
The tenants, so far as I could see, had no remedy. In this 
matter some amendment of the law for the province as a 
whole is required. There has been some stir in India lately 
about the disappearance of the grazing-lands and the more 
far-seeing landholders would not, I feel sure, raise any 
objection to legislation on this subject. 

On the whole, the position of the Agra occupancy tenant 
is a satisfactory one, and in a normal village in an old settled 
district the non-occupancy tenant is not much in evidence. 
In such a village the great bulk of the good lands is held by 
occupancy tenants. The non-occupancy lands consist of 
scattered plots throughout the area in which rights have 
lapsed by failure of heirs or in outlying lands irregularly 
cultivated, in which rights have never accrued or were re- 
garded as of little value. In such villages the tenants are 
on the whole comfortably off in a normal season. 

The weak point in the Agra system is that it is still possible 
for a landholder who sets his mind to it to prevent entirely, 
or almost entirely, the accrual of occupancy rights in his 
estate. It is in such est'ates that the great bulk of the non- 
occupancy lands in the province are to be found. As a 
rule, such landholders are not of the old proprietary class; 
but to this rule there are well-known exceptions. In such 
estates the rents are abnormally.high,^and many rights to make 
improvements which the law gives to the tenants are in effect 
subject to the pleasure of the landholder. Security of tenure 
is essential to the enjoyment of any right by a tenant. As I 
shall have to remark in ri^rd to Oudh, let the law say what 
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it will, a teaiant has no ri^ts where the unrestricted power 
of ejectment exists. It is not uncommon to find this denial 

If' 

of occupancy rights associated with dishonesty as regards 
the Grovemment record of rents on which ordinarily the 
revenue assessment is based. Rents are not infrequently 
grossly understated, the tenant paying much more than the 
recorded rent, and being forced to conceal the amount he 
actually pays. In such cases there need be no hesitation 
in taking a strong line — ^fixing rents afresh and securing the 
tenants in their holdings. The question as to what action 
is required in regard to cases in which occupancy rights arc 
wholesale denied, but there is no concealment, is a more 
difficult one, but in view of the intense discontent and im- 
poverishment produced by excessive rents and the frequent 
ejectments which are necessary to prevent accrual of rights, 
it seems to me necessary to take some action. The existence 
of a moderate proportion of non-occupancy land in a village 
is not entirely a disadvantage. It makes it possible to 
provide some land for new settlers, and it affords a guide 
to assessing officers of the natural unrestrained movement of 
rent. It is not, however, essential for either purpose. The 
“ sir ” and sub-tenant area serves the same purpose, and 
it is found that in course of a period of settlement — thirty 
years — ^nearly one-third of the occupancy tenures lapse under 
the existing succession laws, and is available for disposal as 
land free of rights. What action is required is a very de- 
batable question, on which I do not propose to enter, but 
it seems clear that some action is required in regard to estates 
in which rights are unduly restricted and rents forced up to 
the limit which competition makes possible. 

The case for radical amendment of the tenant law is, 
however, far less strong in Agra than in Oudh. In the early 
eighties, when I was a young assistant in an Oudh district, 
an inquiry was forced on the Government in regard to the 
state of the tenants in Oudh. There was unceasing dis- 
turbance of possession, however longstanding, and there was 
cemstant and severe enhancement of rent. Improvements 
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were proscribed unless the tenants agreed to oigage’^ 
ments not to claim compensation in case of ejectment. The 
result of the inquiry was that amendment of the law was 
considered necessary. The grant of occupancy rights was 
considered, but the landholders were strong, and strongly 
opposed to any such action. How, they asked, could they 
deal with bad characters if the power of ejectment were 
taken from them ? Oudh officers were, it seemed to me, as 
a rule half-hearted in the matter. Occupancy rights were a 
North-West Provinces idea, and no good could come out of 
the N.W.P. 

In the result a compromise was agreed to. The law of 
1 886 provided that all tenants were to be entitled to hold for 
a period of seven years at the existing rent, and that on the 
expiring of the period the enhancement of rent on the holding, 
whether it continued to be held by the same tenant or was 
transferred to another, was not to exceed one anna in the 
rupee. Compensation for disturbance was originally pro- 
vided for, but on the representation of the landholders an 
enhanced court fee on the notice of ejectment was substi- 
tuted for the payment to the tenant. This was, as an en- 
thusiastic promoter of the Bill said, the “ Magna Charta " 
of the Oudh tenant. Even this meagre measure of protec- 
tion was refused to the heir of a tenant. When a tenant 
died his son was liable to ejectment on the expiry of the 
current seven years’ period without payment of court fee, 
and the amount of enhancement on the rent was unre- 
stricted. There were other provisions — & right to apply to 
the Deputy Commissioner for permission to make an im- 
provement, and many others. It is unnecessary to detail 
them, as the Act failed entirely to have the desired effect, 
because no security Of tenure was provided for. What Oudh 
was before the passing of the Act, Oudh is now. There were, 
before the Act of 1886 was passed, many landholdws who 
treated their tenants fairly, took a reasonable rent, and en- 
couraged rather than discouraged improvemoits. There are 
many such landholders now, but the fact remains that rents 
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in Oudh have continued to increase, till they are now not 
only greatly higher than the average rents in Agra, but 
higher — considerably higher — than the non-occupancy rents 
in Agra. Allover avers^e figures are misleading because 
they do not allow for quality of land or other circumstances 
which affect rentals, but I give the average figures for what 
they are worth. The average rental for the occupancy area 
in Agra is somewhat under Rs. 4-8 per acre; the average for 
tenants in Agra without declared rights is Rs. 5*6; the 
average for ordinary tenants in Oudh is Rs. 6*8 per acre. 
The average quality of land in Oudh may be better than the 
average in Agra — ^personally I doubt whether there is, on 
the whole, any great difference; but it is certainly not 
better to the extent that the difference in rates would in- 
dicate. The rental statistics of Oudh have been recently 
examined by a competent and unbiassed authority — Mr. 
W. H. Moreland, lately Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture in the United Provinces — and the conclusion he 
arrived at was that rents in Oudh had risen far beyond the 
extent a one-anna-in-tfie-rupee enhancement in each period 
of seven years would permit. The one-anna limit was in 
itself irrational. It gave a small enhancement for a tenant 
who paid a rent just exceeding the land revenue the land- 
holders had to pay to Gk>vemment ; it gave a lai^e enhance- 
ment to the tenant whose rent was already excessive. With 
the value of the rupee falling as it has been for many years, 
the Oudh tenant could stand such a rise, but it would 
have been, and may in the future be, disastrous without 
this accidental support. There afe, as I have said, land- 
holders in Oudh who have observed the law in its en- 
tirety ; there are others who have observed it in the letter, 
but not in the spirit. The rent-rolls of such a. land- 
holder show no more- than a one-anna increase, but he has 
insisted on the payment of a premium on renewal of the 
tenancy. The usual and moderate premium is one year’s 
rent each seven years. The premium has ordinarily to be 
borrowed, and by the time the loan has been repaid the 
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unfortunate tenant has paid in interest to the moneylender 
as much as he has paid in premium to the landholder. There 
is a third class of landholder who observes the law neither in 
the letter nor in the spirit, and exacts the highest competi- 
tive rent he can get without regard to the limit of enhance- 
ment, and probably exacts a premium in addition. He may 
or he may not have the full rent recorded in the village 
papers. The Oudh system tends to encourage concealment 
of rental assets, and has therefore an injurious effect on the 
present system of assessment of land revenue. 

These enhancements are enforced by means of the unre- 
stricted power of ejectment the landholder enjoys in Oudh. 
Ejectments are somewhat costly, as the court fee is a half- 
year's rent, but the costs of ejectment are usually borne by 
the incoming tenants to whom the land is given, and it is 
only in the case of absolutely recalcitrant tenants that it is 
necessary to eject. For the great majority the fact that this 
power is in reserve is sufficient ground for agreeing to the 
landlord's terms. Those who do object are mostly of the 
class who conceive that the possession of many generations 
and an ancient and assured position in their village com- 
munity gives them some remote hope of achieving the almost 
impossible — ^that is, of proving without a decree at the first 
regular settlement under proprietary or occupancy rights 
under Oudh law. As a revenue officer of Government in India 
one has many more or less disagreeable duties to carry out, 
but I can assure you that I have seldom or never had so 
unpleasant a time as whilst trying as a court of final appeal a 
succession of Oudh ejectment cases. Ejectments in Agra are 
numerous enough, but as a rule they affect only newcomers. 
Commonly tenants there try to prove twelve years' posses- 
sion, whilst the landholder admits eleven or allies a break. 
In Oudh, however, it is common to have cases of ejectment 
of tenants in whose family the land has been recorded since 
the first record made shortly after annexation. The figures 
for total ejectments in the two provinces are vitiated by the 
fact that ejectment of temporary lessees of proprietary rights 
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are included with these of cultivating tenants. The total 
figure showing the area from which tenants were ejected is 
larger in Oudh than in Agra, with three times the area, but 
it is impossible to say what part of the area was held by 
genuine tenants and what by lessees. 

At an earlier stage I advanced four desiderata to be pro- 
vided in l^slation regarding tenants. In Oudh, under the 
present law, all are wanting. It is futile to expect that 
without security of tenure any restrictions as to rent, any 
provisions as to improvements, can benefit tenants. It is 
true that the Courts would refuse to decree a rent in excess 
of that allowed by law, or, if appealed to, allow permission 
to make a well or other improvement, but the cases do not 
come into Court unless the tenant is ready to take the risk 
of ejectment when his seven years’ period has passed. 

There can be no doubt that the amendment of Oudh 
Tenant Law is a stiff business to tackle. There will be keen 
opposition from a powerful body of landholders who have 
since the Mutiny been loyal subjects of the Government. 
The non-official majority in the local legislative Council has 
also to be reckoned with, but I cannot but believe thatther^ 
is not sufficient public spirit amongst the legislators to make 
it possible to deal justly with the Oudh tenant. Measures of 
protection have been enacted in all other provinces, and, 
so far as I know, in all countries in which peasant cultivators 
are numerous. In Oudh the only protection they enjoy is 
from the good feeling of their landlord, when they have the 
luck to be under a landlord who desires to deal justly with 
them. The measures to be adopted must form the subject 
of serious consideration, but we have a guide before us in 
the rent law of other provinces. The essential is that there 
should be restraint on the landholders’ arbitrary power of 
ejectment. The matter is one in which early action is 
called for, as the burden of rent and discontent and the 
disturbance of old tenants continues to increase unchecked. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, April 30, 1917, a paper entitled “ Agricultural 
Tenures in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh *’ was read by Sir 
Duncan Colvin Baillie, k.c.s.i. Sir William Duke, k.c-s.i., occupied the 
chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were 
present: Sir Lancelot Hare, k.c.s.i., c.i.£.. Sir John Stanley, k.c.i.e., k.c., 
Sir James Wilson, K.c.s.1., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.I.E., 
Colonel M. J. Meade, c.i.E., Mr. Henry Marsh, c.i.e., Admiral and Lady 
Fremantle, Lord Strabolgie, Sir James Douie, k.c.s.i., Miss Douie, General 
Chamier, Professor Bickerton, Miss Wade, Mr. Edmund Russell, Mr. 
H. R. Cook, Mrs. and Miss Wilmot-Corfield, Miss Powell, Mrs. Grattan 
Greary, Dr. Durham, Mr. T. M. MacAllen, Mr. Haji, Rev. W. Broadbent, 
Mr. K. C. Bhandari, Mr. E. C. Carolis, Mr. B. M. Lai, Mrs. Stephens Bird, 
Mrs. F. T. DeMonte, Mrs. Parker, Mr. Adams, i.c.s., Mr. F. P. Marchant, 
Mr. Grubb, Mr. J. W. Hose, Mr. B. Abdy Collins, i.c.s., Mr. Munzar, Miss 
Marsh, Mr. Colvin, Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. Firoz Khan, Mrs. Bexon, Mr. A. C. 
Chatterjee, Mr. S. Ammugam, Mr. B. J. Dalai, Mr. B. R. Amhedkar, Mrs. 
Collis, Mr. Major, Mr. George Adams, i.c.s., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mrs. 
Williamson, Mr. G. Mohidin Sakhan, Mr. P. W. Marsh, Mr. N. C. Sen, 
Mr. F. H. Brown, and Dr. J. Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairmak: Ladies and gentlemen, we are met here this afternoon 
to hear a paper on one of the most important subjects in Indian affairs 
by an authority who has had unique opportunities of mastering that 
subject. Sir Duncan Baillie has filled, for a longer or shorter time, almost 
every position which it has been possible to fill in connection with land 
settlement and land records in the United Provinces, and I think I am 
right in saying that the greater part of his official existence has been spent 
in dealing with such subjects. No greater qualification for speaking on 
matters connected with the law of landlord and tenant and kinged 
subjects in Inditf could be imagined. As to the subject itself, I need 
hardly say that agriculture is, and must remain for all time that we can 
foresee, the leading industry of India. The vast majority of the popula- 
tion are engaged in it, and practically everything dqiends upon it. A 
prosperous agriculture to-day means prospoity in every branch of life 
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in Iiuiia. One bad year means scarcity, and two bad years may mean 
famine. That is how it affects the people. The Government is equally 
interested in the prosperity of agriculture; it is no longer so absolutely 
dependent on land revenue as at one time it was, but the proportion of 
its land revenue to its total revenue is still very large indeed — abmit one- 
quarter, I think. But that gives a very faint idea of the extent to which 
the revenues of India are dependent on the prosperity of agriculture, 
because every other main head of revenue — Customs, Excise^ Stamps, 
and most of all now Railways — depends also on agricultural prosperity, 
and is directly affected by it. It is evident, therefore, that it is the duty 
of the Government to do everything it can to promote the prosperity of 
the agriculturalist, and it can do that, and does do it in many* ways, 
directly by irrigation, and directly, too, by the efforts of the Agricultural 
Department in improving methods of cultivation and introducing new 
crops, and indirectly — but in this case, too, the effect is perhaps really 
direct — by fostering institutions that make for thrift, like Co-operative 
Credit, and best of all by education, more of it and of the right kind. All 
these things are desiderata for the improvement of the position of agri- 
culture in India, but none of them can bear its full effect, or anything like 
its full effect, unless the agriculturalist is secured in the fruits of his labours. 
Until that condition is established, he can take hardly any advantage at all 
from anything that Government may try to do for him. That question 
lies at the base of all the landlord and tenant legislation of the last genera- 
tion, and it is with that object that our records of rights have been under- 
taken. The quality of our legislation and the success of our records are 
largely to be judged by the extent to which that object has been attained. 

I will now call upon the Lecturer to speak on the position in the United 
Provinces. 

(The lecture was then read.) 

The Chairman; Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you have listened 
with great interest to Sir Duncan's paper, and I think it must have forced 
upon you the conclusion that in Oudh at any rate the desiderata which 
the Lecturer said were required for the security and comfort of the culti- 
vator are largely wanting — or in fact in the broado: way in which I put 
it, that he is not well secured in the fruits of his labours. We hope that 
the Government of the United Provinces will make up its mind to face 
this question (Hear, hear) and deal with it. • 

I feel very ill qualified to discuss in detail these questions of landlord 
and tenant law. When the Secretary approached me I told him that he 
could hardly have come to anybody less qualified to preside at a meeting 
on this subject, but I have had one intimate dealing in my career with 
such questions, and that one has certainly given me some ideas on the 
subject, which I will inflict upon ydu. One of them is that it is desirable 
so to vaiy the tenancy law as to have a body of law suited to the special 
requirements of any sufficiently large locality. I got that idea from my 
own province of Bengal when it was Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. We 
began with the Tenancy Act which arose out of the necessities of Bihar 
in 1885, that Act applied to the whole province. Records of rights 
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under it commenc«l in Bihar immediately afterwards^ and two or three 
years later in Orissa, an old province of India in which I have had the 
pleasure of serving on various occasions, and which is extraortfinarily 
interesting, because it lies so much out of the way of ordinary communi* 
cations, and has preserved so many archaic features, many of which are 
to be found in its systems of land tenure. When the Act was first drawn 
1 do not think anyone in the Government had any real knowledge of the 
condition of things in Orissa. The Act certainly did not make special 
provision for the conditions of that part of the country, and ten or twelve 
years after the first record of rights the operation of revising the record 
was undertaken in order to see how it had worked and what changes 
had taken place in the interval. That revision brought out all kinds of 
extraordinary incongruities. When the first record took place the Griya 
had very little understanding of what was b^ng done and how it would 
affect him, and he sat quiet, but in twelve years he had learned a great 
deal, and when the revision took place all kinds of strange anomalies 
came up. One of the most extraordinary was that in Orissa there were 
many thousand persons who could be described as sub-proprietors. They 
were really proprietors, but their holdings being small, it was not thought 
worth while, in our early Revenue Settlements, to make them pay revenue 
direct to the Treasury, and they were instructed to pay it through the 
nearest big landlords — men of a feudal type and of old descent. It is 
not difiicult to understand that that did not altogether suit these people, 
because when the Act came in there was no place for them at all ; no such 
sub-proprietors were known to the ordinary ideas of Bengal, and it had 
to be decided how they were to be treated, and a decision was come to, 
as far as 1 remember, that if they had less land than so-and-so, they 
should be entered with occupancy rights, and, if more, as tenure-holders. 
The result was that the landlords set to work to reduce them to the posi- 
tion of ordinary ryots. It was my good fortune to be able to persuade 
the authorities in Bengal that the Act needed amendment in that respect, 
and a little later 1 succeeded in inducing the authorities to believe that 
a general inquiry would probably reveal the fact that the Act did not suit 
Orissa. We obtained the services of a man who had had great experience 
in such work — Mr. Stuart Maddox — and he made an inquiry which {ffoved 
my case up to the hilt. He then drafted a new Act, which within seven 
years after the question was first raised we got passed into law, and which 
is now working, I hope and believe, to the great benefit of that portion 
of the province. 

Similar things had taken place in another division of the old province, 
and Chota Nagpur had got an Act of its own, so that in Old Bengal, 
now two provinces, there are no less than three codes of landlord and tenant 
law working. 

The Lecturer Has mentioned many things as prevailing in Agra and 
Oudh to which analogies might be found in my own province— perhf^ 
not in such a severe form, but very similar. We had that same difficulty 
in Orissa with regard to the grazing grounds — everyone tried to encroach 
upon them — ^but in the end I believe we have succeeded in getting them 
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all recorded; it does not follow, of course, that because they have been 
recorded they will not be stolen ! 10 Orissa we were not in as bad a posi- 
tion as Oudh with regard to exactions on successions. There was no 
serious exaction, as far as I remember, on natural succession, but on the 
other hand the right to transfer was denied by the landlords. Transfers 
were made the occasion of various forms of blackmailing; it depended 
much on the discretion of the landlord and the strength of mind of the 
tenant in bargaining and in cutting it down. We dealt effectively, how- 
ever, with that question by admitting both the right of the tenant to 
transfer and the right of the landlord to a transfer fee, which was limited 
to a fixed proportion of the purchase money. 

Sir James Douie said that as an official whose career in the Pknjab 
had run curiously parallel with that of Sir Duncan Colvin Baillie in the 
United Provinces, it had been a great pleasure to him to have had an 
opportunity of hearing his paper. He had always looked on the United 
Provinces as the teacher of the Panjab in revenue matters. It produced 
the men who taught their work to the founders of the Panjab revenue 
system, and when Edward Wace and James Lyall reformed that system 
between 1880 and 1890 the inspiration again came from the United 
Provinces. He figured the relationship between the two provinces as like 
that between France and Germany. The brilliant United Provinces 
produced the great ideas, and the plodding Panjab worked them out, as 
it flattered itself, to greater perfection. 

He thought the Tenancy Law was one of the things in which the Panjab 
had deviated most from its United Provinces model. The position of 
course was entirely different. In the Panjab there was, practically 
speaking, no tenant question; the competition there was not on the part 
of tenants for land, but on the part of landlords for tenants. Only about 
10 per cent, of the land was tilled by occupancy tenants, and the remaining 
90 per cent, was about equally shared as regards cultivation between 
peasant owners and tenants at will. The Panjab law provided in a satis- 
factory way for security of tenure and for tenants’ improvements. In 
making village maps the Panjab Settlement Officer took a liberal view 
of the boundaries of the village site, and they did not have the scandal 
of a landlord ploughing up his tenant’s threshing-floors. Again, the 
grazing grounds of the Panjab were usually owned by a body of land- 
owners, and if they decided to partition, the authorities had by law a 
right to say that a certain part should be excluded and reserved as a 
grazing ground. 

A paper on Indian tenant law based on such wide practical experience 
as Sir Duncan possessed had a bearing beyond its actual scope. We heard 
a great deal nowadays in England about land reform and small holdings, 
and before the war the air was so darkened by the dust of party conflict 
that it was difficult to see clearly. Indian experience was no more applic- 
able to English problems without wide exceptions than English ex- 
perience was applicable to Indian problems. But land questions de- 
pended on two stubborn factors, soil and human nature, and there was 
an essential similarity about the factors bearing on the success of small 
VOL* XII. • B 
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] hnMin g« everywhere. A great pother had been made about the question 
whethea: small-holders should be owners or tenants. In the Panjab they 
were owners, in the United Provinces they were pirotected tenants; and 
in both provinces the results were fairly satisfactory. The main things 
to bear in mind were that in one form or another they must have per- 
manency of tenure, that they must be protected against undue enhance- 
ments of rent, and that they must further be protected against themselves 
by restrictions on their powers of transfer. 

Mr. Hose said that a United Provinces man would need to be very 
bold to dispute with the Lecturer, if he said something which seemed 
to dispute with the Lecturer, and if he said something which seemed 
to differ from his views it was only because in so large a question there 
were many points on which the experience of observers was obtained in 
varying conditions. Comparisons between tenants’ rents in Agra and 
Oudh were very difficult; in Agra there were, speaking generally, only two 
persons, other than the Government, who were connected with the land 
— ^the owner and the tenant. In Oudh the conditions were different; 
there might be at least five or six persons with an interest in the land — 
the talukdar, one or more sub-settlement holders, and under- proprietors. 
In one pargana there were ten different kinds of under-proprietors; under 
all these came the tenant. The tenant’s position in this respect therefore 
resembled a sub-tenant’s. That accounted to some extent for the 
difference between the recorded tenant’s rents in Agra and Oudh. 
Another factor might be that in Oudh tenants did not pay for water, while 
in the large canal-irrigated areas of Agra they had to do so. 

The Lecturer was, he thought, open to the suspicion of inconsistency 
in his presentment of the case; for if the recorded rents were really ex- 
cessive, it was difficult to hold at the same time that the landholder had 
concealed the actual rent. The comparative figures seemed to support 
the view that rents were high; indeed, on the statistics available the 
revenue also in Oudh looked high compared with the rentals ; but 6,000,000 
acres were there cultivated by landowners, and allowance had to be made 
for the value of these. He did not think the figures indicated any large 
concealment of rents in Oudh, but whether rent was concealed or not, 
when they compared the Oudh revenue assessment with that of Agra 
they could hardly say that the conditions in Oudh had had a bad effect 
on the Government revenue. It seemed to him that in some ways the 
Oudh tenant could not be said to be in a worse position than the Agra 
man. Whereas the Oudh tenant has a certainty of seven years’ occupa- 
tion, the Agra tenant when he entered on his tenancy had no certainty 
of more than one year’s occupation, and he was liable to be ejected at 
any year up to the eleventh year. In Oudh also, at the end of the seven 
years, the tenant had a very good 'chance of continuing his tenancy; in 
fact, most tenahcies were continued. 

The real test was the area from which tenants were actually ejected 
each year, and when the figures of the returns were read, with the neces- 
sary corrections, it appeared that ejectments in Oudh were not excessive. 

With regard to the question of enhancement, he agreed in Oudh there 
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had been an increase in the rental greater than woaid be legally permissible 
under the limit of one anna^in the rupee every seven years; but that might 
be due partly to the larger enhancemenlt possible after a tenant’s death, 
partly to the extinction of holdings at favourable rates, and mostly to 
the large extension of cultivation in the northern districts. In the fully 
settled tracts the enhancement was, it was true, more or less a rule of 
thumb; but if one examined the rentals on any particular estate, they 
would be found to be quite suitable for the several holdings. 

Another point, which was not dealt with in the paper, was that in any 
revision of legislation which took place in Oudh one essential provision, 
similar to that in force in Agra, should be that the landowners must pass 
on to the tenants any suspension or remission of revenue given by the 
Government in consequence of bad seasons. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Firoz said that the paper and the discussion had dealt with the 
theoretical and the practical sides of the question, and he would like to 
make a few observations on the practical side of it. The attitude of 
some of the legislative councils, in being unwilling to pass drastic laws 
upsetting the existing relations between landlords and tenants, had beat 
criticized, but it would be admitted that the idea of the Government in 
India was the benefit of the landlord and tenant, and this explains why 
the law did not change as the Lecturer required. There had been a great 
deal of talk about the poor tenant, but he would like to say a little about 
the poor zemindar. (Hear, hear.) The Lecturer mentioned the question 
of settlements. After a few years the revenue was sometimes increased, 
but where was the landlord to pay that increase from if he was not allowed 
to get an increased rent ? Some land fell below the margin of cultiva- 
tion, and some decreased in fertility, whereas other land produced more, 
so that it was quite right that there should be a revision now and then. 
If the Government raised the revenue, then, in his opinion, in the same 
way the zemindar was also entitled to do that. People often tried to 
apply Western theories to Eastern people. With regard to the question 
of the illegal taking away of grazing lands, he ventured to submit that 
the same thing often occurred in this country, and specially they would 
notice it if they would but look back to the enclosures of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and the early half of the nineteenth; no one 
could deny that. In India there was no leasehold system — they did not 
go to a lawyer and have it written down, but it was done in a quiet way 
between the landlord and the tenant, and it might quite properly happen 
that the landlord wished to put in a new tenant, and when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to eject a tenant he thought it was quite justifiable. 
With regard to the question of ploughing up the tenants’ threshing-floors, 
he instanced several cases in which he thought it was quite justifiable, 
for otherwise it would entail a great loss of fertile land. It might be a 
truism to say that whatever was best administered was best, but the 
landlord’s interests were really common interests with the tenant; he 
wanted the tenant to produce more, because he himself got more in just 
the same way because of the Metay6r system {ffevailing in India. (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Mr. B. Abdy Coluns said that it was with great diffidence, after so 
many distini^ished persons had spoken, tha|: he said anything on this 
subject. His only excuse was that he had had some experience in the 
neighbouring province of Bihar and Orissa, both on settlement work 
and as R^;istrar of Co-operative Societies, and had thus been able to see 
how the problem of land tenancy affected the tenant there. He ventured 
to correct Sir William Duke’s statement that there were three Tenancy 
Acts in the province. There were at least five, and all of them differed 
materially in their provisions. A revenue officer was thus able to see 
the effect of different laws actually in working. To an officer accustomed 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act and the other no less liberal Acts in Bihar 
and Orissa, the provisions of the Oudh law seemed very unsatisfactory. 
It was a fact that wages in Oudh were markedly lower than in any other 
part of India, and as a result it provided the great recruiting-ground for 
coolies for overseas under the system, which was rightly so much dis- 
liked by the educated people of India. If the cultivators were given 
greater security of tenure, he believed that then prosperity would so much 
increase that this state of affairs would no longer exist. 

With regard to the question of right of transfer, the law varied in every 
part of Bihar and Orissa. In Chota Nagpur there was no such right; 
in Orissa tenants might transfer their holdings on certain conditions 
subject to a payment of 25 per cent, of the purchase price to the land- 
lord ; while in Bihar it was a question of custom, which varied from pargana 
to pargana. An officer who had served in each part of the province, or 
whose duties allowed him to travel all over, it, had thus the opportunity 
of observing the effect of the different provisions in actual working. His 
experience as Registrar had led him to the conclusion that where the 
right of transfer was present, there the peasant owner was most indebted. 
In other words, the average tenant in India was not fit for the privilege 
of unrestricted transfer; on the other hand, where the tenant had no 
right to transfer at all, as in Chota Nagpur, he was much handicapped 
by lack of credit. What was required was some system under which 
the ryot could raise money on the security of his land without being 
exposed to the machinations of the land-grabbing and extortionate 
usurer. The speaker believed that the solution was to grant special 
privileges for the sale of tenants’ holdings to Co-operative Societies. 
The Co-operative Society lends money for the good of the tenant; it has 
no designs on his land, and wouM be embarrassed if it had to take posses- 
sion. It may therefore be tnjjmd not to exercise its right of sale except 
in the last resort. On the other hand, without such a right the co-operative 
movement often cannot lend sufficiently large sums to heavily indebted 
yet solvent tenants such as are needed to save them from ruin. 

The LzCTDREit, in thanking the £ludience for the way in which they 
had accepted his paper, said the discussion had gone over many points 
which could not be exhaustively dealt with in a short reply. As to the 
necessity for having separate Acts of the legislature for different tracts, 
in his province the necessity for differentiation did not arise, because the 
{H'ovinces as a whole were homogeneous both as regards the character 
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of the cultivation and the population. Certain differences must exist 
between the old settled and fully cultivated districts and those in which 
cultivation was being extended, but he thought these differences could be 
provided for by a few sections in a general Act. With regard to the 
grazing grounds in Bengal, Sir William Duke claimed that the Bihar 
records were superior to those of the United Provinces, because they had 
prevented the grazing grounds from being stolen. The fault, however, 
was not in the records, but in the law, which did not recognize that the 
occupation of common lands by an individual amounted to stealing. 
As to the question of rights of transfer, he accepted the statement as to 
the danger of those rights; in the United Provinces the tenant could 
transfer nothing. Then, a well settled occupancy tenant was a person 
from whom borrowed money could be recovered to any reasonable extent, 
and his credit was therefore as good as was for his benefit. Sir James 
Douie had referred to the need for a fuller record of prescriptive rights — 
more than mere records was required : what they wanted was a legislative 
recognition that the rights existed. 

Mr. Hose suggested there was a doubt as to the correctness of the 
Lecturer’s views on the extent of the enhancement in Oudh, and said 
that if there was concealment the papers would not show so high a rent. 
That was not a logical argument. The Lectur«r contended that if there 
had been no concealment the papers would show a still higher rent. He 
disclaimed any intention to reflect on a large proportion of the land- 
holders. Many of them obeyed the law, and had been even generous and 
kind to their tenants, but in both Oudh and Agra there were others who 
had been neither just nor generous, and it was for those classes legislation 
was required. He looked forward to the time when the tenant would be 
regarded as having a right to hold his lands, but he did not, as suggested 
by Mr. Firoz, suggest that the landlord was not entitled to an enhance- 
ment of his rent ; he had every right to a suitable increase of rent. 

Mr. Hose suggested that the increase over the one anna limit was due 
to the increases in the rental of lapsed tenancies, which are by law un- 
restricted, That question has been considered by Mr. Moreland, and 
he came to the conclusion that the increase over the one anna limit was 
in excess of any increase that could be accounted for by the increase in 
the lapsed tenures. 

Sir James Wilson, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
the Chairman, said that he had been much struck by the tendency in 
almost all the provinces of India to favour the tenants, who were now 
much more secure than they had been forty years ago. Even the land- 
lords were generally ready to allow their tenants greater security gainst 
ejectment and enhancement of rent, and it was to be hoped that some- 
thing might be done to render the position of the tenants in Oudh, more 
satisfactory than it was at present. 

Dr. Pollen seconded the proposal, and, on being put to the meeting, 
it was carried unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE LAUREATE OF INDIA 
By Mrs. N. C. Sen 

I DEEM it to be a very great honour to be asked to read a paper, 
at this meeting of the East India Association, about the great 
poet and teacher Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, although I 
feel it is not in my power to fully do him justice. His 
name is no longer confined within the four comers of 
Bengal, but has attained a world-wide fame. As Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Ruskin, and other great poets and teachers of the West 
are regarded as household deities and cherished treasures 
in educated homes in the East, as they are almost part and 
parcel of their very existence, so has Rabindra Nath Tagore 

m 

now become in the Western world. We have a saying in San- 
skrit : “ Swadeshe pujyate Raja bidwan Sarvatra pujyate,” 
which means, “ Kings are only revered in their own kingdom, 
but learned and wise men are revered all over the world. ’ ’ 
Centuries and eras go by, Empire after Empire is built, and 
perishes ; the magnificent glory of man’s utmost material power 
fades away ; it buries itself deep in the hollow cave of time, and 
is soon forgotten ; but words uttered by wise men ever so many 
thousand years ago still remain tme, still bear fruit. The 
Vedas and Updnishads and other great books of the East still 
live. The Bible, the Koran, the Zendavesta are as true and 
immortal now as ever. The world would not have cherished 
Buddha’s name if he had chosen to succeed his father and 
finished his worldly career just like an ordinary monarch. 
Kings and earthly powers are needed to rule the earth, but it is 
prophets and teachers who are needed to guide mankind 
towards heaven. 

India has been abundantly rich in poets, prophets, teachers, 
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and ref ornwrs ; we have had martyrs who gave up life and evecf- 
thing for the sake of their faith ; we have had preachors who 
won over hardened sinners by love and forbearance. In Bengal 
itself we have had many great spiritual and large-hearted men 
since Chaitanya’s time (in the fifteenth century). Chaitanya 
flooded Bengal with love — love of God and of mankind, regard- 
less of class, caste or character. His love was so overpower- 
ing that even some Muhammadans were conquered by it and 
became his disciples. 

I may here be excused if I give you a little sketch of early 
Bengal before I touch on the subject of my theme. 

During and after Chaitanya’s time we had several poets of 
more or less talent who endeavoured to keep alive the religious 
fervour originated by him . Amongst these I will name J oy deb , 
Bidyapati, Chandidas and Kabikangkan ; then came Bharat- 
chandra ; he was the poet laureate at the Court of Rajah 
Krishna Chandra of Nadiya (about the sixteenth century) . He 
was a clever poet and had genius, but some of his poems were 
somewhat demoralizing. Ramprasad Sen, a great devotee 
and composer of numThrous spiritual songs, came about this 
time or a little later. His songs were set to a tune by him which 
is known as the Ramprasadi tune. They are still very popular 
both amongst the villagers and the townspeople, the peasants 
and gentry of Bengal. After a lapse of time came the real 
Renaissance. It arrived with the great reformer Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, whose name is not unknown to you. Bengal 
was again flooded with new light ; this time there were many 
torch-bearers, both spiritual and intellectual ; reform began 
wholesale and in earnest. That was a wonderful epoch in the 
history of Bengal. 

Rajah Rammohun Roy took up religious questions, founded 
the Brahmo Somaj, had “Satis” stopped, translated some 
Sanskrit Scripture into English and into Bengali, and did much 
other noble work, that has made his name immortal. He came 
over to this country in the early nineteenth century, and died at 
Bristol, where there is a Mausoleum erected by Rabindra 
Nath’s grandfather that is now and again visited by members 
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of the Brahmo Somaj who sojoum here. After Rammohun 
Roy we had Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, father 
of our poet Rabindra Nath, who was a great and pious 
sage, set many noble examines in life and possessed 
deep insight into the spiritual world. He encouraged cul- 
ture and education, both in its Eastern and Western form, 
and built up an ideal family in his own home. Then we had my 
own father-in-law, Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen, who 
was regarded as a second Chaitanya amongst his followers and 
admirers. He was truly broad-minded ; his activity had no 
respite ; his field of work had no boundary ; his love of God was 
the very stay of his life ; his oratory, both in English and Ben- 
gali, was unprecedented in India. His command of the English 
language was most extraordinary, especially as he had been 
educated entirely in India. He was given a great reception, 
indeed an ovation, in this country when he came over here 
forty-seven years ago. He made such a deep impression here 
that even now his letters and photos are treasured as precious 
mementoes in families which came in contact with him . We had 
another lion-hearted man in Ishwar Chandra Vidyasdgar ; his 
name was cherished both by rich and poor, educated and 
illiterate. Brahmin and Chandal (the depressed class of Bengal), 
with the deepest affection. The poorest of the poor in their 
illness had in him a second Miss Nightingale. Vidyasdgar 
was the title given to him by the Pundits of Nadiya, and 
the meaning of the word is “the Ocean of Knowledge.” 
But he was called by the poor and needy ‘ ‘ the Ocean of 
Mercy ” (Dayar 6agar). He was bom of poor parents, and 
was never very rich, but ‘he never denied anyone hdp when 
asked. His return was often ingratitude, but he took this 
calmly as the way of the world. He introduced simple Bengali 
prose in writing books ; he wrote many text-books — in fact, his 
were the first text-books written in Bengali. He translated 
many Sanskrit 'boc^s. He was the main mover in getting the 
Hindoo Widow Remarriage Act passed, and he let his son set 
the example by marrying a widow, a step which demands great 
cour^ige, even at the present time, in our country. 

Although Ishwar Chandra was ^the inaugurator of modem 
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Bengali, it was Babu Bankitn Ch^mdra Cbarterjee who gave it 
its beauty. He remodelled it altogether, and wrote vdumes 
and volumes of novels and other works, all very fascinating. He 
was a great word-painter and character-painter. Nothii^ 
worth painting could escape his artistic eye. He was called the 
Sir Walter Scott of Bengal. His books are still widely read, 
and some of them have been translated into English. 

After Bankim there came other prose and poetry writers 
before Rabindra entered into the field. Some of them were 
charming and inspiring. I remember vividly how we used to 
recite some of those stirring poems in school and out of school, 
and how our hearts sometimes used to glow vnth pride in our 
country, and again became oppressed with a feeling of humilia- 
tion as we thought of the decadent condition of our race. Those 
early poets and writers, amongst whom Hem Chandra Ban- 
nerjee Nabin Chundra Sen, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, 
Rangalal Mozumdar, and Romesh Chandra Dutt were very 
well known, infused into the veins of our countrymen new 
life, vigour and ambition, and greatly elevated our thoughts 
and ideas and taught usto look forward to a bright future and 
to work for it. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore was the outcome of their herculean 
efforts ; they were the tillers of the field, the preparers of the 
ground for the master sower and reaper. The master came at 
last in his time and sowed. Rabindra Nath Tagore always has 
sowed good seed — high thoughts, ennobling ideas — ^that is the 
reason he has always been able to reap good harvests. He 
goes on and on sowing and reaping, stirring the hearts of the 
people, carrying them all with him ; they cannot help admiring 
him and following him. When he was young and wrote mostly 
love-poems and love-songs, we all loved him just as much as we 
do now ; we all quoted him, all imitated him ; for he was our 
leader even then ; and although he was then only just ‘ ‘ coming 
out,” yet many anticipated even at that early period that he 
would eclipse all his predecessors and contemporaries. 

Perhaps I might here pause to quote one of his early poems 
that I have translated entitled ‘ ‘ Hard to Understand ’ ’ : 
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* Can you not understand me ? 

Your calm and questioning eyes 
Are looking deep into mine. 

As if to try to read me ; 

As the Moon looks into the depths of the Sea 
To unravel its Mystery. 

* I have hidden nought from you, 

Have spread my whole mind out to your view, 

And because I have given you all I had, 

You cannot understand me ! 

^ If it were a gem 

I would have broken it into pieces, 

And, counting them one by one, 

1 would have strung a pretty necklace 
And hung it round your neck. 

‘ If it were a flower, 

A little soft, sweet-scented lily 
That opens its eyes at the caress 

Of the first beam of the morning sun, 

And swings gently in the arms of the south breeze, 
I would have picked it up 
To adorn your dark hair. 

' But this is a heart, 

Deep and vast, 

Limitless as the sky. 

And though you know not 
Where it begins and where it ends, 

It is your very seat, my Queen. 


II. 

‘ What is it I want you to know ? 

In the depth of my heart 
There’s a song in silent time 
Like the i;nusic of the night 
That fills the silent sky. 

‘ If it were a pleasure, 

A little smile at the comer of the lips 
Would have revealed it ; 

You would have understood at (Mice 
. Without my telling you. 

‘ If it were a sorrow, 

Two drops of tears in two sad eyes 
Would have expressed it 
Far better than any words. 
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“ But this is the Love of my heart. 

It has Qo md of pleasure, sorrow aad pain. 

It is rich and also ever in want ; 

New longings are springing up every moment, 

That's why I cannot make you imderstand. 

" But why try to understand ? 

Better go on reading ever, in new lights, 

By day and by night. 

It is easy to understand 
Half a love and half a mind, 

But who has ever understood the whole ?” 

It would not be untrue if I were to say that I have known the 
poet from the early dawn of my life. Though I have only met 
him a few times, and have only occasionally written to him, yet 
I have read him, I have studied him, I have admired him, I have 
•worshipped him and I have idealized him ever since I was ten 
years of age. 

I found myself at the shrine of this then just rising sun one 
day all unaware. It was a little gem of a poem, a chance 
acqtiaintance, that led me the way there. It cast a magic spell 
on me, it brought a message of sympathy from one heart to 
another, it made me realize the kinship of souls. 

I recall the poem word for word even now ; it was a kind 
of invocation of goodwill, sympathy and desire to help the little 
human buds who are entrusted to our care in everyday life. He 
said : ‘ ‘ We must be worthy of the great trust reposed in us ; we 
must do our best by them ; we must help them to mature, to 
develop, to unfold their petals one by one till they bloom fully 
and are able to hold their own . ” It had a Divine tone in it. 

From that time I always read his pt)ems and other writings as 
soon as they were published. 

When I started writing in my humble way he became my 
guiding star. I still remember the joy I felt when I read his 
first and encouraging letter that he wrote me on receiving a 
copy of my first publication — ^very much like that joy I felt 
again when a letter came from him a few days ago in apprecia- 
tion of a few lines written by me in a magazine. I felt my 
modest effort was amply rewarded. He said in his letter that 
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he knew he was not fully understood yet by the Western public, 
but felt confident that in course of time, when the West 
understands the East better, all that seems strange, foreign 
and unfamiliar now in his writings will disappear. 

At one time he was almost regarded as a second Shrikrishna 
amongst us in Bengal. (Shrikrishna in our mythology was an 
incarnation of God’s loving aspect who in his young days 
played on a wonderful flute and held everyone spellbound ; the 
women of Brindaban forgot all their daily cares and sorrow, and 
went out to adore the charmer in all weathers and at all times 
whenever they heard him play !) Rabindra Nath Tagore also 
plays on a wonderful flute ! He has been playing on it for over 
forty years, but never has he played the same tune twice over. 
He never repeats himself either in words or thoughts, nor in 
rhyme or rh)rthm. 

Thoughts with him always seem to come out clothed in a 
new garb. Many of his works have been translated into Eng- 
lish, yet how can it ever be possible to convey to the English 
public the beauty of the original language as he, and he omJLy, 
can write ? He has enriched our language vastly, as he has 
enriched our thoughts. Our sweet Bengali language, under 
the paternal care of our early writers, was just beginning to 
feel her coming youth when Rabindra Nath Tagore became 
enamoured of her and vowed his eternal love to her . He entirely 
took charge of her, fashioned her and developed her until she 
became perfect. We are proud of our language to-day, and it 
is chiefly through him we can call it one of the sweetest 
languages on earth. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore does not deal solely with one par- 
ticular subject ; for, like a true poet, his whole existence is 
steeped in the intense love of Nature, the world and the whole 
universe. He feels a ‘ ‘ oneness ’ ' with everything in creation ; 
his heart is wnmg with anguish when he sees sorrow, and he 
exults in happiness when there is happiness about him. He 
adores a blade of grass, an atom of dust, just as much as he 
adores the mighty mountains and deep oceans. He loves the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the sky and infinite space and 
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time. He loves life and he loves death, for are they not all 
the Dear One’s precious gifts to us, and are tiiey not all 
wonderful ? 

He feels strong filial love for Mother Earth, and holds 
communion with her ; he appreciates her unceasing and untiring 
toil to provide her children with nourishment, comforts and 
delights ; he observes how patient and yielding she is ; he feels 
with her, and understands her thoroughly. He understands 
many things which are more or less mysteries to the majority of 
people, because he has that keen insight, that deep sympathy, 
which alone can bridge the gulf between the spiritual and 
material worlds. He is all soul, all feeling. Many a time can 
we see our true selves reflected in the mirror of his writings and 
we wonder, “ How could he know of this or of that ?” And 
we think that we could never express it so well ourselves, 
although we feel it so strongly ! 

In all his writings, from the earliest to the present day, there 
is a sad note somewhere, a search for something rare, a striving 
to attain something very hard to achieve. Often we wondered, 
“Was his love human -or Divine?” We know it now, and 
perhaps he also knows too. If his love-poems and patriotic 
songs and other writings have stirred the hearts of the young 
and given them inspiration, his sacred songs and sermons have 
done even more. They have hefted many a wound, they have 
brought peace and comfort to the stricken ones, young or old. 
They are sung and read in all the churches of Brahmo Samaj ; 
they take us nearer to God ; they give us moral strength to face 
the trials of life, and help us to rise above them all. 

His hymns are simply incomparablev-such high and exquisite 
thoughts, such simple and deep belief, such love and trust 
are expressed in them that one feels as though plunged into 
a Divine atmosphere when one sings them or hears them 
sung. 

I will attempt to translate one or two hymns composed by him 
many years ago. I should have liked to give you some of his 
later compositions, but, unfortunately, I have none with me at 
present . Afl through his life he has written many h3nnns ; they 
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are all sublime, but still, one can percdve by means of th^ 
how, step by step, he has been steadily nearing hb goal. 

Here is one ; 

Who can deprive me to-day 
Of anything in the world 
When I have Thee, Beloved, 

In my heart of hearts ? 

Many a cruel blow 

Has come on me in showers, 

But Thy nectarous touch 
Keeps me ever happy. 

What thirst has not been 
Quenched to-day, my Friend, 

When Thy hands kindly 

Hold the cup of Love to my lips?*' 

And another : 

** I know I live a useless life, 

I know I do not love Thee enough ; 

I want to go Thy way, my Father, 

But thousand obstacles are there. 

Behold how hopelessly placed I am, 

In hundred tangles 1 am caught so firm ; 

I want to break through, but I find it so hard. 

Unless Thou come to my help, my Saviour, my God. 

** Break it, Thou ! Break all my worldly pleasure. 

Stop me playing this game. 

For while, like a fool, I play about, 

The time slips away. 

‘ * Strike me hard with Thy thunder of wrath, 

Burn me well with the fire of sorrow; 

Bring tears in torrents to my eyes, my Lord, 

To wipe them with Thy Hands to-morrow. 

Empty my^ heart of earthly possessions. 

All that I value and cherish, 

So that Thou, my King, may enter 
On an everlasting lease. 

And still another : 

" r dread lest I should try to praise me 
While I am praising Thee, O Lord ; 

For I feel doubtful of my sincerity. 

1 dread lest I should grow ccmceited, my Master, 

While I am humbly serving Thee. 
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"Nothing is hidden to Thy knowledge | 

. Thou knowest all the secrets of my heart. 

No one but Thou canst know how poor and mean I am. 

When in my small voice I sing of Thy Glory, 

The world bows its head down in reverence to Thee. 

" I dread then lest I should feel vain, 

And be swallowed by darkness. 

I often dread lest 1 should cheat myself. 

Lest I should try to put me on Thy seat. ; 

Save me, Father, take pity on me, save me from these 
calamities.” 

Not only in hymns does Rabindra Nath Tagore express his 
soul so vividly, but also in his thoughts of the universe. The 
boundary of his mother-land stretches out so far that he feels as 
though belonging not to one country and one race, but to all 
countries and all races. He has a great admiration and rever- 
ence for Christ and His teachmgs, and also for Muhammad and 
Buddha, although a believer of the high doctrines of our 
Updnishads and Vedas, and a member of the Indian Theistic 
Church called Brahmo Samaj. The truth is, he believes, in 
one universal religion which has for its keystone the absolute 
goodness of God. 

Light and love he pours forth incessantly in his writings, 
making many difficult things in life easy and accessible for us, 
solving ever so many problems, explaining the deepest and 
highest philosophy in the sweetest and most simple language. 

He never seeks fame or praise. It is we who rejoice in his 
glory ; for we, at least the majority of us, are still very 
material beings, and think too much of mortal and earthly 
things ; but when he is offered any such honour his very 
soul cries out in the beautiful words that were once uttered by 
Maitreyee in the Updnishad : “What shall I do with these 
that cannot bring me immortality ?’’ 

Here I may be permitted to quote a Ime from a letter he wrote 
me in acknowledgment of the congratulations I sent him on 
being knighted : 

“ I am glad to get your letter. I take pride that you, my 
country-people, feel honoured at the honour that has been 
bestowed on me, but you would have pitied me had you only 
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known how hard it has be^ f or to bear the burden of this 

honour.” 

A dower cannot help being a dower, the sun cannot bidp 
shining upon the earth, the moon does not grow vain when 
admired ! Rabindra Nath Tagore can be likened to one of 
these. He has an unlimited amount of treasure entrusted to 
him ; we cannot help seeing how rich he is. He also cannot 
help revealing it to the world, and unconsciously enriching the 
world. Thus, he has given himself away to die world, and the 
world also has rightly recognized him as its very own. 

As I said before, all the translations of his works, though 
excellent in their way, lose somewhat of the beauty of the 
original. 

A plant transplanted in a foreign soil misses its native air, its 
native soil, and never thrives well or brings forth its beauty to its 
full extent ; perhaps the cause of its very life was in the soil and 
surroundings of its native land, so that when transplanted, even 
if it does not die, it loses in some measure its individuality. A 
language is just as much a child of a particular land as a nation 
itself. To study a nation one must sjtudy its language, for 
they are a part of each other. 

As a bird of any certain species has a particular melody all 
its own, as a flower of any particular variety has its own peculiar 
colouring and perfume, as all things in Nature have their own 
individuality, their different significance, so is it with human 
beings and their different nations and races, bom and bred in 
their own particular land, brought up amidst the habits and 
customs of centuries that are handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. And different languages are only the product 
of different nations ; it is impossible to separate one -from 
another. 

Still, I would not say that books should not be translated ; for 
translation is a kind of bridge across the ocean of ignorance of 
each other which divides two nations ; it is a kind of ‘ ‘ short 
cut ” to an unknown land ; it is the only n^ans of communica- 
tion, with a foreign nation ; it brings the different nations closer 
together. It shows, as it were, the beauty of a precious hdr- 
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loom to the outsiders which wsis hidden in a small casket for 
ages — strangers may not, at first sight, reaHae the full value 
of it. Some perseverance and true sympathy are required to 
understand and grasp the ideas and thoughts of a natkm tfiat 
took centuries to develop. We misiudge each other whmi we 
do not read and feel with our heart and soul. We should all 
feel the affinity that exists between one soul and another. 
Blessed are they who have keen feeling and sympathy and who 
have shed and are shedding their very life’s blood, as it were, 
for the cause of the human race. Such is the strivmg of 
Rabindra Nath. He is constantly calling out to us, the whole 
of mankind, to rally round the flag of God, to forget our little 
differences and petty jealousies, and to enjoy together the gifts 
and blessings of our Heavenly Father, as we are all His 
children, and all have the same claim on Him. He is con- 
stantly praying to God for peace, love, and light for the world. 
His heart has been crying and bleeding against the injustice, 
cruelty, and bloodshed that always goes on in this world in some 
form or other. This feeling of his is depicted in many of his 
character-sketches, lib soul yearns for some redress. 

In one of his hymns, which I attempt to give you in Englbh, • 
he says : 

‘‘ How can I wish to be happy, 

When so many are crying in need, 

And so many are crying in grief. 

And so many are lying in dust and shame? 

My ears are deafened with their endless cries; 

I cannot at times even hear Thee aright. 

My heart so often is full to the brim 
That words of prayer are sunk within. 

Pour Thou the nectar of hope 
On to Thy needy children. 

And bless them, O Lord. 

Lead to the right path those who have lost their way. 
And give them Thine own Shelter, 

Give Thy love to console the grieved. 

Send Thine Own Light to their tear-stained eyes. 

For himself he prays in one of the hymns thus : ‘ ‘ Thou hast 
given me much, but my desire b still unfulfilled, my troubles 
are not over, my tears are not dried yet ; the deep thirst of my 
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soul is sti31 unquenched. Thou hast given me life and the dear 
<Hies that I have ; Thou hast given me the beautiful earth, the 
Mue sky, and the soft sweet breeze ; when Thou, my Friend, 
hast given me all this Thou must give me more, for I shall not 
leave until Thou givest me Thyself.” 

When in later life he lost one of his dear ones he was not an 
atom shaken in his strong love and trust in God. Grief and 
sorrows have helped him to be what he is to-day. In sorrow 
he feels God closer. He says : 

‘ ‘ Anything, anything that comes from my Friend is wel- 
come ; why should I mind sorrows ? They lose their sting and 
fall softly on my heart as so many flowers, and I press them 
hard to my heart to feel His touch. ’ ’ 

How many of us can feel like this when sorrow visits us ? But 
we admire it, and perhaps unconsciously we gather strength 
and hope, and we are uplifted in our time of trouble. 

In conclusion, I would like to give you a few lines in trans- 
lation from his poem called “After Death,” which he 
composed in memory of a dear relation : 


“ It is all over to-day — 

All life’s mistakes 
And wrongs are over ; 

The throbbing of the heart 
And the beating of the pulse 
Are stopped ! 

All good and bad, 

All doubt and grudge. 

Are no more. 

Peace ! Let peace reign supreme 
And all earthly feeling 
Be burned with the body. . . . 

“ In vain you offer 
These pretty flowers. 

In vain you are shedding 
Tears of grief 1 
And you who were 
His sworn envies, in vain 
You are forgiving him now. 

Unlimited consolation has he 
In that ever silent ojuntry. . . . 
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‘^Has he gone? Or is he still here? 

Has he wakened? Or gone to sleep? 
Who shall answer this? . . . 

‘Ms he feeling tired at the 
End of his earthly journey? 

Or is he already feeling refreshed? 

Has he yet started towards 
A new destiny? 

Can anyone escape it, 

When once caught into an Existence? . . 

“Say what you like; judge him; 

Pass your opinion : 

Nothing will touch him now. 

He is born now 
In Eternity. . . . 

“ He is not as he was ; 

He will not come back, 

To share your happiness and sorrow. 

As he shared before. 

He is gone 1 Let him go t 
Let him be forgotten then. . . . 

“ I know not why we come here. 

And why we work, 

And why, at the end of our work, 

Our worn-out lives leave the 
Shore of this world. . . . 

“ We care not whether we are appreciated 
By those we leave behind ; 

We do not barter, 

We cannot order, 

Our lives. ... • 

“Why do we come and go? 

Why do we meet? 

Why do we make friends and foes? 

Why do we feel hope and love and hatred 
In our heart, when life is 
So short? 

Why so much sorrow and happiness 
In life? 

Why are we tied down 

To numerous duties? . . . 
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“ What was unfinished here. 

What was checked and discouraged. 

Could that be finished 

S(»newhere hereafter? . . . 

*' What seemed meaningless and unreal in life. 

And scattered about in pieces. 

Has Death gathered them together in his basket. 
And filled them with 
Meaning and reality now?” 


NOTE 

By a most unfortunate mistake, for which the Council 
of the East India Association take this opportunity of 
expressing their regret, the name of Sir William Mack- 
worth Young, IC.C.S.I., was included amongst the casualties 
of the year. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Tuesday, May 29, 1917, at which a paper was 
read by Mrs. N. C. Sen, entitled “ The Laureate of India.” The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Carmichael, g.C.S.i., g.c.i.e., k.c.m.g., occupied the 
chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were 
present : Lady Carmichael, Sir James Wilson, K.c.s.i., and Lady Wil- 
son, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i.. Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 
K.C.I.E., Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, k.c.i.e.. Colonel C. E. Yate, 
C.S.I., C.M.G., M.P., Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.E., Sir Charles Armstrcmg, 
Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, C.S.I., Mrs. Abbas Ali Baig, Sir Herbert and 
Lady Holmwood, Mr. Samual Digby, c.i.E., Lady Duke, Lady Simeon, 
Lady Katharine Stuart, Princess Sophia Duleep Singh, Hon. Mr. C. B. 
Ponsonby, Lady Kensington, the Right Rev. Bishop and Mrs. Cople- 
stone. Rev. and Mrs. Rowley, Mr. and Mrs. Barker, Miss Scatcherd, 
Rev. F. Penny, Mrs. Clarke Kennedy, Miss M. Sorabji, Mrs. Sassoon, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Sassocxn, Mrs. Belilios, Mrs. Tudor Freer, Mr. 
K. K. Mathue, Mr. A. E. L. Emanual, i.c.s., Mr. H. N. Sen, Mr. 
Kidway, Mrs. Drury, ^Ii^s Swainson, Mrs. Grigg, Mr. T. A. Chettiar, 
Mr. S. G. Gayatonde, Mr. Simenonds, Mrs. Beverley, Captain T. W. 
Rollestone, Miss Talbot Ready, Mr. Robinson Smith, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Mrs. Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Giles, Miss Dtmderdale, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. Firoz Khan, Miss Beck, Mr. Edmund Russell, 
Mr. K. Ismail, Mrs. Couchman, Mrs. Drakonles, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. 
N. C. Sen, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mrs. Kinneir-Tarte, Miss Boyd, 
Mrs. Newton, Mrs. Farquharscm, Mrs. Wadde Love, Mrs. R. G. A. 
Thomscm, Mrs. M. T. Jackson, Mrs. Simon, Mrs. Delbanco, Mrs. H. P. 
Cobb, Mrs. Powys, Mr. Duncan Irvine, Mrs. R. S. Dantra, Mrs. Lee 
Mitchell, Miss Nigil, Miss Wade, Mr. Flewker, Mr. S. Haji, Mrs. 
Westbrook, Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Dhar, Dr. S. A. Kapadia, Mr. E. J. 
Khory, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Brandt, Miss Handley, Miss Morris, the 
Misses Murphy, Mr. A. M. Ahmad, Syed Erfan Ali, Miss Grose, Miss 
Claridge, Mrs. Tucker, Miss Butt, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Ahmad, Mr. 
Mansukhan, Mr. G. Jacob, Rev. W. Broadbent, Mrs. F. A. White, 
Mr. N. N. Wadia, Miss Ashworth, Miss R. Powell, Mr. F. P. Mar- 
chant, Mr. and Mrs. Love, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. Roberts, Mrs, 
Simpson, Mr. H. K. Gupta, Mr. Razzaq, Mr. T. W. Arnold, Mr. W. F. 
Dingwall, Mr. M. M. Beaumont, Mr. P. K. Acharya, Miss Sykes, Mr. 
C. M. Shuja-uddin, Mr. M. H. Rana, Mr. W. Hassanally, Miss M. 
Meredith Beaumont, Mr. H. Isphani, Mr. F. W. Thomas, Lieut. - 
Colonel A. S. Bohel, Mrs. Sinclair Guthrie, Mrs. Collis, Miss Stephen- 
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son, Mrs. Norie, Mrs. Creagh-Osbome, Miss Blanche Ford, and Dr. J. 
Pollen, C.I.E., Hon. Secretary. 

Sir AjhJndel Aaxnwsi. said that the Council of the East India Asso- 
ciation had asked him to express a very cordial welcome to Lord Car- 
michael on his return to this country. He was an old member of the 
Association, and he was sure that all present wished him a very cordial 
welcome on his return. The meeting would remember that during Lord 
Carmichael’s absence frcan this country for nine years he had had the 
unique experience of being the Governor of Victoria, which the speaker 
would call one of the kingdoms of Australia, and also of Bengal, one of the 
provinces of India, and with this quite unique experience of two entirely 
different sections of the British Empire it would be appreciated that he 
had a great advantage in being able to assist in solving the great problems 
that lie before the Government for the furtherance of the unity of the 
Empire. 

The Hon. Secretary said letters of regret at not being able to attend the 
meeting had been received from Lord Curzon for Lady Curzon, frona 
Lady Minto, Lady Ampthill and Lady Crcmier, and from the Poet 
Laureate and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The Chairman called upon Mrs. Sen to read her paper, which was 
then read. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my duty now to say some- 
thing ; what I say will be very short. 1 am very grateful to Sir Arundel 
Arundel for what he said about me at the beginning of the meeting, and 
I am grateful to you for the way in which you received his words. I 
was very glad to be in India, although it was<Jhly for a short time, not 
long enough to learn as much about India as I suppose most of you know, 
so I am not going to thrust any of my ideas upon you. But I will say 
this ; that one of the things which make me most glad that 1 went to 
India is that I there met and got to know Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore; 
another of them is that I met Mrs. Sen. In consequence 1 have been 
asked to take the chair at this meeting. 1 am very glad to see that so 
many people here take an interest in Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore; there 
are, of course, many who take an interest in him in many parts of the 
world, even in India. There are some in Bengal who take a sort of 
interest which I do not think anybody here takes in him. When it was 
my duty to hand to Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore the papers connected 
with the Nobel Peace Prize — which I am sure we are all glad to know 
that he received — I did it at an evening party at Government House to 
which I invited a good many people. I rmember saying to one lady 
who was present that 1 hoped she was pleased that Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore was receiving this prize. She rather surprised me by telling me 
that she was not at all pleased, for she thought the Bengalis toc^ far too 
much interest in bombs and explosives and things of that sort, and there- 
fore she and many other people deeply regretted that the Nobel Prize 
should go to him. I do not think that there is anybody here who takes 
that sort of v»w, which seemed to me a little far fetched. I am not 
gcwg to say, anything about Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore; probably you 
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have all read loore of his writings than I have. 1 dare say if 1 bad not 
been Governor of Bengal I should know them better, for I should have 
more time to do many things which 1 would have liked to hkve done* 
There are others here who are going to speak-"! see the pamiBs. of 
several — and as I notice that each of them is allowed ten minutes — at 
least those are the orders laid before me — ^you have some interesting 
minutes before you, and I will not keep you away from them any longer. 

Bishop CoFLESTONE said he was sorry he was not prepared to deal , 
as he would have liked with the subject of the paper to which they had 
listened with so much pleasure. He was glad that he had had an oppor- 
tunity in his work in India, of knowing that which enabled him to 
appreciate to some extent the Indian side of the thoughts of such a poet 
as they had been hearing and reading about. It had been his happiness 
to know a good many members of the poet’s family, and he could trace 
back the root of his genius and great poetical talent to his most dis- 
tinguished and noble father. The speaker had the honour of some slight 
acquaintance with him, and had diligently studied his works, and his 
opinion was that he was a man of deep philosophical insight and of a 
truly poetic spirit ; and what was much more was the extremely pious 
character of all his thoughts. He had lived a noble and self-denying 
life, an instance of which was the way in which he had dealt with the 
affairs of his firm when they were in difficulties. Another member of the 
family the speaker had had the honour of knowing was the first Indian 
to obtain a place in the Indian Civil Service, and was for a long time a 
member of the judicial branch in Bombay. What impressed the speaker 
mainly, in the writing S^'Rabindra Nath Tagore was how permeated 
with the sense of the Divine Presence he was, and how convinced that 
there had been in the people of the Indian race from long ages past a 
deep spiritual sense of that Divine Presence. That was the inner mean- 
ing that the Maharshi found in those often very obscure and perhaps 
sometimes almost grotesque forms of parable which Indian writings con- 
tained. Rabindra Nath’s poems were full of such touches. Sometimes, 
for instance, after a lovely description of sunset or of personal feeling 
there was some little short sentence which seemed to carry one into a 
dreamy, almost unreal, world, as when it was said : " There at the river 
in the little boat the little imknown man plays upon his lute.” The 
speaker wished in conclusion to thank Mrs.^Sen very much for her paper 
and the audience for their kind attention. 

Mr. H. G. W’ells said that he was very sorry indeed to say he could 
not make speeches. It had always been a matter of regret to him, and 
he had never regretted it so much as upon this occasion, because he. would 
so gladly have expressed his intense appreciation of the beautiful paper 
which had been read and of something much more beautiful which lay 
behind it. He thought it was no slight to Mrs. Sen, no slight even to 
that very great poet. Sir Rabindra Nath Tagwe, to say that they both ■ 
stood for something still greater and scanething with which English 
people were only just beginning to be properly acquainted. This was the 
Indian mind, which was a mind of singular richness and singular 
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delicacy, with a wcmderful gentleness ; a mind that in spite of all that 
it had already done in the past, was still, he believed, destined to make 
its chief contributions to the human synthesis in the years that lay ahead. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali said he had ccone from a sick bed in order to express 
his appreciation of Mrs. Sen*s skilfully written paper and his admiration 
for that wonderful genius, the flower of modem Indian literature, 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. In making a few remarks on the subject he 
would like to take three definite aspects from which to view the message 
of Rabindra Nath. In the first place he was a brilliant literary ratna^ a 
great force in literature not only in India, but, if he might say so, all 
over the world. Mr. Wells, in that fine book of his just published, 

God the Invisible King,*' bore testimony to the value of Tagore's 
devotional poetry. There was a universal recognition of our poet’s 
tranquil sublimity of thought and style. But we must realize all this in 
its true setting. As Mr. Wells had very aptly put it, in the speech which 
they had just heard, those qualities linked themselves with the best of 
what India not only has produced, but is going to produce in the future. 
He would like to point out that all this was only one, although the 
greatest, indication of a spirit that was permeating Indian literature in 
all its vernaculars. The speaker was familiar with Urdu literature, and 
he could see in the poetry of men like Iqbdl and Hdli something of the 
same striving after the universal, something of the desire to interpret 
nature, and the human spirit which is brought into relations with nature, 
so that we should feel that that wonderful power of speech which we 
possess as human beings is given to us not tijjconceal thought, not even 
merely to express it, but to develop and cultivate thought and emotion. 

So much for the literary side, but he thought that Tagore had also a 
call to our attention and admiration as the greatest seer of India at the 
present day. Mrs. Sen had given numerous specimens of Tagore's 
hymnology, and the speaker thought that all felt, in spite of the 
inadequacy of translations, what a wcmderful sense of the nearness of 
God to man was to be found in it. It was not an echo of other people’s 
thoughts, but an intense expression of a gifted soul's own spiritual 
experiences. As such it found an echo in us — ^in our poor struggling 
unregenerate htimanity. For seers like Tagore represented the essence 
of that universal religion which people were groping for all over the East 
and the West. That was wkat made God the Invisible King " such a 
remarkable book. But there was one clear antithesis. Mr. Wells 
hankered after a finite and a tentative God. Our Eastern quest was for 
the Infinite and the Absolute. 

The third point the speaker would wish to speak about was led up to 
from this : that Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore was not only a great force in 
literature, a great seer who could see visions of the future, but also a 
practical educationalist. The speaker thought that many present must 
have seen the recent book of Mr. Pearson's on the great school at Bolpur. 
When read and interpreted in the light of the poetry of Rabindra Nath 
one realized that the Indian seer had a visiem that after all was not so 
visionary as some people would have it to be. One realized that the 
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Indian seer sets before himself a stem practical task, the task of apply- 
ing all the greatest thought of the past to the present, and even more 
to the future. In that respect the speaker considered that Rabindra 
Nath spoke to the rising generation, the young people who will make 
the India of the future. Although he did not claim for the Bolpur 
school any greater merit than that it was an experiment, he did claim 
that it was an experiment which tried to bring out the best thought of 
India and to apply it to the most plastic intellects of India. He hoped 
to see from the school great future developments. He had met <Mie 
alumnus of the school in Lcaidon, who was studying sculpture, and his 
mental attitude towards art struck the speaker as a very hne testimony 
to the work the school was doing. He was not so much interested in 
the technique, although he was studying technique ; he was not content 
with merely looking at and studying the works on sculpture that were to 
be found in this country and in Europe or America ; but he tried to express 
out of all that he saw and studied the quintessence of thought and art, 
and to apply it to Indian conditions and the teaching he had obtained at 
Bolpur. The speaker considered that this threw scone light upon the 
methods that should be applied to educational problems in India — ^not 
merely to copy, or lightly and airily to set aside, the results of experi- 
ments in other places, but carefully to bring all those into relation 
with our own minds and characters and history and civilization. 

Mr. Abbas Ali Baig said that he had great pleasure in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mrs. Sen for her admirable paper. All present would agree 
with him that it had lifted, the audience from prosaic commcmplaces to the 
higher region of poetic thought. Had Mr. Rudyard Kipling, from whom- 
a letter had been received by the Hon. Secretary, been present, he might 
perhaps have said that while she was reading her paper even the clouds 
were thundering their applause ; and if the lady who had been mentioned 
by Lord Carmichael had been among the audience she might possibly 
have disagreed, and said they were rumbling and roaring out their dis- 
approval. The speaker thought that the value of the lecture which had 
been delivered had been enhanced by its introductory portion, in which 
Mrs. Sen had very concisely traced the growth of those literary activities 
in modem Bengal which had moulded the Bengali language, now being 
enriched by the scoigs of Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, which, as Mrs. Sen 
had told the meeting, were a source of inspiratimi and of high ideals to 
his countrymen. Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore seemed to commune with 
Nature as Wordsworth did before him, and the spiritual bent of his 
mind had given a touch of purity to his writings. The poet possessed 
the double gift of a creative effort in his own language and of repro- 
ducing his thoughts in an equally attractive garb in another language, 
English, although Mrs. Sen had ix>inted out that the beauty and melody 
of the original could not be translated. But the translations, such as 
they were, had brought a wider circle of readers in touch with the poet’s 
mind. The Indian Muse had never been silent even during great ctm- 
vulsums. In addition to the names of the poets that Mrs. Sen had mot- 
tioned, many more could be given frcnn all parts of India. In a neigh- 
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touring Province, Kili, for instance, had exercised as gr^t an influence 
on the minds of the younger generation of Moslems. His poems aroused 
them to a proper sense of their present condition, and had quickened their 
impulses towards the higher destiny which they see before them. Sis 
Rabindra Nath Tagore’s poems, however, were more varied, and ranged 
over a larger field. Mrs. Sen had given the meeting an idea of the 
subtle and indefinable influences of the poet’s genius to elevate the soul, 
to move the emotions, and to stir the senses to a quicker perception of 
things. He was sure that all present would agree with him that Mrs. Sen 
had very richly earned a cordial vote of thanks. 

Sir Arundel Arundel said he wished to support the vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Sen. On the subject of the paper the speaker had asked him- 
self, how was it that this man of whom nobody in this country had heard 
not a great many years ago, who was not an Englishman, and to whom 
the English language was a foreign language, or had been at the outset, 
had gone, one might say, to the gates of the Immortals, had knocked at 
their door, and was claiming kinship with them? What was it he had 
done? What was it he had said? It seemed to the speaker that the 
answer could be put somewhat in this way : There was a mystic king- 
dom of thought which was common to the sages and the saints, to the 
prophet, the priest, and the poet ; they all had admittance there, and 
they all had something to say. The sage gives tidings of open secrets of 
the Universe; the saint and the priest will tell of their gleams of the 
beatific vision; and the prophet would report his insight into the future., 
But the poet would tell you something atout^em all. The speaker's 
interpretation was that Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore had entered into this 
spirit land. He had been, if one might use such language, in the 
Sanctuary of Creation, and had been sending to the world through his 
poems, and to-day through Mrs. Sen, the message of what he saw and 
felt and thought. To the speaker, therefore, it seemed that the meet- 
ing owed a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Sen for having put this before them. 
There was one thing he must venture to tell Mrs. Sen — it is only the 
small poets who are locally owned, and few know much about them 
beyond their own little kingdom ; but the great poets belong to all the 
world, and so we Westerners in England claim a share in the ownership 
of the Laureate of India. He was sure that all present would agree 
that Mrs. Sen deserved sincere thanks for helping on Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s work in bringing together the people of the East and of the 
West, and thus taking a share in the building up of the British Empire. 
The speaker also wished to propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
who, in spite of the thunder and the rain, had been good enough to 
attend, and had presided over a most successful meeting. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, Mrs. Sen asks me to speak 
for her as well as for myself. On her behalf I am to tell you how glad 
and how thankful she is for the interest you have shown in her lecture, 
and that she hopes you will continue to deserve her thanks by taking 
still greater interest in the subject. For my own part I merely thank you 
for having allowed me to have a very pleasant afternoon. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE STATE AND 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS OF RUSSIA 

By Baron A. Heyking, ph.d., d.c.l. 

The current idea of Russia amongst foreigners, especially before the 
Revolution, was that of a backward country with a torpid population, con- 
demned to stagnation. 1 shall try to show that the Russian nation, even 
under the rule of the Tsars, was moved by unceasing aspirations after 
progress, and now that the fetters of Tsardom and bureaucracy have 
fallen, it has assumed the character of an advanced democracy. 

Broadly speaking, the foundation of contemporary Russia is the work 
of Peter the Great, but eveii his genius must have failed to create a social 
structure so lasting and so capable of further development, had not the 
material at his command been equal to his great task. Let us charac- 
terize the founder and his material, the Russian nation, in a few words. 

Peter the Great has often been accused of not having been sufficiently 
national in his reforms. Of course he believed in Western European 
methods. He had travelled widely, for the purpose of self-instruction, 
and also spent some time in England in order to acquaint himself with 
.^glish life and methods. But none the less his personality and his 
whole life bear the characteristic features of Russian individuality. His 
aims were broad in the extreme, one might almost say immeasurable; his 
principles of action radical in the highest possible degree. He devoted 
himself to the task set before him with passionate self-renunciation, 
unreservedly serving his country with all the power at his command, 
even to the extent of passing the death sentence on his only son, who 
had dared to endanger his life-work by plotting with the reactionary 
party against him. At the same time, this all-powerful autocrat was as 
unsophisticated and simple in his behaviour towards all with whom he 
came into contact as Russians generally are. 

From his own point of view Peter the Great was certainly right to 
revert to Western European methods of State organization. He realized 
that the only way by which Russia could secure herself against European 
aggression was by applying European methods. When the Japanese 
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ports, as the result of a quarrel with England, had been bombarded bjr 
British men-of-war, the Japanese nation realized that the European foe 
could only be held back by opposing him with their own weapons. That 
was the commencement of the European reforms of -Japan and of her 
world-power. In the same way, when Northern Russia had been invaded 
by the armies of Charles XII. of Sweden,^and the untrained warriors of 
Peter the Great had been badly beaten at Narva, Peter bad only one 
course open to him, namely, to reorganize his army on European lines, to 
supply them with the same up-to-date weapons, and use the same methods 
of warfare as those to which Charles owed his victory. That was the 
beginning of Russia’s world-power. By the Battle of Poltava Russia 
was saved from Swedish supremacy. If Peter the Great had not had 
the foresight to reform the Russian army in this way, the north of Russia 
would undoubtedly have fallen a prey to Sweden. His reforms, therefore, 
must be regarded as constituting the right procedure for insuring to 
Russia the position she now occupies. 

Peter the Great has also been criticized for his uncompromising attitude 
towards any elements in Russia which opposedjhim. But his true great- 
ness manifested itself in his undeterred steadfastness, and his clear per- 
ception of the impossibility of carrying out his great reforms if hampered 
by the retrograde members of his antiquated Council of Boyars and the 
hitherto unchecked, conservative power of the clergy. 

The material upon which he had to work — ^the Russian nation— con- 
sists at present of people two-thirds of whom speak the Russian language 
and belong to the Greek Orthodox faith or tg. religious sects akin to it, 
the remaining third being composed of various other races. The Great 
Russians, who are the centre and kernel around which the Empire crystal- 
lized, were Slavs. In appearance they were tall and of powerful build, 
with regular features, fair complexions, and blue eyes. The type is best 
preserved in some parts of the previously free State of Novgorod and in 
the forest regions of the north, while in the centre and east of Russia 
the population has somewhat changed its original type by the assimila- 
tion of Finnish and Mongolian tribes, with pronounced cheek-bones, 
round noses, and irregular facial contours. The Little Russian, in t^- 
south of Russia, possesses all the features of the Southern races, being 
dark, vivacious, endowed with a rich imagination, and devoted to music 
and poetry. • 

The language of the Great and Little Russians is sonorous. It is rich 
in vocabulary and inflexions of the verb, and presents one of the most 
perfect mediums for expressing the deepest thoughts and the most subtle 
emotions of the soul. It is very adaptable to the description of all the 
varied circumstances of life. It is the surest guarantee of the future of 
the Russian nation, being in itself a monument of greatness and of intel- 
lectual wealth 'and strength. I have met Englishmen in Russia who, 
without having lost touch with their English nationality, had become 
quite enthusiastic about the beauty of the Russian language. It is 
probably also due to this superiority of the language that among the 
leadii^ theorists of Slavophilism and Panslavism in Russia, not only 
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Kussian,* but also German names are founds such as MhUer, Freygang, 
Dahl^ Grot, and others. The genius of such literary giants as Pushkin, 
Lormontoff, Gogol, Al«ds and Leo Tolstoi, TurgoiieS, Dostoievsky, and ' 
others, would have been of little effect had they not had at their command 
the Russian language, in which the Russian soul has found its most perfect 
expression. 

Contemporary Russia has been “ gathered,” as it is put in historic 
Russian Iwguage, first of all by the Great Russians. 

The foundation of this great Empire has been the result of the energy, 
valour, and strong-headed statesmanship of the Muscovite Tsars, who 
in a series of victorious wars overcame the Tartars, the Poles, the Livonian 
Order, the Swedes, the Northern Russian Republics of Pskoff and Nov- 
gorod, and the rebellious Little Russians, and succeeded everywhere in 
establishing their rule. In addition, a series of enterprising private 
individuals like Yermak, the conquerm* of Siberia, helped to increase the 
territory of the Empire, rendering frar Russia similar services to those 
rendered by Raleigh, Francis Drake, Cook, and many others, for England. 
Thus the Great Russians have been the founders, augmenters, and pre- 
servers of the Empire. But none the less it cannot be overlooked that 
the above-mentioned one-third of Russia’s population which belongs to 
other races, as, for instance, the Poles, the Lithuanians, the Baltic Ger- 
mans, the Finlanders, the Letts, the Esthonians, the Caucasians, and the 
different tribes inhabiting the south-east and the east of the Empire, had 
also a certain share in that achievement. Of course, half-civilized races, 
such as the Samoyeds, Ralmuks, Kirghiz, Yakuts, Kamtchadale, and so 
on, could not possibly exercise any influence on Russian history. On the • 
other hand, people who were, at the time of their conquest by Russia, 
more advanced in civilization than the Great Russians themselves were 
bound to exercise an influence on the destinies of the Empire. 

By the law of the Empire the population was divided into four groups 
or classes — ^the Clergy, the Nobility, the Burghors, and the Peasants. 
Their several functions in the State and in the social fabric of the nation 
differed considerably. Religion and Church have always been of para- 
'Njnount importance in Russia. The Russian is by nature religious; he 
likes his whole life to be in constant touch with religious practices, and 
he attaches great importance to Church ceremonies. He strictly observes 
religious holidays, and is a conscientious *church-goa‘. He keeps fast- 
days, worships before the ikons with which every home is adorned, and 

* Madame Olga Novikoff, Russian Slavophile as she is, feels obliged to 
admit the following fact. Referring to the same subject, in ” Russian 
Memories ” (Jenkins), p. 297, she writes: 

“ Every Russian — even those with scanty and suporficial education — 
should always remember certain names with gratitude. 

" Let me take a few names at random. The best friend of the Slavonic 
cause was Hilferding. The great Academician, A. Behr, has opmed 
Russia's eyes to our fishing riches, a great branch of our commerce. 
Ostaken, who took the Russian name of Vostokofi, was the author of 
‘ Slavonic Philology.’ . . . Then there were Barclay de Tolly, Todtleben, 
and many others, who will always hve in our history.” — A. JR. 
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' frequently' makes the sign of the Ooss. Rdigkm has, up to the {H'esent, 
{^yed a very important part in the life of ti^ nation, and has acquired 
^ « mmre national significance than in any other European country. 

The national position of the Orthodox Church in Russia has been deter- 
mined by the particular course of historic events. Although the Christian 
faith was introduced into Russia from Byzantium, and, moreover, the 
High, or so-called “ Black,” clergy in Russia belonged during the ninth 
and tenth centuries for the most part to the Greek nationality, the Greek 
Orthodox Church soon acquired a Russian national character. The 
Apostles of the Slavs, Cyril and Methodius, translated the Greek liturgical 
books into the Slavonic language, and thus gave to the Russian Orthodox 
Church its own national service. When Constantinople in 1453 was 
conquered by the Turks, the independence of the Russian Orthodox 
Church from her previous religious metropolis became assured. 

At the head of the Russian Church stood the Patriarch of Moscow^ 
who occupied a position independent of State rule. Peter the Great 
considered it necessary for the centralization of power to abolish the 
Patriarchate and replace it by the Holy Synod, which up to the present 
time has been composed of the high dignitaries of the Church appointed 
by the Tsar, and one representative of the lay element, the Supreme 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, whose duty it is to watch the interests of the 
State. The resolutions of the Synod required to be sanctioned by the 
Tsar, and as the Synod controls all the administration of the Church, 
including its financial afifairs, the Tsar became its all-powerful guardian. 
He did not care to interfere in questions of rel^ious dogma, which were 
left to be settled by theTserkovni Sobor (the Church Council); but in other 
respects Peter the Great made the Church an instrument of the State, and 
himself and the State instruments of the Church. 

This form of State government cannot be called “ Caesaro-Papacy,” as 
it is sometimes named erroneously ; but at any rate the Russian Orthodox 
Church is a national State institution. 

The father and predecessor of Peter the Great, Tsar Alexis Michael- 
ovitch, commanded the Patriarch Nikon to correct mistakes in the trans- 
lation of the Holy Books. Nikon’s corrections, which were by no means'^ 
a reform, but were only meant to be an improvement of the texts which 
had been transcribed, with many mistakes, by ignorant monks, brought 
about a religious schism, by "which those who refused to accept the cor- 
rections of Nikon broke away and formed a separate body called the 
“ Old Believers.” These Old Believers had to endure many hardships 
until the year 1905, when they were recognized by the Russian Govern- 
ment. However, the Orthodox Church has still the prerogative of re- 
ligious propaganda, while all other denominations are forbidden to 
proselytize. , 

The religious mind of the Russian people has also found expression in 
numerous religious sects, of which many bear distinct traces of higher 
spiritual conceptions and purer ethical jx'inciples. 

The veneration of the numerous saints is another feature of the same 
order. Lectures describing their pious lUe, charity, Christian forbearance, 
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and confidence in God, form a most popular pastime among the peasants 
at village social gatlterings. 

Up to the time of Peter the Great, the clergy were the chief cepre- * 
sentatives of national culture. When the House of Runk,'the founder of 
the Empire, had died out, the nation turned to Philaret, Patriarch of 
Moscow, asking him to crown his son, Michael Romanoff, Tsar of Russia. 

Peter the Great, as has been said before, revised the position of the 
clergy in the State and gave precedence to the nobility. 

It fell to the lot of the Russian nobility to become the chief factor 
of progress, of learning, and of intellectual development in Russia. They 
were able to fulfil this mission because they were not a caste or class, 
but an estate or group which constantly recruited itself from the various 
strata of the population, and stood in the closest connection with it. 
The old feudal idea of nobility, derived from the possession of land, had 
been abolished by the Tartar yoke. Later on, the surviving renmants 
of the old Boyars were suppressed through the drastic measures of Ivan 
the Terrible and his successors. Peter the Great encountered no diffi- 
culty in establishing a new nobility founded on the idea of State service. 
On the other hand, only members of old noble families were admitted to it. 
Catherine the Great rescinded that condition, but still the State service 
remained in practice accessible only to noblemen, and in addition they 
had the privilege of possessing serfs. 

Thanks to the liberal reforms of Alexander II., these restrictions were 
abolished. Henceforth the Government service was open to everyone. 
The right to become an hereditary nobleman was acquired by all who 
had reached the rank of actual State Councillors, Lieutenant-Generals, - 
or Vice-Admirals, or those who had received the Order of St. Vladimir. 
These distinctions were earned by a great number of persons, and this 
put the qualification for nobility on a very broad basis. By the abolition 
of serfdom the democratization of the principle of aristocracy was carried 
a step further, seeing that the nobility lost that privilege, which was 
tantamount to the right of owning land, as land without serfs had no 
value. 

.Since 1861 the Russian nobility have sold the greater part of their 
land, chiefiy to peasants, descendants of serfs; and being no longer in 
possession of land they have become a group of State employees, people 
engaged in liberal professions, representatives of provincial self-govern- 
ment, and so forth. This virtual revolution has brought about a closer 
connection between the nobility and the rest of the population, and has 
been facilitated by the absence of titles and by the custom of addressing 
noblemen by their surnames and patronymics just like anybody -else. 
Moreover, marriages took place between members of the nobility and 
other groups of the population without any suggestion of mesalliance. 

It is true that Russia has also a titled nobility, but this does not tcike 
precedence in any way over the untitled nobility, except in the case of 
members of the Imperial House before the revolution. The numerous 
princes were the offspring of the feudal Rurik princes, or were descended 
from Tartar or Caucasian princes. Representatives of other titled classes 
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—counts, barons, “ vons,” etc. — held that linei^ for the most part from 
conquered provinces, as, for instance, Poland, the Baltic provinces, or ]Ftn- 
- land. But as a title in Russia is not necessarily connected with wealth 
or political influence, it is of little jH-actical value. Socially, nhble lineage 
is less thought of in Russia than in any other European country. More- 
over, plutocratic tendencies and the power exercised by the possession 
of wesdth play in Russia a comparatively small part. Clever and gifted 
men, of whatever origin, can rise to the highest honours and position. 
For instance, Admiral Makarof, General Kuropatkin, and many others, 
were of peasant origin. 

With few exceptions, as, for instance, in the case of the founder of 
modern Russian literature, Lomonossofl (1711-1765), who was the son 
of a peasant, the chief poets, artists, literary and learned men, all belonged 
to the nobility. Zhukovsky, Pushkin, Lermontofl, Gogol, Turgenieff, 
Dostoievsky, and Tolstoi, came from the land-owning nobility. This 
gives some idea of the important part which the Russian nobility have 
played in the intellectual development of the nation. It can be asserted 
that in Russia before the revolution, roughly speaking, jtlmost anyone 
of importance belonged to the nobility, but that, on the other hand, there 
was no insurmountable obstacle to anyone becoming a nobleman. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in their inception and position the Russian 
nobility differ absolutely from the plutocratic aristocracy of Great Britain. 
Russia has no nobility in the English sense of the word. There is no 
room and no necessity for it in Russia. Her nobility occupied the posi- 
tion, and has the character and importance, of the gentry or upper middle- 
class in England. This difference bore out the democratic character of 
the Russian Empire, which may be described before the revolution as a 
democracy furnished with a bureaucracy administered by a supreme 
autocratic power. 

The third group, the burghers, “ Meshtchanie,” is not very well defined 
at the present time, as the greater part of the nobility have, as mentioned 
above, taken up their residence in the towns, the population of which is 
also mixed with a large number of peasants who have left the land in 
order to gain a livelihood elsewhere. The Meshtchanie were composed 
originally of the merchant and artisan class. The merchants were in- 
tended by Peter the Great to form a close corporation, but later on various 
laws interfered with these limitations, with the result that from a practical 
point of view there seems at present no intrinsic necessity for a special 
group of burghers. 

On the other hand, the fourth group, the peasants, form up to the 
inresent a well-defined separate body, endowed with special privileges 
and obeying special r^ulations. This group is the real mainstay of 
Russia, as Russia, broadly speaking, is a peasant State. Up to 1861 the 
peasants were serfs in the sense of being “ glebse adscrij^ ” — that is to 
say, they were bound to remain at their place of abode, and belonged to 
the proprietors of the land. Broadly sp>eaking, serfdom was a patriarchal 
form of social structure; the brutality which naturally resulted from the 
system was in some cases mitigated by the practical interest which kindly 
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laadlc^ds took in the welfare of their serfs, by the common religion and 
race of both, and by the naturally gentle and forbearing nature of the 
Russian. But of course this deplorable system led to abuses, and to a 
state of dependence bordering on slavery. It condemned the greater 
part of the population of Russia to a state of perpetual stagnation and 
an utter lack of personal freedom. Agriculture was carried on by old and 
inefficient methods. A part of the land was used in common, and belonged 
to the peasant community as a whole — the “ According to the 

changes in the number of souls,” this land was constantly subdivided 
by the community under the direct control of the landlord, who had the 
right to demand a certain amount of work to be done by the peasants 
on his own estate in return for their allotment. When serfdom and the 
right of the landlord to the labour of the peasants was abolished by 
Alexander II. in i86i, the common land remained at the disposal of the 
latter, and the landlord received from the State, as compensation for the 
loss of their labour, money certificates bearing percentages, and subject 
to redemption. The State in its turn imposed upon the village com- 
munities as a whole a tax, arranging for the payment of the percentage 
to the landlord and the gradual redemption of the money certificate. 
These certificates have now all been redeemed. 

The peasant community, the mir, had to fix the amount to be paid by 
each person. It had the power to exact penalties from those who did 
not pay their quota at the right time, and even possessed the right to 
administer corporal punishment or to exile to Siberia any persons so 
condemned. To a great extent the mir thus took over the rights previ- 
ously exercised by the landlords, and the peasants found themselves 
economically in a state of even greater dependence than before the aboli- 
tion of serfdom. The harshness of this system was the direct result of 
the above-mentioned principle that the village community as a whole 
was responsible for the payment of the taxes. This system, the krugovaia 
poroukuy meant practically that the industrious, sober, and worthy peasant 
had to pay for the lazy, drunken, and worthless one. Socialistic cranks 
tried to find in the krugovaia porouka a cure for all social evils. The mir 
system was praised as a panacea and an ideal arrangement for counter- 
acting all the ills that exist, owing to the difierence between those who 
have and those who have not. Unfortunately, in practice, the advan- 
tages of the mir and of the krugovaia porouka proved to be illusory. The 
common ownership of the land involved a constant new partition of it, 
and made it impossible to improve the methods of cultivation. 

The abolition of serfdom achieved only personal freedom; it did not 
at all provide for economic prosperity and progress. The great economic 
advantages and moral value of personal ownership of the land had been 
totally left out of account by the reforms of i86i. The reformers did 
not wish to depart from the old principle that the ownership of land was 
assured to each individual through its common ownership by the village 
as a whole. But the constant increase of the population was necessarily 
followed by a corresponding decrease of the area which could be allotted 
to each person. In many parts of the country these allotments became 
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too small to maintain a family. The happy (or rather unhappy) pos- 
sessors of such allotments had therefore to look out for a living in the 
towns^ in industrial works, and so forth, and derived no real benefit from 
the theoretically glorious fact that he was a member of the mir and, as 
such, a landowner. 

On the other hand, the primitive methods of agricultural cultivation 
diminished increasingly the productivity of the soil. The average produc- 
tion of com on one acre of peasant land in Russia in the years 1899-1906 
did not exceed 670 kilogrammes, while in Western Europe such a piece 
of land would yield three times this amount. Lack of rational cultiva- 
tion of the land also produced harvest failures, which repeated themselves 
with increasing frequency, for instance, in the years 1891, 1897, 1898, 
1901, 1906, 1907, and 1908. But more than any other consideration^ 
the agrarian upheavals which followed the disasters of the Japanese War 
made it apparent to Russian statesmen that fundamental agricultural 
reforms were badly needed. 

It was the Prime Minister Stolypin who had the courage to break 
with the old methods of the mir, advising the Tsar to promulgate an 
Imperial Order on March 17, 1906, by which every village community 
received the right to decide by a majority of two-thirds whether they 
wanted to convert the common ownership of the land into freehold 
property, to be divided amongst the peasants of the village. This left 
it entirely to the peasants themselves to decide for or against private 
ownership. The advantages of private ownership, for the purpose of 
improving land culture and creating more eneigetic individual exertions 
from a sense of personal pride, are so evident that common ownership 
of the land in Russia is now gradually disappearing in favour of the former 
system. The consequence of this momentous reform will be to insure 
to the peasant community — comprising some eighty per cent, of the 
population of Russia — a secure prosperity in the future. 

Having thus reviewed the chief characteristics of the organization of 
the Empire in the past, we may consider the last phase of the evolution 
of Russia brought about by the Revolution. 

History teaches us that progressive reforms or more energetic moye- 
ments in favour of progress, as, for instance, revolutions of a progressive 
nature, are often the direct result of great shocks experienced through 
international cataclysms. Tn Russia, the Crimean War brought in its 
train, some years later, the period of the great progressive reforms of 
Alexander II. The war with Japan was followed by the October con- 
stitutional reforms. The present great war, in which Russia found 
herself in close association with her allies, is hoped to result in further 
economic, social, and political progress, suc^ as the Revolution has given 
her. 

Economic development was necessitated by the extreme deficiency of 
tpeans of communication, and by the great lack of industrial production 
and organization, which the war brought home so forcibly to the con- 
sciousness of the nation as serious menaces to its safety. Such progress 
has to be realized by the imperative necessity of developing the un- 
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bounded riches of the soil and the mineral reserves of the Empire, by 
improvements in the methods of agriculture, and by the application of 
higher technical skill in the exploitation of those reserves. The exporta- 
tion of goods from the Empire must be considerably increased so as to 
augment the trade balance of Russia, and to pay for the debt to foreign 
countries contracted during the war. 

Social and political progress was the natural result of the part played 
in the war by the Zemstvos (County Councils) and by the municipal 
authorities and peasant communities. Up to the time of the war, the 
Government was accustomed to provide for the needs of the country, 
relying exclusively on its own resources. But the requirements ‘of war, 
and especially the need of a supply of munitions on an unprecedented 
scale, made it necessary for the Government to apply to the nation at 
large for assistance in carrying on the war. That call was answered with 
the same enthusiasm as has been shown in the great emergency by the 
British. The close co-operation between the Government and the people,, 
which has borne such good fruit, was bound to make the masses conscious, 
of their own importance. Moreover, the peasants, who constitute an over- 
whelming majority of the rank and file of the army, have borne a terrible 
burden of physical and material losses in this war, and at the same time 
have felt that their power was the real foundation of the Empire. Imagine 
what it meant to the peasant, whose ordinary life was formerly confined 
to work in the fields and to family ties, to be thrown together with the 
other fighting men during the past two and a half years, discussing with 
them the reasons for t\ie conflagration and the future prospects and . 
conditions of life in general. What an incentive all that must have 
been for promoting his intellectual development and broadening his 
horizon ! The outcry of the peasant for education, for a more satisfactory 
state of well-being, and a more pronounced recognition- of his political 
importance in the structure of the State, pressed for consideration. 

Political progress was also assured by the influence which Great Britain 
was, and is, exercising in Russia in substitution for that of Berlin. English 
influence on Russia has always been rightly considered as being of a. 
liberal nature, tending to promote political reforms. Up to the Revolu- 
tion the Duma controlled to a great extent the finances of the Empire,^ 
and no law could be passed without its consent save in cases of excep- 
tional emergency provided for by the Constitution, and any criticism o£ 
the Government could be discussed in the House. But it had no decisive; 
vote in the formation of the Cabinet, which was solely responsible to# 
the Emperor, and not to the Duma. The members of the Cabinet were 
chosen and appointed in the German fashion solely by the Emperor, 
and, moreover, in the days ^before the Revolution they did not enjoy the 
confidence of the chosen representatives of the nation. The creation ol 
a Parliamentary form of Government, with its responsibility to the natiooj^ 
was therefore the necessary stepping-stone to further development. 

The necessity for progress also made itself felt in the intolerable 
bureaucratic centralization of the administration of the vast Empire as 
opposed to local self-government. # 
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Freedom of thought and conscience, and religious equality, had to be 
loured to all Russian citizens in the same way as has been done in all 
Westmi European States. The interference of religion in matters of 
fundamental interest to the State and the interference of the State in 
matters of fundamental interest to religion had to be eliminated. 

A sound constructive policy demanded the consolidation of the popula- 
tion of the Empire under the higher denominator of common citizenship, 
in the way that this has been achieved in Great Britain, the United States, 
Switzerland, and other well-organized communities where differences of 
religion and race have been reduced to secondary importance by the 
cohesion afforded in identical public interests, common duties, and the 
supreme aim of insuring to the whole the greatest amount of power and 
prosperity. Russia has already made a very promising step in that 
direction by her reconciliation with the Poles and the Finlanders, thus 
assuring their autonomy, and in the case of the Poles even their inde- 
pendence. 

It was of paramount importance that the internal order of the State 
should rest on sounder foundations than before; that, for instance, a 
recurrence of pogroms — namely, the wilful persecution of a certain set 
of people and the destruction of their property, whether they be Russian 
landowners, Jews, or others — should never again take place. Last, but not 
least, the spreading of knowledge and education was a necessary con- 
dition for any further economic and political progress. The Imperial 
Government of the past, with its bureaucratic rule, was hopelessly deficient 
in this respect. 

Russia has not yet decided whether she will adopt a republican or a 
monarchical form of government, but judging by the tenor of the Russian 
newspapers, a Republic is more likely. 

There are those who consider that Russia is as yet unripe for a Republir. 
They think the step would be too abrupt to be safe. But, after all, if 
the character of the Russian people and the course of Russian history 
are taken into account, such an advance seems to be natural. 

It has already been mentioned that not less than eighty per cent, of 
the Russian population are simple peasants, who can well understand that 
a mMter must be implicitly obeyed. But it is beyond their compre- 
h^ision that a Tsar shoui4 submit to the rule of a Parliament, and 
should accept Ministers chosen not by him, but by that Parliament. The 
peasant could not understand of what use a Tsar would be who had not 
the power to enforce his will. 

On the other hand, the direct rule of the people is a principle which is 
imfidanted in the Russian nation from remote historic times, and has 
preserved its nature hitherto in the form oPthe aforementioned village 
communities — ^tfte mir, who are self-governing, and have great adminis- 
trative power, and in many otho’ institutions and usages, as, for 
instance, the Artds, Zemstoos (County Councils), Co-operative Societies, 
and so forth, which all bear witness to the strong leaning of the Russian 
nation towards self-government and democracy. 

It can therefore be assumed that the Russian nation would understand 
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a Republic far better than a Constitutional Monarchy. It is a significant 
fact that so far since the Revolution no candidate to the throne has ven- 
tured to assert himself. In previous times of national upheavals the dis- 
order was aggravated by the fact that several pretenders appeared on 
the scene, who fought one another and prevented the country from settling 
down to normal conditions. In the present case nothing of the sort has 
happened, because everyone seems pleased to be rid not only of the Tsar, 
but of Tsardom altogether; and if no dissensions break out among the 
popular leaders, it will be apparent to all that a popular rule, with its 
accompanying freedom and equal chances for all, has come to stay. After 
all, Russia is a State of peasants, and just as in the case of the. former 
peasant States of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony the 
republican form of government seemed to be natural, so that form also 
appears to be the best for Russia. 

Moreover, it must be taken into account that the Tsar took over the 
heritage of the Tartar Khans. The Tartar rule in Russia, which extended 
over more than two hundred years, was not overthrown by violent and 
precipitous action, but was, so to say, absorbed by the Russian people. 
A great number of the Tartars became Russianized; their method of 
government consisted chiefly in extracting tribute from the people, and 
as the Khans grew more and more feeble and nerveless, the Grand Duke of 
Moscow, who acted as their vassal, found it comparatively easy to declare 
his independence much in the same way as the Majors-Domo in France 
supplanted the Kings to whom they owed their allegiance. Thus Russia 
continued to be under a epecies of Tartar rule even after the Tartars had 
disappeared. The Grand Dukes of Moscow, who declared themselves 
Tsars of Russia, did not occupy the position of the Russian Rurik princes 
of the feudal period of Russia, but became purely and simply the suc- 
cessors of the Tartar Khans. In that connection it can almost be said 
without exaggeration that only by the Russian Revolution of our time 
has Russia succeeded in throwing off the last remnants of the Tartar yoke, 
reverting to the ancient days when the Republics of Pskoff and Novgorod 
flourished. 

Again, there is speculation in England concerning the possibility of 
the establishment of a Republic in Russia. Some think that the unity 
of this huge Empire could not be maintained under this form of govern- 
ment, and that dismemberment would be inevitable. This presumption, 
however, is entirely without foundation. Switzerland, although con- 
sisting of three different nationalities, and divided into many cantons, 
which enjoy a great amount of self-government, preserves its unity, not 
by the existence of a sovereign, but through its Federal Council. Simi- 
larly, the United States of America, which embrace a great number of 
States of very different conditions and developments of culture, preserve 
their unity under the republican form of government. Russia has, by 
her Parliament and Supreme Council, organs which sufficiently assure 
her unity. But if, after all, it is found that the existence of a sovereign 
to safeguard that unity is necessary, Russia may become a Constitutional 
Monarchy. This will be decided hy^ the Constitutional Assembly, 
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A GREAT SON OF POLAND 
By Olga Novikoff 

The Moscow Gazette has just published an article on the 
great Polish poet and patriot Mickiewicz, a few extracts 
from which would, I am sure, interest English readers, 
especially now that the Polish question is undoubtedly 
coming to the front. A Russian translation of the poet’s 
most famous work, “The Book of the Polish People and 
the Polish Pilgrimage,” has just been issued. It may be 
remembered that this work, which was first published in 
1832, was placed on the “ Index ” by the Pope very soon 
after its appearance, having in the meantime called forth 
the most rapturous and reverent eulogies from authorities 
like Lammenaisand Montalembert. The Poles indeed look 
upon this book almost in the light of a national gospel. It 
was first published when its author had already settled in 
Paris, the work being directly influenced by the recent 
Polish rising, which Mickiewicz had personally witnessed. 

It seems to me,” he tvrote about that period, “ that a time 
will come when it will be necessary to be a saint in order 
to be a poet, and when divine inspiration and the compre- 
hension of mysteries unattainable to the ordinary human 
mind will be indispensable to the public success of creative 
art. I often think that, like Moses, I shall only see from 
afar the Proipiscd Land of Poetry, for 1 do not feel myself 
worthy of entering within its gates.” 

it will be seen from these words that the moral tone of 
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Mickiewicz's work is exceedingly high, and even if there is 
much in this book with which we Russians cannot agree, 
we can at least always understand and sympathize, for the 
spirit of all the author’s thoughts touches us nearly and 
deeply. 

This same divine inspiration of which he speaks, this 
combining of the poetical with the religious idea, is indeed 
well known to our own thinkers. It is to such supersensi- 
tive understanding that Dostoeffsky aspired. 

Mickiewicz, in his “ Book of the Polish People,”, comes 
before us in the combined r61es of philosopher, politician, 
religious thinker, and poet, but it is only the two latter that 
come naturally to him, for he is 6rst and foremost a poet, 
and has neither the knowledge nor the objectiveness 
essential to the task of the political historian. Nevertheless, 
his poetical intuition is indisputable, and shines through his 
every thought, and his ideals frequently resemble those of 
the Russian Slavophils, who have opened up such a wide 
and glorious horizon for the national ideal. 

Dostoeffsky, in his system of human development, assigns 
a large r61e to the Russian people. His conception stands 
on the border line between philosophy and poetry ; and 
who among us would lay aside Dostoeffsky in favour of 
even the greatest among foreign thinkers ? 

Mickiewicz’s is in no sense a political document, but as 
the lyrical confession of the author’s soul it is valuable even 
at the present day. 

Although exiled from his Ixiloved country, the poet, in 
his dreams, dwells eternally in the'dear home-land. This 
yearning of the spirit for the past, far away from sad, 
contemporary actualities, is natural, and well known to all 
romantics. It may indeed be said that in none of his works 
has Mickiewicz been so romantic as in this interesting- book. 

The work is divided into several parts, of which the first 
— “ The Book of the Polish People ” — forms an intro- 
duction. This introduction is a history of the world accord- 
ing to the Polish poet’s fancy, a history divided into two 
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epochs, the one lasting from the Creation till the martyrdom 
of the Polish people, the other from that martyrdom until 
the moment of Poland’s resurrection. This resurrection 
ushers in a new era, which Mickiewicz does not touch. 

The world’s history is an eternal struggle for freedom, 
where subjection to tyranny and victory over injustice 
constantly alternate. In those moments when injustice 
triumphs nations run wild. 

“ The Polish people alone have refrained from bowing 
down to this idol, so much so that even their language has 
failed to find a name for the worshippers of injustice. 
The Polish nation has trusted in God, knowing that he who 
honours God honours also all that is good and noble in life.” 

Injustice put an end to all this, and with its coming 
began the Polish Pilgrimage. In this way Mickiewicz 
passes to the second part of his book. “ The Soul of the 
Polish People,” he exclaims, “ that is the Polish pilgrimage.” 

Poland has territory and people, but the breath of life is 
lacking to animate these people — the breath of life called 
“ Liberty.” It is very unfortunate that Mickiewicz did not 
take the trouble to explain clearly what he meant by that 
greatly misunderstood and sometimes purposely misused 
word. In revolutionary times no doubt many words are 
used in a mad, hurried way, but very few people care to 
understand thoroughly the real sense of the word, which no 
doubt sounds well, and seems to fit in, and is accepted as 
being all right. That philological precaution is better 
realized in our days, and particularly now in Russia. But 
some hundred years ago many ideas and motives were used 
at random, heedlessly. The same may be said about the 
word “ Poland,” as representing a very confused idea. Is 
it the realm proclaimed by the Grand-Duke Nicholas — as 
destined to be freed after the.war, that is Russian Poland, 
Posen, and Galicia — or only the Russian Kingdom of 
Poland } That is not all ; what is meant by Russian 
Poland ? The real Kingdom of Poland annexed by Russia 
or does it include a part of Russia proper, Volhynia, 
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and even Smolensk, as was proclaimed by some Polish 
dreamers ? 

But let us return to our poet’s dream. It has not been 
withdrawn for ever, but it has been wafted away into the 
future, and its renewal will once more mean Poland’s 
resurrection. To attain this end is not easy. “ The Pole 
has sworn to undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy Land of 
his country’s freedom, and to continue his wanderings till 
the goal is reached.” And so, in a long sequence of 
parables and word-pictures, the poet points out to -his be- 
loved countrymen the way of their pilgrimage. Ever 
observant and thoughtful, this passionate, untiring patriot 
did not shut his eyes to the shortcomings of the people he 
strove to serve. He was ready, indeed, to forget and 
forgive all their past sins, because, in his own words, “ one 
can find a judge for every judgment and an executioner for 
every punishment.” But Mickiewicz was far from being 
either a judge or an executioner ; he was instead, on the 
contrary, a leader and a prophet “ Good people always 
judge from the good side,” and one can always forgive the 
sins of the past, when they are not repeated in the present 
The poet saw very clearly the hot-headedness of his com- 
patriots, and their constant readiness to disagree and 
quarrel on the smallest pretext. His emigrant life in Paris, 
indeed, spent almost exclusively in a Polish circle, brought 
him, in this connection, many a bitter moment. These, his 
quarrelsome brothers, Mickiewicz compares to a ship- 
wrecked crew, who, instead of devising means of escape 
from the desert island on which tfiey have been stranded, 
spend all their time in quarrelling about who w’as to blame 
for the shipwreck ! 

The pages of the “ Book of the Polish People ” reveals 
great energy and that spirit of leadership which never 
falters, even in the most trying moments. The author 
never admits disappointment or the possibility of failure, 
even under the darkest conditions. One must always 
be ready for the morrow. “ Prepare your souls,” says 
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Mickiewicz. It is this wisdom^ this constant readiness for 
action, this enthusiasm and devotion to an ideal, that win 
the sympathies of even the most indifferent readers of the 
Polish poet’s work. 

Among Mickiewicz’s most cherished ideals was always 
that of “ Messianism.” He introduced this idea every- 
where, even in the course of some lectures on Slavonic 
literature, which he delivered at the College de France. 
It also shines through his correspondence, but here it is 
not clothed in such mystic forms as in the “ Book of the 
Polish People.” 

Our celebrated philosopher and scholar, Vladimir Solo- 
vieff, in speaking of the fate of Mickiewicz, expresses him- 
self as follows : “ The ruin of his personal happiness did not 
change him into a disappointed misanthrope and pessimist ; 
the ruin of his country did not make of him an indifferent 
cosmopolitan ; the inward struggle for sincere religious 
conviction as opposed to external authority did not turn 
him into an enemy of the Church. At each step upwards 
on the ladder of moral development he carried with him 
not proud and empty disdain, but only love and charity for 
those climes for which he was rising — that constitutes his 
greatness.” 

There are many among us to-day who can in this respect 
learn a great lesson from the Polish poet-patriot, and I do 
not hesitate to recommend the perusal of his works to all 
who read, who think, and who understand. 
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SISTER AUGUSTINE BEWICKE OF 
SALONICA 

By Mrs. Archibald Little 

A TELEGRAM to The TVWj, in the Summer of 1916, announc- 
ing Sister Augustine’s death, that all Macedonia was 
mourning her, and, after a few very sympathetic words 
concerning her life work, mentioning that the Bulgarian 
Bishop had died on the same day (although happily mis- 
taken as to both deaths), drew forth such evidently heart- 
felt appreciations of my sister’s life and character in the 
Press and in private letters, and gave rise to so many 
questions that, before all those who can answer them pass 
away, it seems well to give a short summary of the events 
of her life. 

Her father, Calverley Bewicke, of Hallaton Hall, 
Leicestershire, having broken a blood-vessel rowing 
“ stroke ” in the Oxford boat at the great race, and married 
his cousin, was sent to Madeira on the bare chance of 
possibly prolonging life, and Nora Cewicke was born there 
in April, 1843 — a delicate, brilliantly clever, and much loved 
daughter and sister. With but two visits to England she 
remained there until it was time to send the younger 
brothers to school. And then the sudden shock c?ime — 
the father, who had for yearS lived as a strong man, though 
with only half a lung, dying at Lisbon on the way home. 
The next year his wife, unable to bear life without him, 
died too. After some years in the Isle of Wight, it was on 
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the occasion of the great Vatican Council that, journeying 
across Mont Cenis, an enthusiastic Jesuit missionary, 
invalided from China, tried to convert the young party of 
three sisters and a brother, until repeated fits of coughing 
forced him to desist. But his words remained, and it was 
to the Jesuit College in Rome Nora Bewicke went when 
thinking of joining the Church of Rome. Then came the 
Franco-Prussian War, and two of the sisters at once volun- 
teered to nurse the wounded. Travelling to Paris, they 
were there rejected on account of their youth (which would 
now only be considered a recommendation), and Nora 
entered a convent at Auteuil to be received into their faith ; 
then, not finding that the expected wounded came there, 
joined the American Ambulance, and was soon placed in 
charge of a small round tent for French officers. 

It was in 1874 she entered the Seminary of St. Vincent, 
to be trained as one of his daughters, and in 1875 was sent 
to Issoudun ; then, the year following, to Siena, where she 
worked for eight years in the great hospital. From there, 
in 1884, she was sent to London to start the Italian 
hospital. Insufficient supplies, and repeated fogs perhaps, 
led to her being pronounced unfit for the English climate ; 
she was removed in 1886 to Salonica, and from that 
date has belonged to the Balkans. Sent to Prisren in 
1 889, the scenery and the people there seem to have at once 
twined themselves round her heart ; but the climate was too 
rude, and in 1890 she was removed to Smyrna, whence she 
was recalled in 1 8 , i to Salonica, thenceforward to be her 
home. When Lady Grogan (then Lady Thompson) and 
the girl, now Lady Scott (of Antarctic fame), went to 
Kastoria to distribute relief funds in 1 904, Sister Augustine 
was told off to help them, and as both the Sister with her 
and the girl with Lady Grogan fell victims to the prevailing 
fever, she had a heavy task, all the beds of the sick being 
on the floor, and wrote that she wondered if she should ever 
stand upright again. 

In a list of her movements Sister Augustine puts a special 
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mark against Kastoria, ‘‘because it made a mark in my 
life, bringing me into contact with English people again 
after so many years.” Besides these four months’ relief 
work she often went across snow-covered mountains, along 
precipices brigand-frequented, fearing nothing, so that she 
might relieve suffering. On one occasion she had to ask a 
Turk to lift her off her donkey, she was frozen so stiff. To 
the outside world of Salonica, Sister Augustine, with whom 
they directly come in contact, represents all the enterprising 
benevolence, the loving patience, and the sympathetic help- 
fulness of the Order of St. Vincent. She has been for 
years told off to deal with all the sorrows and troubles of 
the outside world ; and among Levantines who has not 
sorrows } In the Balkan States who is not in trouble ? 

A young Jew, accustomed to help in her benevolent 
schemes, returned from an up-country relief distribution, 
remarking : “ I have learnt that it is not enough to give 
money ; poor people need encouragement and sympathy 
quite as much. It is Sister Augustine who knows the right 
way to help.” 

In somewhat early days she had started a home for 
lonely and destitute old men and women of mixed 
nationality, thus with a special claim upon no nation, 
assigning to each a little separate abode, and, wherever 
possible, a child to be taken care of, so that the old people 
might not feel themselves useless, that tragedy of old age ; 
a little enclosure in which to keep chickens, or, if the child 
were a boy, rabbits ; a tiny garden in which to grow 
flowers or vegetables, at least a saladT. To get all arranged 
was a considerable undertaking, to keep the inmates in 
peace and amity a greater. For the support of the houses 
she opened a laundry, which still flourishes, establishing 
now fw Salonicans the astonishing figures as to collars, cuffs, 
and aprons that English hospital nurses require weekly to 
be washed, ironed and starched. 

Before soldiers came in numbers, the arrival of some 
nation’s fleet was almost a matter of prayer for the old 
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people. For the English fleet naturally the one English 
Sister had a special care. “ For look you, Sister,” said an 
Admiral’s smart coxswain many years ago, “ I look upon 
you as the only representative of England here,” thus 
ignoring the British Consul-General. She took the man’s 
words to heart, and against the fleet’s return had won over 
one of the innumerable restaurants stretching along the 
crescent-shaped Bay, finished off by the snowy range of 
Mount Olympus to the south-west. No spirits were to be 
sold in the Sister’s restaurant, and only honest ale, un- 
doctored. She had a room set out with writing-paper and 
pens and newspapers, with pleasant seats to welcome the 
British blue-jackets. Then the fleet came in, and. whilst 
other restaurants were full and riotous, not one man entered 
that of the Sister of St. Vincent. “ Can you imagine my 
despair ?” she asked. “ But then I was told of a peculiarity 
of the British sailor — did you know it When he comes 
on shore he always walks straight and enters the first place 
he comes to, without ever troubling to go to the right or 
left, or turn a corner to get to a better. People told me 
there was nothing — nothing to be done, for from time 
immemorial boats had always had the right to be moored in 
front of my restaurant, and there they were, a long string 
of them, that could not be turned away, so sailors could 
never walk straight in.” But here was the opportunity for 
the British Consul-General ! Sister Augustine went to him 
at once, and by the next morning there were all the boats 
moved away ! No riot had ensued, only there were the 
bluejackets landing and walking straight — after the manner 
of their kind — into the restaurant prepared for them, rejoic- 
ing greatly at what they found there. 

When the Italian-Turkish war began, it was Sister 
Augustine who helped all the poverty-stricken Italians to 
close up their little businesses and somehow or other to 
make for their own country. And when their country 
returned them, somewhat prematurely, it was she who 
helped them to start again, feeding and clothing them until 
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they could once again establish themselves. That helping 
of the Italians nearly used up her store of strength. As a 
girl she had always been weak and delicate, thought to 
require every comfort, and now she was nearing seventy 
on the homely food of the Sisters of St. Vincent, still rising 
at four in the morning, and wearing the same very heavy 
clothing summer and winter. How heavy that clothing, 
planned for France, feels in the sweltering tropics, or in 
scorched, rock-bound Salonica, only the Sisters who wear 
it know. In her early years in the Balkans Sister Augus- 
tine, speaking already Portuguese, French, German, and 
Italian, had managed to add to these Turkish and Bulgarian, 
for the care of the cruelly-used Bulgars in Macedonia had 
from the first fallen to her lot. “ Come over and help us ” 
through all the centuries has always been the cry from 
Macedonia. There were also many Bulgarian converts, 
their priests allowed to keep their wives and to use the 
Bulgarian language. She was sometimes called “ the hope 
of the Bulgars,” and when their German King Ferdinand 
sought to please his subjects he, in answer to their expressed 
wishes, sent her a Decoration. The Greeks, who had 
never noticed the sufferings of the Macedonians sufficiently 
even to know that she was helping them, began now to look 
askance at Sister Augustine. 

But then came the great flight of the Turks, wearing out 
all the ladies who tried to help them, the Turkish misery 
was so tremendous. At first Sister Augustine went with 
another Sister, carrying heavy caldrons of hot soup to a 
mosque, and ladled it out while themselves standing in the 
snow or rain, the water running in and out of their rough, 
ill-fitting shoes. Then official bread distributions were 
organized, and the Sisters were invited to instal their soup- 
kitchen at the Ottoman Bank. Before their work was over 
King George of Greece was assassinated. He and his 
Queen Olga had shown special kindness and sympathy to 
Sister Augustine, and she struggled out to their villa to 
express her sorrow and respect. That was her last going 
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out for some time, and soon came a Good Friday when aU 
day the Sister Superior did not leave her, sen^ng for 
doctor after doctor, thinking that Sister Augustine was 
passing away. Gradually a little strength came back to 
her, but how to recover completely, in the germ-laden air 
of Salonica ? In Kukush on the mountains the Sisters had 
another house, but only Bulgarian military trains ran to 
that station, and the order had just been given that not 
even oflScers’ wives might travel by them. “ Come, come, 
sirs,” said the undaunted Sister Superior. “ Have you 
ever known the Sisters refuse to nurse your men ? and now, 

when one of us is ill ” So into a baggage-waggon 

early next morning Sister Augustine was bundled. Three 
officers and about a dozen soldiers already occupied it, but 
two chairs had been placed there, and now the sides were 
pushed back ; thus she breathed once again the purer air 
of the country, passing by acacia-trees, white with fragrant 
blossom, and scarlet poppies, redder than ever, people said, 
because of all the blood that had been Shed. How she 
rejoiced in Kukush, with its mountain air, Bulgarian con- 
verts under tolerant Bulgarian rule, and large, well-taught 
orphanages ! She regained strength, but was all too quickly 
recalled to work among the ladies of Salonica. Shortly 
afterwards, Kukush, which Greeks used to call a Greek 
town, was bombarded by the Greeks, although unfortified. 
The old church, with all its strange Bulgarian mementoes, 
was burnt down. Of the inhabitants, those who could tried 
to fly across die terrible Rhodope Mountains ; a few were 
sheltered in cellars beneath the pretty home of the Sisters, 
built by a Swiss Sister after the model of a chdlet. The 
rest were massacred. 

Now that Salonica is overful with the soldiers of many 
nations, Sister Augustine writes with delight of the good- 
ness of our English soldiers — men who do not seek to cheat 
anyone, ** so serious, so gentle ” ; and in a recent letter, tell- 
ing of her many interruptions, says : “ Everybody wants sp 
many things and on such a large scale now— i,ooo pieces 
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of linen for children, to be distributed in the villages ; 2,000 
roses for, the Northumberland Fusiliers; 1,000 mosquito- 
nets ; all ais soon as possible. I am delighted to get all 
these jobs, to be able to give people work, but the soucis 
they give me are not small.” 

One can understand how a Y.M.C.A. Secretary from 
India, who fell ill and was consigned to the Sister’s hospital, 
wrote in the Y.M.C.A. Weekly: There is not a British 
resident in Salonica, not an officer in the town for any 
length of time, who is not, in one way or another, indebted 
to Mother Augustine for some gentle act. She remains 
symbolical in a crude and harsh place of the peace and 
charity of an older world.” 


“THE INDIAN EMPIRE” FILM 

By special arrangement with the Government of India, a series of films 
have been taken designed to show “the Power of India, the Loyalty of 
Indian States, etc.,” which were shown on Friday, June 33, in London. 
In the first part is included “ Pilgrimage to Mecca,” “ The Jain Festival,” 
and Munition-Making in India. In the tbinl part we see the Tata Iron 
and Ste^ Works ; and in the fourth part the Working of the Coal-Mines 
in Bihar and Orissa. The eighth part is devoted to the Training of the 
Indian Army ; whilst the ninth shows, amongst other things, the Punjab 
Irrigation Works and the Cotton Industry. It has been a splendid under- 
taking, admirably carried through, and we earnestly hope it will attain the 
maximum of publicity. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PROBLEMS 
OF GREATER INDIA* 

{Reviewed by Sir Roland K. Wilson) 

The appearance of this pamphlet throws an interesting light on the 
conflicting currents of opinion in twentieth-century India. Time was 
when the entire public activity of the limited class of English-speaking 
Indians who aspired to think and act on behalf of India as a whole seemed 
to be concentrated on the periodical meetings of the Indian National 
Congress, where the same cut-and-dried resolutions were submitted year 
after year to a huge assembly of self-elected delegates, spoken to with 
more or less eloquence, and carried nem. con.; and where the main reliance 
was placed, for the realization of the reforms demanded, on the parlia- 
mentary activities of a group of Indophil members in the British House 
of Commons. These demands related mainly to the opening of higher 
and more remunerative posts in the public service to Indians, the cheap- 
ening of higher education for the professional classes, the extension of 
the reign of law and the exaltation of judicial at the expense of executive 
authorities, the limitation df the Government exactions from landholders, 
and generally the stoppage of the alleged drain of wealth from India to 
England. The means chiefly relied on were the tightening of control of 
the House of Commons over the India Office and of the India Office over 
the Viceroy. We hear nothing of all this from the section of New India 
reiwesented by Mr. Panikkar. For the means of reform — generalizing 
somewhat rashly from the single instence of Lord Hardinge’s action in the 
matter of Indians in South Africa — he looks to increasingly independent 
action on the part of the Government in India as opposed to Downing 

J “ An Introduction to the Study of Problems of Greater India,” by 
K. M. Panikkar. 1916. Pp. 97. 
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Street; while as to the substance of reform^ we are tran${> 0 rted into a 
wholly new field of inquiry : the condition of the labouring classes in India 
itself, the conditions under which emigration should be permitted or 
encouraged, and the treatment of Indians who have migrated, or would 
like to migrate, to other parts of the British Empire. Then, at the back 
of all this, we come upon a still more novel feature — anxiety for the safe- 
guarding of old Indian (by which the writer means Hindu) customs and 
beliefs against the encroachments of Western ideas, not only among 
Hindus in India, but among emigrant Hindus in all parts of the world. 

In his first contention he stands on very strong ground. That any set 
of people can have a right to keep large portions of the surface of the 
globe sparsely inhabited and undeveloped, while other people are wishful 
to settle there, and willing to live in peace and amity with the first-comers^ 
is a proposition very difficult for any moralist to defend, specially difficult 
for an Englishman, seeing that we, like other European nations, have 
invariably enforced the opposite doctrine at the point of the sword when- 
ever it was for our interest to do so. The latest defence of the “ White- 
Australia ” policy is by the spokesman of the Round Table Conference^ 
in the book called ** The Problem of the Commonwealth,^' p. 6i. Let 
us see what it amounts to. 

** The non-European element (in the Empire),” says Mr. Curtis, is 
mainly employed on manual labour, and can subsist on wages which are 
much lower than are necessary for the support of a European. Manual 
labour, therefore, tends to become monopolized by a coloured minority^ 
and, what is still worse, the European majority’*' come to regard it as 
beneath the dignity of a white man. They tend to confine themselves 
to the work of superintendence, and to become enervated. The sphere 
open to the white man steadily narrows, while that opened to the coloured 
man is continually enlarged, and while there is no room for white immi- 
gration, there is a steadily increasing demand for coloured labour. Thus, 
in actual practice the principle of free immigration would not mean that 
the white and coloured races would flow over the vacant territories in the 
proportion of one to seven. The proportion of coloured immigrants 
would steadily increase at the expense of the whites, and in the end the 
white would be exclusively confined to the work of political and industrial 
administration, as in India. The conditions which have rendered it 
impossible to establish responsible government in India would come to 
exist in the self-governing Dominions. They would, in fact, be converted 
into colonies of Asia, Africa, or Polynesia, and would cease to be in any 
real sense colonies of Europe, The vacant territories of the Common- 
wealth would be permanently resigned to the more backward and more 
numerous societies of mankind, and would cease for ever to be the homes 
of the races who have developed the highest civilization. From the 
standpoint of ultimate human values the establishment of such a principle 


♦ Sic in the text. But surely majority ” and minority ” must 
have been transposed by oversight. We never yet heard of the ha^^y 
country in which manual workers^ are a minority. 
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as free imodgration would end in producing results as deplwable as thejr 
would be incapable of cure.” 

Now, supposing for one moment the facts to be as they are here assumed 
to be, what are we to think of the argument ? It comes to this, that 
the development of the resources of one continent is to be retarded, and 
the population of another continent is to be overcrowded and sweated, 
rather tham that the British-bom workman should be forced to choose 
between doing the same work, skilled or unskilled, for the same pay as 
the coloured man, and so educating himself as to qualify for the higher 
work of supervision. As to being “ enervated,” a sound industrial system 
would put a stop to that by insisting that no one should be trusted to 
superintend work at which he had not personally served an apprentice- 
slup. Moreover, as Mr. Panikkar does not fail to point out, it is not in 
human nature, whether coloured or white, to be content with low wages 
when higher are to be had for the asking, and it rests to a large extent 
with the Government to screw up the standard of life by appropriate 
sanitary and educational requirements. 

Actually, however, so far at least as Indians are concerned, the facts 
are very different from what Mr. Curtis assumes them to be. The motives, 
capacities, and conduct of Indian emigrants are by this time not a matter 
of conjecture, but of fairly wide experience. 

It may perhaps come as a surprise to a good many Englishmen to be 
told that “ Greater India ” (Mr. Panikkar’s phrase, and a not very accurate 
one) is distributed all over the (tropical and sub-tropical) world, forming 
large communities in Portuguese East Africa, Mauritius, Federated Malay 
States, Fiji, Surinam, British Guiana, and the British islands of the West 
Indies; that their occupations range '* from the captain of a large Dutch 
ocean-going steamer to the modest milkman and cart-driver,” while it is 
estimated that at least sixty per cent, are engaged in agriculture. “ The 
rice cultivation of British Guiana is wholly in their hands; the cocoa 
cultivation of Trinidad and the sugar-cane production of Mauritius are 
mostly worked and partly owned by them. It is estimated that they 
send home annually to their relatives in India something over £700,000 ” ; 
and this in spite of having for the most part been brought out under the 
indenture system at ridiculously low wages. As for their supposed unfit- 
ness to take part in the working of a democratic constitution such as that 
of Australia, we have not t!ie same guidance from experience, because 
the tropical countries above named are all more or less autocratically 
govomed dependencies. But neither is there, as Mr. Curtis seems to 
suppose, iuiy ju’esumption against their fithess from the fact that it has 
not yet been found possible to grant to India as a whole full ” responsible 
govenunent.” The causes which have hitherto delayed, and may still 
delay for a decade or so, this ultimately inevitable consummation, are well 
known, and have little or nothing to do with differences in the colour of the 
skin. These are*, firstly, the vastness of the area and numbers to be dealt 
with, far exceeding any country at present under parliamentary govern- 
ment; and, secondly, the bewildering variety of race, religion, language, 
and mental development, ranging from the highest to the very lowest 
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in th^ scale of humanity* Neither of these difficulties will have any 
application to any Indians likely to apply for admission to the Australian 
Commonwealth* When the promised abolition of the indenture system 
tak^ effect, there will be little inducement, and no facilities, for importing 
entirely ignorant, unskilled, and penniless labourers; nor would even 
Mr. Panikkar object to their exclusion on the same grounds as already 
apply to immigrants from Europe. The most likely immigrants under 
the new conditions will be skilled artisans or agriculturalists who can see 
their way to earning from the first a decent living (according to Indian 
standards as modified by Australian conditions) in some specific vocation, 
and ultimately to acquire the ownership of land. We can see no reason 
(except one to be mentioned presently) why Indians of this type should 
not become as good Australians as any docker from Liverpool. 

We have been led on to discuss this important question at a length 
somewhat disproportionate to the space it occupies in the book under 
review, which is mainly concerned with the treatment of Indians in those 
British dependencies which do admit them. In this latter sphere we are 
unable to accord quite the same whole-hearted sympathy to the writer. 

He may be justified in denouncing the miserably low wages paid to 
those engaged under the indenture system, wages which not only compare 
very unfavourably, as was to be expected, with those paid to Europeans 
for similar work,* but compare unfavourably even with the wages paid 
to Indians in the Dutch colony of Surinam. But when he comes to deal 
with the majority, who have passed out of the indenture stage, and arc 
tending, according to him, to form a substantial middle class, he makes 
claims on their behalf which are somewhat startling. Not satisfied with 
full equality before the law — that is, the law as he finds it, and as made 
by Europeans — he demands for the Indian, or rather for the Hindu, 
immigrant (for in Indians who are not Hindus he shows not the smallest 
interest) that he shall be allowed to carry his own law with him, and that 
it shall be recognized and enforced by the Courts of the country of his 
adoption. At least, this is what seems to be necessarily implied, though 
his language is throughout confused as between toleration and enforcement. 
Thus, after misrepresenting the attitude of the French Government 
towards Muhammadan institutions in Algeria, and praising them for 
more completely preserving native laws and native administration thereof 
in Tunis and Indo-China, he goes on to say that ‘‘ the English Govern- 
ment in India, too, has to a less extent left the Hindu institutions alone. 
The fact, of course, is that the British Government has not in any instance 
“ left the Hindu institutions alone/’ In certain departments, such as 
marriage and succession, the Hindu law, as interpreted by the Civil 
Courts, is as strictly enforced between Hindus as any other laws. . In the 
remaining and much more extensive departments, the Hindu law was 
abolished many centuries ago by the Muhammadans, and the Muham- 
madan law has been in turn superseded by British-made law. Does Mr. 
Panikkar expect the criminal law and rules of evidence laid down in the 
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Shastras to be revived and put in force by the Courts of Trinidad and 
British' Guiana ? It is impossible to say. The only point upon which 
he is quite definite is that children bom of marriages solemnized according 
to Hindu law, and therefore potentially polygamous, ought to be recognized 
as legitimate. 

The theory on which this demand is based is remarkable. It is that 
“ ethical likemindedness” — a phrase borrowed from Professor Giddings — 
is irrelevant to political union. “ The basis for nationality is neither 
racial homogeneity nor ethical likemindedness. It lies in political in- 
stitutions.” What sort of a business does Mr. Panikkar imagine politics 
to be, if they are not a branch of applied ethics; if they are not an en- 
deavour to place an adequate amount of might at the service of right, 
both as between fellow-citizens and as between independent nations r* 
What is the meaning of the present world-wide combination against the 
Central Empires, if not that Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Russians, 
M»d Japanese are “ ethically likeminded ” to the extent of resenting 
unprovoked attack on two small States, and refusal to submit the matters 
in dispute to arbitration ? 

But, further, Mr. Panikkar expects the colonial Governments to provide 
Indian children with instruction in their own vernaculars, English to 
come afterwards, if at all. And he wants Indian adults to be subjected 
to a measure of paternal control in the matter of alcoholic drinks, from 
which their European neighbours are exempt. 

We must confess that these extravagances, if we could suppose them 
to represent any large body of Indian opinion, would go far to take the 
edge off our indignation at the exclusionist policy of Australia and Canada ; 
and they would also give us pause in our pleadings for extension of self- 
government in India itself. If this is a fair sample of the tone of the new 
Benares College, the promoters of that institution have much to answer for. 

But we shall decline to believe an)rthing of the sort, without further 
evidence than is yet forthcoming. All the men who have really helped 
to Lift the Indian name out of the discredit into which it had fallen during 
the decadence of the Mogul Empire and the early days of British rule, 
from Rammohun Roy in the early nineteenth to Rabindranath Tagore 
in the twentieth centtiry; who have created Bengali as a literary language, 
and at the same time written standard works in English; who have filled 
with dignity and eflSciency all except the very highest posts in the public 
service, won the suffrages of British constituencies, and the highest 
academic honours in English Universities, or voiced the aspirations of 
their countrymen in the National Congress; these men were, and are, 
eager recipients of wisdom wherever it is to be found, East or West, old 
or new. They know that there is not one ethical system, or one kind 
40 f scientific truth, that holds good East, and another West, of Suez, but 
«one straight path on the finding and following of which the welfare of 
nations depends: It is by men of this -type, not by sectarians and re- 
;dctionaries, who boast of one “ static,” unchangeable, specifically Hindu 
«iviUzation, that the masses must be content to be led, if India is ever 
to become a self-governing unit. , 
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RECENT BOOKS ON JAPAN 

{Reviewed by H. L. Joly) 

When, on December 13, His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador, 
Viscount Chinda, was prevented by the onerous duties of his post from 
taking the chair at a meeting of the Japan Society, he delegated to Mr. 
Sawada the task of reading to the meeting a message of appreciation and 
encouragement, in which he pointed out how much more should be known 
in this country respecting the ancient Empire of Japan. 

“ When we come to think of it,” said he, “ we shall really be surprised 
to realize how very little is known here, after all, concerning Japan. 

I venture to submit that you do not know one-tenth as much 'about us 
as we know about you — let it be said, without reproach, it is only too 
natural that such should be the case. We have so much to learn and so 
little to teach; with you, to study our language, for instance, is merely 
a matter of choice and convenience, with us the acquisition of the English 
tongue is an important matter of interest, if not of absolute necessity.” 

Truly the Japanese Government has spent immense sums in publishing 
books which are of unequalled excellence, dealing with the history, the 
arts, the education, the finances, the resources of the country, in English 
and in French, but the man in the street does not know of their existence ; 
his idea of things Japanese, if he has any idea at all, is taken from the 
columns of cheap newspapers, which steadily refuse to spell harakirii 
their favourite expression, otherwise than harikari, and from books of 
the type hastily scrawled by globe-trotters with the help of a second- 
hand guide, paste, scissors, and picture-postcards. Whereas Paris and 
Berlin have had for years efficiently stafied schools of Oriental languages, 
London had to wait until the year 1917 to see such a school materialize, 
and even then it is a school insufficiently endowed, waiting for private 
support, when the State should bear the whole burden of its maintenance. 

The Japanese who come to London are busy men; they are anxious 
to absorb as much of Western information as they can in a limited time, 
and they are not wont to advertise. They are reticent men as a rule, 
but little willing to discuss their country's history or affairs until they 
feel sure that they will not be pestered by asinine questions showing a 
total lack of previous interest or study on* the part of the inquirer. It 
is only of recent years that a more constant flow of Japanese thought, 
expressed freely and clearly in English, has reached us in the Japan 
Magazine, the child, now seven years old, of His Excellency Seishin 
Hirayama, and a publication deserving of a far greater support than it 
gets in this country. Thus; when all is said, the average educated English- 
man has only himself to blame if> he does not know more about Japan 
from official publications dealing with the subjects on which he is specially 
interested, and if he finds the Japanese residents little inclined to help 
him it is because he has overlooked the first steps in acquiring some 
knowledge, however elementary. Japanese children and students know 
something of European history,, of European literature; they learn 
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geography and European economics; but how many University graduates 
in this country have heard of Chikamatsu, and know whether Mino is a 
town, a straw coat, or a seed, or whether the price of antimony was affected 
by the Russo-Japanese War ? There is a reply to these strictures: of the 
mass of books and articles written about Japan, barely oxfe-tenth has 
any permanent value. Some writers get hold of a few facts, and serve 
them, often woefully distorted, in and out of season, for the “ education ” 
at some and the exasperation of others. 

During 1916 a few books have reached us which purport to increase 
or to improve our knowledge of Japan. The most valuable are the less 
bulky; they are the official reports on the Reforms in Chosen, to which 
allusion has already been made in these pages, and the Reports on Finance 
and Education. We cannot here enter into a detailed survey of the last 
two, but we may commend to our readers the masterly pricis of Korean 
education published by the Soci6te Franco- Japonaise, in whose Bulletin 
appears yearly a summary of the financial report. The Japanese supple- 
ments of The Times, which were ably edited by the late Robert P. Porter, 
must also be mentioned. Mr. Porter was a friend of Japan, and he gave 
to the Japan Society a paper describing the remarkable changes which 
he noted in his visits to that country, spaced over twenty years; a paper 
followed a few weeks later by a popular survey of Japan’s commercial 
resources, from the pen of the courteous and obliging Acting-Consul- 
General, Mr. K. Yamasaki. 

Five books will for the present retain our attention: “ Ghenko,” the 
story of the attempted invasion of Japan, by Mr. Nakaba Yamada, b.a.* ; 
“A Political History of Japan during the Meiji Era, 1867-1912,” by 
W. W. McLaren, PH.D.t; “ The National Spirit of Japan,” by S. HonagaJ ; 
” NOH, or Accomplishment,” by Fenollosa and Pound §; and “The 
Geisha of Japan,” by T. Fujimoto.*]} 

With such a range of subjects one would hope to find much that is 
of interest, something new, and, in two of the volumes at any rate, a 
guide to the better knowledge or understanding of Japan to which Viscount 
Chinda looks forward. 

Mr. S. Honaga is a professor in the Tokyo Oriental College (T0y6 
Daigaku), and his little book of a hundred odd pages is described as “ a 
contribution to spiritual understanding between nations.” It appears 
to consist chiefly of reprints <of articles published in journals connected 
with Christian propaganda, and one is surprised to read that they have 
been revised when, on perusing the first three pages, the word “ mis- 
understanding ” catches the eye not less than twenty times, emphasized 
by a German quotation 1 In fact, scraps of German are thickly sprinkled 
in this pamphlet ; the author, in his attempt at removing “ misunder- 
standings,” will get himself “ misundjerstood ” if he cannot gauge the 
temper of decent people better. We are not interested in what “ Mission s- 
inspektor Lie. Theol. J. Witte ” has to say about missionaries in “ Ostasien 
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imd Ettropa” and we scarcely need sixteen lines of German song, however 
cheerful its nature, to prove that the Japanese loves “ innocent and 
refreshing spontaneity of beauty/’ The greater part of a chapter is 
taken up by a disquisition upon the causes of the origins of the present 
war, and to explain why Japan acted in the spirit of her treaty of alliance 
with England; thereupon the writer quotes Bismarck, later Schiller, 
Goethe, and a few minor German writers. We confess that we cannot 
follow Mr. Honaga; his book is profond dans U sens de creux. He juggles 
with “ intellectual understanding and spiritual understanding,” and tells 
us that men are prevented from knowing Japan “ indirectly by the world’s 
misunderstanding up to the present time, and directly by the world’-s 
misunderstanding regarding the German- Japanese War,” but fails to 
make his point clear ; be shrewdly castigates curio-collectors, an'd asks us 
to study Japan, but soon drops again into obscure digressions. One 
would like to know what he means when he suggests that the foreigner 
should investigate the history of Japanese sciences, amongst them phy- 
tology. The writer is acquainted with many scientific books of old Japan, 
but ” ph5rtology ” makes him “ wet his eyebrows with saliva.” Much 
is made of the ” Bushido,” a word which we fear was not in common 
use until Nitobe gave it world-wide currency, since when it has been one 
of the pegs on to which to hang much superficial, sentimental scribbling. 
Although the present writer has a note of a pre-Meiji book bearing that 
word as its title, he inclines to think that the title was inaccurately quoted, 
and much research by better scholars than himself has failed to trace 
the word in ancient books. Would it not be better to settle up the point 
and to make it clear that the so-called ” Bushido ” is merely the ethical 
code of living evolved from the principles of the Confucian philosophers 
and of the Zen teachers, not necessarily limited to the Bushi, except 
inasmuch as the educational system of the country before 1868 made the 
study of ethics almost impossible for the children of other classes than the 
privileged military caste. 

There are valuable points in Mr. Honaga’s book, but these do not shine 
on every page. 

” Ghenko ” is a very different book. Those who have read in Mur- 
doch’s monumental work the short report of the attempts made by the 
Mongols to bend Japan beneath their yoke will gladly avail themselves 
of this more extensive story, and they wiH be thankful to the author 
that he refrained from turning his work into an historical novel. Never- 
theless, it is not a dry book, far from it, but a very readable production, 
illustrated with some maps and a number of pictures by a modern Japanese 
artist, whose name, we regret to find, is not mentioned in the book. Mr. 
Vamada’s style is clear and -picturesque, his information well marshalled, 
and he has thoughtfully given the possible inquirer a list of eighteen 
Japanese works for further reference. We regret, nevertheless, to see 
such names as ” Kitabatake Chikafusa,” “ Tokugawa Mitsukuni,” turned 
round in “ high karar ” fashion. A few misprints have also crept in; 
“ Heishi,” “ GAenji,” “ Shoum ” for ” Sh 5 ma,” ” Sugawarea Naganari.” 

From the days of Kublai Khan^s thwarted invasion of Japan to 1868 
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is a far cry; internal wars followed by nearly three centuries of peace 
and of almost complete seclusion fill the gap. Mr. Yamada tells us how 
the freebooters from Southern Japan scoured the China seas, raided the 
Malay Peninsula and the northern coast of Java, the western fringes of 
Borneo and of the Philippines, before the days of Tokugawa lyeyasu; 
then he turns to compare Kublai with Hojo Tokimune, the Mongol fleet 
with the Armada, etc., with much acumen and shrewd judgment. His 
work is a fair illustration of the painstaking methods of the modern 
Japanese student, not evolved, as some would, and have, suggested, 
from the contact of the German professors, for in the days when Arai 
Hakuseki wrote — ^nay, in the days when the KokinshU was compiled — 
when the Germans were a nation of lansquenets ready to sell or hire them- 
selves into any army for the sake of lust, pillage, and the congenial besti- 
ality of the soldier’s life in the Middle Ages — at that time, Japanese 
writers had adopted the ways of the Chinese literati ; they dipped deep 
into the works of the past, and loved to quote and to compile. Much of 
that compiling habit remains; it can be traced in many modern books. 
In Mr. Yamada’s work, however, there has been a thorough process of 
digestion, and the result can be commended as a pleasant book and a 
further proof of the ability of our Japanese friends to express themselves 
in an acquired language. 

Dr. McLaren’s work is a history of internal politics, with only three 
chapters on foreign policy. We doubt whether many people in Europe 
have taken the trouble to follow the maze of political changes, the 
chequered careers of Ministers and parliamentarians in Japan since a 
parliamentary regime was granted to the nation. Few are at home even 
with the names of the statesmen of various magnitudes who have struggled 
in the political arena, if one excepts men like the late Lord Redesdale, 
Professor Longford, Professor Gubbins, Mr. J. Carey Hall, and a handful 
of others who have met them in the flesh and read their speeches in the 
vernacular. At various times interest in Japan was aroused by her wars 
with China, with Russia, her annexation of Korea, by the antagonism 
of half-educated Western Americans, some of whom are probably 
h3rphenated, objecting to meet their betters, and lately some folks 
wondered at her Government fulfilling the spirit as well as the letter of 
her engagements. Now and again the safety of Cochin China was thought 
to be in peril, and recently £he Dutch have shown concern at the utter- 
ances of some hot-headed politicians who from Tokyo preached a gospel 
of immediate expansion at the expense of the Dutch Colonies in 
Java. A recent article cm that subject advocating the Japanese 
annexation of the Dutch Asiatic Colonies, which appears in the Japan 
Magazine, seems to us a mistaken piece of jingoism ; in the six- 
teenth century pirates from Japan went to Java and met with a fairly 
hot reception. There was no international law in the East in those days, 
but there is now,*and we cannot believe that axky responsible statesman will 
endorse the policy advocated by those disciples of Yoshida Shoin, who 
would see Japan master of Eastern Asia from the Yunnan ranges to the 
Arctic Sea, from Java to the middle of the Pacific, or by those who, postu- 
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lating that nature, when giving the black, the yellaw, and the white races 
divers temperaments as well as pigmentation, intended that they should 
remain within climates and zones for which they are specially fitted, and 
would in consequence turn the white man out of Eastern Asia. These 
men need no advertisement here, hence their names may be ignored. 
They would make of Japan an Asiatic Prussia, and Japan, if we under- 
stand her aright, is not likely to do so, whatever the prominence of mili- 
tarism and of bureaucracy in her midst. The recent utterances of Mr. 
Motono, and the opposition which General Terauchi has met with, are 
an earnest of reasonable behaviour. Japan’s policy in the East, as 
affirmed in recent times, is that of the open door, but with herself as the 
most favoured nation, and it is reasonable enough that a country whose 
whole history and civilization, whose culture, are linked with China 
should have a greater share in shaping the modern policy of her ancient 
neighbour than European nations or the U.S.A. 

The foreign policy of Japan has, however, been, from 1852 up to now, 
the foremost cause of almost all the changes in Ministers and in internal 
politics. Hence the study of Dr. McLaren’s book will help the reader 
to follow both. The author, born in Canada in 1877, went to Japan in 
1908, and was for some years lecturer on politics in the Keiogijiku Uni- 
versity at Mita, Tokyo, the liberal and far-sighted institution originated 
by Fukuzawa Yukichi, whose graduates and native professors enjoy a 
high reputation for learning and good sense. One of them, Professor 
Tanaka Suiichiro, is a well-known writer on politics, who has made a 
thorough study of European conditions, and it is well known that the 
Jiji Shimpo reflects the thoughts of writers trained at the Keiogijiku. 
Dr. McLaren, then, had good opportunities to study Japanese polity, and 
he improved the occasion by editing for the Asiatic Society of Japan a 
bulky compilation of Japanese official documents from 1867 to 1889, 
to which the present volume forms a welcome guide and commentary. 
The general tone of the book is, however, in many places that of an indict- 
ment of Japanese statesmen rather than a recital of their doings or a 
discussion of their aims. In the preface. Dr. McLaren — who by the way 
is a Harvard graduate, and dates his preface from Williamstown, Mass. 
— states that the faults of the Japanese create alarm and distrust in 
their neighbours, and one wonders at times in reading his pages whether 
he has not set himself the task to prove that statement rather than to 
Survey impartially the facts as he knows them. For instance, he says 
that the late Captain Brinkley became a supporter of the Japanese ad- 
ministration after his paper, the Japan Weekly Mail, was subsidized by 
the Japanese Government. Everyone knows that Brinkley’s paper was 
supported, but it would not have been if Brinkley had not been 'a con- 
vinced Japanophil, and the Japan Mail has much declined in interest since 
his death. The author’s disparaging remarks on pages 367-369 afford a 
characteristic example of unfortunate criticism, whilst his references to 
Prince Ito, and the suggestion that his murder was a political execution 
condoned and facilitated by the Government, leaves a nasty impression. 
From the same source of tittle-tattle must have been taken the accusation 
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of forgery found on page 31a. Dr. McLaren has accunaulated as many 
rumours as historical facts, presumably for American consumption. He 
makes a strong point of the ready sale of votes at paidiamentary elections, 
a thing not unheard of in his country of residence, where the Japanese 
studied parliamentary institutions before adc^ing them ; and much as we 
disapprove of corruption we cannot expect voters, many of them ill- 
educated, reaching a state of political responsibility and imperviousness 
to bribery where voting is an institution of comparatively recent date. 

This gives an inkling of the tendency of the whole book without com- 
paring page after page with the files of newspapers, and — it is probably with 
the everlasting grumbling of the outspoken Kobe Chronicle that they would 
be found in closest agreement — one cannot discuss every statement made 
by the author. He follows a chronological method, and adduces more 
detail than is found in any of his predecessors, but he seems to make it 
a point to bring forward such a mass of material which, so say the least, 
is derogatory to Japan that this propensity discounts somewhat the 
undoubted value of the historical material — in fact, almost as much as the 
shortcomings of the index. Nevertheless, those who are really interested 
in Japanese politics will keep his book on their shelves, next to Brinkley’s 
and to Longford’s masterly contribution to the “ Cambridge History,” 
next to ” Fifty Years of New Japan”; for books luckily cannot fight, 
and comparison of facts and interpretations help one to form a clearer 
opinion when away from the events. If the end of the book is to be 
taken as the author’s deliberate and considered opinion, our suggestion 
that he started with a settled case to make by hook or by crook will be 
proved: ” Japan’s predominance in Eastern Asia has become the founda- 
tion of the national policy. ‘ Nibbling at China ’ is no longer the propa- 
ganda of the military party alone ; that policy has come to be universally 
accepted as leading directly to the realization of the nation’s destiny. 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, and finally the Middle Kingdom itself — 
that is the order of conquest in the minds of the Japanese, not only amongst 
the dreamers or the professional militarists, but among the rank and file 
of the people also. . . . The policy is popular in the country, and oppo- 
sition from without alone will stop the process. In the event of China’s 
inability to defend herself, what Western Power will intervene to save 
her ?” Thus ends the book, in cauda venenum.* Dr. McLaren wants to 
save China from her friends; the Western Power which he has in his mind 
is doubtless " America ” — i.e., U.S.A. 

Happily, not all Americans are Japanophobes, far from it, and amongst 
their leaders in the States are a fair number of level-headed men who for 
some years have tried to educate their fellow-citizens, to give them a truer 
insight into Japan's history and aims. Fenollosa was one of them, Pro- 
fessor Morse, Lindsay Russell, and the Japan Society of New York, with 
men of standing like W. E. Griffis, N. M. Butler, Judge Gary, Elliot, 

♦ The more recent utterances of the Japanese Cabinet, however, have 
shown a more friendly tone than in the days of Count Okuma, and the feeling 
thr.t' Japan means to help China, not to hinder her, is well brought out in a 
paper read by Dr. Yokoi Tokio before tt^e Japan Society in May, 1917. 
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T. Roosevelt, H. Mansfield, Stan Jordan, Ide Wheeler, EUihu Root, W. J. 
Bryan, Charles Coffin, etc., as collaborators, have arranged tours and 
lectures, {mblished leaflets, all of which tend to increase friendly feeling 
where the ground is not hopelessly intractable. Dr. McLaren says that 
the opposition of the Californian States to Japanese emigration will not be 
settled for years ; he may know, and we fear he has done nothing to 
im^MTOve matters ; we believe it all nonsense to say that the Californian 
attitude is due to “ a feeling of distrust and fear of Japanese designs,” 
even if only “ in part ” ; the key to the situation is better stated in the 
sentence, ** The United States regard the paramountcy of Japan in the 
Far East with some anxiety ” ; yet the United States occupied the Philip- 
pines, 6,000 miles* sail from California, and for what reason ? Was it 
to have a pretext to interfere in the Far East ? What would have hap- 
pened if Japan and China had then viewed that move ” with much 
anxiety ”? Dr. McLaren should read pages 282-393 of “ America to 
Japan ” (Putnam, 1915). 

One of the last books we have to deal with now bears the title, 
” NOH, or Accomplishment,*’ a study of the classical stage of Japan, 
by Ernest Fenollosa and Ezra Pound. It bears on its cover the character 
Y6 (Hikari), shining, glorious, bright, illuminating, and we wish the 
decoration had been appropriate. The work consists of essays, trans- 
lations, and extracts from the private diary of the late Ernest Fenollosa, 
some of which have been published before in various p>eriodicals, edited 
by Ezra Pound, and it is at times difficult to distinguish what is Fenoliosa*s 
and what is Pound*s. The former spent many years in Japan, did much 
to make that country*s art and spirit known to the Western world, es- 
pecially in America. His collections have found resting-places in the 
States, and the manuscript of a large work on Japanese and Chinese art, 
poorly edited, after his death, was published some five years ago, the 
first edition being so unsatisfactory as to require revision, partly at the 
hands of Shinkichi Hara in Hamburg, who prepared the German edition. 
Fenollosa had at a time studied the “ No Gaku,** or ” No,*’ drama, as we 
shall henceforth call it, from a professional No actor, and he had attained 
some proficiency in the art. It is a pity that the whole of his notes was 
not published, as it stands, rather than mere portions of it, indifferently 
■“ edited ** by Mr. Pound, whose ignorance of the subject is freely con- 
fessed in the prefatory note; and we would suggest that if he intends to 
publish the original notes, as he seems to indicate — notes which he says 
would be of use to scholars only — he should leave them as Fenollosa wrote 
them, unless they be too chaotic and fragmentary, in which case he 
might perhaps enlist the help of someone more conversant with the 
subject. Those parts which in the present book are unmistakably 
renoIlosa*s are clear enough for us, but they are marred here and there 
by interpolations and queries which one cannot help ascribing to one 
unacquainted with Japanese affairs — e.g., the query on page 87, ** like 
Sumo ” (whatever that may mean), can only be ascribed to one who 
has no notion of Japanese wrestling— Sumo, and has not seen any pictures 
of the Sxuno and the No stages. , 
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The title of the book is unf<nl;anate; everybody writes “ No,” not 
** NOH,” and in some pages the original “ No ” appears cheek by jowl 
with “ NOH ” — e.g., page 13, and more ludicrously stUl on page 15, 
par. 2. In fact, the spelling here and there shows queer peculiarities; 
to add s to Japanese plural cases is a common fad, but to write ” Bunka,” 
“ Kanae,” “ Rokoro,” “ Fvgivrara Shunmei,” ” Koyosan,” “ Miwotsu- 
kushi,” “ Hikawkimi,” “ Kontan,” ” Bishop Homeri Shonini ” (for 
“ Honen Shonin ”), “ Kosekko ” for “ Kosekiko,” “ tansos” (tansu), 
” nagmochi ” (nagamochi), which are not all misprints, betokens the 
need of a further help than that acknowledged in the preface. Again, 
why do we have the German vocalization “ Sch’tay ” on page 25 for the 
word “ Shite ” ? Mr. Pound says that he is in a position, after reading 
all Fenollosa’s notes, to say definitely that Fenollosa knew more of the 
subject than anyone who has yet written in English; a very sweeping 
statement on the part of a writer whose personal acquaintance with 
Japanese literature appears to be scanty. Mr. Pound has doubtless 
read what Osman Edwards and later Dr. Marie Stopes have written for 
popular consumption, or what appears in Aston and Brinkley’s books, 
or in the “ Encyclopsedia Britannica,” but has he read the exhaustive 
work of Noel Peri — in French ? We doubt it, for if he had he must have 
felt it desirable to give more of Fenollosa’s notes, and thereby to prove 
his statement. Had he understood the rdle of the Shite he would not 
have printed the query (of the stage ? of the play ?) on page 56. Had he 
used a Japanese dictionary, he would not have described “ Sotoba ” as a 
shrine; it is a grave-post, and “ Sotoba Komachi ” means Komachi on the 
grave-post; nor made of ” Kasa ” a coat when it is a hat. And whilst 
referring to this particular No, let us take page 21. We have before us 
the Japanese text; the whole of Scene II., nearly thirty lines, is here 
translated by Fenollosa-Pound in six short blank verses ! Scene III. 
begins: “No! No! Here behold a beggar! Ara ! What appalling 
decay 1 But what, is she not seated on a grave-post ? I will instruct 
her to depart ! 1 f Here you beggar, art thou not seated upon a sotoba, 
the very body of the Buddha to whom all respect is due ? Hurry, 
depart from this place and rest elsewhere !” 

But Fenollosa has used another text which begins: “ No ! let us hurry, 
for the sun is waning ; let us wend our way ! Ya ! it is truly upon a 
sotoba that this beggar is seated ” ; then continues from If onwards as above. 
But where is all this on page 21 ? There is a reference to paint in the 
English verse, but in Ono’s reply there is no word about paint: “ Kore 
hodo moji mo miezu, Kizameru kcAachi mo nashi ” (Upon this there is no 
letter to be seen, nor trace of a carved image), etc. 

In “ Kayoi Komachi,” page 28, “ tachibana ” is the Japanese for orange; 
the word does not recur in the text.. 

Enough has been said to show that the translations do not hug the 
text. If they'give an idea of their meaning th^ are indeed adaptations, 
and as such may commend themselves to the general reader, not to the 
earnest student, who has no patience with poetical licences such as trans- 
ferring or doubling a line in somebody else’s translation. Being a 
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poet, Mr. Pound, like Dr. Marie Slopes, has sought to write English 
verse without respect for the originals. Mr. Pound says that no 
Japanese could explain him ** Aoi no Uye nor ** Kakitsubata.^^ 
The first play is dealt with in three pages of Nogaku daijitm, which 
devotes about the same space to the second play; see also Ufai 
Kimmo Zui^ 1717 {Yokioku Gwaishi),'* x* 2, and if he needs the actual 
texts, the Yokyoku T sukai ” (or the ‘‘ Yokyoku Keshaku will supply 
them. Thus far we have not discussed the facts ** in the book nor the 
opinions of the late author; it is useless to criticize or discuss the opinions 
of a man whose death all deplored, and who, had he been alive, would 
surely have corrected many details in the present book — e.g., the medley 
of dates on page 252, the use of ** Isshin ” as a man's name instead of 

go-isshin " (restoration), p. 256; that of Akechi ” as a battle instead of a 
man's name on page 8; of Light goddess for Sun goddess — literally 

Heaven-shining Divinity," etc. — or enlarged sections which are here 
merely jotted down. The number of masks is not 300. Some books 
give only sixty, and the various series in our possession (including the 
lordly No Gaku Mandai Kan) do not exceed one hundred types; on that 
subject there is information to be had in English too. 

To conclude, the book is of interest, it is a readable work prepared 
under difficulties, but we wish it had been all Fenollosa, however frag- 
mentary. 

Mr. Fujimoto's book is a companion volume to the ** Nightside of 
Japan," reviewed in our columns last year. It contains much that will 
doubtless be new to the average European reader, and it is evident that 
the author has studied the older literature bearing upon his subject. 
The Geisha is not, as some globe-trotters have now and then lightly 
asserted, a young woman of easy virtue; she is a professional entertainer 
who waits on guests with music, song, and dance, as well as with the wine 
of the country. Her education is specialized as well as exacting; her 
calling goes back to a date far away in the Kamakura period, in the twelfth 
century, perhaps even further back, although the Geisha properly so- 
called came into existence as a regular professional entertainer circa 
1762. Whereas the earlier dancing-girls, Shirabyoshi, performed only 
in Courts and palaces, their later representatives found their occupation 
chiefly in the tea-houses and restaurants connected with the prostitute 
quarters usually called “ Yoshiwara " in Europe, from the name of one 
of them. Some alterations took place about the time of the imperial 
restoration in 1868. 

The author is partial to a quaint English, which has now and again 
distressing drawbacks. Page 40 offers s.v. mirror, a startling example 
of it; he has given a number of autobiographical sketches of considerable 
interest, presumably written by Geisha. In some cases one would have 
been gratified to find references to his sources of information, manuscript 
or printed. He gives a few pages on the double suicide craze which has 
been an unfortunate phenomenon peculiar to Japan, and he deals at 
some length with the Geisha in various towns. This book will prove 
most acceptable, particularly to^ those who have studied the work of 
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De Becker on the other phase of woman life in Japan with which the 
Geisha is so oftra associated. 

* * e * * 

Since the above lines were written in January, 1917, Dr. Y. Haga, 
professm: of Japanese literature in Tokyu University, has read before the 
Japan Society a paper on “ The Spirit of Japan as shown in the Litera- 
ture of the Country,” in which he takes much the same point of view 
as the present writer anent the nature of Bushido. Loyalty has been the 
keynote of all Japanese traditions — ^lo)raIty to the Emperor, then to his 
r^>resentatives, but above all to the throne, witness the absence of 
criticism of the Tenshi when all others — Ministers, prieste. Shogun, and 
the gods themselves — were criticized in literature. 

There have been, further, two notable papers read before the same 
Society, (me by Dr. Yokoi, late President of the Doshisha University, 
dealing with the similarities and dissimilarities of Japan and China, the 
other by Mr. J. Carey Hall, C.M.G., being two books of the Shoku Nihongi 
(supplement of the Japanese Chronicle, Nihongi, translated by the late 
Dr. W. G. Aston). The Japan Society, in the limited scope afforded by 
seven or eight monthly meetings, attempts year after year to increase 
that knowledge of Japan which Viscount Chinda finds insufficiently con- 
spicuous here, and in that attempt much of the success has been due of 
recent years to the enthusiastic help of the Japanese Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
S. Sawada. 


FAR EAST 

The Historical Development or Religion m China. By W. J. 

Clennell, H.M. Consular Service. (T. Fisher Vmvin.) 

{Reviewed by Professor E. H. Parker) 

There has been a decided bo(»n in works on Chinese religion within 
the past few years, and even the Chinese themselves have been given 
furiously to think since the revolution of 1911-12 whether it would pay 
them best to stick to Confucius or to put on some modified form of 
Christianity, in order to keep in moral countenance the billycocks and 
slop suits with which they have somewhat hastily adorned their physical 
bodies. Perhaps they could the more easily arrive at what the precious 
Wilhelm calls a " decision*'* if the rival Christian sects at work in 
China could recognize each other as brethren, and if " nationality ” 
questions in Europe had not so affected the Christian mind there as to 
bring Lutherans and the Caliph into unholy alliance against the Greek 
Church, the Church of England, the Methodists of America, and even 
to a certain extent the Pc^ of Rome: the last manifestly does not 
like Dr. Fell, though his secular coa^itments with Bavaria, His Most 
Apostolic Majesty, and His Most Catholic Majesty, not to roenticm the 
Saxon ruling house, compel him to minager his indignation as an Italian 
gentleman and a man, and to refrain from setting forth the reason why 
he 9annot tell us all so paternally and officially. In a word, Christianity 
cannot at present puff itself up to the Chinese eclective mind. 

Mr. Clennell 's book was written before the war broke out, and most 
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people will find it interesting and agreeable reading. If it be any satis- 
faction to the author to know it, the present writer is prepared to express 
himself, so far as his knowledge goes, in general accord with the first 
two chapters on ‘‘General Characteristics” and “Ancient Con- 
fucianism.” The author, however (p. 17), seems to confuse Felix, who 
only “trembled” at Paul's close argumentation, with King Herod 
Agrippa II., who was, being like Paul, a Jew, the real individual “almost 
persuaded to become a Christian.” At that time the Romans, whose 
religio was simply a sort of tit-for-tat “understanding” with the gods 
of nature (not unlike the vulgar form of Chinese nature-worship before 
the comparatively noble conception of tao^ or Universism was thought 
out), had not yet conceived the idea of an objective sectarianism or 
“ Church ” which they could take on or throw off at will ; and Csesar him- 
self frequently writes of the religiones^ or superstitions, of the Druids, 
as being, like the Roman, a mere phase of the general national ethics, in 
all three cases “ good form ” being not a question of choice, but an 
inseparable part of general State policy. 

The third chapter on “ Taoism ” is not quite so happily visualized or 
expressed. The debased Taoism which adopted alchemy and other 
hocus-pocus in and subsequent to 150 b.c., became a rival of, and in 
some respects an imitator of, Buddhism 200 years later, and it has ever 
since been a degraded though harmless popular mummery under the 
mountain “ Popes ” of Kiang Si province, having assimilated many of 
the old religiones. It has really nothing whatever to do with the noble 
if vague philosophy of tao or “ the road (of nature)” as first handed 
down by official or “ priestly ” tradition, then utilized by that practical 
statesman Kwan-tsz in the seventh century b.c., and finally developed by 
Lao-tsz (democratically) and Confucius (ceremonially and conservatively) 
in the sixth century b.c. 

The fourth chapter treats of the general effect of Buddhism, which had 
doubtless worked some subtle effect by word of mouth upon the Persians, 
Jews, and Chinese (through the restless Tartar horsemen incessantly 
galloping to and fro between the Volga and Corea) long before the 
Chi .ese Court first officially heard of it and “ summoned ” it to China in 
the first century a.d, — not from India, but from Afghanistan. In the 
remaining chapters, V. to XI., Mr. Clennell “ lets himself go ” a little 
upon general political subjects — so far as a ■fconsular officer may safely 
indulge himself in this direction without running foul of the beaks. The 
nominal sequence of chapters rims as follows : The Mingling and Decay 
of Faith ; The Confucian Renaissance; The Stagnation and Failure of 
Confucian Society — ^The Mongol Conquest — Contact of East and West ; 
Nationalist Reaction — ^Lamaism ; China and the Church of Rome ;• The 
Nineteenth Century — The Contact of China and Modern Ideals ; The 
Modem Transformation. All these are eminently readable to the great 
unwashed, who have only a “general” or scratch knowledge of the 
Chinese mind and its development; moreover, they reveal Mr. Clennell 
(whom the writer has never had the honour of meeting) as a “ straight ” 
and sympathetic individual, anxioits to be fair and to do justice all 
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round — as, indeed, most British consular dSicials usually are, or try to 
be. Of recent books aa. Chinese religion, the most intelligible is perhaps 
that of the Rev. Mr. Soothill. ^ Mr. De Groot (this is speaking only of 
his concentrated lecture volume ; his magnum ofus has imt yet fallen 
into the writer’s clutches) is rather “too Dutch ’’ and too hazy. Any- 
way, Mr. Clennell, Mr. Soothill, and Dr. De Groot all harp upon the 
same string, and the writer himself proposes very soon to resume his 
rdle as a minor Coryphseus. 

£. H. Parkkr. 


RECENT BOOKS ON RUSSIA. 

Russian Court Msmoirs, 1914-1916. By “ A Russian.” {Jenkins^ Price 
i*s. 6d. net. The Russian Revolution. By Mr. Stinton Jones. 
(/enkxns.) Price 5s. net. Russia as I saw It. By Harry de Windt. 
{Chapman and HaU.) Price los. 6d. net. 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins is to be congratulated on his recent choice of 
books on Russia. He has followed up Madame Olga NbvikofTs epoch- 
making work, “ Russian Memories,” by two volumes that are as authorita- 
tive as they are timely. The first “ Russian Court Memoirs ’’ is a valuable 
expos6 of the dark forces that unfortunately surrounded the Russian 
throne and contributed so much to its downfall. SoukholminofT, Count 
Fredericks, Stiirmer, and many others, are herein described, and the whole 
gives a vivid picture of a Russia which has gone for all time. There is 
also an important contribution to the problem of the Baltic Provinces. It 
is well to remember, however, that the true centre of Russia is not 
Petrograd but Moscow. The appearance of this volume on the market 
at the outbreak of the Revolution constitutes a veritable “ coup.” 

The same may be said of Mr. Stinton Jones on the “ Russian Revolu- 
tion,” in which the author vividly describes his experiences during those 
epoch-making days. In a few well-chosen chapters, furnished with photo- 
graphs, he describes the conditions under the old regime, the outburst of 
the storm, and the hopes for the future. 

The famous traveller, Mr. Harry de Windt, has done much in the past 
to enlighten this country about Russia, and has thereby contributed to the 
present Anglo- Russian friendship. In the present volume he has much 
that is interesting to tell about the Russian Army, Moscow, Petrograd, 
Finland, German intrigues, etc. In reading this book we feel that we have 
before us the reflections of one who knows and who loves Russia. A 
greater knowledge of Russia and her peoples is the best means of insuring 
that bond of sympathy which we all hope to see perpetuated. 

I. M. 


RUSSIAN. GRAMMAR 

Elementary Russian Reader. Edited, with accents, etc., by Michael 
V. Trofimov, Lecturer in Russian, King’s College. {Constable ^ 
, Russian Readers.) as. 

In the preface to this original little work, Mr. Trofimov says that his 
aim is to deliver the student from * ‘ the tyranny of conventional lifeless 
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phrases which constitute the worst feature pf simplified popular gram- 
mars.’’ At the beginning, however, a certain amount of dreary grinding 
is unavoidable, and conventional rather than idiomatic sentences form 
the earliest material for study. We are of opinion, after some lengthy 
experience, that the alert, well-equipped King’s College Lecturer has 
provided a reader which will draw students on through the attractive and 
varied selection. Besides proverbs, of which one is Where one old 
woman is, there is a market, where there are two a bazaar,” he furnishes 
some of the popular riddles which in many cases are centuries old — ^.g., 
It is born in water and fears water : salt ” Handless and footless, 
but crawls on the mountain : the wind.” For poetical and prose extracts 
Mr. Trofimov has drawn upon L. N. Tolstoy, Tshekhov, S. T. Aksakov, 
Prof. Klutshevsky, Korolenko, Pushkin, Nekrassov, Maikov, and others. 
The ample vocabulary furnishes explanations of other verbal forms 
besides the infinitive, which will often help the student who cannot arrive 
at the meaning of an irregular form which he is still unable to relate with 
the infinitive stem. This little work deserves all success. 

F. P. M. 


ORIENTALIA 

A History or Medi.«val Jewish Philosophy. By Isaac Husik. (New 
York ; The Macmillan Company,) X916. 12s. 6d. 

The history of the influence of Greek philosophic thought through 
successive ages must always be of interest to the student of philosophy. 
So far as the Christian world is concerned, this influence has been traced 
out in innumerable separate studies and general histories by competent 
scholars; in the field of Muhammadan philosophy, though the workers 
have been fewer in number, the investigations pursued by Renan, Die- 
terici, Carra de Vaux, De Boer, Worms, and Horten have borne fruitful 
results. But, strangely enough, this aspect of Jewish philosophy has 
been singularly neglected, and Professor Husik’s book is the first compre- 
hensive work that has appeared on the subject, and merits approbation 
not only for this reason, but as a fine piece of scholarship, combining at 
once profound erudition and lucidity of exposition. His historical survey 
begins with Isaac Israeli, who was Court physician to the Fatimid Caliph, 
al-Mansur (pb, 953); he then goes on to trace the rationalistic movement 
in Jewish philosophy from its beginnings in t*he ninth and tenth centuries 
in Mesopotamia with Al-Mukammas and Saadia. By the eleventh cen- 
tury Spain had become the intellectual centre of the Jewish world, and 
with Solomon ibn Gabirol {pb, 1058) begins the long series of Spanish 
philosophers, leading up to Moses Maimonides {pb, 1204) and his com- 
mentators in different countries. After Maimonides there are biit few 
outstanding figures in Jewish philosophy, such as Levi ben Gerson {ob. 
1344), Aaron ben Elijah {ob. 1369), and Crescas {ob, 1410); and when the 
dawn of the Renaissance appeared in the fifteenth century, Jewish philo- 
sophy failed to shake itself free from the trammels of scholasticism, and 
the rationalistic movement, that had attempted to reconcile religion and 
philosophy, came to an end* • 
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ThtJ beginnings of this rationalistic school of Jewish thought are closely 
connected with a similar intellectual movement in the Muslim world — 
that Scholastic philosophy known as Kalam^ which the exponents of it, 
the Mutakallim, worked out in order to provide a rational basis for 
religious dogma* As against the followers of Greek philosophy, they 
denied the eternity of matter, and sought to establish a metaphysical 
doctrine of substance and accident in order to demonstrate the creation 
of the world, and on this theory of creation they based the existence of 
God, the reality of miracles, and God's direct concern with the affairs of 
the world. The philosophical development of Jewish thinkers proceeded 
on lines corresponding to their successive acquisition of Greek philo- 
sophical literature; for their knowledge of this, they were dependent on 
translations into Arabic, and the first treatise to be so translated was 
made up of extracts from the “ Enncads " of Plotinus, though it became 
known to the Arabic-reading world by the strangely misleading title of 
the “ Theology of Aristotle." The first influences from Greek philosophy 
were thus Neo-Platonic, and they made themselves apparent in the 
writings of the Jewish philosophers — notably Solomon ibn Gabirol — 
according as they became dissatisfied with the formal methods of the 
Mutakallim. But just as in the Muhammadan world Alfarabi, Avicenna, 
and Averroes made the teaching of Aristotle predominant in Arabic philo- 
sophy, so through these Jewish writings Aristotelianism became incor- 
porated with Jewish philosophy, first as expounded by Ibn Daud {ob, 1180) 
and in a more impressive manner by his greater contemporary, Moses Mai- 
monides, who gave the death-blow to the influence of Kalam in Jewish 
literature and made the teaching of Aristotle prevail in Jewish philosophic 
thought. 

These successive stages in the growth of Jewish philosophy are clearly 
Jt>rought out by Professor Husik, though in dealing with his subject- 
matter he adopts the biographical method, devoting a separate chapter 
*(in most instances) to each philosopher, with an account of his life and 
times and a detailed exposition of his teachings. 

In reviewing a work so comprehensive, it is not possible to draw atten- 
tion to all the many points of interest that arrest attention, but it will 
probably be new to most students of philosophy — to those at least who do 
not happen to have read Maimonides — ^to learn how profound was the 
influence upon the earlier* Jewish philosophers of the speculations and 
the dialectic method of the Mu'tazila. This school of Muslim theologians 
and philosophers has attracted the attention of several eminent scholars 
who have concerned themselves with Muhammadan literature, but as 
nearly all the philosophical writings of the Mu'tazila have perished, wc 
have to depend for our knowledge of their opinions upon authors who 
were hostile to them or quote them only to refute. The sympathetic 
exposition of their doctrines, therefore, by a Jewish writer is a valuable 
supplement to the Arabic sources for the teaching of this enlightened and 
liberal school of Muhammadan thought* The Karaites especially appear 
to have come under their influence, and as they were the first among the 
Jews to imitate the Mu'tazila in tke endeavour to give a rationalistic 
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exposition of religious doctrine, they adopted not only their opinions, but 
also their method, so that, as Professor Husik says, it is sometimes im- 
possible to tell from the contents of a Karaite Mu'tazilite work whether 
it was written by a Jew or a Muhammadan. 

It will thus be seen that this volume is of interest to others beside those 
immediately interested in Jewish philosophy, and it merits the attention 
of all serious students of mediaeval thought as a work of sound erudition, 
based on a thorough knowledge of the literature of the subject and a due 
appreciation of contemporary currents of thought. T. W. A. 


JATAKA Tales, selected and edited, with Introduction and notes, by 
H. T. Francis and E. J. Thomas. {Cambridge University Press.) 
1916. 7s, 6d. 

The Birth Stories of the Buddha belong to that small group of writings 
which have a claim to be termed world-literature. Apart from the 
attractiveness whicli the central figure of the hero of each one of them, the 
Bodhisatta (the future Buddha), possesses, there is the universal appeal 
>\hich stories of animals, discoursing and acting as if they were human 
beings, have for readers of all times and countries. These stories form 
part of one of the three great divisions of the Pali Buddhist Scriptures, 
and generally refer to some incident in the life of the historic Buddha, 
who, in connection therewith, relates the story of an event that has 
o< curred in one of his previous existences, and explains the present inci- 
dent as a repetition of the former one or as closely resembling it; he then 
forth the moral lesson to be drawn from it, reproving sin and lauding 
\iitue. The subject-matter of most of the stories is undoubtedly pre* 
liiiddhistic in origin, and many ancient tales have been woven into the 
Jataka Tales ” and have received a Buddhist colouring in the process, 
but lorm part of the great body of folklore which has wandered East and 
West, from one end of the world to the other, 

U is to the credit of English scholarship that the first complete transla- 
tion of the ‘‘ Jataka Talcs in any European language appeared in 
English, The project was first suggested in 1888 by Dr. W. H. D, Rouse 
to the late Professor Cowell, and the task was taken in hand by a group 
of five Pali scholars, who divided the work bet^^een them, and published 
the whole collection in six successive volumes between 1895 and 1907, 
It is from this monumental w^ork that the present volume of selections 
has been compiled, and the editor-in-chief, Mr. H. T. Francis, is one of 
the original band of translators, and only living survivor of the older group 
among them. 

This publication should serve to make known to a wider public than 
Pali scholars or students of Buddhism this very attractive collection of 
early folk-tales. The editors have apparently thought that the contents 
would primarily be of interest to the folklorist, and have added a number 
of learned notes pointing out variants of each story in other literatures 
of the world; but, valuable and interesting as many of these notes are. 
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the book makes an appeal to a much larger circle of readers, and its 
moderate po'ice and attractive get-up should recommend it as a suitable 
gift-book for older children and others. 

Le Livre de la Cr:^ation et de l’Histoire de Motahhar ben TAhir 
el-MaqdisI, public et traduit par M. Cl. Huart. Tome V. (Paris: 
Leroux.) 1916. 20 fr. 

Professor Huait is to be congratulated that in these difficult times, so 
unpropitious for the production of scholarly work, he has been able to 
bring out another volume of his fine edition of the Arabic text of “ Kitab 
al-Bad’ wa’l-Ta'rikh ” (The Book of the Creation and of History.) This 
work, of which Chapters XVII. to XX. are published in the present volume, 
is from the pen of a certain Mutehhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisf, of whom nothing 
appears to be known except that he lived about the middle of the fourth 
century of the Muhammadan era and wrote another book (otherwise un- 
known), to which he occasionally refers, entitled “ Kitab Ma'ani al- 
Qur'an.” But the scope of this work reveals something of the intellectual 
outlook of the author and the wide range of his interests. Beginning with 
an exposition of the nature and extent of knowledge, he gives proofs for 
the existence of God, and explains the Divine names and attributes. Then 
follows an exposition of God’s revelation of Himself to men through the 
teaching of the prophets and an explanation of the prophetic function. 
In accordance with the first half of the title of his book, he describes the 
creation of the world and expounds the Muhammadan cosmology and 
eschatology. The historical portion of the book comprises the lives of 
the prophets, in which of course more space is given to Muhammad than 
to others, brief biographies of his companions, and an account of the 
various Muhammadan sects, together with a sketch of the history of the 
Kings of Arabia and Persia up to the rise of Islam. The present volume 
closes with a survey of the history of the caliphate up to the abdication 
of Hasan the son of ‘All. In all this there is of course much that is 
familiar to the student of Islam and Muhammadan history from other 
sources, and Mutohhar’s book is in large measure a compilation. But 
incidentally, he throws new light on many points of biography, literary 
history, and religious thought. His standpoint is on the whole that of 
Muhammadan orthodoxy, tind he defends the accounts of the miracles of 
the Prophet against the doubts of hostile critics and against those who 
would ofier allegorical explanations of them. But he goes for his in- 
formation outside the ordinary range of the theologian, and shows that he 
had studied the doctrines of heretical sects such as the Manichseans and 
Zoroastrians, the followers of Mazdak and Bfibak, and the pagans of 
J^arran. He is one of the few Arabip authors who give evidence of having 
studied the Old Testament, and in the present volume he quotes from it 
in the original Hebrew. 

The book is printed in the fine bold Arabic type that makes the publi- 
<iations of the £cole des Langues Orientales Vivantes so attractive to read, 
and the French translation which accompanies the Arabic text is not only 
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helpful to the young student, but makes the wwk accessible to the larger 
circle of readers interested in Muslim thought and history. 

T. W. Arnold. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. By Edmund Gosse. {Macmillan 
and Co.) Price los. 6d. 

Many reviewers of Mr. Gosse’s life of Swinburne have taken the oppor- 
tunity of reflecting upon their changed attitude, due to the decay of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, towards the Victorian poet of revolt. His poetry is no 
longer anything to them but an echo of the rapture with which they first 
greeted “Poems and Ballads *’ and “ Songs before Sunrise.” They look 
back with amused tolerance to themselves amid a throng of Oxford or 
Cambridge undergraduates chanting the hymn of Dolores, intoxicated by 
its music. Their affection for Swinburne has no longer any reality in it ; 
they see his lilies and languors, his roses and raptures, as old pantomime 
properties, faded, tarnished tinsel. But it seems to me that this very 
attitude implies a debt to Swinburne which we should be proud of owning : 
there are affections for people, living and dead, which are almost a fear, 
which remain alive because of that fear, of what we should have done with- 
out them. The Victorian age could not have done without Swinburne any 
more than its forerunner could have done without Shelley ; without “ Poems 
and Ballads ” the “ Idylls of the King " might be reigning supreme upon 
our drawing-room tables now. Those who look back and laugh apolo- 
getically at the past’s enthusiasms are too apt to forget what share those 
enthusiasms have had in making the present, what share, too, such forget- 
fulness may have in making the future. There is no need to tilt at mid- 
Victorian proprieties now ; they are so far expelled from our modem 
manners that any lingering remnants of them have an antiquarian charm 
like the furniture of their period and “Cranford”; but such are the 
temptations of antiquarianism, and such is mankind’s propensity for follow- 
ing fashion’s lead in matters of mental as well as of material furniture, that 
we do well to keep in touch with the poetry of one who knew the agony of 
horsehair sofas. But this aspect of Swinburne, largely as it was responsible 
for his reputation, is not the one that we are most concerned with. 
Swittburae’s peculiarity is his intrinsic detachment from the conflicts he 
championed, and that his verses gave such battle-songs to. Mr. Gosse is 
inclined to belittle the poet’s sincerity because his republicanism was so 
confined to his verses. But this way of looking at Swinburne ignores his 
most characteristic feature. He was essentially a dreamer, living in the 
imagination. There is no truer picture of him than the one which he 
gives in sestina : 

“ I saw my soul at rest upon a day, 

As a bird sleeping in the nest of night. 

Among soft leaves that give the starlight way 
To touch its wings, but not its eyes, with light, 

So that it knew as one in visions may 
And knew not, as men waking, of delight 
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“ This snu the measure of xxxf soul's delight : 

It hafd no power of joy to fly by day, 

No part in the large lordship of the night. 

But in a secret, moon-beholden way 
Had all its will of dreams and pleasant night 
And all the love and life that sleepers may." 

The whole of Swinburne’s life which Mr. Gosse relates, with rather 
tantalising discretion, bears out the thought that he 

“ Sought no strength or knowledge of the day, 

Nor closer touch conclusive of delight.” 

To have been told more, or at least in less general terms, about 
“ Algernons’ characteristic manner,” and the habits from which Mr. 
Watts* Dunton rescued him, would have intensified the picture of his 
extraordinary capacity for recovering from any form of emotional excite- 
ment so rapidly that it seemed as if nothing had touched him. His poetry 
shows the same aloofness from the burden and heat of the day, and it is 
this aloofness which is the cause of both the strength and the weakness of 
his verse. It made for flights of the most splendid exaltation, but it 
made, too, for a slightness of thought, amounting sometimes to no more 
than the weight of rhetoric. Swinburne’s song was too often like that of 
the lark, whose rapture is not probably expressive of the pleasure of 
escaping from the ground, but because height is his native element. 

I. C. W. 


Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Hon. Robert Curzon. 

{Humphrey Milford.') Price as. 6d. 

Books like Curzon’s “Visits to Monasteries” and Layard’s “Nineveh” 
seem, like wine, to gain flavour with age. Grateful as they were to their 
first mid-Victorian readers on account of their literary qualities as well as 
of their subject-matter, they have for the twentieth century a spice for the 
recognition of which we look in vain through the pages of reviews which 
greeted their publication in 1849. In the Quarterly, for instance, of that 
date (a volume which entertained unawares alongside these two books and 
“Vanity Fair,” “Jane Eyre; an Autobiography, edited by Currer Bell,” 
condemning the latter for committing “ the highest moral offence a novel- 
writer can commit — that of making an unworthy character interesting in 
the eyes of the reader ”), the long summary of the “ Visits ” devotes all its 
appreciation, outside its complacent interest in Curzon’s singular biblio- 
graphical adventures, to the “ greatest and rarest merit of the book,” its 
“ total absence of conceits and affectations.” The author’s “ artless, 
unchecked juvenility of spirit,” his “ hearty enjoyment and fearless zest 
for the varieties of sport and fun in his travels ” — these are the qualities 
which so delighted the old Quarterly reviewer, unaccustomed to have 
erudition retailed.in such “pure, unaffected English.” He rubs his hands 
with glee over this young gentleman of rank — heir indeed to a peerage — 
who has eschewed the French tinge characteristic of the time, and is to 
be found, despite bis knowledge of the foreigner, among the elect “ who 
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feel it their peculiar duty to guatd uucontaminated the proud inheritauce 
of the native speech/' Dear old Victorian respectability ! What fun it 
is to look back at you and to make faces at you over all these years, like 
the fat lady **whom nobody loves” in Mrs, Cornford's poem, walking 
through the fields in gloves, ^'missing so much and so much”! How 
shocked you would be to find that governesses nowadays often transgress 
that “ invisible but rigid line ” which in Jane Eyre's day Providence placed 
between them and their employers, and that we no longer measure the 
artistic value of a novel by the worthiness of its interesting characters 1 If 
the Quarterly reviewer had been able to see an inch farther than the 
dictionary of unpolluted diction he might have discovered that the greatest 
and rarest merit of Curzon^s ‘‘Visits” lay> not in the total absence of 
literary affectations — a sure proof to 1849 mixed in the Very best 

English society — but in the presence of what nowadays is so rarely found 
in books of travel that when we do find it it seems almost an affectation — 
the romantic aspect of travel. The original woodcuts which we are 
delighted to see reproduced in this reprint of the “ Visits ” show the very 
tiptops of romantic pleasure — those Levantine monasteries perched like 
birds' nests on crags as high as we ever imagine the Matterhorn to be, 
sometimes on isolated pillars of rock rising sheer from passes — to be 
reached only by pulleys and ladders up the face of precipices. They 
were situated like that, they are still situated like that ; thanks be to the 
fears and foresight of their patriarchal builders, they may be able to 
contemplate even Armageddon with equanimity. But, owing to the 
discoveries of Curzon and other curious travellers, which have awakened 
Greek interest to the existence of their own national treasures, it is almost 
certain now that no independent traveller will ever again scale those 
pinnacled fastnesses of Athos and Metcora with the same glowing hope 
of recovering lost classics that pulsed through Curzon's adventures. It 
is the same with regard to the Nitrian convents, those world-famous places 
of pious resort in the North Libyan desert, that Curzon explored with so 
much assiduity, and from which he brought so many valuable manuscripts 
to enrich the library of the British Museum. He has often been abused 
for robbing the Nitrian monks, but, as Mr. Hogarth reminds us in his 
preface to the “ Visits,” the word “ robbery ” can hardly be applied to the 
rescue of manuscripts from being torn up to cover preserve-pots or from 
rotting in fragments piled knee-deep on iM floor of an oil-cellar. The 
ever-darkening ignorance of the monks, both in the Coptic and all the 
regions which Curzon visited, have for centuries resulted in neglect in 
the one department where care would have been important, and the 
“ Visits ” are full of pictures of this universal ignorance and waste. The 
following story is a good illustration of the present state of the literary 
attainments of Oriental monks : 

** A Russian, or I do not know whether he was a French traveller, in the 
pursuit, as I was, of ancient literary treasures, found himself in a great 
monastery in Bulgaria. . . . His dismay and disappointment may be 
imagined when he was assured by the agoumenoSy or superior of the 
monastery, that it contained no librf ry whatever. . . . The poor man had 
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bumped upon a pack-saddle over villainous roads for many days for no 
other object, and the library of which he was in search bad vanished as the 
visions of a dream. The agoumenos begged his guest to enter with the 
monks into the choir, where the almost continual church service was going 
on, and there he saw the double row of long-bearded holy Fathers shouting 
away at the chorus of ' Kyre eleison, Christe eleisoti,* which occurs almost 
every minute in the ritual of the Greek Church. Each of the monks was 
standing, to save his bare legs from the damp of the marble floor, upon a 
great folio volume which had been removed from the conventual library 
and applied to purposes of practical utility in the way which I have de- 
scribed. The traveller, on examining these ponderous tomes, found them 
to be of the greatest value ; one was in uncial letters, and others were full 
of illuminations of the earliest date. All these he was allowed to carry 
away in exchange for some footstools or hassocks which he presented in 
their stead to the old monks ; they were comfortably covered with ketch^, 
or felt, and were in many respects more convenient than the manuscripts 
had bron, for many of their antique bindings were ornamented with bosses 
and nailheads which inconvenienced the toes of the unsophistjcated con- 
gregation, who stood upon them without shoes for so many hours in the 
day. I must add that the lower halves of the manuscripts were imperfect, 
from the damp of the floor of the church having corroded and eaten away 
their vellum leaves.” I. C. W. 


FICTION 

Miss Haroun-Al- Rashid, a romance from Asia Minor. By Jessie 
Douglas Kerruish. (This novel gained the first prize in Hodder 
and Stoughton's i,ooo Guineas Prize Novel Competition.) Price 
5s. net. 

When I was given this book to review, owing perhaps to my being 
acquainted with life in Turkey, especially in Asia Minor, I naturally 
opened it with great expectations, because of the success it had achieved ; 
and I must at once confess that these expectations were not disappointed. 
I may even say that I read through this interesting story at one stretch, 
only giving way to forcible interruptions, so much was I captivated with 
it. If I had felt, before opening the book, that I might be able to chal- 
lenge the author with regard to her descriptions of Eastern life, I soon 
was convinced, in reading the first chapters, that I had found my master, 
and that the author, who appears as the heroine of her thrilling tale, is 
thoroughly versed in her subject. 

Her name is Rathia, but for her bravery and courage she was christened 
Miss Haroun-al-Rashid by Mr. Wilburn, an American archseologist, and 
colleague of her father. Sir Horne Jerningham, a famous excavator in 
Asia Minor, who followed in the footsteps of Sir Austen Layard, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and Hormuzd Rassam. Rathia, who was an Asiatic on the 
distaff side, her mother, the first wife of Sir Horne, being an Abasside 
Princess, proves to be of very great use to her father in his dealings with 
the natives. The difference between her and her sister Evelyn — the would- 
be second heroine — daughter of an English mother, is very well accen- 
tu'iited. The situation reaches its climax when on one of her venturous 
expeditions, disguised in the garb of a Moslem woman, Rathia finds her- 
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self cut off from her party in a snowstorm^ and reaches and enters one of the 
most fanatical towns of the land. When on her way to Halet Bey, the 
Mutessariff of the place, where she intends inquiring after her father, Sir 
Horne, she suddenly finds herself entangled in a rabble pursuing an 
Armenian boy for having stolen a loaf of bread from a Mahommedan baker. 
This poor boy, with wonderful intuition in his anguish, throws himself at the 
feet of Rathia. She shields him with her mantle and veil and throws a 
shilling to the baker, representing double the amount of the cost of the 
stolen bread. But this did not satisfy neither the baker nor the mob. They 
continued their persecution. Indeed, she would have been lost had it not 
been for a door suddenly opening at her back, and our heroine being seized 
by a powerful arm and hurried up some stairs into a Christian house, closely 
followed by her protege, the Armenian boy. It was Mr. Wilburn, the 
American archaeologist, who had rescued her. But the incident did not 
end there; it culminated in the uproar made by the crowd because a 
Moslem woman had found refuge in the house of a Feringhi. The situation 
became so serious that in order to save herself and her rescuer, Rathia 
had to proclaim from the top of the house, to the shrieking crowd below, 
that she was not a Moslemak, but a Feringhi woman, and that conse- 
quently there was no harm in her being where she was. “ We do not 
believe thee,” was the retort; “ you are the daughter of a long line of 
liars.” In order to prove her case she was now asked by the vociferating 
men in the street to unveil. At this juncture Rathia again raised her 
voice from the housetop, where she could not be assailed, asserting boldly, 
and in perfect Turkish, that she was called Miss Jemingham, daughter 
of one Sir Horne Jemingham, and subject of one the Sultana Victoria of 
England. Saying this, she flung back her cloak and veil. “ Suban 
Allah !” gulped a semi-chorus ; “ Allah Akbar !” gasped the rest, and 
silence was restored at last. The baker, not without disappointment, 
said to the crowd who had been so willing to help him: “ It is true the 
woman is a shameless Feringhi, child of a long line of noseless mothers.” 
He had lost his prey, and the Mutessarif, who had come rather late to 
this upheaval, advised the crowd, whom he called his dear children, to 
disperse; for, he said “ that it is the express wbh of our gracious lord the 
Padishah that Feringhis should be well treated in his domains.” 

One of the chief attractions of this story is the under-current of humour 
and wit which is mingled with its most dramatic incidents. With a 
masterly pen the author describes the “ mysterious lady ” who comes to 
Rathia’s rescue in moments of great danger and anxiety, an Abasside 
Princess- with a long line of ancestors, and who at the end reveals herself 
as her mother, who was not dead, as believed, but who had gone back to 
her people in order to shield her child. 

In conclusion, we can strongly recommend the perusal of this book to 
those who wish to gain an insight into the lives of the people inhabiting 
the shores of the Tigris, where the scene of this story is laid out, a country 
which has been in the dim past a centre of civilization, and which may 
again become so in the future. 


L. M. R. 
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ARTICLES TO NOTE ^ JULY ISSUES 

Near East. 

“The Bagdad Railway,” by H. Charles Woods; “The Revival of the 
Arab Nation,” by Sidney Low {Fortnightly Review). 

“Greece,” by Dr. Ronald Burrows {Contemporary Rez>iew). 

“ Palestine : its Resources and Suitability for Colonisation,” by E. W. G. 
Masterman, m.d. {Geographical Journal). 

Russia. 

“ Protopopoff and the Revolution,” by E. H. Wilcox {Fortnightly Review). 

Far East. 

“ The Change of Scene in China,” by Mr. Demetrius Boulger {Contem- 
porary Review). 

“ The Peace Menace,” by Dr. E. J. Dillon {Fortnightly Review). 

The Press in India. 

“ Why India should have a Motion Picture Industry,” by N. C. Guba 
{Modem Reinew, May). 

“ Indian Aspirations," by the Maharajah of Bikaneer ( Wednesday Re- 
view, May 1 6). 

“ Why India should help the War Loan,” by M. de P. Webb, c.i.e. 
{Indian Review, April). 

“ Wanted : an Academy of Literature,” by Lady Katharine Stuart 
( Wednesday Review, May 23). 

Far Eastern Press. 

“Japan’s New Foreign Minister,” by C. Wartanabe {Japan Magazine, 

April). 

“ I he Buddhist Messiah,” by Noritake Tsuda {Japan Magazine, June). 

“ China and the World War,” by Hun Liang-Huang {Far East, May 12). 

The Middle East. 

“The Armenian Massacres,” by Lewis Einstein {The New Armenia, 
May 15). 

“ The Situation in Armenia,” by G. H. Paelian {Ararat, May). 


Among the publications issued in Ireland, Irish Life has lately been 
showing an increasing interest in the affairs of Asia in general and of 
India in particular. In this connection several articles have been 
published from the pen of Lady Katharine Stuart which are well calcu- 
lated to stimulate a general interest in the Princes and peoples of the 
Great Peninsula. 
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MILITARY NOTES 
By Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell 

OFFENSIVE OR DEFENSIVE ? 

The controversy which has for so long engaged the brains 
and the pens of military theorists and tactical experts as 
to the relative merits of the offence and defence in strategy 
and tactics may perhaps be decided as one of the results of 
the present war. Most of the great Captains of past ages 
have favoured a bold offensive policy as the surest road to 
victory. The past masters in the art of war, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XII., Marlborough, Eugene, Frederick 
the Great, and Napoleon, always strove to secure the 
initiative both in the campaign and in the field. Clive 
never paid regard to any adverse odds of numbers or posi- 
tion, but pushed boldly forward to the attack. " L’audace, 
I’audace, toujours I’audace,” was the motto of the Generals of 
the armies of the French Revolution, and of the Marshals 
of the Empire. Wellington generally adopted defensive 
tactics, because they were forced upon him by the numerical 
inferiority and by the defective composition of his armies ; 
but his genius shone out equally in the offensive, as at 
Assaye and Salamanca. When the rifle and the breech- 
loader were successively substituted for the old smooth-bore 
musket as the weapon of the infantry soldier it was generally 
anticipated that the defence would thereby obtain a 
decisive superiority over the attack, and the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon and his military advisers adopted this principle 
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with fatal results in the war of 1870. The French soldiers 
were dispirited by being kept on the defensive, and the 
superiority of the Germans in point of numbers enabled and 
encouraged them to assume a bold offensive. Thence- 
forward the German General Staff has always sounded the 
praises of the offensive both in strategy and in tactics. 
Their plans have contemplated the invasion of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and in their annual manceuvres the 
attack was practised in massed formations by the infantry, 
while the cavalry executed brilliant charges in the open 
held. It was argued that the superior morale engendered 
by the fact of being the assailant, and the choice of points 
of attack, would compensate for the heavier losses involved. 

So far as strategy is concerned, the German idea has 
been crowned with success, for by choosing their own time 
for a sudden declaration of a war for which they had been 
long and carefully preparing, they were able to carry the 
war at once into the enemy’s country, and so have succeeded 
in keeping their own land and people safe and secure from 
the horrors and miseries which inevitably result from the 
waging of war. 

,But with regard to tactics, their anticipations have not 
been realized. They commenced their first campaign with 
the attempt to reach Paris through Belgium, hurling masses 
of troops against the French and English fronts with no 
regard to the losses which they thereby sustained. The 
appalling amount of the casualties in their ranks was a con- 
tributory cause of the sudden cessation of Von Kluck’s 
advance on Paris, and his retreat from the Marne to the 
Aisne. Arrived at the latter river, the Germans reversed 
their tactical ideas, and dug themselves in, and thus com- 
menced the interminable trench warfare which has now 
continued without intermission for two years and a half. 

So far as the lessons of the present war teach us, it would 
seem to be proved that when an army well supplied with 
artillery, machine-guns, and magazine rifles has once occu- 
pied a strongly constructed posi^tion, no power on earth can 
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dislodge it, short of famine or the faint-heartedness of the 
defenders. The Germans could not break through our line 
at Ypres after weeks of frantic endeavour and the loss of 
their best men ; and they were equally unable to pierce the 
French lines before Verdun. We could not get through 
the Turkish lines at the end of the Gallipoli peninsula, 
though we attempted the impossible task for six months. 
We did get through their fortified lines before Baghdad, 
but it took us a year to do it. 

Germany’s intrigues in the east. 

Bismarck once said that the Eastern Question was not 
worth the life of a single Pomeranian Grenadier ; his policy 
was to maintain friendly relations with Russia, and so 
establish a barrier against the liberal ideas and principles of 
the Western nations, and prevent any attempt on the part 
of France to recover possession of Alsace-Lorraine. But it 
is probable that at the Berlin Congress the astute Chancellor 
picked Lord Beaconsfield’s brains and recognized the value 
of Turkey as a pawn in the game of European politics, 
for from the time when Mr. Gladstone abandoned his pre- 
decessor’s schemes and washed his hands of the Turkish 
cause altogether, Germany stepped into Britain’s place as 
the defender of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
young Kaiser Wilhelm took up the idea of a new “ Drang 
nach Osten ” with avidity ; and the new activity of Germany 
in the Levant resulted, as Bismarck had foreseen that it 
would result, in an; estrangement between Russia and 
Germany which soon ripened intcf mutual hostility. In the 
tremendous development of this world-war it has almost 
been forgotten that it originated in the rivalry between 
Slav and Teuton for ascendancy in the Balkan Peninsula. 
That land was the highway to Western Asia, the desolate 
land which was only awaiting the exploitation of its dormant 
riches by the skill and industry of European financiers and 
merchants. The markets of Asia Minor were captured by 
German comntis-voyageurs, backed by the influence of the 
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German Embassy ; the Baghdad Railway Was planned to 
bring the produce of the Far East to Central Europe vit 
the Persian Gulf; a Deutsche Bank was established in 
Teheran ; and the Turkish Army was organized and drilled 
by German officers to be used as an auxiliary against 
Russia in the inevitable struggle for supremacy in the East. 
The struggle was precipitated by the Balkan War of 1912. 
Germany had to strike quickly, lest the liberated Princi- 
palities of the Peninsula should coalesce with their Russian 
kinsmen into a Slavonic Empire, and so for ever bar the 
way of the German to the East. The Turk proved a 
docile and obedient vassal, and Bulgaria was won over to 
the same side through her German King. 

But the Turk, in pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Germany, has burnt his own fingers badly. He has already 
lost Armenia to the Russians and Mesopotamia to the 
British ; his shadowy suzerainty in Arabia, and his Pro- 
tectorate of the Holy Cities, has vanished away, and he is 
getting perilously short of men and money. He is not 
likely to lend an ear again to the specious promises and 
blatant bragging of his new friends and mentors, who in- 
sinuated themselves into his confidence on the plea of 
rescuing him from his financial thraldom to the Western 
Powers. In Persia, too, German intrigue has been finally 
foiled, and Russian and British interests hold the field. 
The terminus of the Baghdad Railway is in British hands, 
and an Anglo-Egyptian army blockades the gates of Gaza. 
The prize for which the German went to war seems to have 
already vanished from his grasp. 
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IMPERIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
ROUND TABLE*^ 

By Douglas J errold 

It is refreshing to turn from the modem historians, with their endless 
documentary references and cynical disiUusionments, to the history of the 
world written in the older style — flamboyant, rhetorical, argumentative, 
with a lesson from every country and a generalization for every century. 
But whether it is also instructive is a more doubtful question. Mr. Curtis 
and bis colleagues of the Round Table, all of whom we suspect are con- 
tributors to the main report, the first volume of which we are here con- 
sidering, have done a very dangerous thing. Sworn as they are to the 
scheme of Imperial Federation, they have appealed to history to prove the 
wisdom of their cause. But lest there should be any doubt as to 
the verdict, they have themselves rewritten the history of the world. 

When we find that the failure to recognize and understand the essential 
principles of a Commonwealth is responsible alike for the “failure” of. 
Eastern civilization, for the fate of Greece and the decay of Rome, and that 
the recognition of these same principles is responsible for the triumph of 
England as an Imperial nation, we realize that Mr. Curtis has attempted to 
prove a good deal. 

Mr. Curtis assumes to start with that the civilization of the West is 
superior to that of the East. The present writer enjoyed an experience 
that might surprise Mr. Curtis. A distinguished Persian, himself a poli- 
tician and a scholar, baxl come over to England to study. Friendly 
Englishmen showed him the Tube, Westminster Abbey, Harrod's, the 
Albert Memorial, and the City, and asked him to admire Western civiliza- 
tion. He replied that in Persia they had decided against modern in- 
dustrialism, and he was not in the least interested for that reason. 1 
asked him what he had come to study, and he said he wanted to see the 
effect on a nation’s character of the practice of Christianity. But I need 
hardly say that Mr. Curtis’s idea of civilization is contained in the blessed 
word “ progress.” 

Anyway, it is not surprising to hear from Mr. Curtis that “ the Oriental, 
regarding the framework of society as divinely ordained, has treated man 
as though he were made for the law ; the European has treated the law as 

*" "The Commonwealth of Nations,” Part I. Edited by L. Curtis. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1916. 

VOL. XII. * G 
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though it were made for man.” What Oriental ? and when ? and to whom 
does Mr. Curtis refer in the term European ? To the ancient Greeks ? the 
Papacy? the Hohenzollern ? the Russian Revolutionaries? or Mr. Lloyd 
George ? We rather fancy that he had Professor Dicey at the back of his 
mind. But such generalizations are mere Oxford journalism, and should 
have no place in serious history. 

But let us admit that the West has progressed materially far more 
quickly than the East, and let us see how Mr. Curtis accounts for it. This 
is due, he says, to the reign of man-made law in the West and to the 
prevalence of theocracies in the East. After this rather large assumption 
Mr. Curtis sails gaily on. The reign of law, and the idea that the law was 
subject to change, led naturally to the adoption of the Commonwealth as 
the ruling principle of government. By the principle of the Common- 
wealth is meant the principle of the collective responsibility of the citizens of 
a State for the government and foreign policy of their country. From this 
principle of the Commonwealth we can deduce the irresistibly logical 
claim of Mr. Curtis to be allowed to proceed immediately with a federal 
Constitution. 

Now Mr. Curtis’s argument is invalidated by several considerations. 
The Greek Commonwealth is his first instance : he seeks to prove that the 
decline of Greece was due to the failure of their federal experiments. 
“The Greek Commonwealth was too slender to survive.” On this there 
are only two comments : that the prospect of failing like Athens is at least 
as glorious as that of succeeding like Middlesbrough ; and that in point 
of fact Athens never was a Commonwealth, and never had an Empire. 
To ascribe Greek civilization to the reign of law and the adoption of the 
principle of the Commonwealth is an unwarrantable assumption, for Greek 
civilization began before and continued after her political greatness. It was 
due in all probability to the same cause as brought about her political 
decline — to her geographical position, which developed an intimate local 
patriotism and enabled her to mix freely with other cultures. The rudi- 
mentary development of sailing kept most natives from external trade at a 
time when the Greeks of the Archipelago were in ceaseless communication 
with one another. That Greek democratic institutions were the develop- 
ment of a thus advanced civilization is the ordinary, the conventional, the 
only really tenable view. There is no trace of the rule of law in Homer, 
but much of trading between the islands and the mainland of Asia. Nor 
was Athens in the least democratic ; more than half of its inhabitants 
were slaves. 

Equally gratuitous is it to ascribe the fall of Greece to her failure to 
federalize — in other words, to make a “ State ” out of her Empire. 
A State or nationality is a compromise between race and government. 
Outside pressure forced Greece to unite against Persia, but the ordinary 
business of government was far more conveniently carried on without a 
central Government. Broadly speaking, we may say that nationalities 
come into permanent existence only where the confiicting claims of race 
and government are alike best met by this means. In the days of faulty 
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communication the intetests of government tended inevitably to small 
States. Athens soon found that if she granted to keep her Empire she had 
to conquer it. To say that if she had made one State of her Empire, and 
made all its members citizens, she would have survived, is merely to beg 
the question. Had the Confederacy of Delos shown any desire to alter 
their status from allies to joint members of one State, Athens would 
probably have accepted at once. But the interests of Government were 
against it ; each State preferred to manage its own affairs, and Athens had 
not the military resources to conquer her allies. 

After the regrettable failure of Greece of which Mr. Curtis tells us, we 
are not surprised to hear that the downfall of the Roman Empire was due 
to the failure of Rome to adopt representative institutions. She did 
indeed avoid, we are told, the mistakes made by Athens by making Italy 
one State. 

But once again Mr. Curtis has his eye on political institutions instead of 
on facts. Does he really think that the granting of citizenship to the 
Italians unified Italy ? The plain fact is that Rome conquered Italy, and 
Athens did not conquer Greece. The reason why Rome succeeded as 
well as she did was because she had as much to give as Athens and far 
less to take away. Local patriotism was less intense, communication less 
hazardous, civilization (outside Rome) less advanced. The reason why 
Rome failed, according to Mr, Curtis, was that her citizenship was never a 
political reality. That is doubtful. The Roman Empire decayed because 
there was no community of interest. No federal Constitution could have 
provided this. The Empire was a military necessity imposed on Rome, 
not a natural compromise of race and government. Whatever form of 
constitution she had adopted, Rome could nev^r have made one permanent 
State out of the Eastern and Western Empires. 

We have dealt at some length with Mr. Curtis’s arguments from analogy 
in the cases of Greece and Rome because they indicate to our mind a 
singular bias. To judge a society by its machinery of government i& 
surely to misread history. What made Athens and Rome great was not 
their Empires or Constitutions, but the ends that their different Govern- 
ments pursued. Athens definitely proclaimed the maintenance of a high 
standard of individual civilization to be her object ; Rome implicitly did sa 
by devoting her energies to securing over the world that good order and 
respect for law which were then essential for development. In so far a& 
these ends were achieved, Athens and Rome succeeded. The Colonial 
Empire of Athens, had it become permanent, would probably have 
hastened her decline. Had it been possible for Rome (which was in the 
circumstances impossible) to stop short in her conquests at that point at 
which the organization of a .permanent democratic State was possible, she 
might have lasted longer as a political power — as a civilizing agency she 
would have been less effective. 

We pass over Mr. Curtis’s sketch of medieval histories, and come to his 
sketch of English history. Here he finds his Commonwealth at last in its 
perfection : the principle of representative government, raising the level of 
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popular intelligence, and placing us ahead of the bigotry of Spain and the 
centralizing autocracy of France, von for us our Empire. So, we are told, 
England has succeeded where Greece and Rome failed, and English history 
is represented as Aie continuous movement towards a broader freedom, a 
movement which to-day has reached its zenith. Once again Mr. Curtis, 
instead of keeping his eye firmly fixed on social conditions, has considered 
only political institutions. 

William the Conqueror made England one “State.” In other words, be 
conquered it. Following on this, Mr. Curtis enthuses over the establish- 
ment of the King’s assizes, which centralized justice and diminished the 
power of the barons ; of Magna Carta, which was the reaction from this, 
we hear nothing, nor of the villeins. For Mr. Curtis, England was always 
a land of freemen. And we are surprised to learn that the first burgesses 
were summoned to Westminster as a training in self-government and 
responsibility ! They were summoned because the King had wisely noted 
the great defect of representative government, which is that when repre- 
sentatives leave their constituency they cease to represent anyone but 
themselves. Locally, they could not resist local pressure,^and voted but 
small credits. At Westminster they were more generous. 

Eventually, however, the middle classes defeated the Crown, and the 
divine right of property succeeded the divine right of Kings. Modern 
industrialism, by giving to the middle classes an economic supremacy, 
enabled them to yield a shadow of political independence to their 
employees — that was in 1868. And yet the British Empire is ascribed by 
Mr. Curtis to the adoption of the principles of the Commonwealth. If it 
is due to one cause more than another, it is due to the fact that the manu- 
facturing classes have acquired a more exclusive control of the political 
machine in England than elsewhere. But what has made the British 
Empire a thing for pride and not shame is that, acquiring it, as Seely said, 
in a fit of absence of mind, its governors have consistently pursued, at any 
rate as one of their aims, the good of its inhabitants. If we wished to 
draw a lesson in the utility of political institutions, the British Empire is 
a better advertisement for the bureaucracy which has governed India than 
for the Parliamentary Government which sees the English slum. 

But in truth the one parallel is as false as the other ; the workman, not 
the tool, is responsible ; and it is the merest juggling with words to say 
that democracy has made England what it is. 

If we are to learn anything from history it is that nationalities and States 
are creatures of delicate growth which must have a definite raison tTHre, 
and that no political formula can be trusted to produce a definite practical 
result. What make or mar a Constitution are the intentions of the ruler 
who administers it. 

Suppose a federal Constitution for Che British Empire, and let us see in 
the light of these principles what is the likely result. 

In the first place, as a compromise between race and government, the 
new State seems superfluous ; the claims of race are slender. Australians, 
Canadians, Boers, have all a distinctive national feeling which is almost as 
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keen as, and in some cases keener than, their sense of British kinship* Would 
it be stimulated by the grant of British citizenship in its technical sense — 
sentimentally, such citizenship exists already? Would government be 
rendered easier or more efficient ? For if not, the technicality of British 
citizenship would be more of a curse than a blessing. And what are the 
intentions of the federalists ? The white man's burden, of course — that is 
to be distributed ; India to be governed by a federal Parliament, also 
Egypt and the dependencies. Over the sacred duty of withholding the 
franchise from Indians Mr. Curtis is indeed eloquent. In fact, he compares 
it, if we remember aright, with the withholding of the franchise from 
infants. Comment is unnecessary. 

But so far these ends of government are in principle unexceptionable; 
we have embarked on a policy in India which we cannot leave incomplete. 
What other ends is this federal Government going to pursue ? Of that we 
are told nothing, save that it will be able to pursue a united foreign 
policy. And here we come to the crux of the problem. Why should a 
federal Foreign Office lead to a foreign policy agreed by the federated States ? 
What it does and must eventually lead to is that minority States will 
become responsible for a foreign policy with which they do not agree 
through the action of the majority of the federal Parliament. At present 
we cannot in practice commit Australia, Canada, South Africa, or New 
Zealand to an offensive war ; in a federal Parliament we could commit any 
two of them against their will. 

If Mr. Curtis had been less confident that the democratic character 
of the Ecclesia had made Athens, and that representative government 
had made the English Empire, he would perhaps have hesitated to offer as 
a working scheme a federal Parliament dealing with the Army and Navy, 
the government of the dependencies, and the foreign policy of the Empire.* 
History tells us plainly that States do not flourish without a raison iHitre^ 
and a raison d'itre for destroying four budding nationalities and establish- 
ing a British Commonwealth is yet to seek. Yet, as Mr. Curtis points 
out, the control of foreign policy is essential to real self-government, and 
so the dilemma is apparently complete. But the alternatives are not 
political realities. Federalism or separation — neither is a matter of 
practical politics. Nor does it matter, for nations are not held together 
by political institutions, but by the pursuit of common aims. As soon as 
the aims of a federalized Empire become diverse the political union would 
go the way of the spiritual union which had made it possible. As long as 
the aims of the five nations of the British Empire remain the same, the 
Empire stands. Against federalism there is one argument, that it is un- 
necessary. The safeguard of the Empire is that in any political adventure 
we have to carry with us the approval of five free nations and the good- 
will of India and Egypt, if we are to maintain our prestige and our 
strength. That is an insurance against opportunism, rash promises, and 
greedy adventures which is worth much. By a federation of nations we 

* “The Problem of the Commonwealth.'* Edited by L. Curtis. 
Macmillan, 1916. 
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should insure unity of action at a crisis, but not unity of heart ; and unity 
of heart is essential to effective joint action. Of that unity of heart the 
Crown is the symbol, and the only possible symbol. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that Lord Cromer,* in his last 
published essay on Imperial Federation, looks for his solution to regular 
consultations between the different States and the English Government 
as the most probable solution. An Imperial* Parliament, he points out, 
would never be accepted as a solution unless England bad a predominant 
voice in it. He further says that, unless the fatal principle of the “ liberum 
veto ” were introduced, no power on earth could jwevent on occasions the 
coercion of a minority. 

If we are to learn anything from Greece or Rome we can note that a 
measure of federation did not save the Athenian Empire, and that the 
failure to attempt any sort of federation did not interfere with the develop- 
ment of Rome. Empires are built on more solid foundations than written 
constitutions. In other words, the advantages or disadvantages of 
federalism depend on its practical convenience ; in itself it will neither 
build up nor destroy. 

Assuming, as we happily may, that community of interest which alone 
can bind five nations together, and assuming the justice of our political 
ends which alone can prevent the alliance from exciting the envy of the 
world, will federalism as a matter of practical politics strengthen our 
executive power? It seems hardly conceivable; the Imperial Cabinet 
may contain no representation of one of the allied States. If a question 
of policy arose dividing, say, Canada from the rest of the Empire, the 
Canadian minority in the Imperial Parliament would unquestionably not 
be represented, and if the Constitution rendered the assent of a majority 
of each State necessary to executive action, a deadlock would be created. 

The test of constitutions lies not in their smooth working in peace time, 
but in their flexibility in time of stress and division, and Mr. Curtis gives 
us hints that his scheme will stand this test. It is noticeable that neither 
Lord Cromer nor General Smuts seems to place much faith in the ability 
of federalism to solve this particular problem. His experience of repre- 
sentative Governments may perhaps account for this. One man cannot in 
any real sense represent 70,000 men and women. The unrepresented 
minorities in Great Britain are often in aggregate larger than the majorities 
which are represented. This*factor will tend to be more and more impor- 
tant as constituencies increase in population ; only in constituencies homo- 
geneous enough to have a predominant common interest is representation 
effective. An Imperial Parliament, unless it numbered several thousands, 
would represent little but the ironies of chance, and its members would 
have in all probability but little influence over their constituents. Of these 
intimate practical problems, which can here only be mentioned in the 
barest outline, Mr. Curtis says all too little; rather be seeks to sweep 
away objections by a torrent of rhetcmc and a cumulative argument from 

* “ After-the-War Problons.’* London : Allen and Unwin, 1917. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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history in which, as we have intimated, he attempts to show that it is on the 
measure of federation successfully achieved that the fate of Empires has in 
the past depended. 

From this view we have, with all respect for Mr. Curtis’s learning and 
eloquence, dissented. 

Of the problem of India neither Mr. Curtis nor Lord Cromer, in the 
essay referred to above, has attempted a solution. Yet, if we are to 
accept the only hopeful estimate of our work in India, we are, slowly, per* 
haps, but very surely, preparing the way for the grant of self-government. 
And in that case federalism, so far from being a help in maintaining the 
unity of the Empire, might then prove an obstacle. 

To picture to oneself an Imperial Parliament containing delegates from 
India in anything like fair proportions to h^ population is to envisage at 
once the complexity of the problem. 

We venture to say that though Mr. Curtis and his colleagues have written 
an able and brilliant book, their solution of the imperial problem involves 
measures which are rash, uncalled for, and unlikely to achieve the 
desired end. Dougi.as Jerrold. 
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JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

(FOUNDED 1866) 

CHAPTER V 

On November 20, 1885, a well attended meeting was held 
at the Westminster Town Hall under the presidency of 
the Right Hon. the Lord Harris, then Her Majesty’s 
Under- Secretary of State for India, when a paper was 
read by Mancchye Byramje Dadabhoy, Esq., on “ The 
Administration of India by England.” 

Mr. Dadabhoy, in a long and able review, showed how 
greatly India had progressed politically, morally, and 
socially, under British rule during the last fifty years. 
One by one almost every barrier of race supremacy had 
been swept away, and of late years especially the Indian 
Government had lost no fair opportunity of opening out 
new careers to native ambition. In its efforts to promote 
the material welfare of the Indian people, the British 
Government had also achieved a large measure of success. 
The rise of great mercantile towns and cities, the steady 
increase in various items of revenue, the good wages 
earned by large numbers of people on the many public 
works that cover the country, and in the many industries 
which during late years have been called into busy play, 
the vast extension of the cultivated area, the sextupling of 
the export -trade in fifty years, the rapidly increasing 
numbers of the official and professional classes, the in- 
creasing number of suits in the Civil Courts, the increasing 
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value of landed property, the swift recovery of the land 
revenue after a widespread famine — all these things attested 
the progress in well-being which India has made, and is 
making, under the benign British rule. In conclusion, 
Mr. Dadabhoy begged his hearers to believe that the 
people of India, with the exception of a few fanatics and 
dreamers, have too long enjoy^ the blessings of the just, 
merciful, and enlightened rule of England to think of 
exchanging it for any vision of an absolute freedom, which 
would almost certainly end in chronic anarchy or despotism 
of the worst type. 

Early in the following year Nanda Lai Ghosh, Esq., b.a., 
read a paper in the Council Room, Exeter Hall, under the 
presidency of Sir Roper Lethbridge, c.i.e., m.p., on the 
“Necessity for an Inquiry into the Administration of 
India.” 

He urged that it was a fallacy to hold that the Liberal 
party alone was anxious to do justice to India. The 
leaders of both political parties were anxious to reduce 
the grievances of India, and were ready to mend defects 
in the machinery with which she was ruled — where such 
defects were proved to exist. 

The Government had announced their intention of 
appointing a Joint Committee of a number of Members 
of both Houses of Parliament. He thought that such a 
proposal was defective in its nature, and that such a 
Committee was, to a great extent, unsuited to conduct 
the inquiry in its various phases. The operations of a 
Parliamentary Committee could ohly be confined to this 
country, and it would be precluded from seeking inde- 
pendent evidence in India and seeing the present adminis- 
trative machinery actually at work there. The . main 
channel through which they would obtain evidence would 
be the India Office, the ' very constitution that would 
stand upon its trial. Many independent and unquestion- 
ably competent witnesses, whose evidence would pre- 
eminently help the investigation, and many most able, 
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educated, statesmanlike, and recc^nized leaders of Indian 
opinion, would be prevented from appearing before this 
Committee, owing to their age and to religious and caste 
obstacles. The appointment of a Royal Commission 
instead of a Parliamentary Committee would overcome all 
these difficulties. He submitted that the inquiry should 
be directed to ascertain not only whether the Government 
of India Act, 1858, and the subsequent amending Acts, 
had been obeyed and carried out in letter and in spirit, 
but also to discover whether they had proved beneficial ; 
and, if not, whether the time had not arrived for altering 
and amending them to suit the altered condition of the 
people, or, in other words, whether there should be a 
development of the Constitution. The inquiry should be 
directed to every Department of the Government of India, 
and should commence with the constitution and utility of 
the India- Council. The next subject of inquiry should 
be the constitution and utility of the Viceroy’s Council and 
the Councils of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors 
of the Provinces of India. 

Without revolution the Constitution of England had 
gradually drawn elements within its pale as they had 
proved ripe and strong, and the same process would have 
to be adopted in India. Whether the whole people or a 
portion are in a condition to be invited within the Consti- 
tution should be carefully inquired into. Nothing would 
be more satisfactory than a settlement once for all of the 
vexed question of Indian finance. Land was the chief 
source of revenue, bift the condition of the soil was 
exhausted, and whether it could bear the burden placed 
upon it now was a problem the magnitude of which could 
not be exaggerated. Then the Civil Service question 
occupied a front rank in importance, and with regard to 
the military expenses in India,* it was high time that the 
relation between the War Office and the Indian Exchequer 
was inquired into. The public works policy of the State, 
the salt tax, and the depression of the value of silver, were 
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all matters which demanded inquiry, together with many 
other subjects. 

On Friday, July 8, 1887, the Right Hon. John Bright, m.p., 
occupied the chair at the Westminster Town Hall, when a 
very interesting paper by A. K. Connell, Esq., m.a., on 
“ The Indian Civil Service and the Further Admission of 
Natives of India,” was discussed. 

Mr. Connell held that though the “ New India,” described 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Cotton, might largely in- 
fluence public opinion in the towns, “Old India” still 
governed the country ; and he agreed with Professor Seely 
that the Native India was not in the modern stage, not 
even in the medieval stage, and, we might add, to some 
extent it was in the primeval state. 

Dealing with the question of having Open Competition 
in India for the Indian Civil Service, he declared that the 
ultimate outcome would be the violation of the first principle 
of statesmanship laid down by all political thinkers since 
Aristotle — namely, “ that political power and physical force 
must be in the same hands.” 

In reply to the contention that two or three years’ training 
in England would produce the Imperial type of character 
which is requisite for Imperial service, he declared that 
character was not changed at this rate. He said : “ Such 
training may no doubt give a certain amount of independ- 
ence of mind to a native candidate, but I think it is much 
more likely to hamper his inherited force of will and natural 
common sense and to make him into a mechanical copyist 
of the worst qualities of Englishman. The Bengali official 
would probably out-herod Herod in his Anglomania, and, 
like the French democrat of last century, be wholly given 
up to the theory of government by formulae. The Bengali 
has his own natural excellences, but the spectacle of the 
Bengali bureaucrat supported on the throne of the Greau 
Mogul by British bayonets, suckled on the tinned milk 
and swathed in the red tape of British bureaus, is not, to 
my mind, to be regarded as the beatific vision of Imperial 
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statesmanship. No ; what we want is not to Anglicize, 
not to Beng^lize, India, not to produce a dull uniformity, 
not to sweep away all diversity of genius, manners, and 
customs, but to foster diversity of native products, to 
fertilize the native soil, to improve the native seed, and 
to purify the native wells ; to evoke a higher spirit in the 
heart of every native community, each native kingdom, to 
bring to the top those best qualified in every respect to be 
the leading men. It seems to me, therefore, that we must 
put aside as wholly impracticable an Imperial Open Com- 
petition system in India, and lay down as the conditions 
of any larger admission of natives to the public service — 
first, that the method of selection must be provincial ; 
secondly, that it must secure the admission of members 
of those classes who may be called the natural leaders of 
native society.” 

He proposed that the whole Civil Service should be 
separated into three main divisions, with an appropriate 
scale of salary and pension assigned to each grade. The 
highest grade should remain on the whole European, on the 
ground that it is impossible to separate the supreme Civil 
and Military powers of the State, and that if the Army is 
to remain for the most part in European hands, the Civil 
Administration must be controlled by Europeans also. 

He urged that the age of candidates selected by compe- 
tition should be raised to twenty-one, if not to twenty-two 
or twenty-three, in order that men of wider experience, 
maturer judgment, and greater knowledge of the world 
might be sent out to India. For we must not forget what 
are the situations held by Europeans in India, even in the 
lower places of the Civil Service. They are, to use Burke’s 
words, “the situations of great statesmen which, according 
to the practice of the world, require, to fill properly, rather a 
larger converse with men and riiuch intercourse in life than 
deep study of books, though that too has general service. 
We know that in the habits of civilized life in cultivated 
society, there is imbibed by men a good deal of the solid 
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practice of government, of the true maxims of State, and 
everything that enables a man to serve his country.” Such 
training is still more necessary in India than it was fifty 
years ago, because there is less of that administrative inde- 
pendence and individual responsibility which used to quickly 
develop the character and judgment of even young officers, 
and with the increase of Anglo-Indian society, and the 
closer contact of India and England, there is less social 
intercourse with native gentry than there used to be. The 
growing authority of every bureaucratic regime forces into its 
ordained course the personality of each newcomer and the 
younger he is the more likely he is to fall completely into 
official grooves, and the less likely to keep his mind open 
for the assimilation of extra-official ideas. This is especially 
the danger in India, where the existence of a somewhat 
secretive system of Government puts a great obstacle in the 
way of the formation of vigilant and powerful criticism 
outside the official body. In his minute on this question, 
Lord Ripon strongly insisted on this consideration : “ It is 
important that the men who enter the Indian Civil Service 
should be men trained by the best English methods, and 
thoroughly imbued with the highest English thought. The 
influences to which English youths are exposed in this 
country are to no small extent of a narrow kind, powerful 
in a limited society, but not calculated to keep alive the best 
tendencies of English opinion. The boy whose real educa- 
tion is stopped at eighteen or earlier, and who, after that 
age, instead of receiving the widest and most complete 
education of the day, is thenceforth to be trained specially 
for an Indian career, will not have acquired, before he 
arrives in India, that grasp of sound principles, moral, 
economical, and political, which it is of the utmost import- 
ance that, as the future representative of English opinion 
and feeling among the natives of India, he should possess. 
What we want in India are Englishmen in the best and 
fullest meaning of the term, able to hold their own in the 
midst of narrowing influences and local prejudices, not 
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English boys, who are too young and too unformed in 
character not to fall, as a rule, into the current of the opinion 
in the midst of which their lot is cast.” Not only would a 
higher age for open competition bring to India men of 
larger experience and wider culture, it would in all proba- 
bility raise the social status of the candidates.. It has been 
stated to me on the best authority that we have, since the 
age was lowered, been sending out to India a lower type of 
social man, and this has been attributed to the fact that 
parents of a socially inferior grade make up their minds 
more quickly as regards their sons’ careers, while parents 
of higher social status, who generally send their sons to the 
Universities, have a tendency to postpone the choice of a 
profession. When their sons begin to decide for themselves 
they find an Indian career closed. Some may think that 
India is none the worse for losing such men, but as a matter 
of fact it suffers to a serious extent from the absence of 
some valuable qualities in its rulers, and those for the most 
part the instinctive outcome of hereditary breeding, tact, 
courtesy, and dignity of demeanour. No one who has been 
in India can fail to appreciate the remark of the late W. 
Bagehot, that good manners play a much more important 
part in the world the farther you go East. In the land of 
castles, ceremonies, and customs like India, any rudeness of 
manner is particularly resented, and brings discredit on the 
Government. The growing number of a somewhat rough 
class of Englishmen engaged in trade, or on the railways 
and public works, etc., makes it particularly necessary for 
the official classes to setab example of politeness and courtesy. 
The old traditions, which used, under the Haileybury 
nomination system, to be handed down in Anglo-Indian 
families, ought to be preserved as much as possible under 
the open competition system. 

The aim of the Government* should be to enlist in the 
different branches of its service those men who are most 
fitted by their training to perform well the duties required 
of them ; and training must be understood to mean not 
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merely that of the school and college, but of domestic tradi- 
tions, social positions, worldly experience, and professional 
success. But whether these be the best lines or not on which 
to proceed, Mr. Connell showed that there was an overwhelm- 
ing body of reasons for adopting some method for further 
associating Indians in the work of administration, and for 
securing to them their inherent right to occupy adminis- 
trative positions in their own country. 

In commenting on this paper Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
declared that British rule in India was not based on sixty 
thousand or a hundred thousand bayonets : “ No,” he said ; 
“ it is based on the confidence, the intense faith, like the one 
that I hold, in the justice, the conscience, and the honour of 
the British nation.” 

Dr. G. W. Leitner, who also took part in the discussion 
and debate, said that whereas from 1864 to 1882 he had 
the task of pointing out that being black was not a dis- 
advantage, since 1882 he had occasionally had to bring 
forward the equally important fact that being white is not 
a disadvantage. He had to point out that “ Indian opinion ” 
was a vague term, just the same as to speak of “ European 
opinion” would be the vaguest of terms. “If,” he said, 
“ you could come to think of the vastness of India, you have 
to approach every question advocated by a native of that 
great continent with the inquiry, ‘ Who is he ?’ — of what 
particular caste, what particular race ? What are the tradi- 
tions that govern him ? And, giving him the full benefit of 
that knowledge, receiving what he says with greatest respect, 
still you must limit your opinion by those particular circum- 
stances ; otherwise you maybe taking as ‘Indian opinion’ 
what would be equivalent to taking as European opinion, 
say, the opinion of a Portuguese peasant, as contrasted with 
that of a British nobleman, upon Gladstone’s last utterance. 
To begin with, the whole cff Europe, educated as it is, may 
not know of that utterance — it is possible to conceive this — 
whereas in India the races are so different, the interests are 
so varied, that with every wish and desire to do the best for 
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the peoples of India, we are bound to ask, ‘ Who is he ?’ 
From that point of view, I find myself in some conflict with 
my honourable friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, than whom 
there can be no greater well-wisher of India; but a well-wisher 
of what part of India, and educated in what particular 
training, and representing what particular section of the 
community of India? He lepresents the sober-minded, 
educated community of Bombay, in which the ancient moor- 
ings have not been entirely lost sight of, and in which 
reverence for existing associations still combines a regard 
for ancient culture with a keen perception of modern re- 
quirements. It is not a Province in which the aristocracy 
is so prominent as elsewhere, but there, as elsewhere, what 
entitles people to rule is power, character, loyalty to the 
Government, and ‘ a stake in the country,’ and, with regard 
to the rest, proved merit. If by proved merit any native of 
India, no matter of what caste, can rise, there is not the 
least doubt that he should be encouraged to do so, and if 
my humble aid is of the least importance in such an eflbrt, 
that aid shall ever be ungrudgingly given. And I may say 
at once that I think that of ten men employed in the 
Government of India, certainly nine ought to be natives.” 

In closing the debate, Mr. John Bright recalled the fact 
that as far back as the year 1853, when the question of the 
renewal of the Charter was before Parliament, he formed 
one of a small Committee that called itself an Indian Re- 
form Association,” which did its best to expose what 
they regarded as the evil characters of the Government of 
the day with the view of preventing any renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter. “We were not,” he said, 
“ fortunate in accomplishing more than some exposition of 
our views ; we were not fortunate in preventing the renewal. 
On one occasion we had a debate in the House of Commons, 
and Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, who was 
then the President ctf the Board of Control (which was the 
title of the Indian Minister of that day), rose at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, soon after the House met, and made a 
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speech which lasted until ten o’clock. (Laughter.) That 
was five hours, and the whole of his speech was a continuous 
eulogy of the India Company, and of its manner of 
managing this great Government of India. When he sat 
down at ten o’clock, I rose to answer him, and I spoke until 
twelve o’clock. (Laughter.) The Indian Minister and 
myself had the whole of that night to ourselves, but he had 
five hours and I had two. Since, then, as we all know, 
there has been a wonderful step forward in India, although 
it might have been still greater. There have been canals 
dug, some of them, I believe, not very successful under- 
takings ; there have been railways made to a large but still 
to by no means a sufficient extent. There have been tele- 
graphs established to all the principal portions of the country. 
There have been many steps taken, as Dr. Leitner could 
tell us, on behalf of education, and there is abundant room 
for much more effort in that direction. There has also been 
in existence a Free Press, which is a remarkable thing in a 
country under a despotic Government, and not only a Free 
Press, but there is the right apparently — for I have read 
many reports of them — practised of holding public meetings 
in various parts of India, and discussing freely, apparently, 
all kinds of public questions. Now, it is a wonderful thing 
for a despotic Government to allow to the people it governs 
the privileges and the practices of free nations. It is one 
of the things of which I think the English Government in 
India may be proud, and one also, I think, which the natives 
of India ought to take into account when they are some- 
times probably induced to judge hardly of those who have 
become their rulers.” 

In 1888 Sir Roper Lethbridge read a most Interesting and 
instructive paper on “ The Gold Fields of Southern India,” 
the Right Hon. the Lord Harris being in the chair, 
and this was followed later on by a paper by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Leslie Charles Probyn, formerly Accountant-General 
and Commissioner of Paper Currency in Madras, dealing with 
the Proposed Gold Standard for India.” 
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The year 1888-89 closed Mrith a paper read by C W. 
Whish, I.C.S., on “ The Indian National Congress and the 
Indian Patriotic Association.” The meeting to hear this 
paper read was held in the Westminster Town Hall, and 
Sir Roper Lethbridge presided. Mr. Whish advocated 
the formation of a moderate party of Indian politicians, 
having a journal and charging itself with the guidance of 
Indian politics on moderate lines, and urged that it was the 
duty of all who desired to do something for the good of the 
Indian Empire to bring their collective intelligence to bear 
upon this task. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


On the arrival in Bombay of the delegates from India to the Imperial 
War Cabinet and Conference, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir 
gave the following message from His Majesty the King- Emperor ; 

“ 1 hope the war has brought India and England together. The part 
India has played, her splendid patriotism, and the bravery of her gallant 
sons, appeal to the imagination of England as nothing ever did before.” 

The delegates were able to tell of the goodwill towards India which had 
been evident in all parts of this country among statesmen and people and 
the representatives of the Overseas Dominions; also of the hope that 
mutual confidence and understanding would go far to remove specific 
grievances of Indians against particular Dominions. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to a question by Mr. Charles Roberts, 
the Secretary of State for India made a statement with regard to the results 
of the historic gathering. He laid stress on two important decisions: 
that India is to be represented at the annual session of the Imperial 
Cabinet by a nominee of the Government of India as well as by the 
Secretary of State, and that by the amendment of the constitution of the 
Imperial Conference India will be represented at future sittings with 
the same right of speech and vote as is accorded to the representatives of 
the other Governments. 

” These decisions,” said Mr. Austen Chamtorlain, ” mark an immense 
advance in the position of India in the Empire. They admit the Govern- 
ment of India to full partnership in the Councils of the Empire with the 
other Governments represented at them.” 

In answer to further questions Mr. Chamberlain stated that, with regard 
to the nominee to the Cabinet, no'rule as to race or qualification had been 
laid down, but it is clearly contemplated that, except under peculiar 
circumstances, the representative will be an Indian. Also the assent of 
Parliament was not required for carrying these changes into effect, but he 
was sure it would be heartily givep. 
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Oq the subject of Indian emigration to self-governing Dominions tKe 
Secretary of State observed : 

“ The representatives of India recognize the right of each Dominion to 
settle its own immigration laws whether as regards emigrants from Asia or 
Europe, and we do not claim the unrestricted right of settlement for 
Indians. What we asked was that, in the first place, such questions 
should be treated on a footing of reciprocity ; in the second place, that 
British Asiatics should he as favourably treated as alien Asiatics ; thirdly, 
that facilities for travel and study, as apart from settlement, should be 
freely given ; and that, lastly, sympathetic attention should be given to 
those Indians who had already been permitted to settle in the Dominions.” 

Commenting on these results, The Times declared that “if the War 
Cabinet had done nothing more than to admit India to full partnership 
in the Councils of the Empire, that would have been an immense step 
forward ’’ : and added, concerning the probability of satisfactory arrange- 
ments about the vexed question of Indian emigration : “ It shows what 
can be done When responsible men, who are conscious of the strong 
community of devotion to British ideals, meet on equal terms to find a 
way out of apparently hopeless dilemmas." 

A Blue Book has been issued giving reports of the sittings of the 
Imperial War Conference, with asterisks denoting certain necessary 
missions. 


On the day before his departure for India Sir S. P. Sinha attended an 
“ At Home ’’ of the Indian Women’s Education Association, given by 
l.Ady Muir- Mackenzie and I-ady Wedderburn at 22, Draycott Place, 
London. He was warmly welcomed, and, speaking of the great need of 
education throughout India, asked, how could the nation of India be 
built up if the larger half of the population were uneducated ? He pointed 
out that in Calcutta there were only three High Schools for girls ; they 
were quite inadequate to meet the demands made upon them ; other 
cities might be a little better equipped, but fell far short of requirements. 
An excellent means of helping, said Sir S. P. Sinha, was for friends in 
this country to impress upon the authorities that money could not be 
better spent in India than on education, especially the education of 
women. Sir John Cockbum, Vho, as Governor of South Australia, had 
been instrumental in carrying through the bill for the enfranchisement of 
women, expressed his faith in the ability of women to take their part in 
the full life of the nation, advocated the extension of educational facilities 
for women in India, and declared that East and West must be brought 
together as complementary factors, each giving- to and receiving from the 
other. A special interest of the meetiitg was the presence of two trained 
Indian women experienced in teaching — Miss Mary Sorabji, whose school 
at Poona is well known for its long record of excellent service in the 
education of girls ; And Mrs. Raj Kcmari Das, who has for several years 
been Principal of the Brahmo Somaj School for Girls at Calcutta, and 
holds the Gokhale Scholarship for this year \ she is studying at the London 
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County Council Training College for Teacbs?. Sir William Wedderburn, 
Sir Abbas Ali Baig, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Lady Mnir^Mackenaie, and 
the two Indian teachers, also spoke at the meeting. 

Lord Carmichael presided at the meeting of the Royal Society of Arts 
(Indian Section), at which Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, i.c.s., read a valuable 
paper on “The Development of Banking and Thrift in India.” The 
lecturer insisted that in the future India must, in the main, rely upon 
herself and look to her own resources for the capital required for her own 
development, and pointed out that the habit of saving for profitable 
employment is not contrary to the tradition of the people of India ; 
therefore there should be no insuperable difficulties in resuscitating this 
instinct in a more active and widely diffused form. Speaking of co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Chatterjee said that not only does it teach thrift, but it eiilightens 
the mind of the peasant and makes him anxious to adopt new and improved 
methods which involve the investment of larger capital. He gave particu- 
lars of the various kinds of banks in India, and declared his belief that 
events are shaping towards a Central State Bank, which, he said, would 
be likely to carry out with success the work of raising loans for productive 
or development purposes. Mr. Chatterjee maintained that it is unsafe to 
leave the question of a State Bank for settlement as one of the numerous 
after-the-war problems, when there may be a renewed impulse for specu- 
lative, ill-managed, or dishonest enterprise. “ It is essential,” he added, 
“ at the present critical moment that national thrift and sound banking 
should be encouraged by every possible means, and one of the means is 
to exterminate all doubtful pretenders to the name and prestige of a bank.” 
In a short speech Lord Carmichael expressed his pleasure in hearing the 
paper and his gratification that Mr. Chatterjee was on the alert with regard, 
to the danger of speculation after the war. 


“ What characteristic will India contribute to the Co-operative Move- 
ment ?” asked Dr. John Matthai in a lecture he gave on “ Agricultural 
Co-operation in India ” before the National Indian Association on June 8. 
He said that European countries had each contributed their characteristic : 
Germany, legal rules and innumerable regulations ; France, centralization^ 
Denmark, shrewd business ; Ireland, idealism. India’s contribution, he 
considered, would be a greater feeling of brotherliness. The whole social 
life of India is based on groups — caste, joint family, village communities. 
With regard to association of the State with the Co-operative Movement, 
Dr. Matthai pointed out that although it was the wisest to eliminate State 
control, India must be regarded as an exception. Association with the 
State was essential ; the enormous prestige of the sircar was necessary for 
financial success, and based on the security of the Government the move- 
ment inspired confidence. Sir Murray Hammick and Sir James Wilson 
spoke warmly in support of the Co-operative Movement in India. 
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It was a happy arrangement which put Lady Carmichael in the chair at 
the annual meeting of the National Indian Association, ai, Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington, on June t3, for she has been associated with the 
branches of the Association in Madras and in Calcutta. She pointed out 
from personal knowledge how the war has brought together the members 
of the Association in the desire to help those who are suffering. The 
Association provides comforts for eleven regiments, all of which have 
been sent by post. The work of packing the parcels in waterproof, 
and then in jute, is no light task, but British and Indian ladies have 
become quite experts in this direction. Indian ladies, she added, have 
also undertaken the work of making sweets for the Indian soldiers, and 
their thought has beep keenly appreciated wherever Indians are fighting ; 
and an exhibition in Calcutta of all that was being made for the soldiers 
attracted a great many visitors and showed the useful work carried out by 
the Association. Recently a sub-committee has been formed with the 
special object of forwarding educational work. “ The National Indian 
Association,” said Lady Carmichael, ” has done much, and I hope will do 
still more, to bring about that spirit of friendliness which, perhaps more 
than anything else, is needed in India, where people of different race and 
traditions must work together.” 

Lady Katherine Stuart spoke on the importance of the co-operation of 
men and women for national welfare, and Sir Leslie Porter on the 
necessity for the extension of education, particularly among women, in 
India. He declared that the last three years have taught the necessity 
of the solidarity of the Empire; to bring East and West together is a 
paramount duty. 

Other speakers were Mr. A Yusuf Ali, Sir James Wilson, and Sir 
Charles Lyall. A. A. S. 

At the meeting of the United Russia Societies on June 15 at King’s 
College, Baron Heyking delivered a very interesting lecture on English 
and Russian ideas of duelling. Sir Albert Spicer was in the chair. 

The lecturer pointed out that duelling was an anachronism in England, 
and should also become one on the Continent. It set up an entirely false 
standard of honour, and gave an unfair advantage to skilled swordsmen. 
It could not even be said that an ardent duellist was a courageous man. 
On the contrary', during the agrarian disorders in Russia in T905, when the 
landlords required real courage, it was found that those who did not face 
the music were for the most part very keen duellists. He thought that the 
present Anglo-Russian friendship, with its ventilation of English ideas in 
Russia, would serve to put a stop to duelling in Russia. 

Dr, Burrows, in opening the discussion, declared that Baron Heyking’s 
paper was just the sort of thing required to make the debates of the Society 
successful — in fact, it was a model paper. He reminded us that the last 
duel fought in England was in the grounds of King’s College, by the 
Iron Duke. Madame Olga NovikofT related the true story of that 
last duel. At the end of an interesting debate, in moving a vote of 
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thanks to the lecturer and chairman, Dr. J<^n Pollen called attention to 
the perfect elocution of the lecturer, the admirable grouping of the &cts, 
and the deeply interesting personal recollections with which be was able to 
illustrate his subject. His clearness and excellent elocution were only 
rivalled by that of Madame Novikoff, who certainly must have deeply 
gratified the audience by the interesting anecdote with which she too had 
thrown light on the subject of the lecture. Dr. Burrows, to whom they 
were all indebted for the interesting manner in which he opened the delxite, 
had shown how closely King’s College itself had been connected with the 
final stages of duelling in England, and the audience would not soon forget 
that the Great Duke himself had not thought it unworthy to assert the 
rights of the College by means of a challenge. Dr. Burrows had expressed 
the hope that he (Dr. Pollen) could give some evidence ais to the manner 
in which duelling was regarded by the Japanese, but unfortunately, 
although he knew something of the Near and more of the Middle East, he 
had never yet had the privilege of visiting Japan. We know, however, 
that the duel of Japan often took the form of suicide, a struggle between 
the two natures in the man himself •, and the Japanese was always ready to 
sacrifice himself for his own highest ideal. Duelling, as the lecturer had 
explained, had certainly died out amongst the nobler nations, but, like 
war, it would never entirely disappear until the nations abandoned what he 
would call “ top-dogging ” — 1>., the domination of one race over another 
race or people, and until it was established as the first principle of a world- 
wide citizenship that every man was entitled to speak the speech he 
preferred, and worship his Creator according to his own ideas of worship, 
in the land or country in which he happened to be born or bred. (Cheers.) 

With Sir John Hewett to present the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public 
Schools’ Gold Medal on June 12, there was a double interest in the gather- 
ing, for, in addition to the link between schoolboys of the West and the 
history and romance of India, which the Society’s medal furnishes, Sir John, 
as chairman of the Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies, 
represented an institution which stands for a still wider contact between 
East and West. There was a fitness, too, in the presentation of the medal 
by a representative of the new School, for it is largely through the efforts 
of the Royal Asiatic Society that the School of Oriental Studies has come 
into existence. The history of the Sikhs was the subject of this year’s 
essay, and both Mr. Longworth Dames — who presided in the regretted 
absence of Lord Reay, owing to his serious accident — and Sir John 
Hewett gave speeches on the Sikhs, emphasizing special points in the 
wonderful record. In this way the audience, on the occasion, received 
enlightenment. The winner of the Gold Medal this year is Mr. A. Mervyn 
Davies, of Bishop’s Stortford College, one of the schools which have come 
within the scope of the competition since it has been thrown open to those 
—114 in number — which are represented on the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. Mr. Davies was warmly complimented upon his essay, which was 
declared to be one of the best ever sent in for competition for the medal. 
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An interesting point mentioned by Shr Jobn Hewett* in connection with the 
Sikh soldiers who fought in France, was that, through the Indian Soldiers’ 
Fund, the men were made haf^y by the provision of their five sacred 
symbols, to replace those lost through stress of war conditions. Copies of 
the Granth Sahb were also given to them ; and the provision of coeoanut 
oil and combs for their hair gave great satisfaction. 

With regard to the School of Oriental Studies, Sir John stated that there 
are 1 34 students this term, among them thirty oflScers of the army, who are 
stud3ring Arabic and Turkish. Dr. Denison Ross, Principal of the School 
and Professor of Persian, also teaches Thibetan. Classes have been 
opened for Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telegu, Pali, Chinese, Japanese, and the African languages Swahili, Hausa, 
and Bantu. PubKc lectures also are given, including two courses under 
the Forlong bequest, on Oriental religions, customs, and history. Sir John 
said that India, with its many languages, could hardly be spoken of 
as a nation, but he thought it might become a nation through the 
general dissemination of the English language. He fully endorsed the 
strong insistence in the report of the Public Services Commission on the 
need for the study of Indian history, and declared that no one can regard 
himself as qiudified to take an active part in the solution of Indian admin- 
istrative problems to-day unless he has acquired a general knowledge of 
the history of India from the earliest times, and has studied the effect of the 
different religious movements on the feelings, customs, and prejudices of 
the people influenced by them. 

London saw a special and unique celebration on Empire Day, ably carried 
out in the Y.M.C.A. Central Hall, under the auspices of the Union of 
East and West, under the title of “ Bharata." Mr. K. N. Das Gupta, the 
author of this clever presentment of Indian history, expects to publish it 
shortly, and so make it possible for it to be given in the schools throughout 
the land. Fourteen children, girls and boys, from one of the London County 
Council schools of the north of London were the delightful and delighted 
players, who, through a wandering minstrel, a story-teller, and others, heard of 
the ancient, medieval, and modern history of India, and were fascitrated by 
stories from the “ Ramayana ” and Mahabharata,” of Padmini and the 
Rajputs of Cbitor, and other great men and women of India, and by ques- 
tion and answer came to understand something of the extent and diversity 
of the land and its people, of the method of government in pre-British days 
and under British rule, of the great services of India throughout the war. 
They sang, with the musician, a Hindustani song, and joined in a solemn 
invocation, and the National Anthem concluded the proceedings. 

At the annual meeting of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association it 
was pointed out that although intemperance bad not become widespread in 
India, it was assuming threatening dimensions, and its evil results had been 
accentuated by tbe war. If the peoffle were allowed to decide their own 
policy, it would be along tbe lines of popular controL The Association has 
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now two hundred branches in India. Sir Herbert Roberts, its President, 
took the chair at the meeting, and paid tribute to the splendid service of 
Indian troops in the war, but expressed regret that the Government had 
not taken special measures to restrict the drink traffic during the war. 
Other speakers were Mr. Charles Roberts, m.p., Mr. Leif Jones, M.P., Sir 
William Collins, m.p., Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Surgeon-General Evatt, Mrs. 
Caine, the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke. A very pleasing incident of the gather- 
ing was the presentation to Mr. F. Grubb, secretary of the Association, and 
his wife, of an illuminated address, in recognition of splendid service ren- 
dered during twenty-five years. 


In a paper read before the Central Asian Society ’on May 30, Mr. 
Demetrius Boulger urged the necessity of railway communications through 
Syria and Mesopotamia to India. He criticized the policy of the British 
Governments in the past which has allowed Germany to make great pro- 
gress eastwards, and advocated the adoption of the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1872 in favour of an alternative route ■between the 
Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf, and India. “ The railway from the 
Levant, not from the Bosphorus,” he declared, “ is to be our lever, the 
master-key to the position in the Near and Middle East.” 


Sir Paul Vinogradoff, speaking at the Lyceum Club on the Revolution in 
Russia, said that a great revolution was not so simple an undertaking as 
cooking an egg. No country could go through such an experience without 
suffering. Russia has had a severe operation, he added ; the high temper- 
ature will go down, and the patient must be regarded as convalescent. He 
laid stress on the strong underlying community of interest and moral 
feeling between the British and Russian peoples. Sir Frederick Pollock ad- 
vocated patience and trust, pointing out that when there was a revolution in 
England it took fifty years to carry through, and at times seemed in danger 
of failure. Mrs. Sonia Howe spoke of the strong common sense of the 
Russian peasant, and Miss Czaplicka regarded Professor Vinogradoff 
as typical of the people who will gain influence in the new era in 
Russia. 


A. A. S. 
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LONDON THEATRES 

Savoy Theatre-’*' Humpty-Dumpty,” by H. A. Vachell. 

Mr. H. B. Irving at the Savoy Theatre has become one of London’s 
great institutions. Whether as an Alsatian inn*keeper, or the Prince of 
Denmark in tragedy, or as a doctor or professor, we obtain from him a 
certain high level of interpretation which commands enthusiasm. And 
now we must needs admire him in the rdle of a barber. The playwright 
also is bold in bis experiment. He entertains us with the vagaries in the 
fortunes of a socialist barber who becomes a lord, gets boired, returns to 
his shop, and finds that he is no lord after all ; of a young idealist, who in 
his transparent honesty renounces his claim to the estate in favour of this 
supposed cousin, and loses his fianc4e in the bargain ; and of certain very 
human relations of the young John Delamothe, who are very upset by his 
idealism, and their consequent dependence on the generosity of the ex- 
barber. 

Albert Mott began as a coiffeur in love with Chrissie Parkins of 
Swashcombe-on-Sea, and his dear mother, who adopted him when a baby, 
and he ends up in the same position. The interlude of Mayfair left no 
mark on him, nor the Mayfair girl, Nancy Delamothe, whose father, General 
the Hon. Henry Delamothe, was so impecunious that she must needs marry 
money. Some would say that this is unlikely in a barber; it is only 
natural for anyone who respects himself and his profession. We do not 
know, however, whether Mr. Vachell desired to go any farther than write 
a delightful comedy, with clever situations and some shrewd character- 
drawing. 

Miss Hilda Trevelyan as the Swashcombe, and Miss Violet Campbell 
as the May&ir girl were admirably contrasted. Mr. Barry Baxter as the 
idealist John Delamothe looked his parL Mr. Holman Clark was a rather 
genial villain ; Miss Mary Jmold as the barbet's mother very effective. 

Mr. H. B. Irving’s barber” was a bold experiment, for it was an 
exceedingly difficult rdle to play, and that, after all, is the aim and the test 
of the great actor. 
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The King has been pleased to approve the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Justice Saiyid Sharf-ud-din, Puisne Judge of 
the Patna High Court, to be a member of the Executive 
Council the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, in 
succession to Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rameswar Singh. 
G.C.I.E., of Darbhanga. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Sir Saiyid Ali Imam, K.C.S.L, to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Patna High Court, in succession to Mr. J ustice Saiyid 
Sharf-ud-din. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. T. F. Dawson Miller, K.C., to be Chief J ustice of 
the Patna High Court, in succession to Sir Edward Chamier, 
who will shortly retire from the appointment. 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., Secretary of 
State for India, has appointed Sir Edward Chamier to be 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to the Secretary of State at the 
India Office, in succession to Sir S. G. Sale, K.C.I.E., who 
will retire in the autumn. 

INDIAN HONOURS LIST 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal 

The King has been graciously pleased to make the" fol- 
lowing awards of the “ Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public 
Services in India ” of the First Class : - 
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1. Mrs. Isabel 3 Vbitehea< 3 , wife of the Right Rev. Dr. 

Whitehead, D.D., Bishop of Madras. 

2. Miss May Reed, in charge of the Leper Asylum, 

Chandagh, Pithoragarh, Almor^ District, United 

Provinces. 

3. Dr. John Pollen, C.I.E., LL.D., V.D., Indian Civil 

Service (retired). 

4. Seth Motilal Manekchand, Millowner, Bombay. 

5. The Rev. James Hair Maclean, B.D., of the United 

Free Church of Scotland Mission, Chingleput Dis- 
trict, Madras. 

6. Dr. Behari Lai Dhingra, M.D., M.RC.S., Chief 

Medical Office, Jind State. 

7. Lieutenant-Colonel Kanta Prasad, Indian Medical 

Service (retired), of Rangoon, Burma. 

8. The Rev. Arthur Ernest Brown, of the Wesleyan 

, Mission, Bankura, and Superintendent of the 

Bankura Leper Asylum. 

9. Captain Robert Henry Bott, M.B., F.R.C.S., Indian 

Medical Service, Professor of Surgery, Medical 

College, Lahore, Punjab. 

10. The Rev. William Emerslie Wilkie Brown, of the 

United Free Church of Scotland Mission, Jalna, 

His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P., Secretary 
of State for India, has appointed : Sahibzada Aftab 
Ahmed Khan, barrister-at-law, to be a Member of the 
Council of India, in succession to Sir Abbas Ali Baig, 
IC.C.I.E., C.S.I., and Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram Pat- 
tani, K.C.I.E., in succession to Raja Daljit Singh, C.S.I., 
who has resigned his appointment on his acceptance of the 
post of Chief Miniister in Kashmir. ■ Mr. Chamberlain has 
also appointed M& Bhupendra Nath Basu, Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council the Governor- 
General, to be ji. Member of thcTCounctl of India. There 
will therefore now be, ffiree . Indian Merabis nf the 
Council of India instead bf two* as heretofore. 
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CH'IU CHIN: A CHINESE HEROINE'* 

By Lionel Giles, M.A., D.Litt. 

The revolution that changed the face of China in 1911 was 
only the culminatisag wave of a movmait which had grown 
steadily in volume for several years, and was heralded by 
a number of sporadic outbreaks the significance of which was 
not altogether apparent at the time. The real awakening 
of China may be said to date from the disastrous war with 
Japan in 1894, which was soon followed by territorial agres-’ 
sion on the part of the great European Powers. The Reform 
Edicts of Kuang Hsii seemed to open a door to the new 
aspirations of the Chinese people, but all hopes wore da^ed . 
by the return of the Empress-Dowager to power. The 
“ Boxer ” explosion of 1900 was directed at first against 
the throne, and it was only by consummate cxaft on the part 
of the Manchu Government that it vpas turned into a war of 
extermination against the foreigner. ’When China emerged, 
broken and breathless, from the unequal fray, saddled with; 
a crushing indemnity, bankrupt and discredited as a civi- 
lized nation, she realized the extent to which she had; betm' 
hoodwinked by her rulers. The anti-foreign animits g^radi^ ■ 
ally died away, for the Chinese knew that the real -enemy 
they had tq, reckon with was wntfain thdr gatesl It 
the aim of every patriot to shake off the Manchu inimbu* 

,• A iMiper read hcfore the China Spcisty at Caxtoa HaU, tyertwiaetw,- 
Mxs. Arcliibahl litth) in me chair, . 
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which had been the cause of their bitterest humiliation. 
The task, however, was one that might well appal the 
stoutest heart. In a land of great distances like China, the 
difficulty of accomplishing a successful revolution is immense. 
Popular discontent is like a flame that has to be assiduously 
tended and watched — ^fanned in one part of the country, 
controlled and restrained in another — until everything is 
ready for a simultaneous and overmastering conflagration. 
In the years following the return of the Manchu Court to 
Peking the political atmosphere was charged with elec- 
tricity. As Victor Hugo says of France after the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, “ Un certain frisson r^volutionnaire 
courait vaguement." Secret societies multiplied rapidly, but 
too often acted independently of one another; hence the 
isolated outbreaks that occurred were generally premature; 
and came to an untimely end for want of co-operation. The 
year 1907 brought forth several such uprisings, one of which, 
ineffectual though it was at the moment, is likely to find a 
permanent place in history, if only because it was engineered 
from start to finish by a woman. 

Ch'iu Chin was the daughter of an official whose native 
place was Shaohsing in the province of Chekiang. This city 
is mentioned by Marco Polo under the name of Tanpiju : 
“ When you leave Kinsay (the modern Hangchow) and 
travel a day’s journey to the south-east, through a plenteous 
region, passing a succession of dw^ellings and charming 
gardens, you reach the city of Tanpiju, a great, rich and fine 
city, under Kinsay.” Owing to its numerous canals it is 
sometimes styled, like Soochow, “ the Venice of China.” 
The surname Ch'iu means ” autumn,” and the personal 
name Chin ” a lustrous gem.” At a later period she took 
the sobriquet Ching-hsiung, which means “ Vie-with-male,” 
and she was also known as Chien-hu Nu-chieh, “ Female 
Champion of the Mirror Lake.” At the age of eighteen, 
Ch'iu Chin was married to a gentleman named Wang, and 
went with him to Peking, where she gave birth to a boy and 
a girl. Hers was not a temperament, however, that could 
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resign itself gladly to the placid joy^ of domestic life. 
During the Boxer crisis of 1900, when she was an eye-witness 
of the mournful events at Peking, she was heard to 
exclaim with a sigh: “We mortals must grapple with diffi- 
culties and dangers in order to show what stuff we are made 
of. How can people spend all their days amidst the petty 
worries of domestic concerns ?“ She had received the edu- 
cation of a scholar, wrote poetry, and held advanced views 
on the emancipation of women. In a popular Chinese 
account of her life, published some years later,* we find the 
following rdsum^ of a public lecture which she delivered on 
the subject of foot-binding: 

“ We women," she said, “ have for thousands of years 
past been subjected to a system of repression, and at no 
time have we enjoyed the smallest measure of independence. 
Rigidly bound by the ancient rules prescribing the Three 
Obediences and the Four Virtues, we were unable to utter 
the faintest word of protest. Into this point, however, I 
will not enter at present. What I wish to say is this: we 
women, who have had our feet bound from early childhood, 
have suffered untold pain and misery, for which our parents 
showed no pity. Under this treatment our faces grew 
pinched and thin, and our muscles and bones were cramped 
and distorted. The consequence is that our bodies are weak 
and incapable of vigorous activity, and in everything we do 
we are obliged to lean on others. Being thus necessarily 
dependent on external aid, we find ourselves, after marriage, 
subjected to the domination of men, just as though we were 
their household slaves. All our enefgies are confined to the 
home, where we are occupied in cutting out clothes, cooking 
and preparing food, making tea and boiling rice, sprinkling 
and sweeping, waiting on our husbands, and handing them 
basin and towel. In any important business we are pre- 
vented from taking the least part. Should a guest arrive, 
we are obliged to make ourselves scarce and hide in our 
private apartments. We are not allowed to inquire deeply 

* Procured for me in Peking by my friend. Major W. Perceval Yetts. 
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into any subject, and should we venture to speak at any 
length in reply to some argument, we are told that our sex 
is volatile and shallow. My sisters, do you know where the 
fault lies that has brought us to this pass ? It is all due to 
women’s lack of energy and spirit. We ourselves drew back 
in the first instance, and by-and-by that came to be regarded 
as an immutable rule of conduct. Sisters, let us to-day 
investigate the causes which have led to this want of spirit 
and energy among women. May it not be because we insist 
on binding up our girls' feet at an early age, speaking of 
their ‘ three-inch golden lilies ’ and their ‘ captivating 
little steps ’ ? May it not be, I say, that this process of 
foot-binding is what has sapped and destroyed all our energy 
, and spirit ? To-day my blood is up, and I want to stir your 
blood as well, my sisters, and rouse you to a sense of your 
degradation. All women should, in the first place, refuse 
to adorn themselves with paint and powder, or trick them- 
selves out in seductive guise, realizing that every human 
being has his own natural countenance given to him by God. 
Secondly, you must never bind your feet again, nor utter 
nonsensical verses like : 

Contending in beauty with their thrce-inch feet and slender bodies, 
light enough to flit over the waves. 

The gentle swaying of their willow waistf5 reminding one of the flight 
of a swallow. 

“ Do not wrong your intelligence by thus dissipating your 
precious strength, but rather bewail the lot of those unhappy 

maidens who for thousands of years have been shedding 

* 

tears of blood. In bringing forward this question of unbound 
feet, my sisters, I want you to realize that the result of having 
feet of the natural size will be to abolish the evils attendant 
on injured bones and muscles and an enfeebled constitution 
— surely a cause for unbounded rejoicing. I feel it my duty 
to lose no time in rooting out this vile custom amongst 
women. For where, in all the five great continents, will you 
find a single 'country that follows this Chinese practice of 
foot-binding ? And yet we, whp were bom and brought up 
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in China, look upon it as the most civilized country in the 
world ! If one day we succeed in wiping out this horrible 
blot on our civilization, our bodies will begin to grow stronger, 
and the steps we take in walking will become a pleasure 
instead of a pain. Having thus regained their natural 
energy, the whole sex will progress without difficulty, and an 
endless store of happiness will be built up for thousands of 
generations of women yet unborn. But if you shrink from 
this reform, and wish to retain the pretty sight of small feet 
beneath your petticoats, you will remain imprisoned to the 
end of the chapter in the seclusion of your inner apartments, 
quite devoid of any strength of character, and it will be im- 
possible to manifest the native brilliancy of the female sex. 
I earnestly hope and trust that you, my sisters, will bring 
about a thorough reform of all the ancient abuses, rouse 
yourselves to act with resolution, and refuse to submit to 
the domination of man, asserting your own independent 
authority, and so ordering things that the status of women 
may rise daily higher, while their dependence on others 
grows less and less. Let there be thorough enlightenment 
on the subject of foot-binding, and progress in the matter of 
equal rights for men and women will surely follow.” 

That matrimony as it is understood in China should have 
proved irksome to such an ardent and self-reliant tempera- 
ment is no matter for surprise. Husband and wife agreed 
to an amicable separation some two or three years after the 
Boxer rising, and Ch'iu Chin, having lost the whole of her 
capital in speculation, through misplaced confidence in an 
unworthy person, seems to have coftceived the idea of edu- 
cating herself on modern lines in order to be better equipped 
for the struggle of life. Accordingly, she raised some money 
by the sale of her hair ornaments and other jewellery and 
prepared to start for Tokyo, a centre to which Chinese 
students were then flocking in great numbers. An incident 
which occurred before she left Peking throws some light on 
her character as well as on her political sympathies. A 
member of the Reform Party of 1898, who had surrendered 
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himself to stand his trial for complicity in the measures of 
that memorable year, was languishing in the prison of the 
Board of Punishments, where, for want of funds to expedite 
the hearing of his case, it is probable that he might have 
remained indefinitely. On hearing of his plight, Ch'iu Chin 
sent a large portion of the sum which she had set aside for 
her own education to help him in his hour of need. With 
noble delicacy of feeling she enjoined on the messenger not 
to reveal the name of the donor, so that until the prisoner 
had been released, he was unaware to whom he was so deeply 
indebted. 

Ch'iu Chin sailed for Japan towards the end of April, 1904. 
As one of her biographers puts it, she was *' quite alone, and 
oppressed by a thousand anxieties.” It was the first time 
she had left China ; both the country and the i)eople to which 
she was journeying were strange to her, and their language 
unintelligible. And it must be remembered that Chinese 
women at that date were only just beginning to throw off 
the age-long shackles of convention. To most Chinese eyes 
her enterprise must have appeared in the light of a grave 
impropriety. Truly, it was a great adventure on which 
this dauntless young woman of twenty-eight was embarking. 
When she arrived in Tokyo, sheer force of character soon 
brought her to the front. We find her a member of the 
debating club attached to the hostelry for Chinese students, 
training herself as a speaker, and, a little later on, form- 
ing a secret society with ten other ladies, having for its aim 
the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty. She also became 
acquainted with an ardent young reformer named Tao 
Ch'tog-chang (who was afterwards to write the most detailed 
and reliable account of her life) and several of his friends, 
who had already been engaged in sowing the seeds of revo- 
lution throughout the province of Chekiang. In the spring 
of 190s our heroine’s slender pittance was almost exhausted, 
and it became an urgent necessity for h<^ to return to China 
in ordcs* to raise fresh funds for the continuance of her 
studies. Before she left, she bad an important conversation 
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wth Tao Ch‘6ng-chang, and b^ged for a letter of intro- 
duction to the leaders of the revolutionary party, so that 
she herself might join in the work. After some hesitation 
on his part she obtained what she wished, and in July she 
had her first interview with HsU Hsialin, a man of fierce 
energy and fanatical temper, whose fortunes were thence- 
forward irretrievably linked with her own. Having been 
formally enrolled in the ranks of the Kuai:]^-fu (Glorious 
Restoration) Society — a branch of the Tung-mfeng Hui, or 
Sworn Brotherhood, founded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen — she made 
a tour of South-east Chekiang, accompanied by her friend 
Tao, and visited various revolutionary leaders. 

September saw her back again in Tokyo, and there she 
seems to have met Sun Yat-sen himself. A severe illness 
prostrated her for more than a month, but as soon as she 
was convalescent she entered the Jissen Jo GakkS, a Train- 
ing College for Women. Her studies, however, were soon 
to be cut short by an unexpected occurrence. The Manchu 
Government had got wind of the revolutionary plots being 
hatched in the Japanese capital, and at their request a 
number of stringent police regulations were put in force 
against the Chinese students. A storm of indignation im- 
mediately arose, and Ch‘iu Chin, ever ready to fight against 
oppression, was active in organizing mass meetings at which 
she herself was one of the principal speakers. She was also 
the moving spirit in the formation of a league the members 
of which pledged themselves to return to China unless the 
obnoxious r^ulations were rescinded. After a time things 
quieted down, and the majority of the students yielded to 
the force of circumstances. But Ch‘iu Chin’s indomitable 
spirit refused to be coerced; she kept her word, and shook 
the dust of Japan off her feet for ever. 

Two of her friends, Mr. Tao and another, met her on her 
return to Shanghai, and saw her off on the final stage of her 
journey home. Knowing her to be an accomplished scholar, 
they begged for some autograph composition as a memento> 
and Ch'iu Chin responded, by cop3dng out, before she left 
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Shanghai, a small volume containing the product of her 
muse — that is to say, 1 50 short pieces of poetry Of various 
kinds. It is to this fortunate incident that we probably owe 
the preservation of her poems, for after her death the manu- 
script was printed and published. I have here a copy of the 
second edition, prepared in 1910, which was sent to me by 
an anonymous donor in that year. It bears the title, “ The 
Literary Remains of the Heroine Ch'iu," and prefixed to it 
is the biography by Tao Ch‘6ng-chang already mentioned, 
with a postscript containing further details by Mr. Kung. 
A large proportion of these poems are inspired by flowers 
and other objects of Nature, and their delicate fragrance 
would hardly survive translation into English. Others are 
addressed to various friends, notably the lady HsU Tzu-hua, 
a poetess like herself, of whom we shall hear more presently. 
Only a few are political, or concerned with current events, as, 
for example, the stirring lines in which she celebrates the 
naval victory of Japan over Russia. I must content myself 
with offering you a single specimen, turned as literally as 
possible into prose. It is the last in the book, written in 
irregular metre after the fashion of an ode, and it illustrates 
Ch'iu Chin’s ardent aspirations for the full emancipation of 
her sex. 

On the Struggle for Women’s Rights 

We of the female sex are in love with liberty: 

Let us pledge our resolve to win liberty in a bumjxjr of wine I 
By the dispensation of Nature, men and women are endowed with 
equal rights; 

How can we be content to abide in our inferior position ? 

With all our energy we must raise ourselves up, and wash away, once for 
all, the shame and degradation of the past. 

If only men will acquiesce in our becoming their comrades. 

They shall see our white hands toiling in the great task of winning back 
our beloved country. 

Full of dishonour is the ancient custom 

By which women are allotted to their respective mates like cattle. 

Now that the light of dawn is visible, ushering in a new era of civilization, 
Man’s claim to stand alone, usurping the first place, 

And to hold the other sex in slavish subjection, must be utterly abolished. 
Wisdom, understanding, mental culture — all will come by dint of training 
and practicer. 

0 my heroic countrywomen, shoulder your responsibilities I 

1 am confident that you will not flinch from the task that awaits you. 
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These verses — from which it must be confessed that most 
-of the beauty and power have evaporated in my feeble 
translation — rang like a trumpet blast through the literary 
and political world of China at a time when the land was 
still groaning under the humiliation of a foreign yoke. The 
veiled allusion to the coming revolution, and the eagerness 
of Chinese women to take their share in that struggle, shows 
the direction in which Ch'iu Chin’s thoughts were tending. 
In truth, she soon realized that the winning of political 
liberty was the necessary preliminary to «ex emancipation. 

In the meantime, she had her own living to make. In 
February, 1906, she was recommended for the post of teacher 
to a girls’ school at Nanzin, in the extreme north of Che- 
Iciang, but was rejected in favour of another applicant, 
Madame Hsii Tzu-hua. Ch'iu Chin was much annoyed, but 
curiosity seems to have impelled her to call on her successful 
rival; no sooner had they met than each confessed herself 
vanquished, and their sole regret was that their meeting had 
been delayed so long. Madame Hsii insisted on keeping her 
new friend with her to share the work of the school, and for 
the next six months they lived together in the closest inti- 
macy. But the fever of revolution was already in Ch'iu 
Chin’s blood, and the drudgery of a school was unsuited to 
her restless and ambitious temper. She paid frequent visits 
to Shanghai, helped in the foundation of a new Chinese 
College there, and spared herself no exertion in working for 
its success. She also opened a branch of the Kuang-fu 
Secret Society at premises in North Szechuen Road, and 
gradually formed a large circle of acquaintance among the 
revolutionary leaders, who were not slow to recognize her 
transcendent abilities as well as the flame of disinterested 
patriotism which burned within her. Hsii Hsi-lin was now 
an expectant official at Anking, where he had won the com- 
plete confidence of the Manchu Governor £)n-ming. From 
this coign of vantage he was able to act as a spy in the 
interests of the revolutionary party, and was in constant 
communication with Ch'iu Chin and another fellow-towns- 
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man named Ch‘4n Po-p‘ing. The latter was a somewhat 
younger man, of reckless bravery, who acted as a loyal 
henchman to Hsii Hsi-lin, and appears to have been especially 
deyoted to our heroine. In conjunction with him and a few 
others she hired a house in Hongkew for the manufacture of 
bombs. Doubtless owin^ to their inexperience in the hand* 
ling of dynamite, an explosion took place one day, which 
might have had the most serious consequences; as it was,, 
Ch‘€n was injured in the eye and Ch'iu Chin in the arm, and. 
both narrowly escaped being arrested by the police. 

Checked in this direction, her activities soon found a new 
outlet. With the help of her friend Hstt Tzfi-hua, she 
started the Chung Kuo NU Pao, or Chinese women’s journal,, 
a small monthly magazine published at 91, North Szechuen 
Road. Through the kindness of Mr. Ch*6n Kuo-ch‘tian of 
Shanghai, a copy of the second number of this interesting 
periodical has come into my hands, and I think I cannot do- 
better than give you a brief conspectus of its contents. 
First comes a portrait of the editor — Ch'iu Chin herself — 
unfortunately a poor photograph, which, however, gives 
some idea of her personal appearance. Then, after the table 
of contents, comes a general statement of the aims and scope 
of the new publication. The first three articles are entitlecf 
" Notes on Moral Philosophy,” ” Female Education,” ancf 
” A Happy New Year ” (China New Year, 1907, had fallen 
twelve days before the number went to press). After this- 
follows the second instalment of an article, ” Hints on 

Nursing,” translated from the English by Ch'iu Chin. This 

< 

occupies ten pages, and deals with the temperature and 
ventilation of the sick-room, invalid diet, bed-sores, sleep,, 
and the use of the clinical thermometer. We learn from one 
of her bic^;raphers that Ch'iu Chin was an omnivorous reader,, 
and here we have further proof of the wide range of her 
interests and her remarkable appetite for knowledge. Inci- 
dentally, it appears that she had somehow acquired a very 
considerable knowledge of the English language. Next we 
have the second chapter of a story /:aned " The Independent 
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Maiden/' by a lady writer. This is followed by two collec- 
tions of poetry — Jade Fragments ” and “ Desolate Moun- 
tains ” — including four poems by our heroine; and there are 
also the verses quoted above, on Women’s Rights, set to 
music. The last section is devoted to the cause of female 
education. It includes an essay urging the necessity of 
organization and mutual co-operation amongst women, notes 
on the practical results that had already been achieved, and 
items of news from various quarters. On the whole, this 
journalistic venture must be pronounced of high literary 
quality. It compares favourably with the average woman’s 
paper in this country, and the only fault that can be found 
with it is that it was somewhat too ambitious in its aim. 
Very few Chinese women at that date can have been suffi- 
ciently educated to appreciate the intellectual fare that was 
set before them, and there is reason to believe that most of 
the subscribers belonged to the other sex. 

Clouds were now gathering apace on the political horizon, 
and suddenly, in the winter of 1906, the storm burst. An 
armed uprising took place in Kiangsi, and a meeting was 
hurriedly convened at Shaohsing in order to debate the ques- 
tion of sending military aid. But it was already too late. 
No other province showed any sign of moving, and the in- 
surrection fizzled out after the vain sacrifice of many gallant 
lives. Ch‘iu Chin had attended the conference and charged 
herself with the direction of affairs in Chekiang. She im- 
mediately embarked on the perilous enterprise of touring 
through the interior of the province in order to organize a 
sympathetic revolt. With the exception of the northern 
part, Chekiang is almost wholly mountainous, and there are 
even now no railways. The exhausting nature of travel 
under such conditions can well be imagined. After a short 
stay at Kinhwa, Ch'iu Chin returned to Shaohsing, and there 
she first heard the bad ne\<^ from Kiangsi — the execution of 
many of her personal friends, the arrest and imprisonment 
of others. All hope of co-operation was thus destroyed. 
It was a staggering blow, but Chin’s ardour was only height- 
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ened by misfortune. It was nftw, so we are told, amid the 
wreck of her hopes, that she secretly determined to reani- 
mate the drooping spirits of her party and to bring about a 
revolution single-handed. Her opportunity soon came. The 
Ta-t‘ung College of Physical Culture at Shaohsing was in 
need of a head, and Ch'iu Chin’s prestige and ability marked 
her out as the fittest incumbent. Amazing as it may seem 
to those who knew what China was only twenty years ago, 
this young woman was publicly appointed Principal, and the 
Prefect himself, accompanied by the two district magis- 
trates, came in person to the College in order to present her 
with a complimentary address. This Prefect, Kuei-fu by 
name, who was a Manchu, evidently had no inkling of the 
propaganda which was being carried on under his verj'^ nose, 
nor could he have suspected that the seemingly innocent 
institution which he was visiting had already become the 
centre and focus of a dangerous agitation. 

Little more than four months of life now remained to 
Ch'iu Chin, but they were filled with feverish activity. In 
this short time she reorganized the Kuang-fu Society from 
top to bottom, making frequent journcj^s between Shaoh- 
sing, Hangchow, and Shanghai, and turning her attention 
especially to the army and to the student population in those 
centres. 

Mr. Ch'^n Ch'u-ping has preserved for us an interesting 
account of her last two meetings with Madame Hsii, which 
may be given in his own words: “ On March 17, 1907, the 
two friends made an excursion up the Phoenix Hill at Hang- 
chow, where they mourned together in the Old Pavilion of 
the Southern Sung, shedding tears as they gazed down upon 
the Western Lake. Chin then proceeded to make a secret 
survey of the roads and paths leading in and out of the city, 
and drew a map of the country for military use, in order that 
she might be prepared for eventualities. Madame Hsii, 
seeing that Chin was much concerned because the moment 
for action had not yet arrived, rallied her jocularly on the 
subject, and Chin listened in silence. Then they went 
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together to visit Yo Fei's tomb,* which they gazed upon 
with reverence, pacing up and down until it grew dark, and 
still Unable to tear themselves away. 

“ Madame Hsti chaifed her friend again, saying : ‘ I suppose 
you would like to be buried in this spot when you die ?’ Chin 
replied with a sigh: ' To have the privilege of being buried 
here would be too much happiness.’ ‘ If you die,’ said 
Madame Hsu, ' I will see to your funeral. But it might 
happen that 1 should die first. Will you in that case be able 
to have me buried here ?' To which Chin laughingly replied : 
‘ If I find that it can be done cheaply, I will.' So they bade 
each other farewell and separated. About three months 
later, after the revolutionaries at Shaohsing had had their 
posts allotted to them, Chin went to Shanghai in order to 
make the final arrangements with Hsu Hsi-lin and the other 
leaders, and took Shihmen (where Hsii Tzft-hua lived) on 
her way. In the middle of the night she knocked at the door 
of her friend’s house, and on being admitted, she announced 
that the rising was about to take place, but that she was in 
difficulties owing to the exhaustion of her funds. Madame 
Hsii immediately turned out her jewel-case and gave her 
the contents, whereat Chin was very grateful, and taking two 
kingfisher bracelets off her arms, she handed them to Hsii 
Tzu-hua, saying: ‘ As one never knows what may happen, 
I should like you to have these as a memento of bygone 
days.’ And again, when about to resume her journey, she 
said to her friend: ' Of course I can trust you to keep the 
promise that you gave me at Yo Fei’s grave ?’ Madame 
Hsii replied sadly: ‘ If it should* ever come to that, my 
dearest, you may rest assured that I will find a way to meet 
your wishes.’ Thus, with gloomy forebodings, they parted.” 

Meanwhile, a second tour through Chekiang had satisfied 

* Yo Fei (a.d. 1103-1141) wm a brilliant General who distinguished 
himself under the Southern Sung Dynasty by his successes against the 
Chin Tartars, then masters of the whole' of North China. Having incurred 
the enmity of the traitorous Minister. Ch'in Kuei, who had sold himself 
to the Tartars, he was arrested and thrown into prison, where shortly 
afterwards he was officially reported to have " died." 
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Ch'iu Chin that Kinhwa and several neighbouring towns wdre 
ripe for an upheaval, and the main difficulty now was to 
restrain the eagerness of the revolutionari^, so that the 
outbreaks in different parts of the province might be as far 
as possible simultaneous. It was planned, however, that 
the main body of insurgents at Shaohsing should wait until 
the Manchu troops in Hangchow had sallied forth against 
Kinhwa and Chuchow, in order to make a surprise attack 
on Hangchow when denuded of its defenders. It was also 
arranged that a party of soldiers and students should co- 
operate with them from within the city. In case of failure, 
the army was to march back, effect a junction with the 
Kinhwa contingent, and eventually strike a blow at the 
important city of Anking on the Yangtse. The date of the 
rising was fixed for July 19, but, as usual in such cases 
where there is so much gunpowder lying about, the explosion 
was premature. It was hastened by the action of one of 
the leaders, who in the middle of June began hastily con- 
centrating his troops between Tungyang and Chenghsien, 
and was foolish enough to unfurl the revolutionary standard. 
This precipitated the crisis. On J uly i , the insurrection broke 
out at Wuyi, not far from Kinhwa, where further outbreaks 
occurred tvro days later. Ch'iu Chin immediately despatched 
Ch'^n Po-p‘ing to Anking to apprise Hsii Hsi-lin of the state 
of affairs. He, fearing the consequences of delay, seized 
his opportunity and slew £ln-ming, the Governor, on July 6. 

It is hard to see how this crime can be justified, even as 
a stroke of policy. Its immediate effect was the arrest and 
execution of Hsti Hsi-lin and Ch'Sn Po-p‘ing, both of whose 
lives might have proved most useful at this juncture. It 
alienated a number of moderate men, who, though detesting 
Manchu rule, were unable to reconcile themselves to methods 
of assassination. Worst of all, it succeeded in thoroughly 
alarming the Government and opening its eyes to the exis- 
tence of a formidable and widespread conspiracy. A strict 
search was at qnce instituted for all members of revolutionary 
clubs, and the Ta-t'ung College fell under suspicion. It 
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:appears that secret information, incriminating Ch'iu Qiin, 
-was given to the Prefect of Shaohsing, Kuei-fu, by a member 
of the local gentry, Hu Tao-nan, who had previously had a 
passage of arms with our heroine in which he had come off 
second best. Madame Hsii speaks of “ the unguarded way 
in which she would make cutting remarks ” as having led 
to her death. Anyhow, the affront was never forgiven, and 
her accuser chose this dastardly method of paying off old 
scores. Kuei~fu lost no time in taking action. He crossed 
over to Hangchow by night and made a personal report on 
the situation to the Governor, Chang Tseng-yang, after 
which he returned to Shaohsing. 

It was only on July 9 that Ch'iu Chin herself heard of the 
abortive attempt at Anking, and it is recorded that she sat 
down in her room and wept. For the first time her iron 
nerve seemed to be shaken. There can be little doubt that 
she was privy to Hsii Hsi-lin’s intentions; but, whether or 
no she condoned political assassination in general as a means 
for securing national liberty, she must have realized that in 
this instance it was a tragic blunder, likely to prove fatal to 
the cause which she had at heart. Her native resolution, 
however, soon reasserted itself. A council of war was held 
by the students in Shaohsing on the loth, at which it was 
proposed to rise at once, kill the Prefect, and get possession 
of the town. This desperate scheme would have rendered 
impossible the attack on Hangchow, already fixed for the 
19th, and Chin preferred to take the risk of waiting, in order 
to carry out her original plan. On the 12th, at daybreak, 
some students arrived with a secret, missive from Hangchow, 
in which it was stated that the Manchu troops were already 
in motion, and that some counter-stroke must be decided 
on at once. Another mass meeting of the students was 
convened in the Ta-t‘ung College building, but in the end no 
^decision was arrived at, and a large number of them, aban- 
doning the cause, went back to their homes. The next day, 
early in the afternoon, a body of scouts returned with the 
report that a Manchu regiment was marching on Shaohsing. 
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Chin sent them out again to reconnoitre, and they brought 
back the news that the enemy had crossed over to the east 
bank of the river. This time she saw that the news was only 
too true, and shortly afterwards the soldiers had entered the- 
city. The students held a last hurried meeting, and ail 
urged Chin to make her escape, but she made no reply- 
When the Manchus arrived in front of the College they did 
not dare to force an entry immediately. There were stilF^ 
some dozen or more students remaining on the premises. 
Of these, a few .got out by the back door and escaped by 
swimming across the canal, while the others rushed out of 
the front door and faced the enemy with weapons in their 
hands. The Manchu soldiers were taken by surprise, and a 
number of them were killed or wounded by the students, two 
of whom were also slain. Chin remained sitting in an inner 
apartment, and was taken prisoner, together with six others, 
whose names have been recorded by T‘ao Ch'eng-chang. 
The next day, when brought before the district magistrate, 
she steadfastly refused to utter a word for fear of implicating 
her associates, but only traced a single line of poetry: “ Ch'iu 
yu ch'iu fing ch'ou ska jin ” (“ Autumn rain and autumn wind 
fill the heart with melancholy sore ”).* Sentence was pro- 
nounced, and on the morning of July is, at daybreak, she 
was executed near the Pavilion at Shaohsing. It is said that 
a rosy cloud was floating overhead at the time, and a chilly 
north wind blowing. The executioners as well as the on- 
lookers were all shuddering w'ith emotion, but Ch'iu Chin 
herself went tranquilly to her doom, and even when her 
head lay severed from the trunk the expression of her face 
still remained unaltered. 

The news of Ch'iu Chin’s martyrdom was received with an 
outburst of grief, mingled with horror, not only by her 
friends, but by all who believed in the cause for which her 
life had been sacrificed. Public opinion was stirred to its 
depths, and thousands of elegies bewailing her fate were 

♦ This contains a play on her surname Ch'iu, which, as I have said, 
means “ autumn.” 
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circulated in all parts of China. Perhaps the most beautiful 
and pathetic of these was composed by Madame Hsii Tzu- 
hua, after she had recovered from the illness caused by 
the shock of her friend’s death. I regret that I have not 
time to give it in full, and must content myself with quoting 
a few extracts : 

Ai\s, Hsiian-ch'ing !* All too great was thy love of glory, atid now 
calamity has overtaken thee. 

Many indeed were those who admired and loved thee, but many, too, 
regarded thee with jealousy and spite. 

The calumnies of slanderous tongues have brought thee to thy lament- 
able doom. 

It is the nature of the enlightened to be full of ardent zeal, of the stupid 
and obstinate to be full of slander. 

In what family will a girl again bring herself to seek education ? 

Tn wliat household will a wife again be willing to become a leader of men ? 

Alas. Hsuan-cii'ing ! *'rwas only last year, in the second month of spring, 
that I first came to kno\v thee. 

With thy pointed Stillies in conversation, thy lively wit which always 
found its way home, 

Thy heroism and sense of duty, thy lofty indomitable spirit, 

Thy melancholy songs, thy sword-play, thy conviviality, thy skill in com- 
position. 

Once, in turning out thy travelling trunks, I espied a copy of thy writings — 
Works full of zeal for humanity, noble sentiments, ardent enthusiasm, and 
deep-seated emotion — 

And lo ! I was overcome with an inarticulate yearning of sympathy over 
thy talents and aspirations, which proclaimed thee a heroine among 
women. 

Alas, Hsuan-ch*ing ! ' fis but a little while since I parted from thee, and 

the sound of thy voice is with me still, thy smiling face is still in my 
mind's eye. 

Never shall I see tliee more ! . . . How can I restrain my grief ? 

M"ho will gather up thy jade-like bones ? Who will prepare thy fragrant 
tomb ? • 

Who will call back thy wandering spirit } Who will demand justice for 
thy grievous wrong ? 

Man’s life on earth may only be one great dream, 

But if it be an evil dream like this, the pain that wrings my breast is but 
increased. 

Alas, Hsiian-ch'ing ! the wheel comes round full circle, bringing with it 
success and failure, fulness and decay ; 

To escape death there is no other way than never to have been borh. 
Truly, thou hast passed away before me, but neither am I immortal. 
Sooner or later 1 must rejoin thee. 


VOL. XII. 


♦ Ch'iu Chin’s Utwrary style. 


K 
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If my tears fail fast like rain, it is only that thinkini; of the days gone by, 
the bond of our common studies, the intimacy of our friendship. 
Makes my heart swell with emotion* . * . How can I ever forget those 
things ? 

Qever as thou wert in life, after death thou surely hast an angel's in- 
telligence. 

O spirit of Ch'iu Chin I come back to me and ease my aching heart," 
None of Chin's relatives had the courage to come forward 
and claim her body, which accordingly lay exposed in the 
Pavilion until a charitable institution provided a coffin and 
buried her on the adjacent hill. But her devoted friend, 
mindful of her promise, in spite of the danger determined 
that she should have a more worthy resting-place. One 
night in January, 1908, she made a secret journey to the 
spot, had the coffin disinterred, and brought it back with her 
to the Western Lake near Hangchow, where she and another 
great friend of the dead woman’s, Wu Chih-ying, had bought 
a piece of land alongside the tomb of the Sung Dynasty 
hero, Yo Fei. Here she was buried in state, and shortly 
afterwards a society was formed with the express object of 
carrying on her life-work. But in the autumn the Manchu 
authorities caused the tomb to be levelled to the ground, and 
ordered Chin’s brother to remove the coffin to Shaohsing. 
In 1909 her husband died, whereupon her son, then a boy of 
about fourteen, came all the way from Hunan and trans- 
ported his mother’s remains back to that province. Two 
years later came the dawn of the new era, which she had 
striven for so passionately, but had not lived to see, heralded 
by the guns at Wuchang. It was felt that a national 
memorial was the only fitting tribute to one who had worked 
and suffered so heroically for the nation’s cause, and so in 
the summer of 1912 she was finally laid to rest by the Western 
Lake, the funeral being attended by a large concourse of 
people. On the site of the old grave, near the Hsi-ling 
Bridge, a pavilion was erected, bearing the name Fing Y» 
Ting (Wind and Rain Pavilion), which may be seen by 
anyone who has occasion to visit that lovely spot. The 
commemorative inscription on her tomb was composed by 
Hsii Tzii-hua and written in calligraphic style for the engraver 
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by Wu Chih-ying. A facsimile has been published in book 
form, and from this, sent to me with several other docu- 
ments by Mr. Ch‘6n Kuo-ch‘iian, I have drawn many details 
of her career. Her character is there summed up in a few 
sentences which will form an appropriate close to this brief 
biographical sketch: “ In tracing the acts of her life, if we 
find that her lack of conventionality in small matters, her 
independent attitude and impatience of authority, her 
delight in wine and her fondness for sword-play, cannot be 
made to square exactly with rigid canons. of conduct, yet 
on the other hand her inmost nature was upright and con- 
scientious in the extreme. . . . Although she loved to be 
independent, it is certain that she never, from first to last, 
overstepped the bounds of morality and virtue. . . . This 
inscription is engraved on her tomb as a memorial for after 
generations, to let them know that the spilling of patriotic 
blood on hollow pretexts did not cease with the Southern 
Sung period . Then, reflecting on her noble example, as they 
pace to and fro with upraised or downcast head, they will be 
moved to shed hot tears, and find it hard to tear themselves 
away; thus may her tomb stand imperishable even as the 
tomb of the princely Yo Fei.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

In her opening remarks, the Chairman (Mrs. Archibald Little) 
said that the paper was of particular interest at the present moment, 
when women were winning their spurs, so to speak, in this country. 
She hoped that the audience would regard Dr. Giles’s heroine as an 
example of the extraordinary courage and ability of Chinese girls, 
which had astounded her again and again. Once, at a gathering 
of the fashionable world at Soochow, she saw a poorly-dressed girl 
get up and move the audience as none of the other speakers had 
moved it, and enforce her views upon them with the greatest ease. 
Some of the audience might also remember that great gathering at 
Shanghai when speech after speech was made after the first revolu- 
tion. Nothing went really home to the hearts of those present 
until a young girl came forward. Afterwards some missionary 
spoke to her, and asked her what she was going to do next, what 
were her ideas for the future — for they had grave an.xieties for her 
— and she answered quietly: “I don't know, except that I feel I 
must go to Japan to complete my education.” Mrs. Little presumed 
that the great bulk of the audience bad been to China, and felt that 
affection for the Chinese which no other nation seemed to evoke in 
like measure. Even the Italians, wdio stood next in her regard, had 
not inspired in her the same degree of love and respect as the 
Chinese, and that although she had more than once been stoned 
and hustled by a Chinese mob. Therefore she rejoiced to see that 
the great Chinese people had joined the ranks of those who were 
fighting for the right against the united powers of evil, and had 
broken off relations with Germany. 

At the request of the Chairman to initiate the discussion. Dr. 
Timothy Richard said he thought the best person to speak on the 
subject before them was the Chairman herself, for she had had a 
great deal to do with the formation of the Anti-Footbinding 
Society, and it would be noticed that it was indicated at the begin- 
ning of the interesting paper which they had heard that Ch'iu Chin 
wished ultimately to free the women from the cruel bondage in 
which their feet had been held for thousands of years. 
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Mr. Y. H. Yao said that during the events which led to the death 
of Ch'iu Chin he was spending his summer vacation at his home in 
Shaohsing. One of the heroine’s purposes, he pointed out, was to 
establish military schools and colleges to supply the revolutionist 
army. It was unfortunate that the outbreak was premature, and 
that Ch'iu Chin was unprepared, so that she became a victim herself. 
If she had lived during the Revolution of 1911 she might have 
earned much glory in the hi.story of the movement. 

Mr. L. Y. Chen, who had met Ch'iu Chin, was also prevailed upon 
to say a few words. He came from Kiangsu, he said, and he met 
Madame Ch'iu once at the house of Madame Hsii Hsi-lin. He was 
only a little boy at the time, so he could not remember much about 
the heroine, except that she was a very handsome woman. Most 
people thought that as she was a revolutionary, she could not lie 
very affectionate, but in reality she was extremely tender-hearted 
and very fond of children. He remembered how kindly she talked 
to him and his little brother at the time. 

Mr. G. Whxougiiby-Meade said that what he had to say was in 
the nature of a question. Could it be said that in China, as in other 
Eastern countries, the subjection of women was almost a modern 
development ? It was stated that other Oriental peoples placed 
restraints upon their women as a measure of precaution against 
outside elements of a rough character. Perhaps the character of 
Ch'iu Chin had various parallels in the old history of China before 
the days of the segregated ladies whose .small feet brought so much 
misery. Another point that .struck him was how much this heroine 
wa.s handicapped by the utter lack of railw'ay communication. Let 
them hope that that disability would not stand in the w'ay of future 
development, and that China w'ould reach that position which she 
certainly ought to have amongst the civilized nations of the world. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs. Little said, in reply to the last speaker, that the custom of 
footbinding was generally thought to be about a thousand years 
old: that being so, it was clear that Chinese women had not enjoyed 
much liberty for a very long period. But whether the custom 
originally started as a measure of precaution she did not know; 
she had never heard anyone in China give that explanation. As 
the binding of women’s feet prevented their getting about, it neces- 
sarily affected their intellectual capacity; therefore the narrowing 
of women’s intelligence in China was not a recent growth, but at 
least a thousand years old. 

The Chairman then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Giles, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Sir Walter Hillier remarked that the Chairman had invited 
them to give some experiences of their friendships with Chinese 
ladies. He was one of the old stagers in China, but he had never 
had the opportunity of meeting with any Chinese ladies, for, as 
Ch'iu Chm said, they always w^nt into the back room on the arrival 
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of visitors. Being an official, he had also never had the oppor> 
tunity of hearing anyone talk about revolutions; but Mrs. Little, 
on the other hand, had mixed with these revolutionary people. She 
was asking if any of them could say anything about other celebrated 
women in China. Well, there was a book that they all knew — 
“Lieh Nti Chuan,” biographies of distinguished ladies in China — 
and when that book came to be brought up to date he felt sure that 
it would include an account of the work of Mrs. Little, who had 
done so much towards removing the evil of footbinding. The 
speaker proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Little for presiding, and 
this was carried amid applause. 
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RESOURCES OF JAPAN IN THEIR RELATION TO 
BRITISH COMMERCE AFTER THE WAR 

By K. Yamasaki 

Until quite recent times, Japan has not been very well known 
to people at large in the countries of the West. She was 
described by such expressions as the Land of Cherry Blossom, 
or the Land of Madame Butterfly. 

Some years ago, a Japanese travelling in Europe was asked 
whether he was a Chinese. The Japanese politely replied : 
“ No, I am a Japanese.” The response he received was : 

‘ ‘ Then you are a Chinese after all, aren’t you 

The beautiful scenery of Japan — ^her snow-clad mountains 
and silver streams, her vast rice-fields and evergreen pine- 
woods — are constantly alluded to by foreign tourists, but her 
industry and commerce have been only studied by those 
specially interested. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, under the terms of which 
Japan has been fighting in the Far ‘East in the course of the 
present gigantic struggle, was concluded in the year 1902, 
and ever since she has figured conspicuously in the eyes of 
English statesmen. However, I am afraid that En^ish 
merchants and manufacturers have not studied industrial and 
commercial devdopment in Japan so much as could be desired. 

In feudal times, industrial and commerciad pursuits were not 
considered so honourable as the military profession in Japan. 
When business men met military men in the street, they had 
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to give way to the latter. If they offended soldiery by their 
impolite behaviour, they would do so at the risk of their lives. 
Such was the social position which the commercial class enjoyed 
in relation to the military class. It was only after the time of 
the Reformation, brought about by a bold stroke of the late 
illustrious Emperor Meiji, that the distinction between the 
various social classes was totally abolished. Nowadays, highly 
educated young men of good family rather take up a com- 
mercial career than enter upon Government work . Commercial 
and technical schopls exist all over the country, and there is a 
tendency for business men to take the lead in the nation’s 
progress. 

Japan, it may be recalled, w'as opened up to international 
intercourse in the latter part of the nineteenth century. It 
was an American Commodore who first visited Japan and 
induced the Japanese Government, then under the Tokugawa 
family, to open her ports to foreign trade. When the American 
fleet appeared off the harbour of Uraga, the port authorities 
reported on the mysterious visit of ‘ ‘ huge black ships manned 
by a red-haired crew,” and the whole nation, which was in 
happy and peaceful slumber, was rudely awakened to reality. 
The first English Envoy sent to Japan was Sir Harry Parkes, 
who was responsible for the conclusion of the first Commercial 
Treaty between England and Japan. Since the Meiji Refor- 
mation in 1868, Japanese industrial resources have rapidly 
developed. Englishmen have contributed greatly to the 
progress of Japan, and we are grateful for the kind assistance 
which this country has given to us. The railway between 
Tokio and Yokohama for a length of eighteen miles was con- 
structed in 1872, this being the first railway built in Japan. 

I was told by my grandmother that when she had her first ride 
in a train, she felt as if she had encountered a thunderstorm 
and earthquake all at once, and she never ventured again to 
travel by train. At the present time there are more than 
7,000 miles of railway in Japan. The Japanese mercantile 
marine has been very much increased in recent years. In 
t9i5> th® total gross tonnage of her commercial fleet was 
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over 1,600,000 tons. It is very gratifying to note that with 
the development of Japanese industrial resources and the 
improved facilities of communication, Japan’s trade with Great 
Britain, France, Russia, ahd other friendly countries has shown 
a great increase. However, the present war has considerably 
disturbed international commerce. While the Allies are putting 
forth their utmost exertions to bring this war to a victorious 
issue, it is incumbent upon us to study the economic resources 
of each allied country in their relation to international trade 
after the war. 

Japan is one of the most den.sely populated countries in the 
world. The total area of her territory is about 259,000 square 
miles, including Formosa, Korea, and Saghalien ; and her 
population was about seventy-seven millions in 1916, the 
average population to the square mile in Japan proper being 
about 350. It may he asserted that her large population is 
an important asset of Japan’s industry. Being a mountainous 
country, only twenty per cent, of the total area of Japan proper 
is under cultivation ; yet those engaged in agriculture con- 
stitute sixty per cent, of the total population. How important 
a r61e the peasantry is still playing in Japane.se economic and 
social life is demonstrated by the step taken by the Govern- 
ment the year before last, when the price of rice, one of the 
principal agricultural products of Japan, fell on account of the 
good harvest. The Government bought the greater part of 
the stock of rice on the market in order to raise its price. This 
measure, though it may appear rather curious to you, had in 
view the lessening of possible suffering on the part of the 
agricultural class owing to the fall in the price of rice. Besides 
rice, which is the principal diet of the Japanese people, the 
chief agricultural products are raw silk and tea, most of which 
is exported to America. Raw silk and tea are chiefly produced 
by the labour of women of agricultural families. I am inclined 
to think that they take a very meagre interest in the suffrage 
question. 

As to Japan’s mineral resources, Japan is the second largest 
copper-producing country in the world. The total production 
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of copper in 1914 was valued at about four mUUon pounds 
sterling, and its“export in the same year nearly three million 
pounds sterling. Japan is supplying thb country and hear other 
allies with a large amount of copper, which is indispensable for 
the manufacture of munitions. Coal is also abundant in Japan. 
We now supply India and Australia with a certain amount of 
coal. Anyone who has visited Japan may remember that at 
a port at which European and American liners call in order 
to fill their bunkers, working people stand close together in a 
line on the gangway of a ship, passing along baskets of coal 
with mechanical precision and rapidity. Their faces are all 
grimed with coal-dust, but one is surprised to observe some 
women participating in this hard work with as much ease as 
men. The production of gold was fairly large until recent 
times. Before the country was opened up for international 
intercourse gold had been abundant as compared with silver, 
and the proportion of gold to silver in value was something 
like ten to one, while the international ratio then prevailing 
between the two metals was sixteen to one. When Japan was 
thrown open to international trade, a great amount of gold 
flowed out of the country on account of the difference in the 
ratio, entailing a great loss to the nation. 

Now we come to the industrial resources of Japan. It is 
significant that Japan is rapidly changing from an agricul- 
tural to a manufacturing nation. Although domestic industry 
is still in vogue in various branches of manufacture in Japan, 
many modepi factories have recently been built and extended. 
Silk and cotton manufacture is the principal industry of Japan. 
As regards cotton manufacture, the statistics show that the 
average number of spindles working daily in Japanese cotton 
mills in 1914 was about 2,400,000, and some factories are 
admirably equipped for looking after the welfare and comfort 
of their employees. Woollen manufacture was not carried on 
before on any considerable scale,* but the war has given an 
impetus to this industry, and Japanese wooll«i factories arc 
executing orders from the Russian Government. As to the 
production of iron and steel, there is a Government iron-works. 
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and besides there are others in private hands. As Japan lacks 
rich iron mines, she imports iron ore chiefly from China. Ship- 
building is very flourishing in Japan at present. The total 
tonnage now under construction is estimated at 30o,ocx> tons. 

After thus giving a short survey of the agricultural and 
industrial resources of Japan, let me speak briefly on the 
subject of her financial condition. In 1915, the total revenue 
of the Japanese Government amounted to about £62,300,000, 
and its total expenditure was about £61,700,000. After the 
Manchurian campaign in 1905-1906, Japan’s external loans 
reached the high total of £152,000,000, but this debt was 
reduced to £142,000,000 in 1916. I am happy to say that 
quite recently Japan lent about £12,000,000 to Russia to 
enable her to cover the payment for war materials ordered in 
Japan. The Japanese Government also bought British 
Treasury Bills to the amount of £10,000,000 in America 
to help ameliorate the Anglo-American exchange, and in 
December last year a British loan for ten million pounds was 
raised in Japan most successfully. 

Now I come to the subject of trade between the United 
Kingdom and Japan. This country used to export to Japan 
far more than it imported from Japan. In 1913, the total 
exports to Japan amounted to nearly £15,000,000, while 
imports from Japan were only about £4,000,000. The 
principal exports to Japan were ships, iron and steel, 
machinery, sulphate of ammonia, woollen, worsted and cotton 
manufactures ; and the chief imports from Japan were silk 
manufactures, straw and hemp braids, which are the materials 
for ladies’ hats, chemical products, 'buttons and studs. Thus 
you will see that Japan has been a very good customer of 
English manufacturers. Since the beginning of the war the 
exports of this country to Japan have greatly decreased, owing 
to the English factories having devoted themselves to the 
production of war materials, and a great number of ^clea 
for export being on the prohibition list. On the other hand, 
the imports to this country from Japan have increased con- 
siderably, partly because, since the beginning of the war. 
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Japan has been supplying to this country certain materials 
used in the manufacture of munitions, foodstuffs, and other 
necessaries, and partly because this country has been import- 
ing from Japan goods which Germany used to send here 
before the war. The exports from the United Kingdom to 
Japan in 1915 were valued at about £5,000,000, while the 
imports to this country from Japan in the same year were about 
£9,000,000, the balance of trade between the two countries 
being thus reversed. 

The principal commodities exported from this country to 
Japan in 1915 were iron and steel, machinery and cotton 
manufactures ; and the chief articles imported to this country 
from Japan in 1915 were silk manufactures, copper, vegetable 
oil, straw and hemp braids, dried peas and rice. 

It may safely be asserted that the trade between the United 
Kingdom and Japan during the last two years has been in an 
abnormal .state. How long this war will last no one can pos.sibly 
tell, but when the world again enters upon a peaceful existence, 
international trade relations will be flung into the melting-pot. 
As to Anglo-Japanese trade, to a certain extent it will retum 
to pre-war conditions, but after the war new and powerful 
elements will be at work. After the conclusion of peace, 
Japan’s demand for highly fini.shed articles such as machines, 
electrical apparatus, iron and steel manufactures, cotton and 
woollens of high grade and chemical products will certainly 
receive a stimulus. German merchants used to be the un- 
scrupulous competitors of English merchants in the Japanese 
market before the war. I trust that in future no Japanese 
will buy German goods, a‘nd English manufacturers will find 
Japan a very attractive market for their finished products. 
In the same way, 1 hope that a greater amount of Japanese 
goods than before will be supplied to the English market 
hitherto flooded with German and Austrian goods. It 
is highly advisable that you should further develop various 
key industries within the British Empire, if not within 
the United Kingdom. With this object in view, you 
might perhaps adopt some form of Protection. How- 
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ever, it is also highly advisable to encourage trade between 
the Allies for their mutual benefit after the war. As 
regards trade relations between Japan and the British Empire, 
it is gratifying to note signs of an increase of trade between 
Japan on the one hand and India and Australia on the other. 
We must see to it that after the war German trade shall never 
revive in Japan, nor in the United Kingdom, nor in the British 
Dominions and Colonies, so that commercial relations between 
Japan and the British Empire may become closer, unless undue 
obstructions are placed on the road. China is one of the 
greatest commercial markets in the world. Japan has been 
accused of encroaching upon British trade interests in China. 
But, in my belief, the accusation is absolutely devoid of founda- 
tion. Lancashire will continue to supply China with cotton 
goods of high grade, only a comparatively small quantity of 
cotton of coarse grade being shipped from Japan to China ; 
and above all, I hope that friendly feeling will continue to 
prevail between English and Japane.se merchants in China, in 
order that they may advance hand in hand, united in the task 
of developing the vast resources of China, most of which are 
remain dormant. 

The cordial sentiments and common interests consecrated 
by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance are still more firmly 
strengthened by the joint task which Great Britain and Japan 
are carrying out in penalizing the enemy of human progress 
and human welfare, and it is our earnest desire that the trade 
between the two countries may receive a fresh stimulus after 
the war, in order to enable England and Japan to contribute 
yet further to international good fellowship and civilization. 
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THE CHINESE PUZZLE 
By E. H. Parker 

The portraits of the three individuals chiefly concerned in 
the recent transformation scene at Peking were given in 
the January number of this Review, and perhaps more 
portraits would illustrate the present irresponsible gossip 
were it not that times are hard, money tight, and interest in 
non-war subjects flaccid. Meanwhile, one respected figure- 
head has gone under, and, as often happens in political 
scrimmages, this victim is an innocent scapegoat, being 
none other than the artless but impeccably honest President 
Li Yiian-hung, who, however, is probably only too glad to be 
at last well out of cette galore. Submarines and revolutions 
all along the line, both by land and by sea, have made 
letter and newspaper connections with China so delayed 
and so precarious that it is difficult for a mere European in 
these parts to piece happenings together in intelligible 
form, even supposing there were any intelligibility at all 
to be got out of the harlequin and clov/n rough-and-tumble, 
which for the moment seems to have only had the figura- 
tive effect of knocking the two policemen’s heads off with 
the usual old-time pantomimic string of sausages (possibly, 
it is hinted, of the German persuasion), and the flattening 
up of the said policemen against what may be called the 
Dutch-Japanese scenery. Certainly the foreign Press in 
China can tell us little more than we can see or guess at 
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for ourselves — namely, that wooden swords and sausages 
are “flying round” on a serio-comic stage. Meanwhile, 
the Chinese Leninites and Bolshevikis are airing their 
mischievous views ad libitum in the native Press, probably 
primed with “German gold”; but luckily the three real 
things that matter — the people, trade, and British-guided 
revenue — are going on much as usual, and China is once 
more proving what has over and over again been asseve- 
rated in these successive articles — that her 3,000-year-old 
stability is practically independent of both central and local 
“government.” We may hope therefore that wise counsels 
will gradually supervene, and China find her feet agafn, and 
that she may not commit suicide by dividing herself off into 
two hostile factions, north and south. Even if the writer 
“ knew a thing or two, you know ” (which he does not), it 
would be highly improper for him to disclose it ; he there- 
fore takes refuge in competent native assertions as conveyed 
in a private letter from a highly-trained Chinese gentleman 
of high character, who is watching the fun on the spot with 
detached eye. Put into English, his words are as follow : 
“ The crazy Chinese ship seems to get into more troubled 
waters than ever ; the rabid Republicans could only talk- 
talk-talk in Parliament, and thus they disgusted the military 
powers, who, however, do not know how to get even that 
far. Though there are some honest souls among them, 
they are as a body not statesmanlike. The Vice-President 
[F6ng Kwoh-chang] is as astute and ‘ knowing ’ as ever, 
but, unless assured of support, he will not accept the 
responsibility of the kih-fing highest-peak,’ modern 
political jargon for ‘ supreme office ’j. The pigtailed 
Commander-in-Chief [Chang Hiin] is now [middle of June] 
flushed with his success in having dictated the dissolution 
of Parliament ; he is strong, and makes no pretence about 
anything [since then he has bolted for safety to the Dutch 
Legation], in which particular he resembles Yuan Shi-k'ai; 
but of course he does not possess the finer qualities of 
Yuan, for, after all, Chang Ta-shuai [meaning ‘Marshal 
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Chang Hiin ’] has not passed through the mill of a long, 
serious official career under a properly constituted Govern- 
ment. Since 1911, indeed, he has never been under any 
Government at all ; he is utterly spoiled. The leaders of 
the Kwok-^min-i'^ang [written with the same characters as 
the Japanese Kokumindd^ which, however, is quite a 
different association] are flocking to Canton, and are pre- 
paring for another fourth or fifth revolution to sweep away 
the tuk-kiins [military governors]. This time Li Lieh-ktin, 
whose face, you will observe, has a curiously Japanese ex- 
pression, desires to emulate the late Ts‘ai Ngoh [whose 
YUn Nan revolt caused Yuan’s overthrow], or at least to 
get a tuh’k'un^x^ for himself ; it is a puzzle to me how 
men like him can get any following at all.” 

In the spring of 1905 Chang Hun was sent with 
a division of the so-called Hwai army trained troops to 
Kalgan, as it was then not quite clear how the Russo- 
Japanese affair was going to be settled. Ever since 1902 
he had been titular Brigadier-General of the wild Lolo 
region known as Kien-ch'ang {in 1284 Marco Polo’s 
“ Kaindu ” or Kien-tu, was renamed Kien-ch'ang, and 
was governed by Kublai’s nephew, Essentimur), and in 
1908 he was appointed titular General of Yiin Nan 
province. Everyone remembers his gallant defence at 
Nanking in the Manchu interest after the Revolution of 
1911 ; his masterly “shortening of the line.” seizure of 
Sii-chou, and fy suis f y reste attitude ever since upon the 
Tientsin-P'uk'ou railway ; his chase after the rebel White 
Wolf; his reconquest ahd looting of Nanking; his tem- 
porary /«>fe-^««ship of the Kiang Su province ; his fanciful 
Generalisslmoship of the River Yangtsze ; his nominal 
tuk-kUn'^v^ of An Hwei province — all these episodes had 
failed to rootle him out of his safe gUe at Su-chou until, on 
June I, the bewildered President* (probably setting this trap 
quite guilelessly at someone’s suggestion) issued a decree 
ending with the following words: “Things have gone so 
contrary to my wishes and intentions that I am over- 
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wMmed with vexation of spirit. Chang HUn, tuh-kun of 
An Hwei, is a patriotic and loyal man, who has done 
distinguished service to the State ; I earnestly hope that 
he will with the utmost speed hasten to Peking and discuss 
the political situation with me. I am sure he will find 
a way out, and in prospect of it I am on the tiptoe of 
expectation." So far from a way out, poor Chang put his 
own head into the noose, and, sad to say, these two honest 
soudards between them found their noblest prospect (as 
Dr. Johnson, referring to needy Scotsmen, said of the high- 
road to England), in the high-road to the Japanese and the 
Dutch Legations respectively. Kultury whether Chinese or 
German, or both, had betrayed them and failed them — 
according to newspaper reports, of course. 

As to Li Lieh-kiin, he was one of the self-appointed 
tutuhs (now called tuh-kiin) of the Revolution, in self- 
arrogated possession of Kiang Si, his native province. 
When Ytian Shi-k‘ai was at last firmly seated as President 
in July, 1912, he "confirmed” in their posts those tutuhs 
he could not get at in any way. Li Lieh-kiin was one of 
them. He was, however, removed on June 9, 1913, in 
consequence of the Yangtsze rebellion, in which he had 
been seriously and discreditably involved. In 1916 he was 
once more deeply involved in the " triangular duel ” for 
possession of Canton, and on July 6 of that year was 
"ordered” to Peking. Honrist Li Yiian-hung’s main, if 
not only, idea of " policy " seems to have been to reward 
the sinner that repenteth on the same scale as the faithful 
who is sinned against ; accordingly, on January i last Li 
Lieh-ktln was decorated with the order of the ‘‘ Excellent 
Crop,” and, as a further reward for his disgruntled 
behaviour and repeated rebellions, was, on the 19th of that 
month, dubbed Hwan~wei tsiang-kiin, or " Marshal of 
Ever-Conquering and Subduing Prestige.” As to F^ng 
Kwoh-chang, his record is given in the January article of 
this Review above referred to ; his action in the recent 
opium " buying-out ” question recently brought him into the 
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lifnNsiight of somewhat unfavourable criticism. If anything 
more of a startling nature occurs in China before the proofs 
of this paper are corrected, a few remarks will be added 
at the end. 

The action of Siam in joining up of her own free will 
with the Entente is perhaps much more important than our 
home Press seems to perceive. In March, 1888, the writer 
had the pleasure for two or three days of travelling with 
one of the Siamese Ministers named Bhaskara Wongsee, 
and after spending a month in Tonquin, Cochin China, 
etc., subsequently made his way via Pulo Condor and 
Kompot to Bangkok, where, through the good offices of 
the Minister just named, opportunity was gained to visit 
the lions of the place, including (if the hibemicism may be 
allowed) the white elephants and H. E. Devawongsee, the 
Foreign Minister. The first German Minister, Kemper- 
mann, arrived at the same time. In 1892 further oppor- 
tunities were provided for visiting a number of the western 
states of Siam. In those days the Scottish Oriental 
Company had a practical monopoly of the Hongkong- 
Bangkok trade, whilst the Blue Funnel line and various 
powerful British- Chinese steamships worked the business 
between Singapore and Bangkok, and also between 
Singapore, Penang, Rangoon, Sumatra, and the Siamese 
peninsular States, all of which places were duly studied 
in detail. The Germans were just beginning to establish 
themselves strongly in Deli (Sumatra) in 1888, which 
place was, of course, also visited ; in 1902 they had 
a hold on Sumatra tobdcco. Shortly after the Boxer War 
of 1900-1901 the North German Lloyd bought up the 
Scottish Oriental Company, and as Butterfield and Swire, 
perhaps somewhat foolishly, held their agency in Bangkok, 
the Germans soon succeeded in conciliating the old clientele 
and gaining a general trade predominance or control 
between Bangkok, Singapore, North Borneo, Hongkong, 
Swatow, and Hoihow. The Japanese tried to “ chip in ” 
with a line of ‘steamers for a year or two, but were either 
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bought out or run out. It need hard!y be said that the 
lupintim caput of Germany should, after its recent display 
of the basest trade treachery, be remorselessly hunted out 
from all these regions, her main object having been, of 
course, to annoy both British and French India by driving 
a political and economical wedge in between them, sowing 
mischief and ill-will in Macao, Japan, and Manila, and 
ultimately wresting the Dutch and Portuguese islands from 
their present inoffensive owners, who, as matters stand, 
undoubtedly owe a century of peaceful . possession to the 
disinterested naval command of the Far Eastern seas 
exercised by Great Britain, and now by Japan, which last 
country, it must be remembered, had once fairly extensive 
relations with Siam. Germany has always enjoyed abso- 
lute “freedom of the seas ” at the hands of Great Britain, 
not to mention perfect equality of settlers’ rights ; for all 
which she has shown a reptile’s spite in place of gratitude. 
The present King of Siam is a highly-educated gentleman 
— a ’Varsity man — who speaks English perfectly, and no 
doubt now sees clearly what a mistake was made when 
German predominance, at the cost of Danish military 
influence, crept in at Bangkok during the last years of his 
father’s reign. It is about fifteen years ago since he visited 
Liverpool on his way home, and the writer had the honour 
of being present at a Chamber of Commerce dinner given 
to him by the late Sir Alfred Jones, on which occasion no 
doubt His Majesty heard one or two suggestions likely to 
be of future advantage to his country. 

♦ • * ' * 

P.S, — With reference to the remark on p. 158, events 
have since taken place, but it would not be proper for me 
to make any observations upon matters still under official 
negotiation. 
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CHAPTER VI 

On the retirement of General R. M. Macdonald from the 
Vice-Chairmanship of Council at the end of the 1 889 Session, 
Sir Richard Meade, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., was unanimously elected 
Vice-Chairman; and on November 35, at The Westminster 
Town Hall, Sir Richard Temple, Bart., o.c.s.i., c.i.e., m.p., 
the President, delivered an address on “ India in the House 
of Commons.” 

He said that it was a libel on the House to assert that 
its members had neglected the interests of India, and he 
declared that during the past session the Indian Empire had 
received more attention than all our Colonies put together. 

The three great classes of Indian Revenue — the salt, the 
excise and the opium taxes — had all been brought under 
notice, and he pointed out to those who regarded with 
anxiety any increase of the salt tax that this was perhaps 
the only Imperial tax paid by the Indian peasant. Some 
of the best debates in the House had related to railway 
policy in India. 

He concluded with what he regarded as the most important 
subject of all — ^the National Congress and the Council at 
Whitehall — ^and he said he thought there was a general 
disposition amongst the Members of the House to grant 
what might be called ” Representative Institutions ” to 
India to some extent. 
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A meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon, April 25, 
1890, in the Westminster Town Hall under the presidency of 
Sir George Birdwood, when a paper was read by Mr. C. 
Purdon Clarke, c.i.e., entitled " Is the Preservation of the 
Industrial Arts of India Possible ?” 

Mr. Clarke took the view that Hindu art will be preserved 
only so long as the Hindu religion endures. He considered 
that we owed the bulk of the Indian art-wares to the Moghul 
invaders, and that the great period of Indian art began vdth 
the Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century. 

The Chairman contended that Hindu art industries were 
really essentially indigenous, and he quoted from the Code 
of Manu and other authorities in support of this view. 

Dr. G. W. Leitner, who joined in the debate, said : 

“ I think there is little doubt of the possibility of pre- 
serving the Indian industrial arts while they have such 
advocates as Mr. Purdon Clarke and Sir George Birdwood 
both with the British and the Indian public. The latter 
suffers from the drawback of a conquered nation, of losing 
the power of judging, and of imitating the conqueror; it is, 
therefore, by the conqueror himself appreciating and follow- 
ing the art of the conquered, as in the case of Rome with 
reference to Greece, that the preservation of that art becomes 
possible. There is, I think, every reason for taking a hopeful 
view of this subject when we take note of the growing influ- 
ence of Oriental culture in European countries; for instance, 
there is the remarkable progress of Buddhism in France, 
and the influence which ancient Eastern ideas have now 
upon philosophy and even scienjce. In the industrial arts 
it is also from India or from the East in general that we are 
largely drawing for inspiration. ‘ Ex Oriente lux, ex Occi- 
dente lex.’ What Eastern inspiration has of beauty must 
live for ever; for it has the elements of eternal life. We are 
gradually beginning to see that ‘ Civilization ’ is not neces- 
sarily ‘ Culture ' ; that, after all, the telegraph is only useful if 
you have something to say ; that a railway is necessary if the 
business really requires despatch; but telegraphs, railways, 
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etc., are mere agencies; all these mechanical conquests or 
facilities of our civilization are only worth having as aids 
to the far greater conquests of culture. Among the remnants 
of ancient culture in India are the trade-guilds, to which 
reference has been made. These guilds have really a religion 
of their own. Take, for instance, the carpenters. Ck>d, as 
architect, arises out of a particular combination of Siva 
and Vishnu; then follows a mythology and literature with 
customs and songs for that particular caste. The same 
ideals exist in every caste, and, if faithfully perpetuated, 
would indeed make the lowest a man of light and leading 
in his own occupation, above which no man can rise except 
in the sense of being perfect in his own calling. Even 
the Indian sweeper is from his point of view '* a Prince ' 
(‘ Mahter,' as he is called), and his prototype is ‘ Mahter ' in 
the Indian Olympus. I will give you two instances which 
came under my notice at Bhownuggur, first of the influence 
of English teaching, and secondly of the absence of such 
teaching. In one case a sculptor who had done good work 
in his own native indigenous way was sent to Bombay and 
received in our excellent Art School. When he came back 
he told me in the greatest agony that ail his goddesses now 
had English faces ! The other instance is that of a carpenter, 
who was a member of a caste comprising about 1 30 odd 
families, who had preserved a mythology of their own. 
One evening I asked him : ‘ What is the practical use of this 
mythology ? Can you tell me, for instance, where is the 
true north ?’ I admit, in passing, that my question was 
more European than wise. The carpenter, however, pro- 
ceeded to find the true north by his own methods. He 
took a lump of mud and laid it square on a table, then he 
placed. upon it up to the centre three thin slips of wood, 
and lit them, and — ^judging by the shadow which they threw 
— showed the true north. That v^as his caste method. It 
reminds one of the injunction in the Zendavesta to ‘ bind 
up a three-twigged Barosma against the way of the sun.' 
Now it seems to me that in the sculptor’s case there was a 
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distinctly pernicious influence of our art tiiainingi while in 

the other case of the unadulterated native carpenter there 

was something to learn and admire- It is the same with 

all the castes, down to the humblest occupations. They 

have sometimes an ancient dialect running concurrently 

with the technical dialect of their trade. English feeling 

in this country is on the right side because we wish the 

perpetuation of India with all its goodness; we should not 

meet in this room as we do if we wished to destroy Indian 

culture; we should try to make the people hewers of wood 

* 

and drawers of water by giving them a smattering of English 
just sufficient to put them into a state of ferment (which 
they would call ‘ reform '), and thereby ruin their national 
vitality; because a nation that copies another nation is 
physiologically doomed to destruction in the third or fourth 
generation. I will now conclude with the hope that we may 
find with regard to India what we have found with regard to 
Greece — that 

“India capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio." 

On February 14, 1890, the following address v/as presented 
by the Association to Lord Harris, the Governor Designate 
of Bombay : 

“ My Lord, 

“It is gratifying to the Council of this Association, 
of which your Lordship is a Vice-President, to express their 
sincere pleasure at your Lordship’s appointment to the 
high office of Governor of Bombay. They are aware of the 
very great interest — a great hereditary interest, it may be 
said — ^which your Lordship takes in that vast Empire of 
the Realm in which you are about to hold so important a 
post, and they wish you God-speed in your new career, 
assuring your Lordship of their sympathy in the arduous 
duties which you will be called upon to discharge, and begpng 
you to accept their most cordial congratulations. 

“ As your Lordship is aware, this Association was estab- 
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lished solely for the furtherance of the intwests of India 
and for the advancement of the welfare of her people. 

'* Your Memorialists are unwilling to encroacdi on your 
valuable time by enterii^ into any detailed observations or 
urging their own views with respect to any of the varied 
and important subjects connected with the Presidency of 
Bombay, such as the judicious encouragement of means by 
which the available water-supply of Western India will be 
turned to the utmost account for irrigating the arid districts 
of the Deccan, Kattiawar, Cutch, and Scinde. 

“ The improvement of the economic condition of the 
peasantry of Western India. 

“ The introduction or revival of suitable mechanical arts 
so that the masses of the people may be less dependent on 
agriculture, and the continuation of the efforts already made 
on behalf of primary and secondary education and industrial 
training. 

“ The cautious development of railways and canals. 

“ The development of the principle of decentralization of 
provincial finance. 

" The participation of the people in the administration 
and management of their own local affairs, and the further 
extension of the principles of municipal government. 

" The removal of race antagonism by the promotion of 
friendly social intercourse between Europeans and natives 
of India. 

“ The organization of the Native Army so as to offer 
suitable openings for advancement to native officers. 

“ The improvement of the numerous Native States in 
Western India. 

“ The amelioration of the condition of the poorer members 
of the European and Eurasian communities, and the removal 
of the disadvantages under which they labour in procuring 
employment. 

“ All of which the Council feel assured will receive your 
Lordship’s earnest consideration. 

” The Council hope that the people of Bombay, under the 
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guidance of your wisdom and jud|gment, rec<^nizing the 
beneficent effects of salutary influence judiciously exercised, 
may be strei^hened and confirmed in their attachment to 
the Paramount Power; whilst enlightened men of rank and 
position may be encouraged to take a legitimate interest in 
the transaction of public affairs. 

“In conclusion, the Association venture to express an 
earnest wish that in the execution of the weighty task you 
have now undertaken your labours may be crowned with 
complete success.” 

0 

In a paper on “ Some Results of the Permanent Settle- 
ment,” read under the presidency of the most Hon. The 
Marquis of Ripon, k.g., Mr. Herbert I. Reynolds, c.s.i., 
argued that a consideration of the results of the Settlement 
as a whole led to the conclusion that it was a wise and states- 
manlike measure; that politically it had been a tower of 
strength to the Empire; that from a social and economical 
point of view it had stimulated the prosperity and fostered 
the intelligence of the Province of Bengal ; and that even 
from a strictly financial standpoint the surrender of an 
increased land-tax has been in some measure compensated 
by a steady development of other branches of the public 
revenue. 

He therefore urged that the principle of the Permanent 
Settlement should be extended. 

Lord Ripon, the Chairman, said he was not prepared to 
recommend the extension of the Permanent Settlement, 
because he thought the Permanent Settlement of Bengal in 
many ways went too far. He thought that, after an assess- 
ment had been made, there should be assurance that no 
increase will be made except upon certain distinct, clear, 
and acknowledged grounds — ^such as the bringing under 
cultivation of new land, or the introduction of railways, or 
anything that is brought into the district by the action of 
the Government (or on their behalf), or a large change in 
the value of money. 
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The “ Progress made by the Punjab ” since 1849 waa 
described in an elaborate sketch read before the Association, 
under the presidency of the Rt. Hon. The Lord Reay, by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles L. Tupper. In the course of this 
paper he (Mr. Tupper) happened to denounce the litigious- 
ness of the people of the Punjab. But Mr. T. H. Thornton, 
c.s.i. (a Member of the Council of the East India Associa- 
tion), pointed out that the fallacy of this statement about 
the growth of litigiousness had been exposed by the Chief 
of the Punjab Court, Mr. Boulnois. The error arose from 
viewing matters too much from an official standpoint, the 
fact being that, judged by standards of European countries, 
and England in particular, the people of the Punjab were 
singularly moderate in their resort to Courts of Law. 

\\Tienever Government is by law there will be lawyers I 
For many years they were kept out of the Courts in the 
Punjab, but they flourished outside the Courts, till at last 
even that Patriarch of Patriarchs, Sir Donald McLeod, was 
forced to yield, and removed the prohibition, observing that : 

If you must have scoundrels about the Courts, it is better 
to have them inside under control rather than outside not 
under control.” 

At the annual meeting held in May, 1891, the President, 
Sir Richard Temple, laid it down as a desirable policy that 
the Association should always continue carefully non- 
partisan, while affording an arena for the expression of all 
sorts of views and opinions from ail sorts and conditions 
of people. He said: ” It had fully maintained its usefulness 
by careful dissociation from all party, and had discussed all 
public questions regarding India in the broadest and most 
comprehensive spirit.” 

He earnestly trusted that the Association would retain 
that character, and that Indians would see that if they 
wished to be heard in the Councils of the British nation they 
would most efficaciously advance that object by joining in 
the Association’s work. 

On December 14, 1891, under the presidency of Sir Richard 
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^eade, Dr. Leitner delivered an address on the “ Races, 
Religion, and Politics of the Pamir Regions." He described 
the country, from his own observation, as consistii^ of a 
series of plateau valleys beyond the Hindu Kush,, placed so 
high as to entitle them to the name of the “ Roof of the 
World." The people, inhabiting several interesting princi- 
palities, constituted tribes of about twelve hundred persons 
each, chiefly shepherds, wandering from place to place on 
the fertile pastures. In religion, customs, and laws they 
were nearer to us than from the geographical distance might 
be supposed. In the northern part they were under the 
influence of Russia, and in other districts under that of 
Afghanistan and China. British policy should be td lead 
them to regard us as powerful though distant friends, rather 
than to fight against their matchlocks and bows and arrows 
in order to make roads through their country, which would 
serve to facilitate the advance of Russia. The absence of 
roads through the Pamirs constituted one of our mightiest 
defences of India. The Nagyris were a pious people devoted 
to agriculture, whom we were shooting down with Gatlings. 
He thought it was a great shame. Gilgit, Dr. Leitner stated, 
is a plain, or plateau, surrounded by some of the highest 
hills of the Himalayas, and the language of the people is 
particularly refined. He denied emphatically that they had 
encroached on British rights, and he doubted the necessity 
of taking their forts. He entreated the English not to 
destroy the vestiges of some of the earliest civilizations of 
the world. On concluding, he showed several specimens of 
native work . • 

A meeting was held on Wednesday, June i, 1892, at the 
Westminster Town Hall, under the presidency of Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, k.c.i.e., for the purpose of considering a paper 
on " The Opium Question,” read by Surgeon-General Sir 
William Moore, k.c.i.e., honorary physician to the Queen. 
Sir William argued that while opium-smoking was less 

I injurious than opium-eating, still, the latter was not such 
a destructive habit as has been portrayed; that the effects 
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of opium taken in any manner ware altc^ether on the nervoq» 
system, and, however great, passed ofif; that no organic 
disease was traceable to the use of opium, whether used in 
moderate quantities or in excess; that opium was almost a 
necessity of life to some people ; and that there was no more 
immorality in smoking opium than in drinking wine or in 
smoking tobacco. It had been asserted that the habitual 
use of opium terminated life in about five years, but he was 
acquainted with natives of India who had used opium from 
boyhood, and who, at forty, fifty, or even the grand climac- 
teric of sixty-three, were hale and hearty as any of their 
fellows. Against the common platform assertions that 
“ Indian opium was rapidly destroying the Chinese nation, 
he pointed to the fact that in almost all walks of life the 
Chinaman could compete with and beat the European, 
surpassing him in industry, sobriety, and carefulness of living. 
He insisted that opium was not the injurious agent it had 
been asserted to be ; that there were reasons connected with 
climate, disease, food-products of the country, manner of 
life, habits and customs, why Easterns used opium ; that 
the beneficial result from the use of opium far counterpoised 
its injurious effects. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Hobhouse, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., presided on 
March a, 1893, at the Westminster Town Hall, when Mr. 
Justice (now Sir John) Jardine read a paper on “ Trial by 
Jury in England and India.” Mr. Jardine held that the 
considerations, which on the whole weigh in favour of trial 
by jury, are quite appreciated by the Indian authorities, 
and that it was probable that the system would be extended 
as strong judges and more careful charges became more 
common. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 28, 1893, Mr. James B. 
Pennington, formerly of the Madras Civil Service, under the 
presidency of Mr. Justice Pinhey, dealt with Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s ” Theory of the Poverty of India.” 

Mr. Pennington b^an by urging that the difficult business 
of governing Jndia should not be made more difficult by 
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«iiiaecessary and delusive reasoning upon the economic 
conditions of the native population. 

India, !(ie admitted, was a very poor country, but it was 
not poor by reason of the so-called British tribute, for which 
it gained amply compensating advantages. As regarded 
taxation, Sir William Hunter had pointed out that the 
poll-tax of the Emperor Akbar, if now levied from each non- 
Mussulman male adult, would 3 rield an amount exceeding 
the whole taxation of British India; and there were forty 
such taxes under the Moghal rulers, besides the land-tax. 
The contention that the enormous taxation of the Moghals 
was less injurious to India than the much lighter burdens 
of the present day, because it was all spent in the country, 
could not be sustained when it was recalled that the revenues 
of the Delhi Emperors were squandered in maintaining 
hordes of half-disciplined troops. The plain matter of fact 
was that the condition of the cultivating classes was im- 
proving under British domination, as far as Government 
could improve it, and the reform most needed was in the 
habits and customs of the peoples. While fully admitting 
the disadvantages of a foreign and absentee Government, 
Mr. Pennington concluded that there was no alternative in 
India between foreign government and no government at all. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Jubilee Year of the East India Association 
was held at Caxtcm Hall, Westminster, London, S.W., on Tuesday, 
June 19, 1917, the Rt. Hon. Lord Lamington, g.c.m.g., g.c.i.e., pre- 
siding. The following, amongst ethers, were present : Sir Mancherjee M. 
Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e.. Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Herbert Holmwood, 
Sir William Ovens Clark, Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.e., Mr. T. H. S. 
Biddulph, C.I.E., Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. Owen Dunn, Mr. J. B. Penning- 
ton, Mr. Phillipowsky, Mr. Emanuel, i.c.s., Mr. and Mrs. James 
McDcsiald, Mr. Patvardhan, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. J. Mclver, i.s.o., 
Mr. K. Ismail, Mr. R. G. Udani, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. West, Mr. V. E. 
Vicajee, and Dr. J. Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. Set'retary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, as you are no doubt all aware, 
this year is the Jubilee of the Association, but the effect of this time of 
terrible struggle and strife will be possibly that this Jubilee year of the 
AssociaticHi will not be marked by such pleasing features as it otherwise 
would, but I am happy to say that now, in spite of the War, there are a 
greater number of members than there have been since 1900. Allowing 
for the resignations and deaths, vve are still thirty-six tf> the good in our 
membership during the past twelve months. Of those new members 
elected, thirty-five were Indians and the rest Europeans, so that you will 
see that there is a slight increase of Indians who have become members of 
the Association over the Europeans. We shall all rejoice at that par- 
ticular feature, as also at the* increase of our membership on the whole. 

Now, no doubt you will ask : How has it been possible for this to have 
been achieved? Of course, there is only one answer, and that is “ Pollen.” 
1 know we all realize that. W’ithout his continued activities and zeal, 
and true and honest labour, I do not suppose for a moment that we should 
have l»een able to be in the proud prosition of having increased our mem- 
bership. He has not only done that, but he has also throughout the year 
presented a very considerable number' of papers which have been read 
before the Association, and papers of very considerable interest. I very 
much regret that, owing to my duties elsewhere, I have not lieen able to 
preside at one of them, but I have seen the papers, and J have noticed 
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how they dealt with various subjects cionnected with India in a very 
thorough and masterly manner. Now, so much being due to Dr. Pollen, 
and judging by my own feelings, I think that what gives me more pleasure 
than anything else was that which I read in the paper that His Majesty 
had been pleased to confer upon him the Kaisar-i-Hind medal. (Hear, 
hear.) I am quite sure that you all enter into my feeling, and share it 
equally with myself, and therefore I trust that there has been also great 
pleasure accruing to Dr. Pollen as the recipient of that distinction. I 
dare say he dislikes me speaking in his praise in his presence, but 1 am 
confident that there could not be a more worthy bestowal of honour than 
that. You may call the work that he carries on un(rf>trusive, and out of 
the regular line of those who usually receive this medal, who are naturally 
those working in India itself, and who therefore are .more likely to attract 
the eye of the authorities to l)e recommended for their labours. But I 
think anyone who knows the working of this Association — and I .believe 
this is perfectly true— knows that he has done a great deal of good in 
bringing together Indians and Europeans, and getting them to under- 
.stand one another better, and to increase the liberality of ideas, even 
among those of our Indian friends who may not quite see eye to eye with 
the lines on which this Association conducts itself. I am confident there 
is not one of them who would not say that in Dr. Pollen we have a 
gentleman whose one aim and object is to further that very laudable result, 
and no one <'ould achieve more than he has done himself by his singleness 
of purpose and unselfish work. (Hear, hear.) You will all approve of 
his action as having helped to improve the relations between ourselves and 
our Indian friends. 

Now, perhaps I may also offer a word of praise to Mr. Pennington 
(Hear, hear), who is such a very excellent coadjutor to Dr. Pollen in his 
really very onerous labours. I do not suppose many people realize what 
it means, the carrying on of the work of a modern Association of this 
kind — the constant attendance and being always practically on the spot 
to try and help scaneone who wants information and advice; to have 
.someone always there means a very great sacrifice of time, and therefore 
it is very pleasing to find that in Mr. Pennington Dr. Pollen has had a 
very excellent supporter. 

We are also very grateful to all those who have read papers before this 
Association, not only the gentlemen, but also the two lady lecturers — one. 
Lady Katherine .Stuart, whose paper I have read wdth great interest, and 
which I thought had several novel features about it, on the subject of 
“ To-morrow in India ” ; and the second one being Miss M. Ashworth, 
who read a paper on “ The Education of Women in India.” We are 
very grateful to those ladies, as also to the gentlemen who have been 
good enough to l)e at the pains of preparing and reading their papers 
before this Association. 

I should also refer to the fact that the Council of the Association offered 
their congratulations to those who came to join in the Ctmference over 
here as representing India on the Imperial War Council : Sir James 
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M ftston, K.C.S.I., Ddcmel H. H. the Mahaca^ of Bikank, o>c.s.,t.» 
G.C.I.E., A.D.C., aad Sir Satjraije&dra Pr^usanna Sinfaa, Kt They ci^ 
over here for very responsible work indeed, for the first tane nuddng India 
representative in the Imperial Council. It is the* first move of what may 
possibly be a very big development and one which no one can possibly 
forecast how it will take shape. It was a great departure, 'and one which 
this Association heartily approves of. I think, therefore, we were quite 
right in addressing to them such a welcome as we did. 

Now, the next feature is with reference to those we have lost. First 
of all we have lost Sir Lesley Probyn, who has been for a very Icmg time 
a member of our Council, and he has been a true friend of the Association, 
an<i we feel that a great gap has been made in our ranks by his death. 
We shall still continue to be associated with his memory, as by his* will I 
understand he has left a gift of jCtoo to this Association. • 

Then there is another gentleman, whcan we have lost in the person of 
Mr. B. Lai Gupta, who has had a very distinguished career; and there 
have been others, too, who have been more or less connected with the work 
of the Association. 1 cannot help remembering that it is usual for the 
chair on this occasion to be occupied by Lortl Reay. As we all know, he 
met with an untimely accident some time ago, and he has been a sufferer by 
the loss of that very highly cultivated lady, Lady Reay. Then again, this 
country has lost the Duchess of Connaught, whose memory was so much 
endeared to many of the people of India. I often used to hear her name 
mentioned in Bombay in terms of great affection and regard. Then the 
Council has l)ecn good enough in the Report to mention my mother, who 
often used to come here from time to time and be present with me at 
these lectures. 

Well, ladies and .gentlemen, I think that really c-overs the ground of 
what you will all find in the more voluminous pages dealing with the 
Jul.'ilce Report of this Association, and it only remains for you to pass 
that Report. The Accounts are presented to you in the Report, and J 
see we have an excess of income over expenditure of ^40. 

The Secretary : If we had got our income tax refunded in time, ’"e 
should have had ^^40 over, after covering all expenses ; we have no debts 
or liabilities of any kind. 

The Chairman : I think that is a very satisfactory worldng indeed, con- 
sidering the great activity of ^his Association. 

Then you will see that we have published in book form certain papers 
cormected with India, which it i.s hoped the public will buy so as to defray 
to some extent the cost of them. 

I have now pleasure in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
of this Jubilee Year of the East India Association. 

Sir Charles Armstrong ; I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The Chairman : Is it your pleasure that the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts be passed? Those in favour please signify in the usual 
way. (Carried unanimously.) 

Dr. Pollen I hope your Lordship will allow me to express my deep 
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«eiiae of personal gtetittide and obligattoo to yoti fctf four vary kind 
remarks about me and the little I have been ai:^ to do for the Association. 
Your Lordship very justly said that Mr. Pennington has been with me 
nearly every day, and we have worked together closely from the first. 
However, we are both getting well advanced in years now, and we hope 
that some younger member of the Association will soon come to our rescue 
and help us with the wo^ of the Association in the future. Your Lord- 
ship has very kindly referred to the hcmour the King has conferred upon 
me in judging me worthy of the Kaisar-i-Hind medal, and I see my friend 
and “ Brother-Medalman ” (if I may so call him) sitting here to-day — 
Mr. Coldstream — and I think I may say we are both equally proud of 
having earned — or being held to have earned — ^what we have always 
regarded as the O.M. of the East. The recognition is for work done out- 
ride official duty, and he and I both feel highly honoured by His Majesty 
in that he has been graciously pleased to confer upon us this distinction. 

In rcMichision, I am glad your Lordship has been able to preside over us 
to-day, and we all fully concur with you in your sympathy with Lord Reay 
in the accident which has befallen him, and in the sad bereavement he has 
suffered by the death of Lady Reay. I have had a very kind letter from 
his Lordship saying how sorry he is not to have been able to be with us 
to-day. I understand he is quite prepared tg stay on with us as President 
if we re-elect him to that office ; and I think our next duty is to move the 
election of our President. 

Sir M. Bhownaggree; My Lord and Gentlemen, I would like to associate 
my.self in the expressions of congratulation that have fallen from your 
lordship in regard to the honour that has been conferred upon our excellent 
Secretary by His Majesty. I entirely concur in the sentiments expressed 
by you as to the affable manner in which he brings together the British and 
Indian memljers of the Asso<‘iation. It is no doubt due in a great measure, 
if not entirely, to the activities of our Secretary. It is due to his genial 
influence amongst my countrymen that so m.'Uiy of them are on the rolls 
of its memi)ership. 

The honour c-onferred upon him by the King, we know, is a high 
distinction ; as he says, it is perhaps the O.M. of the Indian roll of 
honours, but let us hope the Authorities have not finished with him, for 
the sake of the Association, if it will induce him to stay on with us until 
a higher honour is conferred upon him, which in my opinion, at all events, 
and I dare say in that of many others here, he amply deserves, and which 
we trust may come to him l)efore long. 

With regard to the proposition I have to move, I do not think I need say 
many words. I.ord Reay’s eminent position, and the affectionate remem- 
brance in which he is held in India, and the devoted and zealous way in 
a hich he has presided over the fortunes of this Association for many years 
past, entitle him to be re-elected -as President of this Association for a 
further term (Hear, hear), and we‘ trust it will be many years before it 
beccKnes necessary to replace him. Your Lordship has expressed in feeling 
terms the sympathy which has gone out from all of us to him on account 
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of the suffering he has undergone, as the result of his rc^nt accident and 
the great deprivation of his life in the loss of Lady Reay. Reference 
has been already made. to that sad event in the Report, and I am sure 
Lord Reay has appreciated it as a g*-nuine expression of the esteem in 
which he is held by all members of the Association. (Hear, hear.) 

1 have great pleasure in moving that Lord Reay be re-elected President 
for the forthcoming year. 

Mr. Owen Dunn : I have great pleasure in seconding that. (Carried 
unanimously.) 

Mr. Coldstream proptosed the re-election of the retiring members. The 
list given was : 

Sir Krishna Gobinda Gupta, K.c.s.i. 

.Sir William Ovens Clark. 

W. Coldstream, Esq. 

Sir Frank C. Gates, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

Sir Daniel M. Hamilton. 

Sir James Wilson, k. c.s.i. 

He said : I understand that these gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to 
continue to serve, and it is also open to any memljt;r of the Association 
to propose any candidate for elcf'tion ; meantime I move that these gentle- 
men be re-elected — except with regard to one, and it is not for me to say 
in that respect ! I am quite sure we shall be all delighted if they will 
accept office, which I believe they have signified their readiness to do, 1 
therefore propose these gentlemen, retiring by rotation, lie re-elected to 
the office of Members of the Council. 

Mr. McDonald : 1 have very great pleasure in seconding that. 

The Chairman : It is proposed and seconded that the.se gentlemen be 
re-elected. Those in favour? (Carried unanimously.) 

The Secretary : I should like to propose the name of Sir Abbas Ali 
Baig as a new Member of Council, and also the name of Mr. John 
Nicholson, who i.s a leading merchant in the City of London, and wa.s 
recently the Master of the Painters’ and Stainers’ Company, and who 
takes a very deep interest in India. He is a thoroughly nice man in every 
way, and has been a member of our body for .some time. 

Mr. Sen : I have pleasure in seconding that. 

The Chairman : It has been proposed and seconded that these two 
gentlemen be elected as members of the Council. Those in favour? 
(Carried unanimously.) 

The Hon. Secretary : Then there is one point about the election of 
a Vic'e- President. We have vacancies, and it has occurred to me some 
meral)er might like to propose that Lord Carmichael should be elected a 
Vice-President. I have every reason to believe that he would not be 
reluctant to accept that position, 

Mr. Pennington : I shall be glad to propose that. 

The Secretary : Sir Roper Lethbridge is a Member of our Council, and 
I have great pleasure in proposing him also as Vice-President. 
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Mr. Sen : I have pleasure in seconding those two gentlemen. 

" The Chairman : It is proposed and seconded that Lord Carmichael and 
Sir Roper Lethbridge be elected as Vice-Presidents of this Association. 
Those in favour please signify in the usual manner. (Carried unanimously.) 

The Chairman : Then I think that concludes the business of the 
meeting. 

The Secretary : Except that we ought to offer a vote of thanks to our 
Chairman. 

Mr. Owen Dunn : I have pleasure in seconding that. 

Thi.s was put to the meeting, and carried by acclamation. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

The Council submit the following Report on the proceed- 
ings of the Association during the year 1916-1917 {its 
Jubilee Report). 

Sixty-one members were proposed and elected during the 
year. Of these, thirty-five were Indians and the rest 
Europeans. Nine members died and sixteen — the same 
number as in the preceding year — resigned, so the total 
increase in membership during the year amounts to thirty- 
six, not an unsatisfactory result, seeing that we are in the 
third year of war. 

Amongst the deaths the Association has had to deplore 
the loss of one of their Members of Council, Sir Lesley 
Probyn, k.c,v.o., who for twenty-eight years had been a 
Member of the Association, and who had served on the 
Council for twenty-two years, “ where his kindly wisdom, 
based on his long service in India and ready sympathy with 
her people and her needs, was always welcomed and highly 
valued.” By his will Sir Lesley Probyn left one hundred 
pounds to the Association, free of duty. 

The Association also lost by death during the year a 
valued member in the person of Mr. Bihari Lai Gupta, c.s.i., 
who had a distinguished career in the Bengal Civil Service, 
became a Puisne Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, and 
after his retirement was selected by IL H, the Gaekwar to 
be Diwan of-Baroda. 

One of the first acts of the Council during the year was 
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the submission to Lord HardingO, k.g.» of a letter of 
welcome on his return from his pre-eminently successful six 
years’ administration as Viceroy of India. 

In his reply his Lordship thanked the Council for their 
appreciation of his administration and assured them that any 
success that might have attended his efforts to draw 
England and India closer together were largely due to the 
loyal co-operation of all those who worked with him during 
his term of office. 

On the attainment of his ninety-second year a letter 
of congratulation was sent by the Council to the venerable 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Founder of the Association. 

The attention of the Council was drawn to the excellent 
service rendered by Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., 
in the publication of his booklet “ The Verdict of India,” 
containing a crushing reply to German falsehoods with 
regard to India, and it was resolved that in view of Sir 
Mancherjee’s prolonged services to the Association, extend- 
ing from the early days of its foundation until now, he be 
appointed an honorary member. 

The Council placed on record their regret on hearing of 
the accident which happened to their esteemed President, 
Lord Reay, to whom they subsequently tendered their 
sincere condolences on the irreparable loss his Lordship 
had sustained by the death of Lady Reay. Her ladyship 
had always taken the deepest interest in India, and had 
devoted herself to the welfare of its people, especially in the 
matter of the education of Indian women (see Note, p. n). 

The Council also placed on rechrd the deep sorrow with 
which they had heard of the death of Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Connaught, who had always so graciously 
identified herself with the well-being of the people of India, 
and they respectfully tendered to His Royal Highness 
the Duke their most sincere condolences. 

They also offered to their Chairman of Council, ' Lord 
Laming^on, their sympathy with his Lordship on the death 
of his mother, the Dowager Lady Lamington, who so 
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frequently attended the meetings of the Association, and 
took so much interest in its proceedings. 

On the arrival of the Delegates to the Imperial War 
Council from India the Council addressed to them the 
following welcome : 

“ The Council of the East India Association offer their 
cordial congratulations and welcome to Sir James Scorbie 
Meston, k.c.s.i., Colonel H. H. the Maharaja of Btkanir, 
G.c.s,i., G.C.I.E., A.D.C, and Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, 
KT., (the first Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council), on the important and historic occasion of their 
visit to England, at the invitation of His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India, as Representatives of the Government, 
the Princes and the People of India, to aid him, in conjunc- 
tion with the Delegates from the overseas Dominions of the 
Empire, in the deliberations of the War Council of the 
British Government.” 

The following replies were received from the Delegates ; 

From Sir James Meston, 

“ Will you kindly convey to the Council of the Associa- 
tion my warm and respectful thanks for the high honour 
they have paid me in their resolution of welcome ? It is 
indeed a historic occasion, and we all feel not only the 
distinction, but also the grave responsibility, of being the 
Secretary of State’s assistants in the representation of 
Indian interests in this Council of Empire. It is also a 
new and sincere pleasure to meet in consultation the 
representatives of the Dominions, from whom we have 
already received the most cordial friendliness. The result 
cannot but be the strengthening of the bonds that unite 
India with the other component parts of the British Empire, 
and the greater good of us all. The welcome extended to 
us by the East India Association .will support and encourage 
us in our work. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

Jas. Meston.” 
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From H. H. ike Maharaja of Bikanir : 

“ Will you kindly convey my sincere thanks to the 
Council of the East India Association for their kind 
congratulations and welcome as expressed in their resolution 
of March 26 ? 

“ I much regret that having to attend a meeting at the 
India OfiSce prevented my being with you on Monday. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Ganga Singh ” 

« 

From Sir Satyendra P. Sinha to Dr. Pollen : 

“ Many thanks for your kind letter enclosing the resolu- 
tion of welcome from the East India Association Council. 
I am deeply grateful for it to them, and to you for the kind 
words in which you proposed it. It was indeed kind of you 
to have quoted Lord Minto’s more than kind reference to me. 

“ With kindest regards, 

“Yours very sincerely, 

“S. P. Sinha.” 

No fresh “Truths about India” were issued by the 
Association during the year, but two hundred and fifty 
volumes of “ Truths about India ” and “ More Truths about 
India” have been bound together and carefully indexed, 
and are now on sale (to cover expenses of printing, etc.) at 
2s. 6d. a volume. 

It has been resolved by the Council that additional 
pamphlets containing truths about* India should continue to 
be issued on constructive rather than on critical lines. 

Mr. T. H. S. Biddulph, c.i.e., a member of the Associa- 
tion, has ofilered to deliver a course of lectures on India to 
leading schools throughout the country under the auspices 
of the Association, and this kind offer is now under the 
consideration of the Council. 

A brief historical sketch of the activities of the Associa- 
tion for the last fifty years is appearing in serial chapters in 
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the Astatu R^znew, under the heading, The Jubilee of 
the East India Association/* and can be published in book 
form hereafter if approved. 

Papers on the following subjects were read during the 
year ; 

May 22f 1916, — “Famine Protection Works in 
British Bundelkund,” by Henry Marsh, Esq., 

M.I.C.E. Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., 
I.S.O., in the chair. 

/une 19, 1916. — “ Thirty-five Years’ Advance in 
Indian Railway Development,” by Herbert Kelway- 
Bamber, Esq., m.v.o. The Right Hon. Lord Reay, 
K.T., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., in the chair. 

July 17, 1916. — “Indian Railway Policy,” by Sir 
Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E. Sir Stephen Finney, 
C.I.E., in the chair. 

October 17, 1916. — “The Magnesite Mines of 

India,” by C, H. B. Burlton, Esq. Sir j. D. Rees, 
K.C.I.E., C.V.O., M.P., in the chair. 

November 13, 1916. — “Co-operation in India: Its 
Aims and Difficulties,” by B. Abdy Collins, Esq., i.c.s. 
The Right Hon, Lord Islington, p.c., g.c.m.g., d.s.o., 
in the chair. 

December 18, 1916. — “ Indian Weights, Measures, 
and Money,” by Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, k.c.i.e. 
Sir Stephen Finney, c.i.e., in the chair (in the absence 
of Sir Albert K. Rollit, d.c.l., ll.d.). 

January 22, 1917. — “To-morrow in India,” by 
Lady Katharine Stuart. The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. 
(Governor- Designate of Bengal), in the chair. 

February 26y 1917. — “The Native States of India 
in their Relation with the Paramount Power,” by 
T. H. S. Biddulph, Esq., c.i.E. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Donald Robertson, k.c.s.1., in the chair. 

March 26, 1917. — “The Education of Women in 
India,” by Miss M. Ashworth. Sir Frederick S. 
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Lely, K.C.I.E., in the chair (in the absence of the Right 
Hon. Lord Lamington, g.c.m.g., g.ci.e.). 

April 30, 1917. — “Agricultural Tenures in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,” by Sir Duncan 
Colvin Baillie, k.c.s.i. Sir William F. Duke, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.E., in the chair. 

The following have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year : 

Shiva Darshan Lai Argawala, Esq. 

Sant Ram Anand, Esq. 

Sir Charles H. Armstrong. 

A. M. Ahmad, Esq. 

Shamsul Ulma Kamaluddin Ahmad, Esq. 

George Adams, Esq. 

Henry Deacon Allen, Esq. 

Kapoor Chand Bhandari, Esq. 

Edward Alfred Birch, Esq. 

K. Sorabji Bhiwandiwalla, Esq. 

Captain H. Wilberforce-Bell, f.r.g.s. 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt, k.c.i.e^ 

General Sir Edmund Barrow, g.c.b., g.c.s.i. 
Premnath M. Chopra, Esq. 

P. Cox, Esq. 

Major-General Sir Vaughan Cox. 

R. N. Dhauran, Esq. 

Rai Bahadur P. Deirchand. 

V. G. Dani, Esq. 

Juanankur De, Esq. 

Alfred Ezra, Esq. 

Sir Stephen Finney, c.i.e. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart Hill Godfrey, c.i.e. 
Colonel H. L. Goodenough. 

Sharafat Hussain, Esq., b.a. 

Elias C. Henriques, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Mosilvi Syed Illifat Rasool Hashmi. 
Charles Hamilton, Esq. 
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Manchershah Framroze Joshi, Esq. 

J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Esq. 

Mirza Hashim Ispahani, Esq. 

Captain Mohammed Akbar Khan, Chief of Hoti. 

P. D. Kharc, Esq. 

Malik Firoz Khan, Esq. 

Sir James S. Meston, k.c.s.i. 

Rao Bahadur K. G. Srinivasa Mudaliar. 

Bankim Behary MukharjL, Esq. 

John Maciver, Esq., i.s.o. 

Lieutenant Jehangir Karkhusro Nariman, i.m.s- 
H. James Newson, Esq, 

D. L. Patvardhan, Esq. 

Atma Ram, Esq. 

The Hon. Mr. A. Suryanarayana Row. 

Mohamed Bin Seif, Esq. 

The Hon. Raja Sir Rampal Singh, k.c.i.e. 

Walter Shepherd, Esq., i.c.s. 

Samuel Henry Slater, Esq,, i.c.s. 

Miss F. R. Scatcherd. 

Miss Julia Elisabeth Severs. 

The Right Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, m. r. 

Lady Katharine Stuart. 

Jehangir Nusserwanjee Setna, Esq. 

Sir Lancelot Sanderson, k.c. 

Sir Satyendra Pra-sanna Sinha. 

Rustom J. Tata, Esq. 

F'rancis Samuel Tabor, Esq. 

V, F. Vicajee, Esq. 

James Procter Watson, Esq., j.p. 

Brigadier-General William Crawford Walton. 
Muhammad Abdul Wajid, Esq. 

M. Zahur-ud-din, Esq. 

The following have resigned membership during the 
year ; 

Nawabzadah A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Sir Robert Smith Aikman. 
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Sir John Benton, k.c.i.e. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Hari Chand. 

Pratap Chandra Chatarji, Esq. 

William Doderet, Esq. 

Walter Hill Dawson, Esq. 

Sir Robert Fulton, ll.d. 

F. M. Garda, Esq. 

Dr. Fram Gotla. 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

Jehangir Dosabhoy Framjee Karaka, Esq. 

Sir Walter Roper Lawrence, Bart.* g.c.i.e. 

D, Alan Purdie, Esq. 

Rup Kishore Tandam, Esq. 

Sirdar Arjan Singh. 

The Council regret to announce the death of the follow- 
ing Members; 

F. H. Barrow, Esq. 

P'. C. Chamier, Esq. 

Sir Edward Lee French, k.c.v.o. 

W. F. Grahame, Esq. 

Bihari Lai Gupta, Esq., c.s.i. 

^ Jal Dinshaw Nicholson, Esq. 

Sir Lesley Charles Probyn, k.c.v.o. 

Harry Marshall Ross, Esq. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart Hill Godfrey, c.i.e., and Sir 
Charles H. Armstrong, have been co-opted Members of 
the Council. The following retirt? by rotation : 

Sir Krishna Gobinda Gupta, k.c.s.i. 

Sir William Ovens Clark. 

W. Coldstream, Esq. 

Sir Frank C. Gates, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

Sir Daniel M. Harhilton. 

Sir James Wilson, k.c.s.i. 

These gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to continue 
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to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election to Council. 

The Accounts show a balance of 9s. 3d. (includingf 
cash and postage in hand), as compared with;^336 i6s. 8d. 
last year. 


BALANCE SHEET, APRIL 30, 1917 

ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Invectments In India : Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes for 
Rupees 92,400 ... £4^24$ o o 

Library and Fnmiture ... 350 o o 

War Loan 190 o o 

Balance of Bank and Cash 
Account 337 9 2 

£$1^2$ 9 2 General Fund Balance car- 
ried forward £Sii2S 9 2 

Examined and found correct. 

G. O. Wm. Dunn, Member of Council. 

G. M. Rvan, Member of Association. 

J. Pollen, Hon. Secretary. 


/une 1, 1917. 



SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 

By V. Mouravieff Apostol 

THE PREACHERS: DOSTOEVSKY AND TOLSTOY 
After the period of romanticism that flourished in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, there follows two famous 
philosophical humanitarians who may be said to represent 
a whole epoch in themselves. They are quite a contrast to 
the group of writers who came before them. Instead of rising 
up in revolt against contemporary realities, they are full of 
sympathy with them. They sacrifice the problematic heroes 
and preach the insignificance of individual leadership — the 
necessity that every unit should bow before the truths which 
the majority has accepted. This is the teaching of these 
two great thinkers, and is the reason why they are called 
preachers . 

Dostoevsky lived from 1826 to 1881. His father was a 
poor military surgeon. Though a' weak and sickly child, 
subject to hallucinations and periodical attacks of epilepsy, 
he passed with brilliant success through his rather compli- 
cated school education, and possessed all his life a powerful 
brain and an instinct for elaborate and deep psychological 
analyses of the human soul. 

Unluckily his life was a frightfully sad one; his exile in 
Siberia and his most unfortunate marriage made him a real 
martyr, and caused him to see the worst sides of life, and 
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study and depict the miserable and forlorn, or else criminals,, 
idiots, and moral degenerates. 

His style also suffered thereby, and was heavy and often 
difficult to understand at first reading. At the bottom of 
each of his works we always find the idea of forgiveness and 
the mystical joy of the repentant sinner. 

Dostoevsky did not believe in his own martyrdom, neither 
did he believe in the infamy of the common thieves and 
murderers who were his companions in durance vile. He 
always thought that once the forfeit of the lost sheep is paid, 
the individual soul is clear, and neither crime nor dishonour 
remains. This feature reappears in his great work “ Crime 
and Punishment,” and partly in the ” Memoirs of the House 
of the Dead.” 

Dostoevsky’s great merit lies in the fact that he has demon- 
strated the likelihood that the development of the criminal 
germ, in one solitary intelligence, may foster a social malady. 

In the domain of psychology and pathology the great 
novelist owes nothing to anyone. Another of his works, 
” The Idiot,” is really an apology for the moral essence im- 
planted in every human creature. The last of Dostoevsky’s 
works was the famous “ Brothers Karamazoff.” In this 
book he has endeavoured to depict the intellectual progress 
of the Liberals in Russia, with all their excitement and their 
revolutionary idealism. The power of this novel is im- 
mense ; it touches every chord of the human soul and all the 
information concerning the contemporar3^ life of Russia, 
moral, intellectual, and social. The legendary episode of 
the Inquisition contains ‘the most powerful pages that had 
been written by any Russian author up to that time. 

In his writings, after a scrupulous analysis of man’s soul, 
Dostoevsky decides to forgive everyone and pardon every 
crime. His novel contains but few descriptions of the ex- 
ternal things of this world, and that is why I doubt whether 
this treasure of thought, without external beauty, could be 
accessible to the reader in Western Europe. To sum up, 
he was a man subject to semi-hallucinations, with a most 
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marvellous power of observation and not less wonderful 
inspiration, guided by a sort of permanent mysticism. He 
had a noble mind and a proud spirit, although he was of 
plebeian birth. In the whole field of our contemporary 
literature there is only one man — Tolstoy — who, perhaps, 
stands a step above him. 

Count Leon Tolstoy was also a mystic and a preacher in 
the last years of his life, but of a quite different sort. Tolstoy 
began by being an artist, then evolved into a thinker, and 
ended by being a preacher. His literary career is still in 
everyone's mind, and therefore it seems needless to describe 
or criticize him ; let each one retain his own opinion concern- 
ing him. 

The exact opposite of Dostoevsk}^ who was generally ill and 
physically weak, Tolstoy was well known all his life for his 
extraordinary strength, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
This strength is felt in all his writings, and it was only when 
his physical strength began to give way on account of age that 
his literary strength began to waver too. His style, descrip- 
tions, bold plots, and deep thoughts are quite unique, and the 
works of the first half of his literary career, such as “ Child- 
hood and Youth,” “ Memoirs of the Crimean,” ” War and 
Peace,” and ” Anna Karenina,” are one and all chefs 
d’oeuvres. No one has attained that artistic fulness in the 
nineteenth century. The study of human nature reached 
its highest point in his masterpiece of 1875 — Anna Kare- 
nina.” After that work Tolstoy was no more the same 
artist, and the thinker-philosopher took the first place. All 
hope of a continuance of the fine work which had raised 
him so high seemed lost, and Tourgeneff, lying on his death- 
bed, sent him this eloquent appeal: ” My friend, come back 
to 3mur literary work 1 That gift has been sent to you -by 
Him w'ho gives us all things ! My friend, great wnriter of our 
Russian soil, grant this prayer of mine.” The prayer was 
granted. Tolstoy appeared to bow before the parting wish 
of his great rival. Although his mental crisis, the^ date of 
which was in 1875, left on Tolstoy an imperishable mark. 
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still ^ of tts welcomed him back on reading those new 
pearls of his such as the " Kreutzer Sonata/’ ** The Fowot 
of Darkness/' and esi>edally “ R^urrection." 

Bat from 1880 onwards, after his famous ** confe^ion/* 
Tolstoy again abandoned his purely artistic work and gave 
himself up more and more to his new religious preaching: 
** Don’t resist evil.” With his usual titanic strength and 
example, he carried thousands of young people away with 
him; but his theories, though picturesque, clear and stroi^, 
gave nothing new to his followers. 

In 1894 Tolstoy spoke of Christianity not as a mystic 
religion, but as a new Theory of Life, with the candid ac- 
knowledgment that numerous letters from Methodists and 
Quakers had informed him that his teaching had long been 
known and disseminated under the name of ” spiritual 
Christianity.” 

In spite of that, Tolstoy did not even then suspect the 
contradiction and the childishness which mark this new 
attempt, in which he comments on the sacred text, denounces 
all previous commentaries as sacrilegious, and bases on it 
an attack on the authority of the Church. 

It seems to me to be an undeniable fact that Tolstoy as 
artist is far greater than Tolstoy as preacher and philosopher. 
In all his artistic writings he has created endless new types, 
new forms and epochs, whereas in his philosophy he upset 
and destroyed many ideals, but built up no new ones to 
replace them. Tolstoy’s influence as philosopher was more 
or less forced on people. His influence as artistic writer 
was irresistible; there he-was in his element ! But, strange 
to say, Tolstoy has not founded any literary school. As to 
his religious followers, they have all turned back to the 
teaching of conscience and the New Testament, in order not 
to remain fruitless and passive lookers-bn in life. 

From the human point of view Dostoevsky, preaching 
on universal forgiveness, seems nearer our hearts than the 
famous doctrine of Tolstoy: ” Do not resist evil.” 
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Contemporary Writers 

Gontcharoff partly, and Grigorovitch especially, are our last 
widely read authors, though after them comes a series of 
talented men such as Tchekhoff, Korolenko, Gorky, Merejkov- 
sl^, Andreieff, Kuprin, SoUogub; poets Odoevsky, Nadson, 
Fet, Balmont, Sofanoff, Kupernik, and two philosophers, 
Solovieflf and Michailovsky, etc. But of course their import- 
ance is far less great; they have replaced classical literary 
strength with symbolism, materialism, and a strongly political 
tendency. Many of these authors do not in the least appeal 
to readers who seek in literature not so much political propa- 
ganda and party tendency, as deep psychology, beauty of 
form, and interesting " parables ” and “ synthesis." 

We have also several classical writers of lyrics, such as 
Count Kutuzoff, Grand Duke Constantine, Maykoif, Fet, and 
although very graceful in style they add nothing to existing 
thought. There are some translations of their poetry. 

Our historical and periodical literature is interesting just 
now. I grant that, on the one hand, even among modern 
novelists and poets there are some who do honour to our 
present literature, but it is doubtful whether even the best of 
their literary gems will outlive their authors. They cannot 
be compared with others whose works are transmitted from 
generation to generation, and will always serve as examples 
of literary truth and beauty; on the other hand, I must 
remark with regret that, abroad, it is not our classical and 
well-known authors that are read, but the contemporary 
Russian writers. Among them som*e have not yet spoken 
their last words, and others display ultra-modernism, and 
even sometimes a credulity and a cynical style which is 
not always appreciated by the more cultured of Russian 
readers. 

In England, among the best authorities on Russian con- 
temporary literature are Stephen Graham, F. P. Marcbant, 
Mrs. Howe, and a few others, who are writing a great deal on 
authors and their present train of thought. Stephen Graham 

VOL. XII. , 'N 
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has travelled a great deal in every part of Russia, and had 
the opportunity of approaching the soul of our modem people, 
therefore one must await in the near future great results 
from his continual efforts to penetrate the spirit of real 
Russian aspirations and ideals. One must hope that he will 
broaden his now somewhat undecided outlook on the Russian 
life, which idealizes the peasants’ spiritual state of mind. 
Stephen Graham is still a young psychologist and therefore 
his conclusions on Russian tendencies do not always coincide 
with the history of the whole of the Russian nation. Here 
is a brief example of one of the writers of to-day : 

I’ve come into this world to see the sun. 

The flowers, and the sea ; 

I’ve come into this world to see the sun. 

The mountains, and the lea ! 

I am the sovereign of all on earth, 

The master of the world. 

I fear not life ; I fear not cruel death 
And its oblivion cold. 

My songs have sprung from suffering acute, 

But mankind loves my strain. 

And hearkens, breathless, when I take my lute. 

To sing of joy and pain ! 

I’ve come into this world to see the sun, 

And if the light goes out, 

111 sing. 111 sing, about the glorious sun 
Until my eyes are shut I 

Balmont 

{Translat&d by O. Vitali). 


Conclusion 

To sum up the principal facts, the periods of our literature 
are in close touch with' the different changes in our political 
life, and reflect the social emotions. Real literature, as it 
is understood in the west of Europe, began in Russia only 
about 1820 — that is, some hundred years ago. Without 
referring any more to the talents or importance of our nine- 
teenth-century writers, I must, point out their special char- 
acteristics : 

/ 

Firstly, preponderance of psychology over the appeal to the 
concrete; secondly, romanticism nearly always accompanied 
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by realism; thirdly ^ irony and satirical doctrines without 
sarcasm; fourthly, ** democratism,” which I will now briefly 
explain. With the exception of Pushkin and Tourgeneff, 
all our other writers and poets took their heroes from the 
lower peasant classes, in which, owing to their primitive 
state, they found more individualistic and interesting t3rpes. 
Also most of the writers themsMves rose out of these simple 
classes. Even Count Tolstoy finds his true hero with in- 
variable delight amongst the plebeians. 

Many consider the present period of Russian literature 
to be one of decadence, but all its symptoms coincide with 
the general trend of European literature at present. 

This is true not only of literaturje, but also of music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. It seems to be a transitory time every- 
where. I do not know how long this period will last, but 
we seem just now to be aiming for something new, yet plod- 
ding always in the same place. 

It would take too long to give the reasons of this unfavour- 
able metamorphosis of human creation, but it seems to me 
that science itself and its progress have tended to a great 
extent to atrophize our former inspirations. 

The wonderful progress in electricity, telephones, tele- 
graphs, motor-cars, etc., adds to the comforts of life, but at 
the same time it militates against contemplation, the study 
of nature, and the serenity necessary for great literary 
achievement — that is to say, it is alien to what is needed 
for the development of the artistic and literary sides of life. 
We tire our brain-centres with all the bustle of every-day 
existence and leave them too tired to work out spiritual and 
artistic questions. It may be that, in the generations to 
come, our brains will have got accustomed to live in this 
atmosphere of lightning progress, and will again find an 
outlet for our thoughts in the contemplation of higher and 
more beautiful things. Let us hope so 1 
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A RUSSIAN CRUSADER AND A EUROPEAN 

STAR 

(Mme. SHROEDER DEVRIENT) 

By Olga Novikoff. 

The world will not cease to develop itself till the mtHoent of the Last 
Judgment. A man, according to ancient Greek teaching, ought to study 
and improve till the last moment of his life; but a girl’s education is sup- 
posed to finish when she attains a marriageable age. Thus, when I was 
on the point of reaching that blessed epoch of my life, 1 was taken to 
Dresden to “ finish ” my intellectual and artistic school. 

A teacher of singing was secured without delay, and he introduced 
mother and myself to several musical circles. Invited to one of these 
centres, we arrived one evening at the appointed hour, and were told by 
the musical hostess that the famous Mme. Shroeder Devrient was expected, 
and had even promised to give one or two songs for the benefit of the 
young artists in spe. But the impatiently awaited star seemed to have 
forgotten her promise, and we commenced to amuse ourselves with a 
beautiful chorus from Moidelsstrfin’s “ Elijah.” 

I thought we were singing rather well, considering that we had never 
before sung it together and had had no rehearsal. Suddenly an angry, 
scolding voice sounded behind our backs : ‘ ‘ Why do you shut your 
mouths? How can you produce proper tones when your lips are closed ? 
Do you imagine you are singing f” The company only smiled, but I felt 
rather shocked and humiliated by this tone of contempt, and turned 
brusqudy towards the arrogant intruder. . . . She then stopped and 
regarded me with interest. How long that exchange of mutual examina- 
tion continued I do not exactly remember, but suddenly she exclaimed : 

” Are you a Russian?” 

" Yes, madame,” replied I. 

” From Moscow?” 

Same polite reply frcnn me. 

” Did you know Alexis Kireeff ?” 

” He was my father. He died when I was quite a child,” answered 
I with emotion, for I had loved him above all the world. 
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What a wonderful likeness! It is just as if he stood before 
muttered she to herself, regardless of those who stood around. At that 
moment supper was announced, and we adjourned to another room. 

I then guessed that I had been speaking to the famous Shroeder 
Devrient, though she was much older in appearance than in th^ portrait 
which never left my father's table. Needless to say, how impatiently I 
awaited the promised song of the great artist ; instead of which she sud- 
denly became perfectly still, and told her hostess that she could not sing 
that night. 

‘ ‘ The sight of that young girl brings back to me important moments 
of my life, and I cannot sing to-night." Thus the only chance of hearing 
the "divine singer," as she was described by her worshippers, was lost 
to me. She had brought with her a large basketful of the ribbons with 
printed dedications addressed to her which had been attached to her 
l)Ouquets. She fell ill, and after a couple of mcaiths died. 

At an advanced age she had married (for the third time) a man from 
our Baltic provinces, Mr. de Bock. " A late marriage," observed a 
cynic, "is a public confession of a sinful youth." And I think it 
probable that she had led a rather Bohemian life, as though she never 
cared what people thought and said of her. 

Whether she liked or disliked the Jews I do not know, hut that she 
failed to observe all Moses' Commandments, especially the seventh (or 
the eight, according to the new calculation defended by some scholars), 
is, I think, beyond doubt ! One of her earliest admirers was Beethoven. 
Having written his " Fidelio," he was in despair not to find a voice 
capable of executing the chief part in that Opera. At last a young 
girl of sixteen was introduced to him ; it was the little Shroeder, and 
then he had the joy to find his Leonora. The number of her admirers 
was <x)iintless, and ranged from Wet>er to Wagner. 

But to return to early days. It happened tuat my father was then a 
stiiflent in the Leipsic University, and had fallen under her despotic 
spell. Meeting a man of mature years who spoke disparagingly of her, 
my father exclaimed; "How dare you speak in ^ that way? I cannot 
tolerate such infamous calumnies." The other interrupted the young 
modern Crusader, then hardly more than twenty years of age: " But I 
know her better than you do," observed he smilingly. Upon which my 
father, with Russian impetuasity, threw his* glove in the speaker's face. 

A duel resulted. My father was wounded, and bore a slight mark on 
his face all his life. He kept Shroeder Devrient 's portrait in his room 
to the day of his death. What my mother thought of that unexpected 
meeting I never knew I 


Olga Novikoff {nee Kirecff). 



RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA 

(A BRIEF SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY, ETHNOLOGY, AND 
COMMERCIAL FUTURE) 

By the Editor 

Ever since the welcome foundation of the Anglo-Russian 
Entente, which has so dramatically ripened into the closest 
alliance, very little has been written of the development of the 
great Russian province of Turkestan. And yet it may be said 
that no province of Russia was so directly affected by the 
substitution of harmony for friction between the two great 
Asiatic Powers. There was now no longer any reason for 
the strict military regime which had existed in the eighties. 
The authorities could, on the contrary, turn their thoughts to 
the commercial development of the new province, to the 
encouragement of its old art and industries, to the introduction 
of modem institutions and improved systems of irrigation and 
agriculture. In fact, just previous to the War it was even 
proposed to apply the system of the Zemstvo. It may there- 
fore be of interest to recall briefly some of the leading features 
in the history and ethnology, as also the future possibilities of 
what is now generally known as Russian Central Asia. In area 
about half the size of India, being just short of a million 
square miles, it is made up of the provinces of Ferghana, 
Samarkand, Semirietshansk, Syr-Daria, and Transcaspia, 
together with the “vassal States” of Bokhara and Khiva, 
which are ruled over by Emirs. Together, these comprise the 
Government-General of Turkestan. 

.Early History . — The original inhabitants were undoubtedly 
Aryans who began to be subjected to Mongol invasions about 
the third century A.D. They have always been closely bound 
to their soil and accustomed to bring their produce to the cities, 
whereas the Mongol invaders have never quite thrown oE their 
nomad habits. 
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The Mongol penetration appears to have been gradual and 
lasted through four centuries. With the arrival of the Osman 
Turks the Iranian or Aryan rulers found it no longer possible 
to maintain their civilization and culture, and the land did in 
truth become the “Turk-land" or “Turkestan.” Passing 
on rapidly, we find that in the thirteenth century the Usbek 
princes (who were connected with the Golden Horde) ruled 
the land. The best known of these was of course Timur 
(1333-1405)1 who could trace back his descent to Genghis 
Khan, the Mongolian prince (1150-1227). To Timur are due 
the glorious monuments of Samarkand and other Turanian 
cities. That may be described as the Golden Age of 
pre-Russian Turkestan. 

The Russian Advance . — Turning now with more detail to 
the Russian conquest, we find that Peter the Great, who 
opened the window on the Baltic with such great success, 
tried to perform the same operation in the opposite direction. 
In 1711 he sent General Bekowitch-Tsherkassky to force his 
way through to Khiva. In that he was unsuccessful, but he 
succeeded in detaching the Kirghiz tribes, who used to owe 
allegiance to the Khan of Bokhara. About the same time 
Omsk was occupied. In 1730 a second expedition, this time 
based on Orsk, which is situated to the east of Orenburg on 
the Ural River, also proved abortive. It was then decided 
to trust rather to steady pressure and cautious progress. Thus 
two lines of advance were traced: the “Orenburg line,” 
pointing south-east, and the “Siberian line,” aiming south- 
west. In 1839 the admirable policy of Catherine the Great 
and Alexander I. was departed from, with the result that 
General Perowski suffered the fate of General Bekowitch. 
Thereupon a strong fort was built at Uralsk in 1845 ! 
same time the ‘ ‘ Siberian line ’ ’ was advanced to the outskirts 
of Wyermyi. One unfortunate result of the defeat of General 
Perowski, which proved a great blow to Russian prestige, was 
the defection of the Kirghiz tribes and the Khan of Kokand ; 
in fact, the latter now proved to be much the most redoubt- 
able foe. However, his stronghold Ak-Metchetj was captured 

V 
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in 18553, renamed Perewsk ! It now remained to carry 
oat tih^tast part of the original programme so wisely adopted 
by the great Catherine — ^viz,, unite the Siberian line (now at 
Wyermyi) with the Orenburg line. This was achieved by the 
conquest of Pishpek, Tchimkent, and Anlie-ada. In r865 
the Khans of Bokhara and Kokand formed an alliance and 
planned a converging march on Tashkent. However, General 
Tshemaiev by a bold stroke captured the town before they 
could unite, and advanced to Tchinas, on the Syr-Daria, an 
important junction of caravan routes. In the year ol Sadowa 
the Emir of Bokhara suffered a signal defeat, and General 
Romanowsky occupied Khojend, which gave him the command 
of the Ferghana Valley. 

The Russian Province . — Next year General Kaufmann was 
appointed first Governor-General of the newly created province 
of Turkestan. He acted with great energy, captured the 
famous city of Samarkand, and, leaving a small garrison there, 
pursued the enemy as far as Katty-Kurgan. There he 
received news that great enemy forces had gathered in his rear 
and were threatening the little garrison with destruction. His 
relief of the town is one of the most thrilling episodes of Russian 
history. All resistance was now broken. Three vassal States 
were formed : Bokhara, Khiva, and Kokand. The last of 
these, owing to the persistent misrule of the Khan, was 
converted in 1876 into the province of Ferghana. 

Later, the brilliant Skobeleff subdued the last enemy, the 
Turcomanni, by capturing their stronghold, Goek Tepe. In 
1884 the important oasis of Merv was added, and the Russian 
armies were pushed as far as the Kusch. The work was now 
completed, and if the immense difficulties of distances, the 
precariousness of the lines of communication which lay through 
deserts, the embarrassing tactics of a foe who knew all the 
ground, are taken into full consideration, it may be said that it 
was one of the greatest achievements of military history. 

It has been stated that the original inhabitants of Turkestan 
were Indo-Germanic, and suffered invasion from the Mongols. 
The present population, though greatly varied in character. 
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i3 in fact composed of these two constituents. On the onfe 
hand there are the Tadjiks : original Iranians who fled into 
the Pamirs at the time of the Turkish invasions, and are 
attached to the soil. Their occupation is agriculture, and it is 
to their initiative that the native irrigation work is attributed. 
They number about 400.000 and speak a Persian idiom . At the 
other end of the scale we have the Kirghisians, who are pure 
Mongols, and whose language is pure Turkish. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the Kara-Kirghisians, living in the 
Pamir-Orlai. They are herdsmen and emerge every spring 
from their Kishlan (winter quarters) to the Dshailan (mountain 
pastures). Lighter in complexion and also of a more nomad 
disposition are the Kasak Kirghisians, who live in the plains. 
Between these two extremes are at least five other races, 
mixtures of Mongolian and Iranian, which may now be briefly 
summarized. The Sarts form three-quarters of the popula- 
tion, and are described by all travellers to Turkestan. They 
like nothing betterthan being in the bazaars, are Mohammedans, 
and have adopted the Turkish language. If the Sarts are 
chiefly the servants, the Ouzbeks are as a rule aristocrats ; 
in fact, the reigning houses of Turkestan always called them- 
selves “Ouzbeks,” They now live chiefly in the vassal 
States. The Tarantshis came across from Khasgari in the 
eighteenth century, hastened on their way by the Chinese 
Government. They settled in the Hi valley. There also are 
the Dungarians, who wear Chinese dress, but are Moham- 
medans. The Turcomans used to be robbers pure and simple ; 
however, the Russians are gradually making them settle down. 
They also are a race mixture, speak a Turkish idiom, and 
profess Mohammedanism. Their women do not veil them- 
selves, and enjoy considerable liberty. The Turcomans are to 
be found chiefly at Merv and in the oasis of Achal, and number 
400,000, 

The distribution of these various races is indicated in the 
accompanying table (in thousands) : * 

* Voieikov: “Turkestan Russe,” pp. 1*0, ia4. 
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Rus- 

sians. 

Tadjiks. 

, Sarts 
and 

Ousbeks. 

Tmw* 

mans. 

Kirgbis. 

Natives.. 

Syr-Daria - 

- 3 ^* 

5 

249 

4 

707 

— 

Samarkand - 

^ 18 

270 

635 

— 

73 

— 

Ferghana - 

7 

83 

766 

— 

*35 

~ 

Transcaspia 

“ 97 

21 

3 

650 

194 

— 

Semirietsbansk 

25 

— 


— 

— 

I>200 

Khiva 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

800 

Bokhara 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,500 


There is, however, proportionately, a very large population 
in the towns as the following list shows (in thousands) : 
Tashkent, 273; Kokand, 114; Samarkand, 94 ; Namangan, 
73 ; Osh, 51 ; Margelan, 46 ; Kodshent, 40 ; Wiemyi, 40 ; 
Merv, 16 ; Skobeleff, 16. 

The commercial possibilitiefs of Central Asia are very great, 
at present, however, only about 23,000 square miles are 
under cultivation. Even of these nine-tenths have been 
brought to their present state of fertility through artificial irri- 
gation. It is calculated that through a better use of the rivers 
this area might be doubled, but this work would entail con- 
siderable expense, which at present, of course, cannot be 
entertained. Taking the interior of the Transcaspian region 
first, we find that it is nearly all waste land. The most fertile 
parts are in the state of Khiva, but even here only six per cent, 
of the area is cultivated. The capital, Kunja-Urgandj, now 
has only 6,000 inhabitants, a state of affairs which is partly 
due to the alteration in the course of the River Amu- Daria. 
The fortress-like farms of the State recall more bellicose times. 
Outer Transcaspia is, however, much more hopeful. There 
the inhabitants can count on the moisture brought by the 
mountains of Kopet-Dagh and Pamir- Alai, and cultivation is 
facilitated by the long-practised system of irrigation. Among 
the products of the soil are grain, beans, peas, sesame, hemp, 
spices, lucerne (very valuable in a land that is lacking in good 
pasturage), cotton, mulberry-trees, melons, tobacco, fruit. 
On the other hand, a great proportion of the food is consumed 
in Central Asia itself, though the construction of the Orenburg- 
Tashkent line has caused the export of a considerable amount 
of grapes. 
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But the two most valuable products are undoubtedly silk 
and cotton. In fact, it is hoped that once direct railway 
connection with Siberia has been established, it will be possible 
to devote all the available land to the encouragement of these 
two industries, and secure food supplies from more northern 
provinces of far-flung Russia. Russia uses every year about 
twenty-one million puds of cotton, and grows at present only 
about eleven million puds. There ought to be a great future for 
cotton-growing in Central Asia. The same may be said of the 
silk industry. Unfortunately, silk manufacturers from Europe 
made a practice of carrying off cocoons by the thousands, and 
nearly ruined this important industry altogether. Through the 
efforts of General Kaufmann this pilfering was arrested, and 
the Russian Government with commendable energy induced 
experts to come and settle in the country. Chief among these 
was M. Aloisd, who came from France with 500 boxes of eggs, 
and has devoted his time to the work ever since, and is now 
known to all as “ le roi des grains. ’ ’ 

In the bazaars of the towns fine examples of native skill and 
art in silk, cotton, fur, leather, and metal goods are numerous. 
In Ferghana there is considerable mineral wealth, especially 
coal and naphtha. 

The colonization of the Transcaspian region with Russians 
has not made much progress. In all, there are about 60,000 
Russian peasants settled in the four provinces, and they are 
distributed in 145 villages. 

In Central Tienshan, which is chiefly populated by Tarantjis, 
there are double the number of Russian colonists, especially 
numerous in the province of Semirjebjensk. As a conse- 
quence the Russian Bishop resides not at Tashkent, but at 
Wiernyi. Besides agriculture there is a considerable amount 
of pasturage available, the great need of Turkestan. 

Lastly, the upper’ Tienshan and Pamir- Alai can point to 
mineral wealth ; moreover, the Kirghiz traverse this region 
with their flocks. There is a colony of Russian peasants at 
Prjewalsk on the Issykull. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVO0R’ 

INDIAN WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY 

It is only recently that I have seen the full account of Sir Guilford 
Molesworth’s paper on Indian Weights, Measures, and Money read 
before the East India Association in December last, and trust that it is 
not too late to enter a protest against the method in which the work of 
the Weights and Measures Committee has been treated. This method is 
that of the advocate, and the paper contains not a little of the “ petitio 
falsi et suppressio veri ” of the professional advocate, not to mention 
also a certain amount of the abuse of the other side to which advocates 
occasionally resort — usually for lack of any l.)etter argument. The lec- 
turer stigmatizes the proposals as “neither unanimous nor practical," 
and states that “ the President issued a report subject to minutes of 
dissent from the two members.” Frcwn the rest of his lecture it would 
never be inferred that Mr. Rustomji's ol>jections were not by any means 
against the system proposed, but against certain procedure, on the 
ground that this procedure was too drastic, and would result in too 
vigorous an enforcement of the proposed system. I note that Mr. 
Rustomji’s name is printed in the report as having signed “ subject to a 
minute of dissent.” To the best of my recollectirai that is due to a 
printer's error. I cannot be certain, as, having been posted to the charge 
of the Gorakhpur district (the second largest in India, with a peculation 
of over three and a quarter millions) immediately after finishing the 
Report, I was unable myself to correct the proofs of the Report. In any 
case, Mr. Rustcanji wrote no formal minute of dissent ; his objections 
were ^bodied in the body of the Report. (See in particular para. 41 of 
Chapter VI.) 

The lecturer has abused the proposed table of weights, and holds them 
up to great ridicule. Abuse amd ridicule are easy and cheap. But 
would it not have been fairer to have given the majority of the Committee 
credit for at legist some sense, and to have pointed out that the basis of 
the proposals was the fact, which 1 think any dispassionate study of the 
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evidence must be held to prove, that this set of weights was that which 
was by far the best known when the whole of India was considered? 
Would it not have l>een fairer to have pointed out that the xSo-grain 
tola was (see the top of p. 148 of the Report) the one common unit of 
weight throughout a very large part of India, as well as being the weight 
of the rupee? The ability to check weights by means of rupees was of 
comparatively minor importance. The important point is that the weight 
of the 180-graifi tola is known and recognized throughout almost the 
whole of India, 

I have seen it implied in some comments on this paper, though not by 
the lecturer himself, that my preference for the system proposed was due 
to a classical training and ignorance of science. May I be allowed, 
therefore, to point out that I took my degree at Cambridge in Science 
and also hold the B.Sc. degree of the London^University, and that in 
any extensive calculations I invariably convert weights or measures into 
decimals? Personally I prefer a decimal system; that I came to agree 
with Mr. Rustomji that the one proposed by the majority of the Com- 
mittee was the most suitable one for India, if a uniform system is to be 
adopted within a reasonable period, was solely the result of the evidence 
we received, summaries of which are given in Chapters IV. and V. of 
the Report. And here possibly the experience of the various members 
as set forth on p. 6 of the Report might be considered, so that the 
opinions may be properly weighted. I do not wish to be thought to 
imply that District experience is l>etter than Secretariat — ^it requires 
experience of all sorts to make a sound Committee — but I do think that 
men with extended District experience are more likely to know what is 
X)ractically possible in rural tracts — which, be it noted, form 90 per cent, 
of India, instead of, as in England, less than 40 per cent. — ^than men 
with mainly Secretariat experience. 

As regards the possibility of introducing the metric system, and its 
progress in other countries, the lecturer has given a long list of coun- 
tries in which it has been introduced ; some information will be found on 
p. 147 of the Report as to how far such introduction has at present 
been genuine. The majority of the Committee would have discussed the 
feasibility of introducing this system in India at greater length had they 
had the advantage of seeing Mr. Campbell note, or learning his views 
Ixifore signing the Report. (See note on p. 169 of the Report, w^hich 
shows that this minute was handed in after the Report had been signed, 
and with no previous suggestion that any such dissent w^as (X)ntemplated/0 

The reason why the majority of the Committee proposed the system 
they did was that they did not think anything better was practical politics 
within a reasonable period. As a result of forty years or more, the use 
of the system proposed — i.e,, the railway weights^' — ^had become well 
known in the larger part of India, and at least understood in other parts. 
To introduce the metric system would mean ‘‘ scrapping all the pro- 
gress effected by this means. There seemed no immediate likelihood of 
England adopting the metric system, and for India to adopt it when 
England did not seemed to the majority of us decidedly illogical, and 





certainly^ to myself, to be detrimental to British trade* In short, I con- 
sidered that the system proposed was the line of least resistance, and the 
one likely to give most easily that for which there was clearly a wide- 
spread demand. 

If it were decided to adopt the metric system, we should have to 
begin over again much where we were when the railways adopted the 
eighty-tola seer. Progress would doubtless he considerably more rapid 
if proper metho<is were made use of, but it must inevitably l>e much less 
rapid than if the system proposed were adopted. 

Whether in the light of subsequent events, and of the possibility of 
England herself adopting the metric system l)efore long, it will not be 
advisable for India to go on as she is at present for a few more years, 

and then, as soon as England has definitely decided on adopting the 

metric system, introduce measures to follow suit, is a question worthy of 
consideration. There was not much prospect of anything of the sort 

when the Report was written, and it would have been fairer of the 

leiturer to have pointed this out. 

The lecturer has stated that there is no apparent reason why Burma 
should not have t)een included with India. I do not think that he can 
have read the digest of the Burma evidence, or he must surely have seen 
that this course followed necessarily on the adoption of the ‘‘ railway 
weights'’ for India. These weights the lecturer will surely agree to be 
of such a character as not to enforced where there is no good reason 
for adopting them ! 

The lecturer’s examples of diverse weights in the three Presidencies 
strike me as unfortunate. The Committee published as part of their 
rejKirt as complete a set of the weights and measures of every district 
in India as they were able to collect. These tables cover 460 foolscap 
pages, but I nowhere remember a seven-pound seer. The most usual 
seer in Bombay is equal in weight, or very nearly so, to the pound 
avoirdupois, and when not so it is exactly half the Bengal seer. The 

guz ’’ is now almost universally exactly equivalent to the yard English. 
Weights and measures shoving much more appalling variations and 
apparent impracticabilities occur in large numbers — surely accurate 
examples might have been selected. 

I.astly, the lecturer lays great stress on the ease with which decimal 
money was introduced into Ceylon. He has omitted to point out the 
all-important fact that no change w'as made in the value or w^eight of 
the rupee. I have little doubt that the rupee TOuld be as easily decimal- 
ized in India ; this operation would leave unchanged that fundamental 
unit, the rupee weighing one tola of 180 grains, which was the chief fact 
on which the system of weights and measures proposed by the Committee 
was based. It is when it is desired to upset or alter this that difficulties 
begin. 

( 2 . A. SlLBEftRAD 

(Late President^ Weights and Measures 
GomxKHPux, ^ Committee). 

U.P., 

April 6, 1917. 
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TO THE EDITOR, ASUTIC REVIEW'* 

Referring to the comments of Sir Guilford Molesworth in his supple- 
mentary note on '' Indian Railway Policy " on the facts I submitted on 
that subject, I trust that in conformity with its admirable motto, A fair 
hearing and no favour," the Asiatic Review will give insertion to the 
following observations. Sir Guilford asserts that I am in error in basing 
<;omparisons on bare results and crude statistics. The facts I submitted 
showed that the duty per ton of coal consumed on the Company lines 
was 72 per cent, greater than on the State lines, and that for every 
rupee of maintenance expenditure the Company lines hauled 56 per cent, 
more gross ton miles than the State lines; but, says Sir Guilford, my 
crude statistics were brought forward without intimate knowledge of the 
numerous factors affecting the problem ; he ^ys that my comparison 
is untenable because on frontier lines gradients are excessively heavy and 
curves of sharp radius. He, however, omits to mention that they carry 
an inconsiderable part only of State line traffic, also that the great bulk 
of the State line traffic between Karachi and the Irrigation Colonies and 
via Delhi or Saharanpiir to Mogal Serai is hauled over dead level country, 
aggregating some 2,500 miles, without a hillock so high as Primrose 
Hill, whereas it is impossible to find an equal extent of plane country 
on any of the Company lines or all of them put together. Almost the 
whole of the long-distance traffic of the East Indian Railway, which 
railway Sir Guilford says works under more favourable conditions than 
any other in the world, has to surmount the considerable inclines and 
curves of the grand Chord and Chord lines. " By their fruits shall ye 
know them." I venture to prefer my facts to "factors" based on 
vague generalities of questionable pertinence. 

1 further pointed out that the East Indian Railway is handicapped 
by 200,000,000 ton miles ^ preponderance of up over down traffic, pil - 
ing that the character of the East Indian Railway is to this extent, not, 
as Sir Guilford asserts, " exceptionally favourable to full loads in both 
directions but he stales that such preponderance of up traffic, which 
was a very conservative estimate of pre-war excess, is only one thirty-sixth 
part of the total ton mileage of all goods traffic of the East Indian 
Railway. In 1914-15 the total net ton mileage was 4,767 millions, of 
which 200 millions is one twenty-fourth part, or 50 per cent, greater than 
the fraction quoted by Sir Guilford, and of this the coal traffic is car- 
ried at the exceptionally low average rate of o.i7d. per ton per mile. 

Putting the East Indian Railway out of court. Sir Guilford invites 
comparison between the Madras (Company) line and the Rajpiitana 
Malwa Railway State line, which he says is infinitely superior in respect 
of working expenses, and returns on capital. This may be so, but as 
the Rajputana Malwa Railway is and has for many years been worked 
by one of the guaranteed railways, its infinitely superior working must 
%o to the credit of company management. 

Bradford Leslie. 

10, Hobart Piacc, 

May 14, 19x7. 
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INDIAN WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY 

A REJOINDER TO MR. SIEBERRAD’S NOTE, BY SIR GUILFORD MOLES WORTH 

Mr. SiLBBRRAB has taken excepticai to my statement that the conclusions 
of the Committee of which he was the President were ‘ ‘ neither unanimous 
nor actual, 

In order to understand the subject, it must be borne in mind that the 
Committee (x>nsisted of only three members, including the President, 
and consequently each member represented one-third of the Committee. 

The Report was subject to a minute of dissent from two members, or 
two-thirds of the Committee. One of the members (Mr. A. Campbell, 
i.c.s.) not only dissented, but completely demolished the conclusions and 
recommendations of the President, stigmatizing his proposed measures 
as complicated, unintelligible, and unsuited to the classes that formed 
the bulk of the population. He further pointed out that they would be 
of no assistance in foreign trade, or in the industrial development of the 
country. He deprecated a separate system of weights for Burma, 
strongly advocated the adoption of the metric system, which the President 
had rejected, and refuted the arguments on which that rejection was 
based. Mr. Silberrad has made no allusion in his note to this serious 
want of unanimity, but has endeavoured to explain away the words sub- 
ject to a minute of dissent’* by ascribing their insertion to a printer’s 
error. But they are wholly out of character with an ordinary printer’^ 
error ; moreover, they are in a prominent position not likely to be over- 
looked, following immediately after the signature of the President, and 
just before the signatures of the two meml^rs, which are bracketed 
together. Even admitting Mr. Sill)errad’s explanation, the strong con* 
demnation of the proposed measures l>y Mr. Campbell (one-third of the 
Committee) fully justifies my statement that the conchisions of the Com- 
mittee were neither unanimous nor practical. 

With reference to Mr. Silberrad’s complaint, that I have abused his 
table of weights and held it up to ridicule, I may say that my abuse ” 
was confined to the following paragraph : 

'' It is difficult to conceive anyone seriously recommending the adoption 
of this octo-tertio-quinto-sextodecimo-quadragintal jumble while reject- 
ing the simple decimal metric weights.” 

The objectionable epithet which seems to have aroused Mr, Silberrad’s 
ire has been used in following the method employed by Proiessor de 
Morgan, who in describing a multi-numeral system stigmatized the 
monetary system of England as ” a quarto-duodecimo-vicesimal cur- 
rency.” 

My criticism was very mild when ctonpared wdth that of Mr. Campt)ell 
(Mr. Silberrad’s colleague), who spoke of the tabic of weights as being 
complicated, unintelligible, and unsuited to the classes that form the 
bulk of the population, etc. 

The following table speaks for itself, in justification of my so-called 
” abuse ” : 

8 khaskhas =: x chawal. 3 mashas &=: t tank. 16 chataks ss x seer. 

8 chawals sr 1 ratti . 4 tanks =t i tola. 40 seers =s i maund. 

8 rattis = x ma.sha. 5 tolas i chatak. 
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Some of these are uot represented by tola weight, but by grains of 
rice, or by poppy or other seeds. 

I venture to remark that this table, involving as it does a hash of the 
numerals 3, 4, 6, 8, 16, and 40, fully justifies my criticism, especially 
when compared with the simple 10 on which the rejected metric system 
is based- Some of the terms of this table scarcely extend beyond the 
limits of the United Provinces, from which they have been drawn ; and 
are unknown in the Madras, Bombay, or Bengal Presidencies, in Orissa, 
Assam, or Burma. The ‘‘railway weights'' (eighty-tola seers) are, as 
Mr. Silberrad says, well known in the larger part of India, but their use 
is chiefly confmdid to railway freights, and they have not been gener- 
ally adopted in the retail trade of native bazaars. In fact, the 
Report of the Committee proves that the weights generally used differ 
widely from the eighty-tola seer; for exam|Je, the Report, after 
enumerating some twenty districts in Bengal in which a sixty-tola seer 
is used, adds : 

“ Various other seers are also used in retail trade — 52, 55, 58, 58^, 
62, 64, 70, 72, 75, 78, 8x, 82I, 85!, 90, 96 " (Report of the Committee, 
p- 38). 

The Report also states that in Orissa and Bihar the seer varies from 
28 to 132 tolas; in Bombay from 28 to 80; in Assam from 76 to 120. 
“ In Chittagong there ?re seers of 16, 52, 60, 64, 70, 75, 80, 82, 82I, 
83, 84, 85, 86, go, 96, and loo tolas; w-hile in Chittagong hill tracts, 
trade in cotton is carried on in different parts by seers of 84, 85, and 
120 tolas" (Report, p. 38). 

Mr. Silberrad appears to attach undue importance to the tola (or rupee) 
as a weight. It is only used for weighing silver ornaments, jewellery, 
and medicines, but not in ordinary bazaar retail transactions, and being 
.subject to wear it is unfit for a standard, some rupees I have weighed 
having lost as mucli as eleven per cent, of their original weight. Mr. 
Sin>errad, in reference to my opinion that “ there is no apparent reason 
why uniformity of weights and measures should not prevail throughout 
the Indian Empire," suggests that I cannot have read the digest of the 
Burma evidence. He is wrong; I had read it, and have read it again; 
but I fail to see any reason for a separate system in Burma, and Mr. 
(Campbell takes a similar view. 

In defence of his rejection of the meuic system, Mr. Silberrad, in 
the Committee's Report, put forward a few cases of countries in which 
that system had not been easily or universally adopted ; but in all these 
cases tlxe want of success has been due to the failure of the Government 
to enfonre the law. The numerous official reports that have l>een received 
from foreign countries concur in the statement that the metric system has 
been found to work satisfactorily, to have l>een an improvement on other 
existing systems, and that there is no desire to return to them. 

Mr. Campbell in his minute of dissent urged that the metric system 
was ea.sy to learn and to remember ; that it was applicable to all com- 
modities, including precious metals and medicines; that it simplified 
accounts and calculations ; that it could be applied to Burma ; that it 

VOU XII. . O 
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would be useful in foreign trade and facilitate the industrial develop- 
ment of the coimtry ; and he added : 

** It appears to me to be eminently desirable that the Government 
should take steps now, without further delay, to <'onstitute the metric 
system the uniform system of weights and measures in India. When 
its tise has becx)me established throughout India, the action of Govern^ 
nient in introducing it will, 1 am c'onvinccd, l^e appreciated by alb’^ 

(jUILFORD L. Moleswortii. 

May 11, 1917. 

WKSTMINSThR, S.W., I. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 

Sir, V 

I have read with great interest the paper on the eduf'ation of girls 
in ]n<]ia in the May num]*er of the Asiatic Review, and it has <x‘curre<! 
to me that the writer^s histnri<'a] survey would have been more perfetT if 
she had had ac'('ess to a book calleil “ Ten Wears’ Missionary l.aboiir in 
India/^ pui>iished by Dr. Mullens in 1862. He was in fommunication 
vvitii all the non-Roman inissionaiies in India and Oylon. and had ae»'( 
to official information at the same time. If Miss As)n\ortii will uder Ij' 
pages 74 and 142 she will tret a imu'h truer a('<*(nint of the tsluentional 
effort b(‘tueen 1852 and /S62 than she ]>re.sented in her ]>aper. Madoe^ 
wa.s not lagging behind, but was leading the way. 

In 1852 there wcie in India (see page 144) pirls^ day-sthc^ds 

conducted by missionaries anrl 102 boarditig-sf'hools. These had res])e< 
ii\e!y 11,510 and 2,779 pup^^"^- i8()2 the increase of Ihese gills’ 

schocjls was to 371 and 114 res])e('tive]y, an<l of pupils to 15,809 and 
4,098. This eajeulation im ludes (Vylon, l>ut not I/urmaln 

In the Madras Presidency in 1K62 tlrere vvert^ 151 inissumarv day 
sr lifxds for girls out of the whole number 571 in the routury, and 0 
missionary l>oarding-s<'hcx)ls out of a total of T14. d'hese statistics do 
justice to the Madras effort, whi('h was a greater one than thta of any 
other Presidency. 

I 'rank Penny. 

3, Park Hill, 

Kaling. \V. 5. 


A FAMOUS CONTROVERSY 

In the memoirs of Mme. Olga Novikoff, allusion is made to a 
pamphlet entitled “ Christ or Moses,” to which our esteemed con- 
tributor writes the preface, and three letters are included from the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (This, eminent statesman was a life- 
long and profound theological student, and among his works were 
“The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture” and an edition of Bishop 
Butler^s ''Analogy,” while he had an acute controversy with Pro- 
fessor Huxley over the Gadarene swine story.) The authorship of 
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the pamphlet was a mystery, but now is made known to have been 
the late Count Keyserling, the distinguished Rector of Jurjew 
University, and a court dignitary. 

The main point of discussion was — Is the doctrine of immortality 
taught in the Old Testament? The author seems to have come to 
the definite conclusion that it is not; that the ancient Jews had no 
conception of the hope universally shared by members of the 
different Christian bodies; that immortality for the Jew meant con- 
tinuance of his name and family; that Divine rewards and blessings 
consisted in material prosperity, “every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree.” Sons were to grow up as young plants, and 
daughters as polished corners of the temple, and the possessor of 
a “quiverfull” would fearlessly face enemies in the gate. When 
our first parents, in the .story of the Fall, ate of the tree of know- 
ledge, they were expelled from Eden, le.st man should “takfe also 
of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever.” This, according to the 
author, did not mean “immortality,” but prolongation of material 
existence. Enoch and Elijah were miraculously removed, but it is 
hal'd to see that they were not “immortal ” in the usually accepted 
sense. .Such a declaration as that of .St. Paul, “If in this life only 
we have hope in Chri.st, we are of all men mo.st miserable,” was 
foreign to the orthodo.x Jew. Balaam asjiired to die the death of the 
righteous, and that his last end might be like his. Had he a vision 
of some future beneficent fate? In the familiar parable of Dives 
and Lazarus, there is reference to a future state: “Abraham’s 
bosom ” for the man who had suffered evil things in this life, while 
l.)ive.s, from some place of torment, was still able to communicate 
with their great ancestor across the impassable gulf. (Un- 
doubtedly the once rich man’.s concern for his erring brethren, lest 
tliey should hereafter share his sufferings, was inspired by a noble 
motive, which is often overlooked.) 

I’he Appendi.v contains references, infer ahu, to the late Dean 
Farrar's opinion that the Book of Daniel is a “ novel with a pur- 
pose,” written to encourage the Maccabees and their countrymen 
persecuted by Antiochus Epiphanes, and to the dogma of Papal 
infallibility. We are not in a position to handle critically the main 
point of the discussion, which is probably ^ill open for consideration 
by specialists, but would offer some hints which may be of interest. 
What was the nature of the tree uj life and its fruit, and why was 
it created? (In the Apocalypse, a “tree of life” stands in the 
heavenly city by the pure river of water of life, who.se twelve man- 
ner of fruits ripen monthly, while the leaves are for the healing of 
the nation.s.) Our first |)arent.s, through their Fall, lost a paradise 
of rural beauty; but the hope of redemption from the inherited 
original sin is not back to such a paradise, but forward to a wonder- 
ful city, “new Jerusalem,” and glorious, happy fellow^ship with 
angels and " spirits of just men made perfect.” (Passim, we re- 
member reading that the best ghost story in the world is said to 
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be the vision of Eliphaz the Temanite [Job, iv. 15], when the visitant 
said, “ Shall mortal man be more just than God ?”) 

In conclusion, Christian missionary effort — easily within living" 
memory, and of which traces still exist — ^was inspired by a burning 
sense of personal responsibility and noble endeavour to “save 
souls ” from a hideous fate resembling the Greek Tartarus, to which 
no limits were fixed and no amelioration possible. Marlowe’s 
Faustus was lost here, and Goethe’s Faust, in momentary danger, 
was saved by the intervention of redeemed Gretchen. Mr. Lecky 
(“ History of Rationalism ’’) discusses this aspiration of many noble 
natures, and the intensity of terror which the leiUr of the doctrine 
occasioned in the Middle Ages. A logical outcome was the con- 
viction that all, of any race, age, or clime, who had never heard of, 
let alone accepted, a short and simple formula, were irrevocably 
doomed to this dire fate, and to save as many as possible was the 
self-sacrificing impulse which led to martyrdom. Surely all is well 
with those who gave their lives in this way, though their example 
is more generally admired than followed. Happily, Christian mis- 
sionaries have become sympathetic students of other faiths, and arc 
not ashamed to confess that they have learnt much {e.g., a retired 
missionary from India admitted this to us) from those of ancient 
spiritual faiths. A kindlier spirit is abroad, and enlightened men 
would rather lay their heads together in counsel than knock them 
together in antagonism. 

It will be remembered that in a recent number Lieut.-Coloncl 
Waddell promises a work which is to modify and perhaps revolu 
tionize current conceptions of “king” Adam, the overthrower of 
matriarchy, the Fall, the site of Eden, and old familiar stories. It 1- 
hoped that light may be thrown therein on the problems of the 
“Christ or Moses” controversy. 

, Ajax. 

Besides the letters referred to in the Preface, there are two mon- 
letters written by Mr. Gladstone to Madame Novikoff, one of whicli 
is particularly interesting. He states therein that his sister, after 
having been thirty-five years a Roman Catholic, had joined tiu- 
Old Catholic movement — a movement which was so ardently 
supported by M. Kireeflf and Madame Novikoff. — A. R. 


THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ASIATIC REVIEW.” 

Sir, 

When the Indian import duties on cotton goods were 
reduced in 1878-9, this sacrifice of revenue elicited the following 
comment from that pre-eminent Free Trader, Mr. Gladstone : 

“With regard to the remission of the import duties, there 
seems to be something distinctly repugnant in the way it has 
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been done in the time of Indians distress and difficulty. . . . 
The Governor-General says he cannot see that financial difficulty 
can in any way be pleaded as a reason against what he calls 
fiscal reform. If that be a true principle of government, it has 
been discovered for the first time by the present Viceroy. 
There has not been a Free Trade Government in this or any 
country which has not fully admitted that the state of the 
revenue is an essential element in the consideration of the 
application even of the best principles of Free Trade.'’ 

MulaUs mutandis^ Mr. Gladstone's views may again perhaps be 
commended to the attention of our Manchester friends. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. F. B. 


WHAT TO DO WITH MRS. BESANT 

Sir, 

Poor Lord Pentland 1 He has been trying to do what no man has 
ever yet succeeded in doing, and that is, “ make a scolding woman hold 
her tongue " ; and, in his effort to accomplish this he has done the very 
thing the scolding woman wanted him to do. It would seem she has 
always wanted to be made a Martyr in the hope that if she were lifted up 
she would draw all India unto her ! So, Lord Pentland has put her on a 
Mountain-top wuth her two Fellow-agitators, one on each side of her. 

The best thing to do now for the peace of India would be to send her 
home with all honour, so that she may tell the Secretary of State and the 
British Public what things are done in Madras. 

She ought really (as 1 ventured to suggest two years ago) to have been 
made Joint Minister of Education with Sir Santaran Nair, and perhaps 
it is not yet too late to induce the Nizam," or “ Mysore," or ‘‘ Baroda," 
to appoint her to the position of Prime Minister or Devan. Her un- 
doubted talents ought long ago to have been utilized to their fullest extent 
by the State for the good of the people. 

I am, 

Yours, etc., 

J. Pollen. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME 

REARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

THE LATE UADABHAI NAOKOJI 

The most remarkable feature of the Memorial Service to honour the life 
and work of Dadabhai Naoroji, affectionately called the Grand Old Mati 
of India; was the representative and varied charac ter of those who took 
part in the memorable gathering in London on July 31, or wrote to express 
their sympathy with its purpose and appreciation of the veteran Par>j, 
at the mention of whose name all India tltfills. The Secretary of State 
for India wrote to say that pressure of public business prevented hi' 
attendance; but he expressed warm sympathy with the object of the 
meeting. Lord Reuv; under whose (Governorship of Lombay the help oi 
educated Indians, among them l)adai>hai Xaoroji, was obtained on hl^ 
Legislative (I!ouncil, wrote to express “ the greatest regard for his patriotism, 
for his single-minded devotion to the development of all the best element- 
in India/’ He was a loyal subject of the Emperor and an independent 
thinker; added Lord Rcay, Letters were also received from the Solicitor 
General (Sir Gordon Ilewart, K.C., M.P.), Mr. Thomas Burt; M.P.; Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., Judge MackarnesS; Mr. IL M. Uyndmun; Mrs. 
W. S. Caine, Mrs. N. Blair, Mrs. II. P. Cobb, and others. Among otlu i 
representative men and w^omen who joined the organizing committee were 
Lord Lamington, Lord Sydenham; Lord Reay, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
Mr. IL G. WellS; Sir John Jardine, M.Jb, Sir William Bull; M.P., Mr. 
Charles Roberts, M.P., Sir Herbert Roberts, M.P., and other Members ot 
Parliament; also Dr. John Clifford; Mr. 'l\ J. Bennett; Sir Ratan and Lady 
Tata, Sir Abbas and Lady Baig, Mr. and Mrs. N. (/ Sen, Mr. A. Yusuf AJi, 
Mr. B. Dube, Mr. A. J. Wilson; Mr. II. W. Nevinson, Mr S. K. Ratclihe, 
and Mr. George Lansbury; Sir M. M. BhowTfiaggree was chairman of tiic 
committee, and the hon. secretaries included Mr. A. S. M. Anik, Mr, M. If. 
Ispahan!; Dr* Kapadia, and Mr. N. C. Sen. 

“ Tlie Saint and Rishi of Modern India/* was Sir William Wedderburn’s 
description of his life-long friend who has so recently passed away in India 
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at the advanced age of ninety-two, an age rarely reached by Indians. 
It was evident that the passing of Dadabhai Naoroji had deeply touched Sir 
William, who travelled from his Gloucestershire home to London on purpose 
to preside at the meeting. Summing up the lessons of the long life and 
devoted and determined service of his friend, Sir William urged his hearers 
to follow in his footsteps in binding together the hearts of India and Britain, 
and, to strive to take to themselves “ his qualities of unselfishness, industry, 
high integrity, and courage, guided and informed by sweet reasonableness.’* 
The resolution fittingly crystallised the life and service of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. It ran thus: “ That this meeting desires to express its profound 
sorrow and its sense of the irreparable loss caused by the death of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji, LL.D., who in the course of an eventful career, ex- 
tending over the long period of nearly three-quarters of a century, had 
rendered in manifold ways supreme service in* promoting the political, 
educational, and social amelioration of the people of India, who had been 
the first among her public men to claim for them the fulfilment of their 
rights and privileges as citizens of the British Empire, so as to bind them 
in firmer allegiance to the Crown; and who, by dint of such patriotic- 
labours as well as the noble qualities of his head and heart, had won in an 
unexampled degree the love and admiration of his countrymen as well as 
of his numerous Britisli friends.’’ Sir Heri)ert Roberts, M.P., in moving 
the resolution, spoke as a Member of Parliament who had worked side by 
side with Dadabhai Naoroji, the first Indian to be elected, during his 
Membership of the House of Commons, 1892-1895, and declared that 
no better or more patriotic representative of India could have been 
found.” x\lthough his defeat at the subsequent general election w^as a 
great disappointment to Dadabhai Naoroji, there was never any bitterness 
in his heart, nor did it deter him in his devoted work for the welfare of his 
country. His selfless service, undaunted determination, purity of char- 
acter, and chivakous methods of work, were emphasized by Sir Abbas AU 
Baig, Dr. John Cliffonl, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Mr. S. H. Swinney, and Mr. 
J. M. Parikh, and the resolution was passed by the whole audience stand- 
ing in silent token of sympathy. Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P.,in moving 
that a copy of the resolution be forvearded to the family of the venerable 
and venerated son of India, said that although he had not come into per- 
sonal touch with Dadabhai Naon>ji, he had been much impressed by docu- 
ments concerning his work wdiich w^ere to be found in the archives of the 
India Office. OtJicr speakers who paid tribute to India’s “ Grand Old 
Man ” were Mr. B. Dube, Mr. N. JC!, Sen, Mr. Delgado, and Sir M. M. 
Bhowiiaggree, who, speaking as a co-religionist of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
referred to the fact that the Parsis had already held a meeting commemorat- 
ing his life and work. The meeting ended with a tender tribute to Sir 
William Wedderburn, proposed by Sir Mancherjee, and Dr. Pollen declared 
that very much that liad been said of the world-famous Pars! applied 
equally to his life-long English friend and fellow- worker. Sir William, in 
reply, expressing his confident belief in the future happiness of India, 
stated that there had never been a shadow of misunderstanding or differ- 
ence during half a century of association betw’^een him ua I his samlly 
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friend^ Dadabhai Naoroji. Truly a memorable meeting and a worthy 
tribute to a remarkable man^ who has now passed from the sight but not 
from the hearts of his fellow-countrymen and his Western friends. 


Mrs. N. C. Sen has followed up her illuminating lecture on her famous 
fellow-countrymen. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, .fully reported in the last 
issue of the Asiatic Review, by giving a course of lectures at the School 
of Oriental Studies on “ Indian Family Life.” She took her audience 
back to Ancient India and the Vedic period, when “ men and women pro- 
gressed together along the path of immortality, when they worked and 
thought together, and were companions in all spheres of life.” Through 
Buddhist days and the period of the Moghul rulers she brought her hearers 
back to the life of modern India, and gave so much valuable information 
that Dr. Denison Ross, Principal of the School, said that he wished every 
British woman going out to India might first come into touch with Mrs* 
Sen to gain insight, understanding, and sympathy. 


Sapper Stephen Kelley, of the Australian Imperial Forces, evoked 
widespread interest by the account he gave at a recent meeting of the 
National Indian Association of his experiences in Gallipoli as a water 
diviner. An engineer by profession, he found in his early youth in Australia 
that he possessed remarkable gifts for the discovery of water. He was in 
the Suvla Bay landing, and when the water problem caused serious anxiety 
he was able to render great service in discovering water and insuring a 
good supply for men, horses, and mules. His commanding officer. General 
Hughes, strongly recommended his services for recognition. He ex- 
perienced considerable opposition from scientists who declared that the 
contour of the land showed that no water w£^ available, but Sapper 
Kelley’s best answer to the doubters was a supply, on one occasion, of 
two thousand gallons per hour. When seeking water he does not use the 
usual rod or twig, but walks forward with his hands stretched out, palms 
downwards; sometimes he kneels and places his hands on the ground to 
verify his sensations. The strength of the sensations enables him to 
determine the depth at which water will be found and the quantity 
available. 


Dramatic , representation of Indian plays continues, and arouses con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Last month, under the auspices of the Union of 
the East and West, the Indian Art and Dramatic Society gave two per- 
formances in the beautiful garden of Lord Leverhulme, at Hampstead, of 
” Mtdati and Madhava,” written by Bhavabhuti, who lived about 700 a.d., 
some two centuries after Kalidasa. The play has been called the “Romeo 
and Juliet ” of India; it possesses certain points in common, but by its 
happy ending and in other ways also recalls '* As You Like It.” In a 
quiet and unaffected manner Miss Joyce Girey took the part of Malati, and 
Mr. Arthur Steed did well as Madhava; Miss Barbara Everest and Mr. 
Mark Stanley, who has done valuable service with the “ Old Vic ” Repor- 
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tory Company, were excellent as the friends of the hero and heroine • 
Mr* Ben Greet was admirable as stage-manager in grounds which lend 
themselves well to such productions. Indian music by two of Professor 
Inayat Khan’s musicians added considerably to the success and enjoyment 
of the performances. 

Different in character, but impressive in effect, was the dramatic recital 
by the Brothers of the Rose Garden, given in the Theosophical Society’s 
temporary hall, Tavistock Square, of “ The Song Celestial ” Bhagavad 
Gita ”). From the beautiful version of Sir Edwin Arnold passages were 
selected which gave a clear and well-ordered statement of the principal 
teachings of the poem, presenting a philosophy and religion which may be 
regarded as the most lofty that Brahmanism has produced. 


Up to the time of writing the Indian Gymkhana Club has achieved a 
record of three months’ matches, with only one defeat. They had a 
sensational match with an Australian Eleven, ending in a draw : Gymkhana, 
160; Australians, with an extra fifteen minutes, 150 for eight wickets. 
Bajana scored the first century for the Club, and Gunasekra did the hat 
trick ” on this occasion. At the close the young Australian captain led 
his men out to the field, and they cheered the Gymkhana with hearty 
good-will; the Indians returned the compliment with enthusiasm, and 
the men of India joined with the men of the Overseas Dominions in singing 
the National Anthem. The events of the afternoon lend a special interest 
to the return match, still to be played. The Gymkhana has its ground at 
Mill Hill Park, Acton, and Sir James Walker, who has been a generous 
supporter, has given a challenge cup, to be competed for annually in the 
lawn tennis section. A. A. S. 

At the War Exhibition at Plaistow several lectures were given on different 
Allied countries. Mrs, Carrington Wild told the story of the long mountain 
tramp of Serbian children to the Adriatic Sea, sent by trusting mothers 
to meet unknown friends. Fortunately they met with English and French 
benefactors. Mr. Rostorgueff spoke on Russia, saying that there was reason 
for hope in spite of their temporary set-back, and that he had confidence 
in the future. Mr. F, P. Marchant spoke on Bohemia and described her 
anxiety for the Allies’ victory and her hopes for independence* Mr. 
Stephen Graham described his experiences m the Crimea and his visit to 
the English cemetery near Sebastopol. The opening ceremony was per- 
formed by Lord Burnham. 


A very successful Russian Economic Exhibition is being held at Central 
Hall, Westminster. It will be open until August 18. 
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MILITARY NOTES: MESOPOTAMIA 
By Lieutenant-General F. H. Tyrrell 

That blessed word Mesopotamia ’ ’ has of late evoked many 
curses. To judge by some of the periodicals or listen to the 
conversation of the man in the street, one might have been 
led to imagine that the expedition to Mesopotamia had resulted 
in a complete failure. The fact is that the operations in 
Mesopotamia have been crowned with more complete success 
than has attended our efforts in any other theatre of the war ; 
the whole country, including the considerable cities of Bagdad 
and Basra, has been conquered and occupied by our forces. 
But one unfortunate episode, the premature attempt to capture 
Bagdad with inadequate preparation and with an insufficient 
force, has been made the subject of a Commission of IiKjuiry, 
and the report of this Commission has revealed some short- 
comings in the system of Indian Army administration, and in 
the working of the supply and transport services of that Army. 
The revelation of these failures evoked such a storm of 
reproaches from the Press and the public that the Cabinet wa.'^ 
.seriously perturbed, and ,the Secretary of State for Indin 
resigned his portfolio. 

The Indian Army was not prepared or organized for a great 
war ; thus, when it had simultaneously to furnish expeditionar)' 
forces for France, Egypt, and East Africa, as well as for 
Mesopotamia, its resources both in men and material were soon 
exhausted. If Lord Hardinge is*to be blamed for the un- 
preparedness of India for waging war, we can only say that 
that blame must be shared by many others. 

It has been alleged that the advance on Bagdad was a 
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political mancEuvre, arranged by the politicians for political 
ends. No doubt in military matters the man on the spot is 
the best and safest judge, and the more things are left in his 
hands the better ; but in this instance the General in command, 
Sir John Nixon, was in favour of the advance, so that the 
Government was justified on military grounds in approving of 
it. Risks must be taken in war, and a General who runs no 
risks will not achieve great resiilts. General Nixon no doubt 
underestimated the strength of the forces opposed to him, and 
perhaps forgot to take into full account the fact that the opera- 
tions of the Turkish masses were thoroughly organized. 

The tactical operations were brilliantly carried out by 
General Townshend, who once more proved himself an able and 
skilful commander under most trying circumstances. His 
surrender with his gallant division, enforced by famine at Kut, 
was a great disa.ster, but it has been avenged by the subsequent 
conquest of Bagdad by General Sir Stanley Maude’s victorious 
army. 

The admitted shortcomings in the transport and in the 
medical arrangements seem to have been due to lack of funds 
rather than to lack of foresight. When there was a Madras 
Army its Commander-in-Chief had a seat in the Governor’s 
t'ouncil. The civilian members of the Council regarded the 
Presidency Army as an inconvenient encumbrance which 
absorbed funds which were urgently needed for more useful 
objects, such as education, sanitation, irrigation, etc. Not 
only was the Army Budget reduced to a minimum, but when 
any of the civil branches of the Administration had exceeded 
its limit of expenditure, the excess was often transferred to 
the Army accounts and shown as an item of military expen- 
diture. Successive Commanders-in-Chief tolerated this unfair 
procedure without protest, but w'hen Sir Neville Cliamberlain 
assumed command of the Madras Army, he at once put a stop 
to it . But for examples of parsimony in supplying the necessary 
needs of an army we need not go so far as India ; we may 
look nearer home. It is manifestly unfair to lay the faults of 
a system upon the shoulders of individuals. 
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It has been observed that the removal of the Headquarter 
Offices of the Bengal Army to Simla synchronized with the 
deterioration in the discipline of that army which culminated 
in the general Mutiny some twenty years later ; and in all 
probability the removal of the Headquarters Staff of the Army 
from any close contact with the troops was a serious evil^ 
for from a perusal of the records of that period it would appear 
that the Indian Government and the chief military authorities 
were (with the single exception of Sir Charles Napier) not 
sufficiently conversant with the real state of affairs in the 
Army. 

And now the chief defect in the system of Indian Army 
administration appears to be over-centralization. This 
probably arises from the natural desire of the officers of the 
Headquarters Staff at Simla to concentrate all the power and 
patronage of the army in their own hands. This tendency 
showed itself in the most flagrant manner in the old Bengal Army 
before the Mutiny had proved the rottenness of the system. 
In that army the Colonel of a regiment could not even promote 
a private to the rank of lance-noik (lance-corporal) without a 
reference to Simla. Maladministration, pure and simple, was 
the chief factor in bringing about the collapse of the old Bengal 
Army system in the great Mutiny of 1857. Up to that time 
and for fifty years afterwards there were three separate armies 
in India belonging to the three presidencies respectively of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, each with its own Commander- 
in-Chief and Headquarter Staffs, Army departments, arsenals,, 
ordnance factories, magazines, etc. Each army had its own 
separate Code of Regulations, and details of dress, armament, 
equipment, even of pay and allowances, varied in all three 
presidencies. The Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal Army 
was the titular Commander-in-Chief in India ; but he was only 
primus inter pares, and never interfered in the internal affairs 
of the other two armies. But after the reorganization which 
followed on the suppression of the Mutiny of the old Bengal 
Army, railways and telegraphs brought the three presidencies 
into closer communication, and the Commander-in-Chief in 
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India began gradually to usurp the prerogatives of the Chiefs 
of the two other armies. Rules and regulations were made 
in Simla and enforced on the armies of the minor presidencies, 
to which they were sometimes quite unsuited, the men of those 
armies being of different race and language to those of the 
Bengal Army. Almost the first step was the establishment 
of one uniform Code of Articles of War for all the three armies. 
The ordnance establishments of the three separate armies were 
merged in one Ordnance Department for the whole of India. 
Other departments followed suit. Then the presidency armies 
were abolished, and the three armies, formed into four army 
corps, the Bengal Army being divided into two. This was a 
good arrangement, as the Commander-in-Chief in India was 
relieved of the immediate command of any particular body of 
troops, and had only the four corps commanders to whom to 
transmit his orders : it is, in fact, the arrangement which 
prevails in the armies of all the European Powers. But the 
Simla Staff Officers could not rest till they had gathered up 
all the threads of Army administration into their own hands. 
The four army corps were finally amalgamated into one army 
with its headquarters at Simla. It is true that the Indian Army 
is nominally divided into a Northern and a Southern Command, 
but this arrangement is only a nominal one, and the Commands 
Headquarters are nothing but registering offices, their only 
practical effect being to delay the transaction of business 
between the Divisional Headquarters and the Army Head- 
quarters at Simla. The consequence is that the great 
Headquarters Staff in India is involved in a multiplicity of 
details and overburdened with much work which ought to be 
performed by the Corps Staffs. 

The luxuriant growth of red-tape which swaddled, and 
almost throttled, the old Bengal Army was swept away in the 
maelstrom of the great Munity, and was not regretted, for 
its pernicious effects had been amply demonstrated by the 
catastrophe. The new* Bengal Army was administered by 
rule of thumb, and Generals and Colonels were left a free hand 
in their own commands. But the old influences, apparently 
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inseparable from the existence of a regular standing army, 
soon reasserted themselves ; red-tape wriggled in at the office 
doors, and routine crept forth from its temporary hiding-place. 
The powers and privileges of the officers commanding troops 
were one by one withdrawn from them and transferred to the 
General Staff. The most trivial happenings were incontinently 
made matters of diffuse regulation. 

The following is an amusing instance of the deference of 
the official mind to a red-tape system. An order had been 
promulgated that all officers on leave in India were to furnish 
a life-certificate on the first of every month to the Presidency 
Paymaster. An officer on leave on the Nilgiri Hills had 
omitted this formality, and the Presidency Paymaster wrote 
to him reminding him of his omission. He accordingly 
furnished a certificate stating that he was alive on the ist of 
the current month of June. But the Paymaster wrote hack 
requesting him to forward certificates that he was alive on 
the I St of April and the ist of May. When the Payma.ster 
was rallied by his friends on his meticulous observance of 
regulation.s he defended his action by the plea that his office 
files would have been incomplete without the missing certifi- 
cates. To his official mind the completeness of his office files 
was the chief reason for the existence of his office. 
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OUR PROBLEM OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION’* 

By Dougi.as Jerkold 

The blessed word reconstruction has enjoyed such popularity of late that 
politi<'ians of all kinds have felt it tlu^ir duty to rush into the field with 
prtjposals for the destruction of the Constitution. Lord George Uamilton 
and Mr. Ilodgc, acting on the well-known principle; call everyone with 
whom they disagree politii'ian^; while apparently disclaiming the title 
for themselves. Mr. IJodge goes further; and, profiting by Ciirlyle’s 
example, is never more verbose tiian when decrying the value of words. 
To be fair to Lord George, in his R(‘miniscenceS; which are at once interest- 
ing and most amusing, he expres.sly includes himself; we need hardly say 
without reason, in the ('ategory of those whose gifts of speech carried them 
further than their abilities entitled them to go; but the value of his owm 
public .servic4\s are a sufficient rejoinder. Me gives as his deliberate opinion 
that powers of speech curry men to high olfice which they do not deserve ; 
and Mr. Modge hastily endorses his statement; and they both alike point 
to the soldier as a refresliing contrast to what ^Ir. Hodge sneeringly calls 
the wordster.’’ 

“ The soldier’s ( arecr is a truer test of chara< tcr, reliability, and courage ” 
than the poliii('al career. So Lord George Hamilton. This extraordinary 
prejudice against powers of speech is widespread, and more than anything 
else tends to shake the public confidence in Parliamentary government; 
yet one can safely say that behind the written and spoken word on the 
subject there in no solid or constructive criticism. One cannot speak of 
a ready tongue as one docs of a long nose — a long nose is a physical 
peculiarity, a ready tongue an intellectual asset. Why, in the nanie of 
heaven, do we want to be governed by men with unready tongues ? 
Why, in fact, is the tongue unjeady, except because the owner, doesn’t 

* “ In the Wake of the War. Parliament or Imperial Government ?” 
By Harold Hodge. (John Lane, 1917.) “ Parliamentary Reminiscences.” 
Lord George Hamilton. (John Murray, 1917*) 
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know what to say ? And the man who doesn't know what to say is the 
man who doesn't know what to think. 

The real prejudice against the talker is, of course, not because he can 
talk (as we see, that would be mere midsummer madness), but because of 
an alleged distinction between the talker and the man of action. This 
is based on a belief that a General fights while a Cabinet Minister makes 
speeches. This, in fact, is not the case. While the politicians talk> 
the soldiers write minutes. Both are alike men of action, in that they are 
getting things done tlirough their respective agents. The manual 
labourer and the private soldier alone act personally. 

Must this widespread prejudice be dismissed, then, as entirely baseless ? 
Not perhaps entirely. It originates, w'e believe, in the psychology of a 
large number of English public schoolmen, among whom the prejudice is 
most marked. Men feel strongly on certain points, hav'^e been brought 
up to accept certain political doctrines as axiomatic, and have not been 
educated to understand the why and wherefore of these doctrines. In 
other words, however dearly held, they are for them only opinions, not 
matters of reasoned belief. In Parliamentary debates and discussions 
in the Press such men find their dearest beliefs challenged and argued 
out of court by men with glib tongues. These men are not always right, 
but they know not only what they want but why they want it, and the 
“ plain blunt man ” is at a disadvantage. It goes without saying that 
the remedy for this is the political education of our governing class. 
What Mr. Jlodge apparently wants is a Government consisting entirely 
of men unable to express tliemselves, in order that other men, suffering 
from a similar disability, may not be put out of temper. We do not 
ourselves regard this as a serious contribution to political Sf ience. 

But then Mr. Hodge says there is no such thing as political science* 
We seem to have heard this sort of thing before. 

Lord George Hamilton, a critic of a very different stamp, has some 
more pertinent criticisms. He complains of the superficial knowledge of 
Ministers and of the neglect of Imperial concerns in the welter of domestic* 
party controversy, and he makes definite proposals: the reform of procedure, 
educational reform, universal military training, and the fixing of naval 
and military establishments by quinquennial Acts. For all these measures 
there is much to be said, but we doubt if they will affect the main issue- 
Nothing will ever make representative government popular with minori- 
ties, and Mr. Hodge and Lord George Hamilton are afraid of being in a 
minority. Few critics against our system can miss having a dig at party ; 
it is so easy. Lord George Hamilton follows the older and honest course 
of tarring his old political opponents with every recognised brand of 
controversial tar, and of this the charge of setting party before country 
is ever the most popular variety. Mr. Gladstone is a party politician, 
Lord Beaconsfield a prescient statesman. Perhaps so. But both alike 
depended on the presence of a Parliamentary majority, and all one can 
say against the system is that at times it returned A when it should have 
returned B, and vice versa* Any system of government will do that. 
The great thing to be said for our system was that somebody was always 
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pleased. We have heard of Governments which subsisted for several 
centuries^ to the intense displeasure of everyone. We fancy that Mr. 
Hodge’s Imperial junta, self-appointed and incapable of dismissal, would 
be one of these. He suggests that this junta should hold ofiice for ten 
years and be eligible for re-election, not by any constituencies, but by the 
Crown, acting on the advice of that inevitable non-party man about 
the Court who is always the hero in these little essays in Constitution- 
making. They are to govern by a referendum, but the Empire is to have 
no right of initiative. India would not be consulted, because it would 
be really difficult to make educated Indians understand what a referen- 
dum was !” So, poor dears, they could be safely trusted not to notice 
that they were not consulted. For this Imperial junta is to govern 

India, mark you, and control foreign and colonial policy, trade, tariffs, 
the army and the navy. Social reform would, ^however, be left to the 
English and colonial Parliaments — ^also municipal drainage, we have no 
doubt ! 

Mr. Hodge’s is altogether a book to be read; it would be unwise to miss 
a line of it. But political controversy vrould be easier if writers of such 
books would be even ordinarily honest with their readers. 

If they want to destroy popular government, and want an Executive 
responsible to no one, why not say so, instead of writing three hundred 
and fifty pages to prove that oligarchy is true democracy and tyranny 
the only tolerable form of liberty ? It would then be simpler for the old- 
fashioned believers in a Government which is responsible to the people 
to set to work to remove the many defects of our present system, which 
fails, as we had thought all the world knew, not because it is democratic 
but because it is not. 

Silence may be golden, but not in the House of Commons. Half a 
dozen independent speakers do more good in a month than a whole 
bench of strong silent men assuring the world that all is going well, and 
that it can trust the Government. Mr. Hodge’s attempt to attack 
the House of Commons for its verbosity is to make use of the silly pre- 
judice against education to create unpopularity for an institution which 
he disliked on other grounds. 

What he dislikes is the policy of what were before the war a majority 
of its members. So did we, as a matter of fact. But the remedy for 
that is not to shut up the House, but to ediicate the electorate. The days 
of autocracy are over, we can a.ssure Mr. Hodge, and nothing anyone can 
do or say will bring them back. 

In dealing with Mr. Hodge’s amazing theories we have hardly done 
justice to Lord George Hamilton. His account of his work at the India 
Office, the Education Office, and the Admiralty is in itself a sufficient 
answer to those who hold that Cabinet ministers do nothing but talk., 
His memories of Gladstone and ,Disreali are refreshing and amusing, if 
nakedly partisan, and his criticism of the fatal mistakes of Gladstone’s 
Government in 1880-1885 is interesting if painful reading. 
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NEW AND OLD GREECE 
By F. R. Scatcherd 

M. Venizelos is the least pedantic of men. He is not Ixiund down by 
any dogma elaborated by his predecessors ; but the Alpha and Omega 
of his faith . . , are an unreserved acceptance of the principles of 
morality, and a deep love for his (X)untry — a great love — a love encom- 
passing his country with ceaseless ('are, an affection vibrating with pas 
sion, not the affection of a child for its mother, but of a mother for her 
only child. These spiritual characteristics give, in most cases, the key 
to the understanding of the whole long series of his political a('tions, . . . 

'‘ Venizelos, once clearly convinced that there w^as no other hope, but 
that Greece was being carried headlong to (crtain disaster, had the 
courage, rising to his full political anci moral stature against the official 
power of the State, to resist in his own person the fatal drift of events.^’ — 
Alex. N. Diomedes, London^ February i6, 1917. 

The existence and honour of Greece have l>een saved by the swift 
action of M. Venizelos .'' — {From private letter^ dated Athens, June 
17, 1917, signed P. E. Drakoules- 

IV 

Great changes have been brought about in the internal affairs 
of Greece since the publication of the last article on that 
country in the Asiatic Review for May 15, 1917. 

The state in which Greece found herself before the raising 
of the blockade was one of extreme misery and of almost 
complete anarchy. The public services were reduced to 
chaotic confusion, and when M. Venizelos was once more 
summoned to Athens, the task (hat confronted him was one 
that might have well filled even his stout heart with despair. 

The returning Ex-Premier found his house in ruins, razed to 
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the ground by the fury of the antl-Vemzdians, and p^idii^ its 
rebuilding had perforce to take up his abode in the Hotel 
Grande-Bretagne, formerly given over to the notorious Baron 
von Schenck. 

Not only was his house in ruins, but so were all 
departments of national affairs, ecclesiastical and judicial as 
well as financial and political. But, as the Athens correspon- 
dent of *H *E<rtr€pta* put it, the man who was equal to the task 
was there to take it in hand, and was moreover capable of 
inspiring his helpers with his own optimistic zeal and ardent 
enthusiasm in the tremendous task of reconstruction which 
must be carried through ere Greece can recover all that has 
been lost during the last two fatal years of disorder and 
corruption, 

M. Jonnart, the High Commissioner of the Powers, had 
left Athens at the end of the first week in July, having 
successfully carried out the mission entrusted to him of persuad- 
ing King Constantine to acquiesce in the Allies’ demand for 
his abdication. His son Alexander reigns in his stead and 
M. Venizelos has returned to power. 

The High Commissioner has formed a good opinion of the 
young King, thinks he reasons well and has “ a clear idea of 
the r6Ie of a constitutional Sovereign.” 

When M. Jonnart, on the refusal of M. Zaimis to consider 
the question of convoking the Parliament of May 31 (1915), 
expressed his opinion that the obvious solution was the forma- 
tion of a Ministry under Venizelos, the King said : 

” I see that. I understand. I suppose it had better be 
formed as soon as possible. ’ ’ 

On the Tuesday following M. Jonnart gave the King the 
list of Ministers submitted by M. Venizelos. Looking it 
through, he said : 

“That’s settled. To-morrow at eleven will do,” and the 
new Ministry was sworn in at eleven that Wednesday morning. 

M. Jonnart explains the King’s first proclamation as a 
“good intention badly interpreted,” due to the emotion 


* Published in London. 
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occasioned by the ex-King’s followers, who had assembled 
around the palace. 

‘ ‘ Look at that, ’ ’ said Constantine . “I’ve consented to go , 
but see the attitude of the people.’’ 

It was thought that the best explanation of the situation 
would be afforded by a proclamation from the new King. This 
was hurriedly drawn up by M. Nigris, a Minister who happened 
to be in the palace, and he, in his agitation, thinking of the 
hero of the late Balkan wars rather than of the ex-King 
Constantine, made use of the latter’s favourite phrase, ‘ ‘ follow- 
ing in my father’s footsteps.’’ The young King in equal 
agitation signed and delivered the proclamation to the 
assembled crowd without having previously read it, a natural 
and human explanation of an untoward circumstance which 
should disarm all further criticism. 

V 

“ Will Greece at last actively participate in the war ?’’ is a 
question frequently put at the present moment. 

A partial answer is that non-official Greece has for many 
months past been rendering its full quota of service to the 
Allied cause. The soldiers of the National Movement have 
been sharing the fortunes of war side by side with the Allied 
troops at Salonica, and Grfeek workmen in their thousands 
have been long engaged in trench-digging and road-making 
in the Near Eastern war-zone. 

As to official Greece, it must not be expected that 
M. Venizelos will rush the country straightway into war. 
The Royalist regime has Ifeft Greece in ruins, and the work 
of national reconstruction must be his first care. 

The public services must be purified and reorganized ; 
especially must that be the case with the army. The elimina- 
tion of those officers conspicious for their devotion to the 
previous regime is an all-essential preliminary to the restora- 
tion of unity and discipline, and the munitions necessary 
for the equipment of an efficient army must be adequately 
replenished . 
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Patience must be exercised, both by the friends of Greece 
and by the Greeks themselves. 

Former adherents, short-sighted partisans, and even some 
of his true friends, have blamed M. Venizelos for what they 
deemed to be his tardy action. They have doubted his wisdom 
and questioned his judgment and foresight. Nevertheless, 
sooner or later, he has always been able to give valid reasons 
for his action or abstention from action on any given occasion. 

Having thrown in his lot with the Entente, M, Venizelos 
has scrupulously respected its wishes, even when those wishes 
cut straight through the interests of the movement, which had 
constituted him its leader. That movement mj^st not be ‘ ‘ anti- 
dynastic,” he was informed, so M. Venizelos restrained his 
followers from heading in the forbidden direction, with what 
difficulty those only who know the actual facts can fully realize. 
Harassed and hampered continually, he cheerfully pursued 
his way, doing everything that the thwarting restrictions 
permitted. Even when the Conference at Rome practically 
tied his hands by tending to limit the expansion of the 
national movement, he gracefully submitted and quietly 
prepared for the time when more freedom of action could be 
accorded. 

Matthew Arnold used to say that when one was up against 
a closed door, to which one had no key, and which was beyond 
one’s strength to force, it was the part of wisdom to wait until 
someone came by who could unlock it for you. 

The Greek Premier never wastes his energies storming a 
position which he is powerless to carry, but like the poet, 
while directing his attention to more profitable ends, he awaits 
the hour when circumstances shall conspire with him to achieve 
the desired result, and hitherto he has rarely waited in vain. 

One important effect of this wise waiting upon Fate or 
Providence is that when the real psychological moment does 
arrive, one finds oneself with unexhausted energies, full of the 
force and vigour requisite to cope with the situation effectually. 
Le Journal des Hellenes,* August 5, 1917, published an in- 

* Published in Paris. 
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terestii^ conversati<m with two Greeks who had just arrived 
in Paris, and two of the questions bear upon the above 
ob^rvations : 

‘ ‘ ‘ How long is it since you saw Mr. Venizelos ? ' 

“ ' It is just a week ago that we were talking with 
him.’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Does he regard the present situation with 
optimism ?’ 

“ ‘We have never seen him more optimistic. He is 
absolutely convinced of the triumph of the great idea for 
which he is contending.’ 

“ ‘ Is he^contemplating a general mobilization ?’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ When the preparations are complete the various 
classes will be called. There is not the least doubt but 
that Greece in a very short space of time will be able to 
put in the field an army of some hundred thousand 
combatants ’ {quelques ceniaines de mille de con%- 
battants).” 

Many of the criticisms levelled against M. Venizelos by 
those who have nevertheless remained his sincere friends are 
due to the fact that these friends, lacking their leader's patient 
foresight, frequently mistake some particular moment of time 
for the true psychological one, and thus become impatient, 
even indignant, with their leader’s presumed inactivity. 

It goes without saying that a statesman cannot always take 
even his friends into his full confidence. But he is apt (as we 
all are) to endow others with his own attributes and knowledge. 
Thus he may forget that the public is deprived of the possession 
of facts that would enable it to guage a given situation 
accurately ; so he turns from its reiterated “Why ? Why 
and like an irritated parent attributes to wilful perversity what 
is more often only a pathetic groping after light and under- 
standing. 

The intentions of M . Venizelos with regard to the participa- 
tion of Greece in the war are most clearly stated by the writer 
of a letter received from Athens, dated July 7, 1917- 
writer says : 
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“ It is a great comfort to think that Gr^e is now at 
war with Germany, but I shall not be entirely satisfied 
until I see 300,000 Greek soldiers side by side with the 
Entente troops. 

* # # * # 

' ‘ Some recent statements of Venizelos greatly pleased 
me. I recognized in them the true note ... the 
language of the real Venizelos which I had expected from 
him two years ago and after. He said : 

“ ‘ I am not going to mobilize at once. Before I do 
so all military stores must be well replenished and also the 
country must desire mobilization. It may take three or 
four months before these desiderata are realized. I will 
then order mobilization, and if the country refuses to 
obey I will take up my hat and go.’ ” (From private 
letter signed P. E. Drakoules.) 

VI 

It would not be wise, even were it possible, for M. Venizelos 
to embark upon war with opposition in the Chamber and lack 
of enthusiasm in the country. He is certain to meet with some 
opposition, as there must be a division of opinion between the 
old and the new politicians. If events in Europe uphold the 
position of those deputies who oppose the entry of Greece into 
the war, the opposition will be proportionately strengthened. 
But the Greeks are par excellence practical idealists. They 
accept an fait accompli with almost fatalistic acquiescence, 
and with Thucydides, “judge everything by the outcome.’’ 

The new King took the oath with all due formality and 
ceremony on the 4th of this month,, and signed ‘ ‘ the kingly 
covenant with a pen presented by M. Venizelos.’’ 

The speech from the throne contained, among other, the 
following notable utterances : 

“ The conditions upon which the transmission of the 
royal power was effected have clearly shown the path to 
be followed in the future. They rendered necessary the 
appeal to the national sovreignity so as to revise and 
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consolidate at the same time as the throne a form of 
government established on a basis demanded by the 
popular will. 

“My Government, faithful to national tradition, has 
already given its foreign policy the orientation approved 
by the people at the elections of May 31, 1915, and 
ratified by the Chamber. 

# * # * # 

‘ ‘ The heroism and self-sacrifice of the troops at the 
front are a most happy augury for the ultimate fate of 
united Greece, fqr they are evidences of the fine pride and 
gallantry of the Hellenic Army.” 

The King was loudly cheered and the proceedings terminated 
without incident, save that a protest was laid before the 
assembly by two Republican deputies. 

As to the future of Greece, one may quote the words of 
M. Jonnart, who said : “ That may well be left in the hands 
of M. Venizelos. For,” added he, “ in all my long career as 
a parliamentarian, I have met no statesman of more vivid fore- 
sight, or with a surer grip of the essentials of a country’s 
progress and Europe can be glad with M. Jonnart that the 
general councils of the Allies will benefit by his presence at 
their conferences. 


(To he continued.) 
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OBITUARY NOTKS 

SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

In Sir George Birdwood the world has lost the greatest authority of modern 
times on India. As pointed out by Dr. Pollen in his review of Sir George’s 
book “Sva”: “The Birdwoods have always been faithful servants of 
the State and true friends of India. Sir George’s father — the late General 
Christopher Birdwood — held high command in India, and it will be long 
before the people of the Western Presidency can ever forget the gracious 
memory of Herbert Birdwood (Sir George’s younger brother), the well- 
known and well-beloved Judge of the High Court of Bombay, and father 
of General Sir William Riddell Birdwood (Kitchener’s right-hand man).” 

Sir George himself was born at Belgaum in the Southern Mahratta 
country, on December 8, 1832. Belgaum means “ Bamboo Town,” so 
Sir George always regarded the Bamboo as his own “Tree of Life”; 
and the Ghat-praba (a tributary of the Kistna, near Belgaum) as his own 
“ River of Life,” although one may venture to surmise that the ready wit 
that welled up in him had almost certainly had an Hibernian-Batavian 
source, so delightfully Irish and Dutch were the alternate lights and 
shades. It might further be suggested that Sir George’s “ Tree of Life ” 
had some affinity with the sugar-cane, which “ has never yet been beet.” 
Be that as it may, Sir George knew his Maharashtra well — its trees and 
streams and mountains and vales — and “ the very heart of heart ” of its 
people — ^the Scotch of India. In “ The Mahratta Plough ” he paid glowing 
tributes to the beauty of the land and the leading characteristics of its 
inhabitants. 

But not only did Sir George know his Mahratta well, he knew also the 
Rajput, and faithfully has he told the tale of the Rajput's daring and 
virility, and shown how closely the redemption of Rajputana, as “ a brand 
plucked from the burning,” was associated with the ever-revered name of 
Colonel James Tod. He pointed out that, like the innumerable English 
youths “ steeped in honour and discipline,” who yearly yield up their lives 
in our Army and Navy as a last sacrifice to patriotism, the Rajputs, too , 
seek no reward for their daring. Their one desire is to experience “ that 
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stern joy which warriors feel in foemen worthy of their steel,” in fighting 
for their hearths and homes. 

An interesting light is thrown on Sir George’s political views by the 
following quotation from the ” Sva ” ; 

“ Were I responsible for the Government of India,” says Sir George, 
“ I would at once place the Educational Department wholly in the hands 
of duly qualified Hindus, Muslims, and Parsees; the Judicial Department, 
three-fourths in their hands; and I would freely admit the Rajputs and 
members of other ruling classes and warrior castes into the higher commis- 
sions of the Imperial British Army up to one- third of officers required; 
and above all else, I would insist on developing, without let or stint, the 
illimitable reproductive resources of the country pari passu with the 
European education of the people.” 

From the same book we glean his views on the Great War, where Sir 
George hits the Hottentot-Hun heavily, and shows how false the Germans 
have proved to Aryan traditions “ under the infection of psychical frenzy,” 
and how they must now pay the penalty of their perfidy in the case of 
this fateful war, ” stamped with the authentic and imperishable brand of 
‘ Made in Germany ’ 

” By God and man dishonoured. 

By Death and Life made vain. 

Know ye the old Barbarian, 

The Barbarian come again.” 

But, as Mr. Lloyd George strikingly insists, never must the Barbarian 
come again. Never again / And we can have no “ Made-in-Germany ” 
Peace. It must be a real and lasting Peace — made once and for all. 

Sir George Birdwood had attained the age of Peaceful Hindu Sainthood 
before he passed away in full possession of his faculties 1 And as has been 
well said : “In him an attractive and original personality has passed away. 
Among Anglo-Indians Sir George Birdwood had long occupied a unique 
place, even apart from his position as an authority on all matters pertaining 
to Indian art, mythology, literature, and history, on account of his intense 
sympathy with the people of India and a personal influence over them. 
Both at Bombay and at the India Office he originated many developments 
in the economic resources of India, which, though identified with other 
names, but for him would never have attained success. He was one of the 
makers of New Bombay, and hf left an imperishable impress on the city, 
where his birthday was annually observed with rejoicing and his bust in 
the University Senate Hall regarded as a shrine.” 

J- P- 


DEATH OF MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI 
{Resolution passed at a Council Meeting of the East India Association.) 

” This Council has heard with deep regaet of the death of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji — the venerable Founder of the East India Association (and its 
oldest Member), and desires to convey to his family its sincere sympathy 
and condolences. 

“ From first to last Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was distinguished by un- 
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swerving loyalty to the Throne^ by earnest devotion to the public interests 
and the welfare of India, by honesty of purpose, and by blameless 
integrity of life and character. 

More than half a century ago he opened the Proceedings of this Associa- 
tion with a loyal and temperate address on ‘England’s Duties to India 
and in what may be regarded as his last public utterance, delivered 
immediately on the outbreak of the present war, he strongly urged his 
fellow-countrymen to support to the best of their ability and power ‘ the 
British People in their glorious struggle for Justice, Liberty, Honour, and 
True Human Greatness and Happiness ’ ; and he declared that ‘ until 
the victorious end of this great struggle, no other thought than that of 
supporting whole-heartedly the British Nation should enter into the mind 
of India.’ 

“ The services which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has from time to time 
rendered this Association have been recorded in its Proceedings, and will 
be always gratefully remembered .” — True Extract, 

J. POLLEK, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointments 
of Mr. James Herbert Bakewell, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Mr. William Watkin Phillips, Indian Civil Service, to be 
Puisne Judges of the Madras High Court. The appointments 
have been made to fill vacancies created by an increase in the 
permanent strength of the Court from eight to ten Judges. 


Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 
ment, dated July 17, 1917. — Rainfall has been scanty in Sind, 
Rajputana, Gujarat, Central India (west), Bombay Deccan, 
Mysore and Malabar ; fair in Bay Islands, Lower Burma, 
Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, United Provinces (west), Punjab (ea.st 
and north), Baluchistan, Central India (east), Berar, Centra! 
Provinces, Konkan, and Madras (south-east) ; in excess in 
United Provinces (east), Punjab (south-west), Central 
Provinces (east), Hyderabad (north), and Madras Coast 
(n<Mth) ; normal elsewhere. Prospects are nearly normal. 


Telegram from Viceroy. Revenue Department, dated 
July 24, 1917. — Rainfall has been scanty in Chota Nagpur, 
Punjab (south-west), North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, Sind, Rajputana (west), Gujarat, and Bombay 
Deccan; fair in Upper Burma, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, 
Central Provinces (east), Madras (south-east), and Madras 
Deccan ; normal in Lower Burma, United Provinces, Punjab 
(east and north), Berar, Mysore and Madras coast (north) : 
in excess elsewhere.. Prospects are normal. 
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Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue Department, dated 
^uly 31. 19*7 {received at India Office ii p.m.). Rainfall 
has been scanty in Punjab (south-west), North-West Frontier 
province, Baluchistan, Sind, Gujarat, and Madras Deccan ; 
fair in Bay Islands, Kashmir, Rajputana (west). Central India 
West, Berar, Central Provinces, Konkan, Bombay Deccan, 
and Mysore ; normal in Upper Burma, Assam, Rajputaiw 
(east), Hyderabad, Malabar, and Madras (south-east) ; in 
excess elsewhere. Prospects are nearly normal. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Mr. H. Le Mesurier, c.s.i., C.i.e., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, in succession to Sir E. V. Levinge, K.c.i.E., c.s.i., 
who will vacate office on November i next. 
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From the Russian of Dimitrie Sergeyevich Moozhkovskjr^- 
(Word for word Translation.) 

Once more, as on Creation’s day, 

Calm is the blue of Heaven . . . 

As if on earth no Pain held sway, 

No soul with sin were riven. 

I need no love — ^no glory crave — 

Mid hush of fields at dawn 
I breathe but as these grasses wave. 

Of days gone by — of days unborn — 

I take no heed — I reck not aught — 

I only feel, as erst of yore, 

What joy it is — to have no thought ! 

What bliss — to yearn no more ! 

J. Pollen. 


KITCHENER’S COUNTRY 

The hero sleeps beneath the northern wave, 

What message thunders from his sea-girt grave ? 

O mighty Mother, the great sons ye bore 
Have shown you what they deem worth dying for — 
England 1 By all their stubborn battles fought 
May God forbid that they should die for naught. 
Britannia, be thyself with all thy powers 
The great memorial to these men of ours. 

So when the Allies’ triumph shall betide 
Thou with thy sons and daughters shall abide 
To see New Heaven unfurling overhead, 

To hear New Earth uprising from the dead, 

To feel New Fellowship attune the twain, 

And intermingle Earth and Heaven again. 

K. F. Stuart. 
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THE NEAR EAST 

Turkey and the War, By Vladimir Jabotinsky. {Fisher Unwin, Ltd.) 

Price ss. net. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer there are even now many well- 
informed members of the British Public who still fail to realize the funda- 
mental reasons for which Germany provoked this war and the true reasons 
for which she is fighting. Since the accession of the present Emperor to 
the throne, that monarch has left no stone unturned to prepare the way 
for the great Germanic drive towards the East. For years prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities the secret hand of Berlin, acting through the mouth- 
piece of Vienna and screening his objects behind a nominally Balkan Policy, 
has really been working for the establishment of world power extending 
from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf — power to be realized not by domination 
in the Balkan Peninsula, but by converting the Balkan States into a 
corridor towards the goal, the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. 

It is this lack of understanding, and this impossibility of realizing that 
the enemy is prepared to make sacrifices in the West provided he can 
protect his after-the-war trade, and provided he can maintain a predominant 
position in the East, which make any volume dealing with Turkey in and 
after the war of the utmost utility. To ds the value of the book at present 
under review is still more enhanced b}' the fact that it is written not by an 
Englishman, who must of necessity look at things through British spectacles, 
but by an author who really knows the Turks, and who has eyes to see 
and ears to hear things in a manner which is seldom attained by any 
foreigner who visits the Ottoman Empire. 

M, Jabotinsky has divided his volume into four parts — '‘.The Aim of 
this War,'' “ The Inner State- of Turkey," “ Controversial Points of the 
Partition Scheme," and “ The Main Front." In the first the author 
provides his readers with an able and far-seeing summary of the cause 
of the present conflagration— a conflagration which, he says, owes its 
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birth directly and beyond doubt to the problem of the Near and Middle 
East.’^ This being his idea, M- Jabotinsky develops it, and shows that 
“ Austria sent the ultimatum to Serbia because she wanted to get nearer 
to the Turkish heritage in Asia Minor; and that Germany backed up 
Austria not because she was her only reliable Ally, but because of the 
‘ battle-cry : Berlin — Baghdad/ In other words, the real cause of the Russo- 
German conflict was the problem of the future domination of Asia Minor/' 

Under the title, “ The Inner State of Turkey/' the author lays before 
us a masterly summary of the manner in and the reasons for which the 
Young Turkish Revolution was brought about, and a number of reasons 
for which the new state of things in the Ottoman Empire was as bad as, 
if not worse than, that which existed during the reign of Abdul Hamid* 
To one who knows the men who have been the makers of recent Turkish 
history, and to one who has actually been among them during the develop- 
ment of all-important events, this section of the volume is of especial 
interest, not so much because it provides any new information as because 
it balances up and weighs the value of facts in a manner which proves a 
true understanding of the mentality of the Oriental. Thus to take only 
one case, instead of accepting the common theory that various Turks, 
whose names have wrongly become bywords as those of men who con- 
trolled the destiny of the Empire, M. Jabotinsky takes, as an example of 
the spirit which permeated the average young Turk, Dr. Nazim — “ the 
soul and the gist of the Committee of * Union and Progress/ " In the 
opinion of the present writer, who knows this former student of medicine 
in Paris, and who has had several most charming conversations with him, 
the author is right in saying that, ‘‘ by his strong will, by his cold fanati- 
cism, and by his unbending one-sidedness," this man “ influenced all the 
policy of the young Turkish Headquarters between 1909 and 1912." 

It is impossible here to follow our Russian journalist in detail into what 
he says upon “ Controversial Points of the Partition Scheme." Some of 
these points, such as the future of Constantinople and of the Straits, 
which are interdependent, have been considerably modified by the Russian 
Revolution, which obviously took place after the volume had gone to press. 
Others concerning the futures of Syria and of Palestine and the Arab 
aspirations are so delicate and so complicated that the reader must form 
his opinion of them by turning to the book itself. In a chapter entitled 
** The German Claim," too, the<student of Near Eastern affairs will find 
himself provided with a very able treatise upon what may be the position 
of that Power in Turkey after the war, as also upon the future conditions 
which may prevail in what is now the Ottoman Empire. 

Under the heading The Main Front," the reader is furnished with 
a number of observations upon the meaning of sound strategy, and with 
some of the reasons which make Turkey, in the opinion of the author, the 
main theatre of this war/' Indeed, as the whole book is worthy of the most 
careful perusal and reperusal, it seems a pity that its contents are spread 
over 264 largely printed pages, instead of having been compressed into 
a volume less bulky, which, with advantage, might have been published at 
a more moderate price than 55. H. C. W. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

GLiMapSBS QF Inner Russia. By Gustav Genrychovitch, Baron Taubc. 

{Simfkin^ Marshall), Price is. 

We have derived especial pleasure from the perusal of these eight tales 
of Russian life. They are more modern than most collections of the kind 
that we have seen, and introduce figures which could only have come into 
existence within the last ten years. The reader will certainly derive a 
shrewd idea of the forces which have been at work in mighty Russia, and 
will understand the ferment which was inevitably lx)und to occur with 
such ingredients. The first, '' Triffon the Postboy,^’ is an uncanny 
narrative of a naretshny (river sprite) seen by the gallant postboy, though 
not by anyone else, and provides focxl for medical and psychological 
speculation. 'I'he captain in the second story ijiows that it is impossible 
for Russians to retaliate on their enemies by means of burning acids, 
slaying of w^ounded, and fire torture. 

A people with whom the worst of the criminals becomes the 
unfortunate one as soon as shackled and manacled, and then is an 
object; of commiseration — such people c'ajrinot become guilty of 
cruelties and jeer at the sick and helpless ; and the Germans and 
Austrians can be reassured: there will be no atrcx:ities awaiting 
them on the part of the Russian soldiers.^^ 

A good account of a battle in the present conflict is given — ‘‘The 
NcK'turne of I^Miigorcnl. The most interesting, and the longest, is 
“ The Social Reformer/* in wiiic h the specailations young students have 
indulged in for some years are well indicated. The courage of the late 
Mr. Stolypin in facing a mob is mentioned. “ You can kill me if you 
choose, but hear me you must. The jugglery over passports and 
frontier regulations is mnusingly illustrated in “A Student's Love 
Affair/' The hero of the last story, Anton Pozorkin, the worthy Minsk 
agriculturist, de.serve.s all respec't, and is wanted in every country. “ May 
his tribe increase I" as with Abou ben Adhem. It is curious that a love 
( ontreiemps .should have set this good man on the search, practically and 
theoretically, for improved methods of cultivation, sow'ing and pruning 
by day and reading up treatises at night. He is delightfully happy in 
this work, besides benefiting his pocket and instructing his neighbours. 
Even thc^ Count and Countess, little more than scx'ial butterflies, are con- 
verted by Anton's example, and, as she* says, “we have to live with 
the times, and we are expec'ted to l>e highly democratic nowadays." These 
words conclude the hook. 

Baron Taube helps the reader with transliteration and explimation of 
Russian names, but wc avouIcJ demur to some renderings. The herp of 
C»ontsharov's novel may not be recognized at once in the phrase a la 
Ahlamoff. This neglected and important study has not long been trans> 
lated l)y Mr. C. J. Hogarth, who w^rites the closer form “ Oblomov." 
Some critics see in this figure nearly all prominent Russians, as well as 
heroes of fiction like Pushkin's “ Oniegin," Lermontov's Petchorin," 
and Turgeniev's “ Bazarov," whom these critics call “ superfluous men." 

We wish this little lxx>k every success. 

VOL. XII. . Q 
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The Emigeant: By L. F. Dostoieffskaya, with an introduction by 
Stephen Graham. Translated by Vera Margolies. {Constable and 
Co.) London. Price, ss- net. 

I confess that I have always been partial to all that our great Dos- 
toievski has written, and it is only natural that his daughter, as is shown 
in the present volume, has inherited some of his great attraction. 

The story is a study of the mental struggles of a Russian woman who, 
in a dt of depression, leaves her native country, after the Japanese War, 
to live abroad. In Rome she is on, the point of relinquishing her 
Orthodoxy and being drawn into Roman Catholicism, when she is rescued 
by a Russian nobleman who falls in love with her and proposes mar- 
riage. But man is faithless sometimes, and she, perhaps, “ to give 
repentance to her lover and wring his bosom,” committed suicide. 

But if the end takes at somewhat unexpected turn, the whole is never- 
theless am entrancing study of the propaganda spirit so characteristic 
among the Romam Catholics and so painfully lacking aunongst the Greek 
Orthodox. 

The excellent translation of this book reminds me involuntarily of the 
distinguished interpreter of Turgeniev, Mr. W. Rolleston, whose 
works should be read even now, as he has introduced to English readers 
that famous work, ‘‘ Fathers amd Sons,” where Nihilism is so well per- 
sonified in Basaroff. Had Nihilism been suppressed in Russia (whether 
such a step was feasible or not is a different question) the present political 
chaos could not have taken place. The Nihilist movement only indicated 
the hatred for religious principles and religious teaching which manifest 
themselves so often now in Russia. Miss Dostoievski’s novel, “ The 
Emigrant,” only represents a young woman who does not realize the 
gravity of giving up her own Church, which she seems to have studied 
very little, and accepting the Roman Catholic faith, which she also knows 
very superficially, and which captivates her more by its exterior grandeur 
than by anything else. Of course, nobotly can have a true idea of Rii.s- 
sian literature unless he studies our great Russian classics, poets like 
Pushkin, Lermontoff, Tutchev, Horaniakoff, and others, for the l)eaii- 
tiful translation of w'hich we must be grateful to Dr. Pollen. Peoph" 
must not forget that the study of Russian literature in our days is of very 
great importance, and we must duly appreciate all those who have ton 
tributed to that study. Miss*^ Margolies’ excellent book forms a part of 
Stephen Graham’s interesting collection for those who want to study not 
only the classics, but also the modern writers. 

Olga Novikoff. 


INDIA 

Indian Mobal Instruction and Caste Problems : Solution. By 
A. H. Benton, I.C.S. (retired). {Longmans, Green and Co., 39. 
Paternoster Row, Londem.) 1917. 

The argument raised in this book is one which, even in the midst of 
this greatest of wars, ought to arrest the immediate attention of the 
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Viceroy of India, Lord Cliielmsford, and his Educatumal Miniiter, 
Sir C. Sankaran Nair. It calls for an important reform in our educa- 
tional system in India, for a reasonable change in our attitude towards 
the religions of the land, and it presses home the great truth that the 
Indian is not only an intellectual and a social, but also a religious being. 

The Indian realizes more clearly than his brother of the West that 
he has been created to worship the Author of his being, his Creator. He 
thus needs not only an intellectual and a social, but also, in a very marked 
degree, a religious training. In his case at any rate ethical instruction 
without the aid of religion is imi>ossible, and, seeing that there exist so 
many religions in India, it follows that some system must be devised 
whereby ethical instruction in con.sonance with the various religions of 
the pupils may be imparted. 

Mr, Benton suggests such a sy.stem ! He realizes that the himie is the 
primal Church, that education really begins there, and that all outside 
instruction is merely supplementary. Thus, ethical training, to be 
effective, must accord with the religion of the home ; for ‘ ‘ moral teach- 
ing without religious sanctions has in India been found inefficacious.” 

Pupils must therefore be separated in order that ethical instruction, in 
accordance with the religions of each, may be imparted by agencies 
entirely independent of but working in close concert with the secular 
system. In order that this may be acctanplished the State must boldly 
abandon its ill-defined policy of neutrality (which in practice has often 
proved non-neutral, and which has been constantly violated in the Depart- 
ment of Education) and adopt the broader and nobler system of ” mutual 
religious toleration,” the most glorious bocm the English race has suc- 
ceeded in bestowing on humanity. 

Such a system would appeal much more forcibly to the peoples of 
India than the indifference implied in the neutrality policy, for Indians 
are by no means lacking in amenability to mental culture. On the con- 
trary, they are, as Mr. Benton points out, ‘‘ kindly, docile, alert, keen- 
spirited, and, high and low, one of the best-mannered people in the 
world,” and they offer a very promising field for right spiritual treatment. 
Under British rule no such treatment has ever l)een accorded, and no 
attempt to afford facilities for such treatment has ever been made by the 
British Government ! In the Court of Directors Despatch of 1854 (the 
Magna Charta of Indian Education) not* only is religious instru<-tion in 
Government Schools and Colleges prohibited, l»ut no provision is made 
for ethical training of any kind anywhere. It seems to have been assumed 
that to insure moral progress, improvement of the intellect alone was 
quite sufficient. 

Macaulay declared that ” complete neutrality in matters of religion 
ought to be sacredly preserved,” but at the same time he thought it 
proper for the Government, under the badge of neutrality, to initiate 
operations which he firmly believed would uproot the Hindu religion 
among the respectable classes in thirty years. Writing to his father 
from Calcutta on October 12, 1836, he says ; ” It is my firm belief that 
if our plans of education are folldwed up there will not be a single 
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idolaioT among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty years hence ; 
and this will be effected without any effort to proselytize, merely by the 
natural operation of knowledge and reflection. I heartily rejoice in the 
prospect. ’ ’ 

The Rev. Alexander Duff (who was sent out to Calcutta as a Mis* 
sionary by the Church of Scotland in 1830), on the other hand, held the 
view that if in India the people were given knowledge without religion, 
“ all who received the Govenunent education would become infidels and 
anarchists. ” 

Both prophets happily turned out to be wrong ; and Mr. Benton holds 
that the reason why they were wrong is that they could form no idea of 
the resistance to change offered by the caste system ; a system which had ‘ ‘a 
primeval foundation quite independent of religion,” but which the Hindu 
Priesthood approved and -embraced as if it had been a creation of their 
own, whicli it certainly was not. Mr. Benton shows that the caste system 
is as old as agriculture, and was designed for the adjustment of sexual 
relations. Under the caste system the Hindu community (more than 
two-thirds of the whole population) is divided into sections which are 
precluded by rules prescril^ed by themselves from all .sot'ial intercourse 
with each other or with outsiders. I'he meml)crs of these .sections may 
not eat, drink, smoke, or intermarry with any person outside the section 
to which they themselves belong. This is the caste sy.stem, and Mr. 
Benton proposes to use this system to the largest po.ssible extent for ethical 
purposes by engaging the services of the caste authorities. The system is 
regarded very generally and by all Hindu.s as a purely religious institution, 
but Mr. Benton proposes to utilise ca.ste associations in ethical education, 
for “caste rules generally pay fair regard to good morabs, and are specially 
designed to promote morality.” For this and for many other reasons it 
would appear advisable not to sanction any measures for moral instruc 
tion without careful consideration of their tearing on ca-ste or without 
consultation with the ca.ste authorities. Mutual toleration in religious 
matters has always been the practice in India, .so far as Hindus arc nm 
cerned. The author therefore trusts that the scheme he propose.s may be 
found practicable, and he believes that it might greatly improved by 
deeper spiritual insight and the opportunity of nearer and closer co-opera- 
tion with the leaders of the Indian caste r;ommunities whose young people 
are to be provided with an outfit for the journey of life. As has been 
well .said, “ in the training of the young in India under Hindu control 
no rigid line has ever existed between secular culture and religion ; they 
are one and indivisible. From birth to death religion permeates every 
moment of existence in Hindu life.” 

What Mr. Benton proposes to do is to utilize caste administration for 
s^ular training, just as it has been utilized in the past by the Priesthood 
for religious purposes; textbooks for u.se in all schools, primary and 
secondary, ^d for colleges, being compiled by committees of the various 
religious communities appointed for the purpose. 


J. Pollen. 
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BIOGRAPHIES 

A Soldier's Memoirs in Peace and War. By Major-General Young- 
husband. {Herbert Jenkins^ Ltd.^ Arundel Place, Haymarket, 
London. 1917) 

The volume before us might perhaps be described as a rally " or 
r 6 sum^ of disjointed memories, as brilliant but as confused an irregular 
cavalry charge ! But, though touch is sometimes lost, excellent head- 
way is made. It is full of good stories and interesting experiences, and 
the Author has some amusing things to tell of the famous men and 
women he has met. But the centra! point brought out is that these famous 
men and women have all met him. It is true that the constant use of 

I " has been skilfully skirted, but me," or its equivalent, constantly 
crops up and, although the work does not pretend to be an autobiography, 
still, most of the tale is told about the First Person acdisative. 

Thus, King Edward, sitting teside him at Sandringham, notices the 
absence of one of his many medals ; the Prince of Wales rec'ognizes him 
amongst a crowd assembled at a railway station (although he was ‘'not 
seven feet high nor seven feet round the waist "), and the Prince draws 
the attention of the Princess to his presence; Lord Roberts, “ wearing a 
top hat," although he had not seen him for seven years, detects him look- 
ing into a London shop -window, and Lord Kitchener cleaves his \vay 
through a Ducal crush at Wclbeck, and, while everyone looks on, grasps 
his hand and " buries the hatchet." 

It appears Kitchener never liked him " probably because he did not 
sec eye to eye with him in India, and Kitchener could not tolerate anyone 
<lisagreeing with him," 

Comparing Roberts with Kitchener, the Author says : " Both were born 
British, but one <levelope(l into the highest type of English gentleman, 
the other ac<^)uired more Teutonic cljaractcristics. Tt would therefore be 
somewhat dilhcuit for an ' honest ' admirer of Lord Roberts to be an 
equally honest admirer of Lord Kitchener." 

In Manilla and the Philippines Admiral Dewey, and in America the 
Roosevelts, could not make too much of him, but he really can't remember 
whether at Clifton he kicked Sir Douglas Haig as his fag or not. 

But, apropos of this forgetfulness, he recalls "rather a shocking 
affair " that occurred at Umballa a year*or so l>efore the Boer War, and 
he devotes three pages to the tale. 

Now, the story of the silly Sandhurst duel with which the book opens, 
and the somewhat tcdiou.s details of other " light adventures," may be 
excused ; but it is hardly possible to imagine anything lAore utterly futile 
than the account of this so-called " shocking affair " at Umballa 1 * The 
tale is all about an outgoing General's silly wife, who refused to vacate 
the GeneraFs house or part wo'th the General's flagstaff in response to the 
entreaties and ejecting manoeuvTes of a still more silly incoming General 
and his wife ; and the only shocking thing alx>ut the whole affair is that 
such a story should be perpetuated in print. The impression produced 
by this and other similar stories in this book is one of wonder at the small 
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amount of wit with which the World— especially the Military World— 
is ruled. 

Still, when it comes to tell of fighting in the Kbyber Pass, and good 
work dm6 in Burmah, adventures in the Boejr War, and how Frontier 
officers carry their lives in their hands, the book makes stirring reading ; 
and the particulars it gives of “ mess aistcras " and of “ some few 
Victoria Cro^s ” are certainly interesting. 

But when, again, the Cavalry Officer deals with the India problem, 
paternal government, and law and lawyers, he gives full rein to his con- 
tempt for the Indian Intellectuals and Babudom in particular. 

He speaks of the unsuccessful Indian lawyers as “ poisonous polluters 
of the political atmosphere,” and he ridicules a poor Babu as one of 
those * ‘ people who for some years appear to have seriously shaken the 
nerves of the Government of India.” 

At the same time, he admits that some Indians have many great 
and lovable qualities’’; he pays a glowing tribute to Sir Pertab Singh, 
and gives instances of the devotion of native officers and others to the 
Younghusband family. 

Thus though from his own personal experience he comes to the very 
definite but quite unsupported conclusion that the Indian cannot govern 
himself even in small local affairs,” yet he has no doubt that ” when 
India is ripe for self-government, then, in accordance with her precedents 
and history England will gladly lay down the burden of government and 
launch another enlightened nation to sail the seas alone.” 

j. p. 


A General’s Letters to his Son. By ” X. Y, Z.,” with a Preface by 
Genera] Sir H. L. Smith- Dorrion. {Cassell and Company, Ltd.) 
Price, IS. net. 

In referring to these excellent letters, General Smilh-Dorrien says with 
much truth that they ” give all necessary information, and if yoiui^ 
officers will only study them carefully and shape their conduct acec^rd 
ingly, they need have no fear of proving unworthy of His Majesty's 
commission.” The author is a General with matured and disciplined 
experience, who has considerable spiritual insight and grasp of under- 
standing. In his third letter he telLs his son to be .sensible and content 
to take together the rough and ’Smooth, the bitter and sweet. He knc/\vs 
that these thing.s make the man and the athlete. Beaumarchais bean- 
tifully says in bis ” Memoirs ” : ” The variety of pains and plcasurt s, 
of fears and hopes, is the freshening breeze that fills the sails of the 
vessel and sendi^it gaily on its track.” I heard a man say once that he 
had had great trials, and with the bles.sing of heaven he hoped to have 
some more of them. It was a lx)Id expression, perhaps overbold, but 
still he saw into the kernel of this mystery and problem of reverse and 
misfortune.. The whole story of success in war consists in the capacity 
of men being knocked down and picking themselves up afterwards. 

I like the moral of these letters, for they remind me of that famous 
seventh ^xx)k of Thucydides, whic'h Dr. Arnold loved so miu*h, which 
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showed how the invaded became the invaders and the Athenians were 
overcome on their own element. This is the way in which the Romans 
obtained the supremacy of the world. Englishmen have never known when 
they have been beaten. The great merit of Stanley was that he never 
knew himself conquered ; as often as he was knocked down he picked 
himself up again. Those fights, day and night, with .some thirty tribes 
of savages, and worse fights with some thirty raging whirlpools of 
waters, are fine examples of indomitable pluck. But in the whole history 
of human activity, in every department in life, wherever there is true 
vitality the knock-down is rather disciplinary and restorative than any 
absolute defeat. 

Oliver Bainbridge. 


DUBLIN PAST AND PRESENT 

Reminiscences of Sir Charles A. Cameron, c.r. Illustrated. 

Dublin: Hodges^ d*iggis and Ltd, (publishers to the University) ; 

London : Simpkin^ Marshall and Gp., Ltd, 

As the record of a period fast vanishing, these Reminiscences, first 
published in 1913, are of decided historical value. Simple and direct, 
they throw a vivid light upon the life and society of Dublin during the 
past century. 

Charles Alexander Cameron was born in Dublin in the year 1830, and 
is the only surviving son of Ewen Cameron, who “served with distinction 
in the Peninsular War and in the expedition to the United States in 1812, 
and was severely wounded eight times,’' 

Sir Charles was intended for the army, but, after the death of his father, 
studied chemistry to such good purpose that he was elected Professor of 
the Dublin Chemical Society when only twenty-two years of age. Five 
years later he published his “ Chemistry of Agriculture,” and had before 
and since then continuously lectured and written, editorially and otherwise, 
so that he is responsible for hundreds of addresses and a prodigious 
number of pamphlets and papers on agricultural chemistry, vegetable 
physiology, hygiene, and allied subjects, which have attracted world-wide 
attention on account of their originality as well as their general utility. 
These writings, as well as the Reminiscences, are full of evidences of their 
author's sense of humour, and explain wby the Duchess of Connaught is 
reported to have said that Sir Charles was the most amusing man she had 
met in Ireland. He certainly possesses an inexhaustible store of anec- 
dotes, and enjoys fun at his own expense as much as, if not more than, 
when directed against his fellows. , 

In 1882, in addition to his numerous other appointments, the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin placed the whole of its sanitary department under his 
control, and through his efforts thousands of wretched habitations have 
been swept away or rendered fit for human occupation. When the freedom 
of the City of Dublin was conferred upon him in 191 one of the speakers 
at the ceremony said “ it was not because of Sir Charles’s charity, not 
because he was a Unionist or a Protestant, but because he believed Sir 
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Charles had done more than a man's part in trying to combat disease in 
Dublin, that they wished to honour him.*' Had Sir Charles been effici- 
ently backed up, said the same speaker, he would have achieved more 
even than he had already done ** to lift from the city its notoriety of having 
the highest death-rate in Europe/' 

The honour of knighthood was bestowed upon him in 1885 as a recog- 
nition of his scientific researches and his services in the cause of public 
health." 

Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, he has been 
Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland 
since 1884. His greatest work, a History of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, and of the Irish Schools of Medicine/' was published 
in 1886, and a new edition is forthcoming by request. His writings have 
been widely translated, appearing even in the Japanese, Finnish, and 
Danish languages. 

Sir Charles possesses a remarkable memory. One of his earliest recollec- 
tions was that of being taken, when only four years old, to see an old 
woman who, as a iittle girl, had seen the Macdonalds withdrawing from 
the Battle of Culloden — a link with the past which affords him peculiar 
pleasure, since his ancestors were adherents of the Royal Family of the 
Stuarts, 

He remembers the severe Lenten fasts, when the abstinence from flesh 
food caused so much distress, among those employed in the meat trade, 
that they formed processions through the town to collect money on their 
own behalf. An ass, whose back was covered by a cloth on which was 
painted a white cross, was one of the processionists, many of whom wore 
fantastic garments. Week-end journeys were unheard of, |>eriodical 
holidays were limited to a few of the business and professional classes ; 
while the working classes had no holidays but those which they took at 
their own expense, nor had they any halfdays off I 

Yet Donnybrook Fair had its thousands of visitors, among whom the 
writer rarely failed to put in an appearance, and small wonder, seeing that 
it was a boy's paradise — a rendezvous of all that was most renowned in the 
way of “ acrobats, actors, giants, dwarfs, and travelling shows of all kinds.'" 

“The Irishman all in his glory was there, 

With his sprig of shillelagh and shamrock so green," 

and woe to the luckless wight whose head happened to indent, from the 
inside, the canvas covering of one of the crowded refreshment tents. As 
likely as not he would receive a blow, none too gentle, on his unlucky 
cranium from th^ shillelagh of some passer-by ! 

Of .special interest at the moment are the short sections dealing with 
“ How the Dublin Poor Live,” “ The Earnings of the Poor,” and “ The 
Diet of the Poor.” They throw light on certain aspects of the Irish 
Question, and make one desire some speedy solution. 

Sir Charles Cameron has never concerned himself much with political 
affairs ; but when asked whgt were his views on the subject of Home 
Rule, he replied : “I take no prominent part in politics, but I may say 
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this much : I would not like to be thrust outside of our glorious Empire ” 
— sentiment shared by many of his less distinguished but equally 
patriotic fellow-countrymen* 

F. R. S. 


ORIENTALIA 

Observations on the Mussulmauns of India. By Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali. Second edition^ edited with notes and an introduction by W. 
Crooke. {Oxford University Press, 1917^) Price 6 s. 

The nineteenth century has witnessed in several countries of the world 
a revolution in social manners and customs and in the general outlook 
upon life, which makes the breach between successive generations appear 
to be one not of decades, but of centuries. P'ortunately there have been 
contemporary writers who have bequeathed to us living pictures of this 
vanished epoch, of whom two only need be mentioned here. In his 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians/’ Edward 
W. Lane put on record such a vivid representation of Egyptian life just 
before European influence swept the survivals of medievalism almost 
entirely away, that his work has become a classic. For Papal Rome, 
W. W. Story in his Roba di Roma ” performed a like service, and 
described minutely a society that ceased to exist when the King of Italy 
transferred his capital from Florence to the banks of the Tiber. Mrs. 
Meer Hassan Ali’s book is not to be compared to either of these in vividness 
of characterization or minuteness of detail; she had none of the genius 
of either Lane or Story ; but no other writer has left for us so intimate 
and sympathetic account of JVIusalman society in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Her book has long been out of print, and copies have 
not been easily procurable. Mr. W. Crooke has done a service for which 
students of Muhammadan India will be grateful to him, in placing within 
their reach this carefully edited reprint of a work so frequently quoted. 

If Mrs. Meer Hassan All’s book has one fault, it is its diffuseness; it 
ranges over religion, history, literature, architecture, folklore, social 
customs, natural history, and many other subjects; the different parts of 
it are consequently of unequal value, but it thereby makes an appeal to a 
wider circle of readers, and the obvious interest of the author in her subject- 
matter communicates itself to the reader pf her pages. The serious student 
will be able to find much ot the subject-matter of her book presented in 
fuller detail and with larger knowledge in the works of later and more 
erudite writers — e,g,, for the popular religion and folklore of Northern 
India the writings of Mr. W. Crooke are indispensablcj But no English 
author has left us such aln attractive picture of the old-fashioned Muham- 
madan gentleman of the period, devout, well-read, courtly in manners. 
It is to be regretted that Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali did not fulfil her intention 
of writing “ a more circumstantial account ” of her father-in-law, Mir 
Haji Shah; but she has given a brief sketch of his life, which forms one 
of the most interesting chapters of Uxe book. In it she writes of him; 
I con only regret my inability to do justice to the bright character of 
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my revered father-in-law^ whose conduct as a devout and obedient servant 
to his Maker ruled his actions in every situation of life, and to whom my- 
debt of gratitude is boundless, not only for the affectionate solicitude 
invariably manifested for my temporal comforts, but for an example of 
holy living. This much-valued friend of mine was the mouth of wisdom 
to all with whom he conversed, . . . whilst he riveted attention by his» 
gentle manners and well-selected form of words. . , . His form was finely 
moulded, his height above six feet, his person erect, even in age, his fine 
cast of countenance beamed with benevolence and piety, and his dark eye 
either filled with tears of sympathy or, brightening with joy, expressed 
both superior intelligence and intensity of feeling. His venerable flowing 
beard gave a commanding majesty to the figure before me, whilst his* 
manners were graceful as the most polished even of European society. . . . 
I never saw him idle; every moment was occupied in prayer or in good 
works. ... He possessed an intelligent mind, liighly cultivated by 
travel, and a heart beaming with tenderness and universal charity."’ 
Of her husband Mrs. Meer H^issan Aii does not tell us so much as of her 
father-in-law, but Mr. Crooke’s patient investigations have collected a 
good deal of information about him, from the time when he became 
(in 1810) assistant to John Shakespear, Professor of Hindustani at the 
East India Company’s Military College, Addiscombe, until his death in 
1863. Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali appears to have left her husband about 1828 
and returned to England ; but the circumstances of the case are obscure, and 
little is known of her life after her arrival in England. She appears, 
however, to have carried away with her the happiest recollections of her 
life in India, as is shown by her enthusiastic account of the country and 
its people. T. W. Arnold. 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

“ Albania and the Albanians,” by Ismail Kemal Bey (Quarterly, July). 

Some Elements of the Russian Revolution,” by Paul Vinogradoff. 

“ India: Simla and the Commission’s Report,” by Asiaticus (National. 
August); 

'' Thoughts on the Russian Revolution,” by Stephen Graham (London 
Quarterly, July). 

Mesopotamia: (i.) “The Recent, Military Policy of the Government of 
India,” by Major-General F. C. Beatson, C.B.; (ii.) “The Tragedy of 
an Impossible System,” by Everard Cotes (Nineteenth Century, 
August). 

“ The Trials of Russia,” by C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D.; “ Albania Austria 
Italy Essad,” by O. de L. (Contemporary, Au^st). 

“ The Philosophic Basis of the Russian Revolution,” by Dr. A. S. Rappo- 
port {Edinburgh, J uly) . 

“ Egypt in War-Time,” by Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith; “ Baghdad Railway 
in the War,” by H. Charles Woods; “A Jugoslav Federation,” by 
Col, Sir Thomas Holdich; “ The Mesopotamian Breakdown,” by 
G. M. Chesney (Fortnightly Review, August). 
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“ Sci«ice and the War,” by Sir Bertram Windle {Dublin Review, July). 

“ A Conscience Clause in Indian Schools,” by the Rev. W. S. S. Holland 
{The East and the West, July). 

” La Serbie,” by G. Labouch^re {La Nouvelle Revue, August). 

” Tolerance from a Russian Point of View,” by Baron Heyking {Hibbert 
Journal, July). 

“ The Solution of the Russian Problem ” (HI.), by F. R. Scatcherd 
{Review of Reviews, August). 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

Orient AUA. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological DepU, 1915-1916. Government 
Press; is. 9d. ” Etudes Orientales et Religieuses,” by Edouard Montet. 

Preface by Professor Fulliquet. George and Co., Geneva; Fischbacher,. 
Paris. 

India. 

"Early Revenue History of Bengal and the 5th Report,” by F. D. 
Ascoli, M.A. Oxford University Press; 4s. net. “ Indian Moral, Indus- 
trial, and Caste Problems,” by A. Burton. Longmans; 4s. 6d. " Memoirs 

of Sir W. Mack,” by his wife. Oxford University Press; 6s. 6d. “ Forty 

Years in Burma,” by Rev. Mr. Marks. Hutchinson and Co.; los. 6d. net. 

General. 

" The Year-Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony,” 1917- The 
Wireless Press, Ltd.; 3s. 6d. net. “The Making of the Future,” by 
Patrick Geddes and V. Branford. Williams and Norgate; 5s. net. 

Languages. 

“A Malay Reader,” by V. Winstedt. Oxford University Press; 
7s. 6d. net. “ The Spoken Arabic of Mesopotamia,” by Rev. J. Van Ess. 
Oxford University Press; 4s. 6d. net. 

Theology. 

“ Comparativ'e Religion,” by A. S. Geejen, D.D. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; 2s. net. “ What Every Man and Woman should 
Know about the Bible,” by S. C. Tapp. Kansas City; $2. 

Near East. 

“ Palestine/^ by A. M/Hyamson. Sidgwick and Jackson; los. 6d. net. 

Far East. 

“ The Beginnings of Porcelain in China/’ by Berthold Lanfer. VoL xv. 
No. 2. Field Museum of National History. “ China: her History, 
Diplomacy^ and Commerce/’ by E. IT. Parker (Revised and Enlarged 
Edition); los. 6d. net. 
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Mxbdle East. 

A Message from Mesopotamia/’ by the Hon. Arthur Lawley. Hodder 
and Stoughton; 2s. 6 d. net. 

Russia. 

Russian Poets and Poems/’ vol. i. (Classics), by N. Jarintzov. Black- 
well, Oxford; 10s. 6 d. net. 

THE BOOK WORLD 

The Anglo-Hellenic League of London has shown great activity lately 
in publishing instructive booklets on the situation in Greece, including 
the Address of Alexander Diomedes delivered in the Great Hall of King’s 
College, a Summary of Questions in Parliament on the Greek Problem, and 
a Roll of Honour of the Hellenic Community in London. 

The late Professor James Hope Moulton, it will be remembered, died 
from exposure after the vessel which was bringing him home from India 
had been torpedoed. He was one of three English scholars — the others 
were Dr. T. R. Glover and Professor G. L. Leonard — who were invited 
by the Indian National Council of the Y.M.C.A., in the autumn of 1911, 
to spend a year of study in India. Dr. Moulton, whose Iranian studies had 
already given him all the scientific preparation necessary, had agreed to 
write a volume for the Religious Quest of India series, edited by Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar and Dr. H. D. Griswold, on the Parsee religion; and while still 
in India he wrote The Treasure of Magi: a Study of Modern Zoroas- 
trianism,” and, happily, had three typewritten copies prepared. One 
of these copies was posted to his brother and reached England ; the original 
lies at the bottom of the Mediterranean. Mr. Humphrey Milford^ Oxford 
University Press, hopes to publish the volume early in the autumn. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Poland Past and Present. By J. H. Harley, M.A. {George AiUfr 
and Vmmn, Ltd.) 

If ^'intellectual honesty ” ha.s ever l>ecn applied in a book on Poland 
by a British writer, Mr. Harley has certainly done a man’s share. For 
it cannot be easily overlooked that his Ixx>k, which breathes so miicli 
genuine and passionate ardour in favour of the Polish independence, had 
b<?en written before the exigencies of war had compelled the Allies to a 
similar attitude. ? . . 

But' not only in this re.spect has the author gained for himself the right 
to be suspected of the (somewhat scarce nowadays) prophetic mind of a 
poet. For if on the one hand his proved disinterestedness of thought 
has led him to the conclusion that for a satisfactory solution of the 
Polish affairs there is only one remedy available, and that is a complete 
restitution of Poland as an independent State, free frewn Germany and 
Austria as well as from Russia, so on the other hand the ways and means 
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the author has employed in order to present the Polish situation to the 
British public, and to convince his readers of the non-existence of any 
other solution, are full of poetic qualities. 

The book reads like poetry indeed. But in fairness to Mr. Harley 
and to Poland I must add that from the first page to the last this poetry 
speaks of facts, facts, and facts, as unpleasant (sometimes) as they 
are hard. The chapter on Britain and Poland is full of most arresting 
parallels and striking ideas. 

Polish history and Polish art and literature have been mastered with 
an amazing aptitude and ease. But what is altogether astounding is 
the unprecedented (for a non-Pole and, moreover, non-Slav !) under- 
standing of the inner workings and undercurrents of Polish national life, 
of the Polish Psyche. 

This fact is as astounding as it is gratifying : not merely (as it should 
be) to the English-reading world, but also to the Poli.sh-feeling world, 
which renders it distinctly rare. 

For those whom poetry leaves cold there is in Mr. Harley’s book a 
c hapter on the economical possibilities of an independent Poland which 
makes even the bc^ldest opponents stagger. 

The lK)ok is not one line too long, and f'an he easily dealt with in one 
afterncKm, even by the sioAvest reader, like — ^myself. 

G. M. SWIETOCHOWSKI. 


In German Gaols. By E. E. Spanton, U.M.C.A., Principal of 
St. Andrew’s College, Zanzibar. Preface by Sir H. H. Johnston 
(S.P,C.K.) 

The gaols were in German JCast Africa, and the prisoners were peaceful 
missionaries in the field, formerly in friendly relations with the German 
officials. Sir PI. H. Johnston writes in his Preface of the help he 
re^ceived from the linguistic works of Bishop Steere, and the great assist- 
ance afforded by missionaries when treaties were negotiated. The 
natives were greatly impressed by the courtly bearing of the Bishops and 
clergy. Sir Harry is just tow^ards the merits of more than one German 
Governor, mentioned by name, but is of opinion that natives should be 
consulted about their future after the war, and thinks it extremely unlikely 
that they will wish to pass under Germaij control again. 

Mr. Spanton is free from rancour and prejudice, in si)itc of the bitter 
and clumsy persecution endured by members of the Universities’ Mission 
until the Belgian troops entered Tabora. Overcrowding, food shortage, 
useless paper money, insanitary conditions, long marches — all these were 
stoutly endured. German Christianity was not apparent to the African 
mind, and the reason is thus explained : 

The State is everything, the individual is nothing (but a 
nuisance to be suppressed), is a German axiom, and explains to 
some extent the failure of German colonial government and its 
unfitness to rule weak and helpless peoples. The difficulty which 
my lx>ys experienced in lielieving that Germans could be Christians 
needs perhaps little comment.” 
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Sense of humour in a German is almost as ill>developed as his sense 
of justice,” and accused persons were regarded as guilty until they could 
prove themselves innocent, for which facilities were not afforded. The 
“fall of Calais ” was repeatedly celebrated, and fictitious German vic- 
tories were trying to the nerves of Mr. Spantcm and his comrades. He 
speaks in high terms of the Christian kindness shown by the Roman Mis- 
sion of the White Fathers under the Bishop of Tabcwa. In the last 
chapter the opinicHi is forcibly expressed that the country must not fall 
under German sway again. General Smuts is apprehensive of the fate 
of the unfortunate natives if their former lords should return. For the 
sake of British prestige, the Mission cause, and native welfare, this must 
not be. This little voliune is provided with illustrations of the Zanzibar 
students, Tabora fort, and incidents of the missionaries’ captivity and 
release. 

The Memoiss of a Balkan Diplomatist. By Count C. Mijatovich. 

{Cassell.) Price, i6s. net. 

Count Mijatovich, a well-known diplomatic figure, who has served his 
country as Minister in London and Constantinople and as Finance 
Minister in Belgrade, here gives us a volume of his varied experient^s. 
Many will recall his excellent work entitled the “ History of Serbia,” 
which for the first time placed before English readers a connerted account 
of the contribution that Serbia has made to European civilization by her 
resistance to the Turkish invasion. We may mentic») in this connection 
that the Marquis of Salisbury in a conversation with the author innocently 
asked what contribution Serbia had maile to history. Though Count 
Mijatovich could point to the many achievements of Serbia in the past, 
her noble part in the present war is, we trust, not in danger of a similar 
oblivion in the minds of our statesmen. 

These memoirs do not pretend to a connected account of the histoiy 
of Serbia, but they certainly are a wntribution to the Near Eastern 
question. If they aimed at covering the whole ground of recent Balkan 
occurrences we might lie disposed to feel disappointment at his absem r 
of reference to such great personalities as Hartwig and Count Ignatieff 
He describes how he handled his country’s cause at the peace of 
Bucarest after the Serbo-Bulgarian war, wherein he showed extraordinary 
diplomatic skill. Another intelesting chapter is devoted to the Balkan 
Wars of 1912 and 1913. But he is at his best when he repudiates the 
Austrian assertions that Serbia Ixjgan the European War, and he points 
out that when he went to the United States last year he found that the 
Austrian Consulates had disseminated anti-Serbian accusations so dili- 
gently that there was in fact a serious volume of opinion there attributing 
the assassination of the Archduke to a plot hatched in Belgrtlde. 

His description of Abdul Hamid will, we think, surprise many readers, 
and he tells, an excellent story of Turkish procrastination. Diplomacy, 
he reminds us, consists in compreanise ; and every page of the book 
breathes moderation. The book will be appreciated by a wide circle of 
readers. 
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Mahomet, Founoer of Islam. By G. M. DraycoCt. (London 
Martin Seeker, 1916.) 

There are some books in regard to which one wonders why authors take 
the trouble to write them, or publishers go to the expense of printing them. 
The work under review comes under this category. The author has 
apparently consulted no original sources, and his ignorance of Arabic 
may be judged from such spellings as Hadaz, Muhajerim, and Amir-al- 
Momirim. He has nothing to^idd in the way of facts, and the point of 
view adopted is that of Christian orthodoxy, and the biography of the 
Prophet has been so often written from this standpoint, notably by Sir 
William Muir (on whose ‘"Life of Mahomet the author seems chiefly 
to rely) and Professor Margoliouth, that there seems to be no justification 
for a compilation that lacks any features of originality. The author is 
quite ignorant of the great mass of scholarly, work, in the way of sifting 
materials and estimating the value of conflicting sources, which has been 
done in recent years. His general ignorance of the religion of the Prophet 
may be judged from such remarks as these : “ His position in religicMi and 
philosophy is substantially the position of afl his followers ; none have 
progressed l>eyond the primary thesis he gave to the Arabian world at the 
^^lose of his career'^; Islam he descrites as a faith, at root incom- 
prehensible by reason of its aloofness frewn the advancing streams of 
mo<lern thought — a faith spiritually impotent, since it flees from 
mysticism.’’ 

T. W. A. 


To a recent issue of the Poetry Revfe 7 v Mrs. N. C. Sen (Ranee 
Mrinalini) contributes a noteworthy Appreciation of Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, from which we take the follow ing extracts : 

He was almost a second Shrikrishna amongst us in Bengal. 
Shrikrislina in our mythology w^as an incarnation of God’s loving aspect, 
who in his young days played on a ivonderful flute and held everyone 
spellbound ; the women of Brindaban forgot all their daily cares and 
sorrow, and went out to adore the charmer in all weatliers and in all 
time, whenever they heard him play ! Rabindra Nath Tagore also plays 
on a wonderful flute; he has been playing on it for over forty years, 
but never has he played the same tune twice over. He never repeats 
himself either in words or thoughts, ^or in rhyme or rhythm. New^ 
thoughts with him always seem to come out clothed in garbs.” 

” If his love poems and patriotic songs and other writings have 
stirred the hearts of the young and given them inspiration, his sacred 
songs and sermons have done even more. They hai-e healed many a 
wound ; they have brought peace and comfort to the stricken ones, young 
and old. They are sung and read in all our churches; they take us 
nearer to God ; they give us. moral strength to face the trials of life, 
and help us to rise above them all.” 

” He has a great admiration and reverence for Christ and His teach- 
ings, and also for Mahomet and Buddha, although a l>eliever of the 
tiigh doctrines of our Upanishad and Vedas, and belongs to an Indian 
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Theistic Church called Brahmo Samaj. The trudi is he believes in one 
universal religion, which has for its keystcme the absolute goodness 
of God." 


INDIA AND CO'ITON 
(A Canadian View) 

Let us repeat that India is not, of course, a self-governing Colony, as 
Canada was in 1859; but she is a partner of ours in this world-conflict. 
It is largely by the aid of her splendid troops that we are able at this 
moment to rejoice over the conquest of Bagdad. Because of her com- 
radeship with us on the battlefields of Europe and Asia she has been 
given a new status within the British Empire, and her formal representa- 
tion at the Imperial Conference is a witness of that fact. In the face 
of all this how can Englarid go on treating India as a mere adjunct of 
Lancashire? How can India l)e denied that most elementary right, to 
say what type of fi.scal policy l)est fits her conditions and aims? Let 
action be deferred till the Imperial Conference has declared itself, say 
some of the Lancashire spokesmen. W’e cannot conceive it possible that 
the Dominions’ repre.scntatives at the Conference would fail in sympathy 
with India’s attitude. Rather would they l>e inclined to say that the 
true Imperialism is to bring India into the arena of Imperial Preference, 
so that as memf)ers of one Empire we may make our unity a far mon 
efTeotivc supjiort for the ideals we cherish . — Canadian Gazette. 



SCHOOL OF 

ORIENTAL STUDIES 

LONDON INSTITUTION, 

FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 2 , 

SESSION 1917-18. FIRST TERM. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

The following Public Lectures have been arranged to be 

delivered at the School on Wednesdays at 5 p.m. : 

Dait ^ 1917. Lecturer . Subject . 

Oct. 24th ... Miss M. A. CzAPLicKA ... “The Turks of Central 

Asia in History and at 
the Present Day,” 

Oct. 31st ... Rev. S, B. Drake “The Superior Man of 

Confucianism.” 

Nov. 7th ... Dr, John Pollen, C.I.E. ... “Indian Orthography, 

or the Battle of the 
Characters.” 

Nov. 14th ... Mr. Herbert Bavnes ... “Oriental Characteris- 
tics in ‘The Divine 
Comedy.’ ” 

Nov. 2ist ... Mr, J, D. Anderson, M.A„ “The Novel in Bengal.” 

I.C.S. (retired) 

Nov. 28th ... Dr. J. Steele, M.A., D.Lit. “A Chinese St. Patrick: 

Han Wen-kung and 
the Crocodile.” 

Dec. 5th ... Mr. J. Withers Gill ... “The Hausa Lan- 
guage.” 

ADMISSION FREE. 

E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 
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FORTHCOmiNG EVENTS 

(“ASIATIC REVIEW” CALENDAR) 


Monday, November 12. Royal Geographleal Soelety* Central Hall, Westminster. General 
Smuts on East Africa/’ Chair : H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 8.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 13. Royal Asiatic SOCiei^. 22, Albemarle Street, W. Lieut. Colonel 
A. C. Yate on *' Jang Nafusk and ‘The Red Thread of Honour/ 4 p.m. 

Wednesday. November 14, Royal Colonial Institute. Caxton Hall, Westminster. Lord 
Carmichael on “ Empire Partnership.” 8 p.m. 

Thursday, November 15. LeotUFO on “Armenia,” by Dr. Thoumaian, Regent’s Park Chapel, 
N.W. 8 p.m. 

Friday, November 16. Weekly Lecture at 2, Scarsdale Studios, Stratford Road, Kensington, 
W. 8. Mrs. Hall Simpson on “Co-operation for India.” 5 p.m. 

Monday, November 19. Royal Geographical Society. Kensington Gore. Mr. E, C. Barton 
on “ Sandbanks and Deltas.” 5 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 20. Anglo-Indian Platform. Old Bond Street Galleries, 6, Old l^ond 
Street, W. Mrs. Hall Simpson on “ Sadhana Realized.” 12.15-1. 15 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 20. Royal Colonial Institute. The Theatre, Burlington House, Bur- 
lington Gardens, W. Colonel H. E, Rawson on “ The Sun as Empire Builder.” 3.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, November 21. School Of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus. E.C. Mr. j. l\ 
Anderson on “The Novel in Bengal.” 5 p.m. 

Friday November 23. Weekly Lectures at 2, Scarsdale Studios, Stratford Road, West Ken- 
sington, W. Lady Katherine Stuart on “ Women and Public Spirit in India.” 5 p.ni. 

Monday, November 26. East India Association. Caxton Hall. The Rev. T. Davis, 
on “The Social Evolution of India. ' 4 p.m. 

Monday, November 26. Royal Society of Arts. John Street, Adelphi. Sir John Mtfml 
on “ I.4Lnd Settlement within the Empire.” 4.30 p.m. 

Monday, November 26. Royal Geographical Society. The Theatre, Burlington 

Burlington Gardens, W. Maggiore Cav. I'ilippo de Filippi on ”The Geography of ibc 
Italian Front.” 8.30 p.m, 

Tuesday, November 27. Anglo-Indian Platform. 6, Old Bond Street, W. Khawja Kamul 
ud-Din on “ Devotional India,” 12.15-1.15 p.m. 

Wednesday, November 28. School Of Oriental Studies. F'insbury Circus, E.C. Pr J. 
Steele on “ A Chinese St. Patrick.” 5 p.m. 

Friday, November 30. Weekly Lectures at 2, Scarsdale’Studios, Stratford Road, West Ken- 
sington, W. Mr. E. G. Sanders on “ Suggestion.” 5 p.m 

Tuesday, December 4. Anglo-Indian Platform. 0, Old Bond Street, W. Mr. M. H. Ispahnnj 
on “ Akbar : The Idealist Mogul Emperor.” 12. 15-1. 25 p.m. 

Wednesday, December 5. Central Asian Society. 22, Albemarle Street, W. Colonel A C. 
Yate on “ British Buffer States in Asia.” 4 p.m. 

Wednesday, December 5. SchOOl Of Oriental Studies* Finsbury Circus, E.C. Mr. J. 
Withers Gill on “ The Hausa Language.” 5 p.m, 

Friday, December 7, Weekly Lectures at 2, Scarsdale Studios, Stratford Road, We^t Ken- 
sington, W. Sirdar Gourmukh Singh on “India’s Past and Future.” 5 p.m. 

Monday, December 10. Royal Geographical Society. The Theatre, Burlington House, 
Burlington Gardens, W. Colonel Ilarold Swayne on “ The Future of Siberia and her 
Neighbours. * ' 8.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, December 12. Royal Colonial Institute. Caxton Hall, Mr. B. M. Fisher on 
“ Imperial Trade/’ 8 p.m. 

Thursday, December 13, Royal Society of Arts. John Street, Adelphi. Mr. D. T. Chadw ick 
on “The Trade of India with Russia, France, and Italy,” 4.30 p.m. 

Friday, December 14. Weekly Lectures at 2, Scarsdale Studios, Stratford Road, West Ken- 
sington, W. Mrs. N, C. Sen on “ Rabindranath Tagore,” 5 p.m. 

Monday, December 17. Royal Geographical Society. Kensington Gore. Second-Lieut. 
J, M. Wordie on “ The Drift of the Endurance,'' 5 p.m. 

Wednesdy . December 19. Royal Colonial Institute. Caxton Hall. Mr. W. Clarke Dawson 
on “ Democratic Ideals in Imperial Reconstruction,” 3,30 p,m. 

Friday, December 22. Weekly Lectures at 2, Scarsdale Studios, Stratford Road, West Ken- 
sington, W, Mfss Boyd on “ The Women of India,” 5 p.m. 

The following Lectures will be given under the auspices of the East India Association : 

“The Western Influence on the Development of Bengali Language and Literature. 

By Syed Erfan Ali. 

“ India and her Frieiids/’ By Miss F. R. Scatcherd. 

The dates will be announced later. 
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INDIAN NATIVE STATES AND BRITISH POLICY 
THROUGH TWO CENTURIES 

By ‘ ' Dewan ' ’ 

The foreign policy of the Government of India may be classed 
under two heads, namely, that w’irh relation to the Native 
States, and that with relation to the countries immediately 
adjoining the Indian frontiers. The first-named is probably 
the more important of the two from the very fact that internal 
differences must spell ruin, and before any idea of India can be 
obtained a knowledge of the States and their relations with the 
Central Government is necessary. 

The first question which naturally demands an answer at the 
very outset is : “ What is a Native State ' ' and, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, a definition is necessary. Sir William Lee 
Warner, in his work entitled “ The Native States of India,” 
says : “A Native State is a political community occupying a 
territory in India of defined boundaries, and subject to a com- 
mon and responsible ruler, who has actually enjoyed and exer- 
cised, as belonging to him in his own right, dulyjrecognized by 
the supreme authority of the British Government, any of the 
functions and attributes of internal sovereignty. ’ ’ Put shortly, 
a Native State is a defined portion of India, governed by a 
Native ruler, who holds his Sovereignty under British authority. 
Having thus settled what the Native States are, it is next 
necessary to discover how they came into being. 
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The Native States comprise about one-third of the total area 
of British India, and they have come to be known as such from 
various causes. Before the Muhammedan dynasty at Delhi 
came to an end, a number of viceroys and adventurers had 
thrown off their cloak of allegiance to their Emperor and had 
formed kingdoms of their own. With the gradual decay of the 
central power these were able to maintain the course they had 
adopted, and hence, when the Delhi dynasty came to an end, 
there still remained separate Musalman kingdoms scattered 
about all over India. The most important of all the Chiefs in 
India at the present day is the Nizam of Hyderabad, and he 
represents the great Muhammedan kingdom of the South of 
India which severed its connection with Delhi in the seventeenth 
century. Other States, again, are ruled by Rajput Chiefs, who 
boast that they can date back sixteen centuries in direct succes- 
sion. These chiefly consist of the States of Gujerat, Rajpu- 
tana, and Central India, who succes.sfully held their own when 
the Muhammedan tide .swept over the peninsula. 

Then, again, there are those States which are ruled by the 
descendants of the great Maratha Chiefs. The Maharajah of 
Kolhapur is the representative of the great Shivaji hims('lf, 
while Indore. Baroda, and Gwalior, are other evidences of lh(' 
time when the Maratha Confederacy overran the greater part 
of India, and, indeed, came very near to conquering it 
altogether. Lastly, there are those States which were made 
so by the Briti.sh themselves. When the Sikhs were overcome, 
in 1849, Ka.shmir and Patiala and one or two others were left 
to Sikh rule, the first -named having been previously given to 
the Chief of Jammu for a monetary consideration. And so it 
is apparent that the States differ from one another in many 
ways besides religion, though now bound together in a common 
interest under' British authority; and, having seen how they 
came into being, we may proceed to discover how they continue 
to hold their positions under British rule. 

When the English and French were fighting for supremacy 
in the South of India, the friendship or enmity of the important 
rulers in that part was a matter of great consideration, and to 
gairt their active aid was the most prominent idea of both sides. 
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Many engagements were entered into, and when the French 
were finally overthrown and the English were left masters, the 
latter had to find out by experience the way in which they could 
best retain their position. They had no analogy from history 
to guide them, and this fact made matters so much the more 
difficult. The first policy they followed was that of keeping 
themselves to the territory they had won, and ignoring what 
went on beyond their frontiers. This state of things, however, 
could not endure for long. Quarrelling and fighting could not 
be expected to stop short at an imaginary boundary, and wars 
in neighbouring States were bound to affect the peace of the 
country under British possession. 

It must not be forgotten that when the British first came to 
India the Native States were not as they are now, but were 
separate kingdoms, whose rulers owned no overlord, and it was 
.soon made manifest that the difierenc'cs between Hindus and 
Muhammedans prevented any combined efforts of the two great 
religious denominations against the English, and the aid of a 
Hindu ruler against a Muhammedan one could nearly always be 
obtained, anti vice versa. Moreover, intrigue for power, even 
among rulers of the same religion, in many cases kept them 
divided. The task of conquest, or compulsory amelioration, 
thus became a comparatively light one, and had the kingdoms 
combined to drive the white invader out, the handful of Euro- 
peans W'ould soon have been exterminated. But this was not 
the case, and the remote possibility of an Empire under British 
sway in India became in time an accomplished fact. 

It is not necessary to go into the histories of all the kingdoms 
of India, and, indeed, to do so might easily fill several volumes. 
There are those who say there is no History of India at all, and 
this is true when it is considered that the history of India is 
nothing more nor less than the histories of its various con- 
querors ; and the States are themselves but survivals of their 
conquests. 

The policy of the East India Company could not remain for 
long one of indifference as to what went on beyond their fron- 
tiers . Those who would not enter into and keep to the terms of 
treaties and engagements had either to keep themselves well 
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behaved or suffer the penalty of conquest. This latter alterna- 
tive meant one of two things. Either it meant a treaty entered 
into and the State continued under Native rule, or else it meant 
the taking over of the conquered territory as part of the British 
dominions. As may be imagined, this latter was only resorted 
to in extreme cases, and Native rule was continued wherever 
possible. The East India Company were at first averse to 
adding to their conquests, and had no intention of subduing 
nations and founding empires. 

This policy is, indeed, the same to-day with the exception 
that all the States owe allegiance to the King of England as 
their overlord. Only in very special and .serious cases is 
annexation resorted to. 

The quelling of the Mutiny of 1857 cast a change over the 
whole of the political landscape of India. From this time it 
came to be recognized that the Native Stales were to be 
subordinate partners in Empire, and that the ruling of India 
was to be on a kind of mutual liability basis. For .'^ome time 
after the Mutiny the Chiefs w’ore uncertain as to their fates. 
With the restoration of British supremacy, even more firmly 
established than before, many of them thought that their 
States would be brought under direct British rule, and anxiety 
was not finally dispelled until Lord t'anning announced, in 
1858, that Queen Victoria, on taking over the rule of India from 
the East India Company, guaranteed the Natit^e States so long 
as they remained loyal. One great factor in bringing about 
the Mutiny, which is not generally recognized as such, was 
the annexation of the State of Oudh, in 1856, on account of 
the sufferings of the people under Native rule and the incom- 
petence of the ruler. Satara had suffered the same fate, but 
for another reason, in 1848 ; while Nagpur, some five years 
later, also had 'ceased to be a Native State. Precedents were 
being created. Those who did not look on the introduction of 
British methods of administration^vi^ith favour were fearful of 
their fate should they fall foul of the people to whom they paid 
allegiance. 

When the Mutiny was over and the power of the Briti.sh was’ 
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left even stronger than it had been before, those who had shown 
a passively or actively hostile attitude had, of course, the 
greatest cause of alarm, while those whose attitude had been 
truly Eastern — ^by which is meant those who waited to see 
which side was likely to come victorious out of the struggle 
before they made any definite move — ^were afraid that their 
hesitancy would be taken into account rather than thejr 
ultimate loyalty. Those who had been loyal from the first 
knew they had nothing to fear from the. Government they had 
helped in its distress. 

Thus it was that a feeling of relief spread over the whole of 
India when Lord Canning made known Queen Victoria’s inten- 
tions, and with the granting of Sanads of adoption joy took the 
place of apprehension. These Sanads were written guaran- 
tees of the Government ’s intentions, and are best explained by 
their own wording, which is as follows : 

' ' Her Majesty being desirous that the Government of the 
.several Princes and Chiefs of India who now govern their own 
territories should Iv perjxHuated, and that the representation 
and dignity of their houses should be continued, I hereby, in 
fulfilment of this desire, convey to you the assurance that, oh 
failure of natural heir.=;, the adoption by your.self and future 
rulers of your State of a successor according to Hindu law and 
the customs of your race will be recognized and confirmed. 
Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement just 
made to you so long as your house is loyal to the Crown, and 
faithful to the treaties, grants, and engagements which record 
its obligations to the British Government.” 

A slight alteration in the wording was made in the case of 
Muhammedan rulers. 

The Sanads w'erc eagerly sought, and were not given 
cheaply. There are many States to this day which do not 
possess one, and in some cases applications for the granting of 
one have been many times refused. This does not necessarily 
mean that if a sanadless Chief dies without a male heir his State 
will be taken over and become part and parcel of the country 
under direct British administration. As has been shown, 
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British policy is averse from this course being taken. But a 
Sanad is an honour rather than anything else. 

By Hindu law, if a man has no male issue he must adopt a 
son to inherit his property. When the last Rajah of Satara 
died, in 1848, he left no son to carry on his name, and had 
omitted to adopt one. Had such a thing occurred in these 
days, a successor would in all probability have been chosen by 
the British Administration. But Lord Dalhousie, who was 
Governor-General at the time, ruled that the State must lapse 
to Government, it not being anyone else’s. Nagpur suffered 
the same fate in 1853 for similar reasons. Certainly, in both 
these cases it was also deemed the only course to take for the 
good of the people, and public considerations had not a little 
bearing on the courses taken. 

There are certain rules understood under which the suc- 
cessor is to be chosen, though these are nowhere authorita- 
tively laid down ; they follow, rather, from precedent. There 
is no code of rules to regulate British relations with Native 
States, Thus, Government must approve of the adoption, 
which must not be done in secret ; and it must be notified of 
the intention to adopt. So it will be seen that, strictly speak- 
ing, a State not possessing a Sanad of adoption is little worse 
off than one which has been honoured with one. The last sen- 
tence in the wording of the Sanad constitutes a saving clause, 
and so long as the rule of any State is in accordance with the 
times, and satisfies British ideas, there is no danger of its 
ceasing to be such. 

Since the Mutiny of 1857 the relations between the States 
and the British Government have been guided by the under- 
standing that without each other's support neither can stand. 
Each helps the other in the task of improving conditions in 
India and in the work of governing. On the one hand, there 
is the knowledge that were the English to leave India the hardy 
tribes beyond the frontier would once more swoop down on the 
land asihey have ixi often done before, or else that some other 
powerful European nation would turn its attention to the coun- 
try which ^peara to have been made for the purpose of being 
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conquered. On the other hand, the English realize that the 
support of the States as a whole is a necessary condition of 
their rule. The Chiefs have become much more peace-loving 
since the time that British sway became established. Formerly 
they were in a state of constant war and turmoil, never knowing 
when they might not be fighting, and the consequence was that 
a spirit of warlike restlessness was engendered. Things are 
very changed now. The Chiefs and people have come to see 
that, after all, peace is better than war. They understand 
what a just and impartial rule is, which was an impossibility 
when war and intrigue were the moving factors of a State’s 
existence. 

There are many distinctions between the administration and 
rule of British districts and those obtaining in the Native 
States. No effort is made to force British ideas on the rulers, 
and, so long as the States progress and there is no undue 
oppression of the people, no interference to alter existing 
methods takes place. 

It must never be forgotten that it is chiefly in the Native 
States that one gets a vision of the real India. Indian ideas of 
government differ vastly from Western ones, and it is most 
difficult often for a European to see things from a Native point 
of view. The customs of ten centuries cannot be changed in 
a few years, and the native of India is probably the most con- 
servative man in the world. There is nothing he abhors so 
much as change of custom. He dislikes and distrusts new 
innovations, and, like a true philosopher, cannot see why some 
thing which has suited his forefathers for a thousand years, and 
appears good enough for him, should be changed. With 
change fie anticipates trouble, and it is this dislike of adopt- 
ing a new custom which in many cases hinders advancement 
and progress. * 

The Native States afford a good example of the divisibility 
of sovereignty. The Chiefs of India share their rule with the 
British Government, and this fact is thoroughly un4erstood 
and recognized by them. They are not independent sovereigns, 
otherwise they would have international powers, ^d be to all 
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intents and purposes the equals of the lesser Powers of Europe 
from an international standpoint. While they may make their 
own laws and regulations, still they may not negotiate with 
other countries, nor even among themselves, without reference 
to, and by permission of, the Government of India. AH 
negotiations between the States must be referred to the 
Political Officers concerned, and submitted through them to 
Government. No representative of any other nationality may 
reside in the States, and a foreign policy is unknown. 

So do the States stand with reference to the outside world 
and each other, and thQ reasons are fairly obvious. Prior to 
the final expulsion of the French from India they were the 
resort of adventurers of that nation and of others. Under the 
influence of these men the Mysore W’ars took place, and the 
Peishwa of Poona, previous to his overthrow at the Battle of 
Kirki, in 1817, entertained a number of French officers in his 
Army. 

The existence of the States is not without drawbacks. 
Political offenders turn towards them for refuge when 
“wanted” by the British Government. When, in 1829, 
Lord (ffiarles Bentinck abolished ‘ ‘ sati ’ ’ — or immolation of 
widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands — the rite was 
for many years carried on in the Native States. It is not every 
State which has the laws in force in British India for its own. 
though in most cases the English Law Codes in India are taken 
as a basis, and in a greater or les.ser degree exercised. How- 
ever, no Chief is forced to make the same Codes applicable in 
his State. Many States have been under a British Adminis- 
tration some time or other,' and it is the laws of these States 
which most nearly resemble English Law as contained in the 
Indian Penal and Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes. 

In a country* where formerly offences were punished with the 
most appalling cruelty, it is nothing short of wonderful to see 
how quickly conditions have changed. A subject of a Chief 
now gets a fair and impartial triahat the hands of judges who 
are appointed by the Chief. Gaols suitable for the accommo- 
dation of malefactors are built, and fair treatment is meted 
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out. Perhaps the greatest difJerence between the States and 
surrounding British districts is the promptitude with which 
legislative and administrative duties are carried out in the latter 
as compared with the delay which takes place in the former. 
This is, of course, a matter of temperament. The Indian can- 
not, as a rule, understand hurry and bustle. He is quite con- 
tent to sit down and think of nothing in particular before 
getting on with his day’s work. And this he will perform" with 
many intervals. It is in this respect that the English differ 
from all other conquerors of India. The climate is naturally 
enervating, and there are many occasions when even English- 
men feel little inclined to do anything but go to sleep. The 
Western conquerors are little likely to fall into that state of 
dissipation and luxury in which the Muhammedans indulged. 
Rome paid the price of luxury with its very life. The Musal- 
man rule, too, degenerated from a hardy race of men into an 
enervated people who in time were unable to keep what they 
had won with the sword. This danger is, fortunately, a remote 
one. The stream of new English blood into the country is 
contintial, and, indeed, there is little chance of becoming 
luxurious and dissipated even were the inclination present. 

The system of education in the States and otherwise is 
much the same . The candidate for educational honours passes 
through one of the many schools which exist, and after a course 
at one of the Universities obtain.s — or does not obtain, as the 
case may be — the degree he desires . The schools and colleges 
bear no resemblance to their nominal counterparts in England. 
There is no system of boarding, and the students attending 
them live in their own way where they like. There is thus no 
supervision, and the discipline which is the very life of an 
English public school is conspicuous by its absence. 

The results of mistakes in education are felt*just as much in 
the Native States as outside them — in fact, one might almost 
say more so. The agitators feel they are safer when not 
under the eye of the British police, and, consequently, they 
go where there is less danger. This is one of the principal 
difficulties the Chiefs have nowadays to contend against. 
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Those who take vigorous measures to put down sedition find 
no easy task before them. Their own lives are often in danger, 
moreover, and more than one Chief has been threatened with 
death for his efforts in the cause of loyalty. 

The subject of sedition naturally leads to that of arms and 
armaments, and in this matter the States of India are playing 
a greater part yearly. In former days, whenever a Chief 
gave military aid to the East India Company, he did so by 
placing the whole, or part, of his forces at the disposal of the 
Company. These forces were raised on a feudal basis, and 
it was the practice of -the Chiefs to give grants of land to 
influential persons in their States on the condition that they 
should come forward with a fixed number of fighting men 
when called upon. The armies thus constituted were nothing 
more than a badly armed and totally undisciplined rabble, who 
were far more proficient in the art of plundering and looting 
than they were in the art of war. As was natural, when fight- 
ing with disciplined troops they proved more of a hindrance 
than a help, and eventually, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the system was dropped. Two plans were now 
resorted to. Either a grant of money was accepted instead 
of active aid, or bodies of troops were kept up in the States, 
officered by English officers. This scheme, too, proved a 
failure, for the Mutiny of 1857 found all the contingents want- 
ing with the exception of those of Hyderabad and Kolhapur. 

Finally, a third plan was tried, which appears to meet with 
complete succe.ss. This was the formation in the States of 
those Chiefs who offered them and could afford to keep them 
of Imperial Service troops. These troops are officered by 
the men of the better classes in the States in which they are 
maintained, and an English Inspecting Officer pays occasional 
visits to see that they are kept up to that state of efficiency 
which modem warfare demands. The Imperial Service 
troops are of all sorts. Some of the larger States maintain 
cavalry, infantry, and units of transport. Bikanir possesses 
a very efficient camel corps, while some of the chiefs of 
Northern India pay for the cost of a company of sappers. 
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Other States, again, are represented in the Imperial Service 
scheme by signalling units, but none possess modern artillery. 
Since the dark days of the Mutiny there have been no efficient 
artillery in India except British batteries — though one must 
except certain mountain batteries which are kept on the Fron- 
tier. The Imperial Service troops are quite apart from the 
forces maintained by certain States for their own armies and 
to uphold the dignity of the Chief. These forces vary in size 
with the importance of the State and the revenue of the Chief, 
but they are not armed with modern weapons of precision, 
neither do they strive after modern efficiency. Of the “ pri- 
vate ” armies, those of Hyderabad, Gwalior, and Baroda, are 
perhaps the most important. Special mention must be made 
of Kolhapur and the Okhamandal Coast of Baroda. 

In 1844, the Gadkaris — or hereditary defenders of the forts 
in the Kolhapur State — together with the Sibbandi, or local 
militia, rose in rebellion against the Minister who had been 
appointed by the British to rule the State during the minority 
of the young Chief. Matters became so serious that British 
troops had to be despatched to put the rising down. This they 
did after much difficulty, and the forts were dismantled. Now 
arose the question as to what was to be done to give the warlike 
men of the State employment so as to keep them out of mis- 
chief. To this end the Kolhapur Infantry were formed, under 
British officers, who were to have complete charge of them. 
The plan proved most successful, and when the 37th Native 
Infantry mutinied at Kolhapur, in 1857, the local corps 
remained loyal, and saved the situation. The result is, they 
have kept their status, and, although armed with weapons 
which are somewhat out of date, are a most efficient body of 
men. 

The Wagir Corps, on the Okhamandal coast 6f Baroda, had 
its beginning in much the same sort of way. The Wagirs are a 
somewhat truculent tribe, .who, in 1861, broke out in rebellion. 
To keep them in order, a corps of them was, therefore, formed 
on the same lines as the Kolhapur Infantry. They are com- 
manded by a British officer of the Political Department imder 
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the Government of Bombay, and the scheme is in every way a 
success. 

The Imperial Service troops are liable for service in cases 
of emergency side by side with British troops, while the remain- 
ing State troops, who are merely for the protection of their 
States, are not liable for service outside them. The Imperial 
troops number about 20,000 men. Such are the military forces 
of the Native States of India ; but the question of armaments 
is not complete with an account of them only. There is the 
more important question of their relation to the forces of the 
British Government. .. 

Since the ruling of India is maintained by the co-operation of 
the Chiefs, so does co-operation play its part in the defence of 
it, and for this reason those forming the alliance are required 
to give when necessary such aid as the paramount power may 
see fit to ask. This aid takes several forms. Firstly, if the 
supreme Government wish to form a Cantonment in any State 
the land necessary for the purpose is handed over, and British 
jurisdiction established over it. Within the boundaries of the 
Cantonment the land is to all intents and purpo.ses British terri- 
tory. and remains so until the troops are taken away and the 
site of their recent occupation given back. 

Similarly, military roads in the States are kept in proper con- 
dition by the British Government , and whenever troop.s are on 
the march on them the Chiefs must render all necessary aid 
which is in their power. This takes the form of having camp- 
ing grounds set apart, wells cleaned out, and the giving of 
assistance in obtaining supplie.s. 

One of the most important treaties entered into with any of 
the Chiefs of India was that with Gwalior, in 1844. This 
treaty was one in which the strength of the Gwalior army 
was fixed at 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, 200 artillery, and 
32 guns. In i860, the infantry were raised to 5,000 and the 
guns to 36 ; but the treaty was intended to act as a guide to 
other States. There are some States which can show no treaty 
of any description with the British Government ; but they, none 
the less, are subject to the great unwritten laws which take the 
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place of a tablet of guiding rules. Thus it is that all treaties 
which have been entered into with States are equally applicable 
to all Chiefs who were not participants, and it is in this way — 
by Case Law, in fact — that the actions of the Chiefs are regu- 
lated. One treaty only has been made which has in any way 
attempted to embody the whole matter in a nutshell, so to 
speak. This was the treaty of 1881 with Mysore, when, at 
the end of a long British administration, the State was once 
more placed under Native rule. 

But even this Article — which contains twenty-four compre- 
hensive clause.s — does not include solutions for every possible 
contingency, though it contains a saving clause to the effect 
that “ the Maharajah shall at all times conform to such advice 
as the Governor-General in Council may offer him with a view 

to the management of , and any other objects 

connected with the advancement of His Highness’s interests, 
the happiness of his subjects, and his relations to the British 
Government. ’ ’ 

The two treaties above mentioned are probably the most im- 
portant of all that have been signed. In them lies the whole of 
the source of the present relations with the Chiefs, though, of 
course, they were not executed until a great number of earlier 
ones had been entered into. A very important agreement, too, 
was the treaty with Kolhapur, in 1812. By this the State was 
guaranteed British protection ; but in the next clause it was 
expressly stated that this protection would be withdrawn if the 
Rajah entered into any hostilities with other States, or did not 
surrender all differences to the British for adjustment. Times 
changed, however, and Kolhapur was bound to accept protec- 
tion and its conditional clause whether it wanted to or not. 

There is no treaty which expressly lays down any standard 
regulating the laws in force in the territory of any Chief. They 
may make their own laws provided these laws are for the good 
of the people, and are neither unnecessarily severe or unneces- 
sarily lenient. There have been too many cases of the conse- 
quences which misrule brings in its train to leave any doubt as 
to the interference of Government in the recurrence of like 
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cases. In 1834 the State of Coorg in the South of India was 
annexed for gross misrule, and at the time the people were 
promised that they would never again be placed under a Native 
Administration. The case of Oudh, in 1856, has before been 
mentioned. It suffered the same fate for a similar reason after 
many years of suffering, misunderstanding, and procrastination. 

The happenings in Cambay in 1890 are instructive. A sec- 
tion of the Chief of that State's subjects rebelled against him, 
and he applied for British aid to put the rising down. Thi.s 
was given on the understanding that no conditions were 
attached to the giving of it. When quiet was restored the 
Chief was informed that the British Government had done what 
circumstances obliged it to do, but that it could not give aid to 
enforce submission to an abused authority. 

The war has become a new and totally unexpected factor in 
the development of the States. It has broadened their out- 
look, strengthened their position, and has proved that the 
policy steadily pursued by the British Government in its deal- 
ings with them during two centuries has been one of unbounded 
success and foresight. It has confronted the supreme test of 
war and has risen superior to it. 
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Bv P". H. Barrow, i.c.s. (retired) 

No one can read much of the serious literat^e of the day 
without seeing that there is a current setting in favour of 
the life which rests on mysticism and occultism. The 
ancient beliefs of the East are being explored, and, as a con- 
sequence, the wonderful subjective experience of Hinduism 
has been made the basis of a modern creed under the name 
of “ Theosophy.” Mrs. Besant is its main exponent, and 

her chief works are “ The Ancient Wisdom,” “ Esoteric. 

Christianity,” “ Thought Power,” “ In the Outer Court," 
and “ A Manual of Theosophy,” which show literary ability 
and a great power of advocacy. Then she has an able 
lieutenant in Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, who, in “Man Visible 
and Invisible,” takes us into the innermost shrine of this 
occult science. Their ideas and beliefs are full of interest, 
though eerie at times, and contain much that is high-souled 
and beautiful ; and of the genuine sincerity of Mrs. Besant 
at least there can be no doubt. But the same cannot be 
said of the first founder of this religion, for Mr. Maskeleyne, 
in his “ The Fraud of Theosophy,” gives a very racy and 
unedifying account of Madame Blavatsky, who seems to 
have freely used deception when her occult science did not 
carry her far enough. Consequently much prejudice has 
been raised against Theosophy, and one naturally asks how 
it has survived at all ; and we are driven to the conclusion 
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that there is some side of nature to which it powerfully 
appeals, and that it has something besides fraud to sustain 
it. Some of the promoters of Christianity have at times 
descended to fraudulent practices, and yet we do not on 
that account condemn Christianity itself. For every theory 
of truth has a right to be judged on its own merits, and 
therefore we cannot accept the judgments of writers like 
Mr. Maskeleyne as conclusive against Theosophy. 

But our chief complaint against Theosophy is that it is 
merely a rdchauffd of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy. All 
tbe root doctrines are the same. There is the Supreme 
Soul, the descent therefrom of the Atma or Monad (the 
true self) into the world of sense; the formation of the 
human soul by the response of the At)iia to the impressions 
or vibrations of the matter it meets with ; salvation by 
Vo^a (z.e., union with the Divine, or Supreme Self), the 
difficulty of this union owing to Desire (or Kama), and its 
resulting Karma ; and, above all, there is Re-incarnation, 
or Transmigration of Souls. It is by the doctrine of Re- 
incarnation that th^ greatest problems of life are solved 
and all its mysterious conditions moralized. 

As in Hinduism, the highest ideal of Theosophy is to 
know oneself to be one with the Divine. This is Yoga, so 
praised in the “ Bhagavad-gita," a book dear to all mystics 
and for Theosophists containing more true leaching than 
the Biblp of the Christian. Mrs. Besant takes Hindu 
philosophy, reads into it modern physical science, especially 
that connected with light, sound and evolution, and, adding 
most astounding assumptions, partly borrowed from the 
occult art, provides a complete answer to the eternal 
questions of the why, the whence, and the whither. To 
the writer mdny of her description^ of the spiritual world 
and of the basis of life are so fantastic, and so suggestive of 
shallow human imagination, that they are almost ridiculous. 
In her philosophy every difficulty is provided for ; there is 
not a lacuna anywhere. But when one inquires whence 
came this knowledge of a^f* mysteries, we are only told that 
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it is revelation, the knowledge gained by the adepts, the 
Buddhas’ and Yogis of ancient times who have obtained 
union with the Divine ; and there is a mysterious reference 
to the Great White Brotherhood in Central Asia as the 
inspired teachers of humanity. As a fact, Mrs. Besant is 
merely serving up for modern consumption the dreams and 
speculations of the old Indian Munis and Rishis. These 
wonderful assertions of facts connected with the unseen 
world would be unworthy of serious notice were it not that 
they are made the basis of the philosophy of an extensive 
society, which has a vast literature * and many meeting- 
places. And now we shall proceed to give an outline of 
this teaching, premising that Mrs. Besant tells us that her 
subject is as difficult to - master as astronomy or any other 
abstract science. 

There are connected with this world seven spheres. 
Just as there is a physical sphere of consciousness, so 
there are many others in which we could move if we were 
experts ; but they are known only to occultists — that is, to 
the student of the workings of the Divine Mind in Nature. 
Each sphere is built of atoms of one kind, and, to carry the 
idea of origin through the eye, their Sanskrit names are 
given as follows: (i) Adi; (2) Anupadaka ; (3) Atma or 
Nirvana; (4) HuJdhi ; (5) Milnas ; (6) Kama; (7) Sthula. 
Translated: (1) The Divine, the sphere of the Logos; 
(2) The Monadic, that of the human monad ; (3) The 
Spiritual ; (4) Intuitional ; (5) The Mental ; (6) The Astral ; 
(7) The Physical. ^ • 

The two first are unmanifested ; the other five mani- 
fested. The Monad (2) proceeding from the Divine (i), 
passes through spheres (3), (4), and (5), and in doing so 
acquires their matter, and thus becomes a manifested 
individualized immortal being. But in order that the 
Spirit thus constituted may act in our solar system, it must 
descend still further, and, by so appropriating matter of 
spheres (6) and (7), it assumes a rportal personality. Man 
is thus started on his long pilgriihage with being derived 
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from the above five last spheres. The seventh sphere, 
which confers the physical body, has, again, seven sub- 
divisions — solid, liquid, gaseous, etheric, super-etheric, sub- 
atomic, atomic. The physical or dense body, the finished 
product, is permeated by the etheric body, which latter 
draws its energy directly from the sun. It is also called 
the etheric double, being the finer part of the physical 
body. Only occultists (clairvoyants) have etheric vision, 
anti can see the etheric body when it is detached from the 
dense body, as it can be, for instance, by anaesthetics. 
Death alone causes* its complete withdrawal. It then 
remains with the higher bodies (3), (4), and (5), “ for a 
varying interval, usually thirty-six hours, after death.” 
“ It decays away pari passu with the dense corpse.” Also 
interpenetrating the dense body is the astral body, which 
belongs to sphere (6). This is composed of astral matter 
— ie., consciousness — which shows itself as feelings, desires, 
emotions. While interpenetrating the dense or physical 
body, the astral body appears beyond the latter’s periphery, 
as a cloud oval in shape. Its vibrations are visible as 
colours to those who have astral sight, and these colours 
are governed by the nature of the emotions and passions 
of the individual concerned. Thus “ the passion of anger 
causes vibrations that yield a flash of scarlet, while a feeling 
of devotion or love suffuses the astral body with a blue or 
rosy hue,” and so on. All feelings of pleasure or pain in 
the physical body are due to the presence of the inter- 
penetrating astral body, and, if this be driven out by 
anaesthetics or mesmerism, feeling disappears. We are 
informed that sportive elementals, such as fairies, gnomes, 
sylphs, undines, salamanders, not endued with physical 
bodies, appear in this astral world, and people rendered 
susceptible to astral vibrations by taking drugs will see 
such beings. In sleep the astral body leaves the physical 
body, and may wander about. It is in this astral body, 
when detected, that men can often see things better, and 
hence the sayings, “ Sleep brings counsel,” “ Better sleep 
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on it.” This astral body in its detachment can do wondrous 
things: “he can work through rocks, dive into seas, pass 
through raging fires,” etc. 

Now, in Theosophy the consideration of the astral body 
is very important, for it is constituted by the man himself. 
Death is merely the shedding off of the dense body, and 
the human monad goes forth with the spiritual matter — 
{sphere 3), intuitional (4), mental (5), and astral (6) — it 
has acquired. It then becomes an inhabitant of the astral 
world. The astral body is composed of seven concentric 
shells, that formed by the coarsest emotions being outer- 
most. It sees all over, but can see and communicate with 
only the subdivision of the astral world to which its outer- 
most shell belongs, the amount of each kind of matter 
depending on the kind of desires and emotions the monad 
had cultivated on earth. This astral state is called the 
Desire World or Purgatory (Kamaloka). To some of its 
inhabitants it is a hell, for like is only conscious of like, and 
so man makes his own hell. As Satan says in “ Paradise 
Lost,” “ Myself am hell.” Raging passions can find no 
satisfaction, and yet all passions here on earth are pale and 
weak compared with their violence in the astral world. 
But this hellish state is only temporary, for the thick layer 
of densest matter wears away, and the man (or monad) 
enters another sphere, the mental. There gradually the 
elements composing the astral body are set free. 

The mental sphere is a more permanent abode. Part of 
man’s mental body is immortal,* and is called his causal 
body. This is evolved in the long series of incarnations, 
and is the enriching of the monad spirit by abstract 
thought. It is the vehicle of intellect. The causal mind 
has its habitat in the mental sphere and in the individuality. 
And here we do not know how we can take the prophetess 
of Theosophy seriously. The following is her statement *. 
“ The causal body begins with the above-named Hashing 
down, as a mere film of matter, egg-shaped, like a shell 
round the lower bodies, formed within it, as the chick in 
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the egg. A delicate net-work radiates from the permanent 
atom glowing like a brilliant nucleus.” We must ask, How 
do Theosophists know this 1 Their only answer is by 
occultism, by the clearer vision they have acquired by 
intense thinking on — nothing, vacancies. But there is no 
end to their knowledge. There is a heaven portion of the 
mental world (Devachan), and we are told exactly what 
takes place there. For instance : “ Here the religious 

devotee is seen, rapt in adoring contemplation of the 
Divine Form he loved on earth, for God reveals Himself 
in any form dear to the human heart ; here the musician, 
etc., here the artists, etc.,” and so on. We are even told 
the length of stay in heaven, for “it depends on the 
materials we can carry through death, and these materials 
are good thoughts and pure emotions. It may stretch 
to 1,500 or 2,000 years.” During this stay experience 
is being worked up into faculty. When this is done, 
“ the man casts off his mental body, and is then truly 
himself, living in the causal and the two higher bodies.” 
But this individualized spirit is after a time driven Ijy 
hunger for more experience to make another descent into 
the lowest spheres. The germs of the developed mental 
faculties are planted in mental matter, and of emotional 
and moral faculties in astral matter, and these are the 
innate faculties, the character which a child brings with him 
into the world. 

So now we have had a description of the process by 
which human beings are developed and born into the 
world. Souls are always on the make. When discarnate 
they are in the upper mental sphere. Their Karma — or 
account of their actions good and bad — are on record, and 
Mrs. Besant in “Ancient Wisdom” can even inform us 
that there is a special department composed of Lipikas 
and Maharajds to keep these accounts, and to direct the 
discarnate souls to their fresh incarnations. A fitting 
habitation for each soul has to be found. So accurately 
arc things known at the Theosophist headquarters that we 
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are told : “ The Lipikas give the idea of the physical body, 
which is to be the garment of the reincarnating soul, 
expressing his capacities and his limitations. This is 
taken by the Maharajas and worked into a detailed model, 
which is committed to one of their inferior agents to be 
copied — this copy is the etheric double, the matrix of the 
dense body, the material for their being, drawn from the 
mother and subject to physical heredity.” Ego’s are then 
fitted into families. We are here reminded of the child 
who complained that her mother could not satisfy her 
about the domestic arrangements in -heaven, when the cook 
could tell her all about them. The cook, we need hardly 
say, represents the Theosophists. 

Now, there are certainly arguments in favour of re- 
incarnation, and we know that in ancient times it was 
universally believed in. Says Mrs. Besant : “ Souls with- 
out a past springing suddenly into existence with marked 
moral and mental peculiarities, are a conception as monstrous 
as babies unrelated to any botly with marked racial and 
family types. Science cannot explain the intellectual 
evolution of a Sankaracharya or Pythagoras, or uhe 
moral evolution of a Buddha or a Christ. Reincarnation 
would e.xplain it.” And so, we may add, would the direct 
action of a personal God. These minute and finely-spun 
descriptions of the divine methods of ordering creation are 
taken from the old Oriental philosophies, and are as 
reasonable as the Oriental fables concerning the physical 
nature of the world, which Y'-e know to be false and 
ridiculous. Science was unknown to the ancient Hindus, 
and their introspective minds “ found no end in wandering 
mazes lost.” As against the Theosophjst principle of 
reincarnation we would set the Christian one, that man 
must be born again. Till the soul receives the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit it is mortal ; when it is spiritualized it 
becomes immortal. This doctrine has the merit of being 
both reasonable and transcendental. Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and such-like Oriental religions, had groped after this truth, 
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but their adherents relapsed into the slough of idolatry. 
On the other hand, Judaism, with its clear-cut Monotheism, 
copied afterwards by Muhammadans, had fought all the 
degrading forms of idolatry, but, lacking the full knowledge 
of God’s love and fatherhood, had itself degenerated. It 
had no power of progress and expansion, not having the 
great dynamic, and so hardened into ceremonial and legality. 
The universal failing of man through the ages has been to 
lose touch with the vital element that has started religion, 
and to rely on the rites and ceremonies, which are only its 
shell, and only suited to foster and protect the spirit. If 
the latter is wanting, religions tend to become mere magic, 
and, relapsing into a kind of animism, depend on mantras, 
passes, charms, and incantations ; or, they sink still lower 
and become a prey to witchcraft, demonology, and fetichism. 
Meanwhile the thoughtful become rationalists, and the 
crowd drop into the abyss of pure nature worship. Thus 
ended the more or less ennobling religions of Greece and 
Rome. The Orontes, with its flood of Egyptian, Phcenician, 
and Indian mysteries, and of incantations and magic rites, 
did, indeed, pour into the Tiber ; and, in a less degree, 
the same tendency is at work amongst ourselves to-day. 
Instead of holding that Christ was specially divine, and 
revealed a new and living way of righteousness, Theosophists’ 
teaching is only that “ He was a glorious Being of the 
great spiritual hierarchy, one of the Masters of Wisdom.” 
Then under Theosophy the old spiritism, or cult of nature- 
spirits, is being revived. It proclaims that gnomes, sylphs, 
salamanders, and discarnate spirits of all sorts, throng 
around us. It is a recurrence to the belief of our medieval 
ancestors, who, when they built their magnificent cathedrals, 
“ frosted ” them* outside with the images of those ugly and 
malignant spirits, goblins, and demons, who were kept out- 
side the sacred- edifice by the use of*holy water, spells, and 
magical rites, Mrs. Besant peoples all the air with spirits 
good and bad, and tells us the places the latter particularly 
haunt — drink-shops, gaming-houses, brothels, and such-like. 
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Then the spirits of animals under our “organized butchery” 
cause the animal distrust and horror of man. But this 
theory of hers does not square with the fact of the docility 
of the European cow and sheep, nor of the poet’s lamb, 
“ which licks the hand just raised to shed its blood.” 

We are assured, however, that Theosophy is not a 
religion, only a philosophy, and that a Christian, a Hindu, 
or a Muhammadan can be a Theosophist. But we find 
prescribed certain means of mind and soul culture which 
exclude the idea of a personal God, and would assuredly 
displace all ideas of prayer and worship such as are offered 
by at least Christians, Jews, and Muhammadans. The 
procedure prescribed in “The Outer Court,” in order to 
put on the Sheath of Bliss, so that the soul may enter the 
Temple and go out no more, is not consistent with these 
religions. It is a mystical and self-concentrated asceticism ; 
and the end is to enter the company of the perfected — the 
Buddhas, Manus, Chohans, and Masters. This method is 
thoroughly Hindu. It is still more fully explained in 
Thought - Power. The dynamic to obtain this bliss or 
salvation is through thought-control, leading to thought- 
annihilation, and the following may be taken as a descrip- 
tion ; it is posited that there is the Self and the Non-Self, 
and the Mind is produced by their interaction through 
ether vibrations. Vibration is the keynote of the Science ; 
for Motion is the root of all things. Life is Motion, Con- 
sciousness is Motion. The One is changeless. When the 
One becomes the Many, Motion arises. The essence of 
Matter is separation, that of Spirit is unity. The Omni- 
presence of the One in the multiplicity of Matter is by 
ceaseless and infinite motion. Absolute motion is identical 
with rest. This infinite motion appears 'in rhythmical 
movements or vibrations. Consciousness is the vibration of 
thought-ether between the Self and the Non-Self — that is, 
the Subject and the Object. Each unit of this consciousness 
is called a jiva, which is contained in a garment of matter. 
The garments vibrate as each jiva vibrates, and so the 
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garment of one jiva communicates with its neighbour. 
Thus one jiva knows another, and each/ziy^ communicates, 
not only its own vibrations, but those of the others. Simi- 
larity is ever being evolved, but never attained, because 
of the garments of matter. Different ranges of vibrations 
constitute light, heat, electricity, etc. So Knowledge, Will, 
Action are all made up of vibrations. Thinking is when 
thought-ether is thrown into waves between an object and 
the mind. 

Having laid down this basis of thought, the book pro- 
ceeds to show how thought can be controlled, and in what 
concentration consists. Soul-formation is the outcome, and 
here the heart of Theosophy is reached. We have it ex- 
plained how complete abstraction can be attained, resulting 
in thought-annihilation, a most difficult process. The 
knower, the real self, must keep itself fixed, first on one 
object, and finally on vacuity. This is most exhausting, 
and can at first only be practised for short intervals. 
Eventually the abstraction can be prolonged, and becomes 
complete. This is the state so well known in Hindu 
mysticism, and called Samadhi. The whole universe then 
exists at one point, so complete is the concentration : the 
heart of life is reached, for, ether vibrations having no 
friction, space is annihilated, and the student becomes an 
adept, and hidden knowledge is within his ken. 

And now we think the dangers of Theosophy can be 
readily understood. Strong philosophic minds, say one in 
a thousand, can maintain their equilibrium when thinking, 
as it were, in space, but ordinary ones straining for the 
ideal perfection promised as the result of this method of 
culture would frequently collapse altogether. And this 
method is not only theory. Eastern “ sages ” and anchorites 
have practised it for thousands of years, and the results 
of atrophied minds are well known. So far Theosophy 
certainly is not a fraud, but a dire and dreadful fact. 

But let us step out into the open and look at the 
panorama of history, and mark what this trafficking in 
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mind-culture and this belief in hosts of ghost-souls and 
nature-spirits ever hovering around us has done for 
nations. Do we not infallibly gather that no mere 
philosophy of life has ever sufficed to satisfy the human 
heart, that it must have some object to which its affections 
and emotions can go out and cling, and with which it 
can enter into personal relations ? The deep Indian 
doctrine of the One Undivided Supreme Being, unknown 
and unknowable, of whom nothing can be predicated, has 
only resulted in universal idolatry, often of the lowest kind. 
For “when the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places . . . and . . . saith I will re- 
turn, and when he cometh he findeth it swept and garnished. 
T hen goeth he and taketh to him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and the last state of that man is worse 
than the first." This seems to be the effect of merely 
emptying the heart by hard thinking. 

Then turn to China, with its civilization running into 
millenniums, and the same results are seen. To the 
Chinaman the world is full of spirits ; they dog his steps 
in every detail of life, and he is hampered and terrified 
beyond all measure, for, as usual, the spirits are nearly all 
bad. Owing to fear of displeasing them, railways and 
other modern inventions for long could not be introduced. 
The genius loci — Chinese Feng S/mi — would be mortally 
offended, and the consequence has been that the all- 
pervading trait of Chinese civilization has been steadfast 
immovability. A very full accpunt of Chinese fetfchism 
and demonology is to be found in “ Le Bouddhisme en 
Chine et au Thibet," by E. Lamaircsse, published in 1894. 
The Chinese mind, it tells us, was ruled at first by the 
joint influence of ' the practical social philosophy of 
Confucius and of the more idealistic Tao-ism, which aimed 
at the harmony of the Tao of earth and the Tao of heaven, 
the word Tao resembling rather the logos, or the natura 
naturans of Spinoza. But in the third century b.c. 
Buddhist missionaries brought in their more spiritual view 
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of life, which had been much fused with Hinduism. Any- 
how, it contained a belief in a future life and in the 
existence of a most insistent spirit world. Amalgamating 
with native animism, the Buddhistic idea favoured the 
growth of spiritualism, and the present Chinese idolatrous 
system gradually developed. The God of Heaven, the 
Indra of the Hindus, is the chief deity ; but the pantheon 
is most varied, and the offerings to conciliate the gods and 
goddesses and spirits are as numerous as in India. But 
sorcery, witchcraft, and the black art have great sway, and 
they cling around both Chinese Buddhism and Thibetan 
Lamaism, like the shirt of Nessus. Altogether, China is a 
prey to the most debasing idolatry and demonolatry. And 
yet China has founded its faith on the three great atheistic 
religions or philosophies of Confucius, Lao Tse, and 
Buddha. Favoured by the ruling classes, Confucianism, 
with its worldly prudence and its praise of filial piety, has 
acted as an arbitrator ; Taoism has inculcated idealistic 
virtues, with its three essentials of Weakness, Emptiness, 
and Apprehension, and its three jewels of Gentleness, 
Frugality, and Humility; while Buddhism, with its teach- 
ing of Transmigration and of the going and coming of the 
disembodied spirits, while preaching universal mercy, has 
peopled the world with unseen beings. We know well 
that our own ancestors had beliefs about the spirits of the 
departed akin to the Buddhist ones, see, for instance, 
Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet ’ and medieval legends. So also 
had they a belief in sorcei;y and witchcraft. But while our 
faith in a personal God has not prevented us freeing our- 
selves from these crushing superstitions, the Hindu and 
Chinese atheistic religions have indirectly helped to main- 
tain them, for they have left the people helpless and terror- 
stricken, the forces of evil seeming stronger than the 
forces of good. It has been welf said by Vinet, a dis- 
tinguished Swiss writer, that “ Le Christianisme est dans 
le monde la semence de la liberty,” and this does not mean 
only political liberty. It has brought us into a large place. 
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has delivered us after much travail of mind and soul from 
the fetters of superstition which still bind the East, and 
alas ! many Western lands. Atheism, on the other hand, 
as we have seen in the case of China, utterly failed to 
bring any such freedom. Modern Deism believes itself 
able to do so, but let not him who putteth on his armour 
boast himself as he who taketh it off. Theosophy, which 
is a kind of Deism, now professes to offer a perfect way, 
founded on an assumed mental and spiritual science. • But 
many of its facts are mere assumptions, and the conse- 
quences of a like philosophy, as far as we understand 
history, have so far been disastrous in the extreme. Many 
of the leisured classes of Europe and America are now 
taking Theosophy up, and seem to find some measure 
of satisfaction in its doctrines and mental exercises. But 
can one imagine that anything except universal national 
decline would take place if theosophical ideas spread 
among the people at large f The writer had a long 
experience in India, which has led him to the opinion that 
there is something in the Hindu religion which prevents 
simplicity of character. It is not the East that is 
responsible for this, for Muhammadans do not show the 
same trait. But it is the atheistic or pantheistic attempt 
to reach Ultimate Being through mental effort. The 
Christian can look and behold “ the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” But the 
Hindu (and the Theosophist) must think and search to 
find “ this inmost centre, where trpth abides in fulness ” in 
himself. To the writer native Christian schools in India 
ever showed a marked contrast to Hindu ones in the 
countenances of the scholars. In the latter you saw a 
mystic and somewhat clouded look, while in the former 
there was a freer and brighter aspect, as if the spirit had 
been released from an oppression of inner thoughtfulness. 
The belief in the transmigration of souls, the sufferings 
of the discarnate ones, and the need of propitiating the 
all-powerful spirits, all these ideas obsess the mind. And 

I 
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what can be more disastrous to progress than the idea that 
all social conditions are dependent on men’s conduct in a 
former life ? Those at top, the Brahmins and the Mandarins, 
are the reincarnated virtuous and good, while the weak 
and the miserable are so because they did evil in a former 
life. 
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THE WAR AND INDIAN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY' 

Bv ]. Clive Roome 

JuDciNG by the number of articles appearing in the papers 
in India, both Anglo-Indian and Indian, it is evident that 
the war ha.s stimulated interest in problems affecting the 
future of trade and industry in that country. To satisfy 
the demands of those who consider that the time is ripe 
for the initiation of a campaign in favour of industrial 
activity, the Government has recently appointed a com- 
mission of inquiry. As may be expected, conflicting 
opinions obtain as to the measures which should be 
adopted in order to protect and foster trade and industry. 
This is not surprising in view of the various interests 
involved and the vast resources of the country. What 
may be called local prejudice must also be taken into 
account in estimating the correct v^alue of any expression 
of views as regards the future of trade and industry in 
I ndia. 

As far as the problem of industrial activity is concerned 
there are, broadly speaking, those who paint a ha'Icyon 
picture of an India studded with factories, mills, and work- 
shops, and others who *hold tenaciously to the creed that 
Nature destined India to be an agricultural country, and 
its future can best be secured by promoting agriculture. 
There are also others who prefer a middle way, and would 
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like to see both agriculture and industry having a fair share 
of the attention of the people. 

In matters relating to the trade of the country also one 
finds diversity of opinion. Some would have Protection* 
pure and simple ; some would give the people of India, 
or the legislative councils, power to regulate protective 
tariffs only in such a manner as would not injure the 
manufacturers of other parts of the Empire ; some would 
have only Free Trade unalloyed ; some again would only 
be content with a measure of fiscal freedom which might 
enable them to penalize any country by means of a sliding 
scale of tariffs which, in their opinion, proved itself to be 
a dangerous rival, either agriculturally or industrially. 

One has therefore a wide range of selection in platforms 
of fiscal creed in India. It has, however, to be borne in 
mind that those most vitally interested in both the trade 
and industry of the country — the cultivators and the labour- 
ing classes — present a blank sheet in all examinations 
relating to theories of political economy. All that the 
cultivators want is a good monsoon at the appointed hour, 
efficient means of transport, and good prices for their 
produce. All that the labourers want is the daily bread. 
Those in a position to express any opinion on the fiscal 
needs of the country are either merchants or politicians. 
The merchants, both those who sell goods to the cultivators 
and those who buy produce, like the cultivators, are slaves 
of the monsoon, so that in a way the interests of both the 
merchants and the cultiyators coincide in so far as the 
ultimate results of good or bad harvests are concerned. 
In the case, however, of merchants who depend for their 
livelihood upon the sale of the manufactured goods they 
import from other countries, there is likelihood of their 
views on the future of industries in India being coloured 
by the fear 6f finding India independent of foreign manu- 
facturers. Other merchants who now ship large quantities 
of raw produce for the use of manufacturers abroad are 
also likely to be prejudiced, to some extent, in favour of 
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agriculture to the exclusion of industry, as it is as an 
agricultural country that India proves a profitable field of 
labour to them. In spite, however, of the bias of their 
views, the opinions of the merchants carry greater weight 
than the opinions of politicians who have either no direct 
interest in agriculture or are likely to benefit personally 
by the introduction of new industries. One has also to 
remember that while the merchants are prone, by dictates 
of self-interest, to exaggerate the interests of agriculture, 
they have at the same time the immense advantage over 
theorists of practical knowledge as -regards the economic 
conditions of the country. 

The Policy of Subsidik.s. 

India is undoubtedly an agricultural country, as a glance 
at the last census returns would show convincingly. It 
would be throwing away the bone for the shadow to adopt 
any fiscal measures which are even distantly likely to 
affect agriculture adversely. Those who advocate the 
encouragement of industries by subsidies from the Govern- 
ment are apt, in their enthusiasm, to forget that, if the 
subsidy system were adopted on a large scale, it would 
deal a crushing blow to the cultiv^ators in India. It is not 
difficult to picture to oneself the wholesale abandonment 
of the plough in favour of the factory in the event of the 
Government granting subsidies to those engaged in indus- 
trial enterprises in India. It would revolutionize the out- 
look of life in the country, and for a time at least — for 
a considerable period probably — a large number of the 
fields would be left desolate, while those who now till them 
would seek employment in the factories. To say the least, 
it would be a dangerous experiment, for if* owing to want 
of skilled labour combined with lack of experience in the 
management of industrial enterprises, the factories were 
found to be unprofitable undertakings, it would be no easy 
task for those employed in them to revert to their old 
occupation of agriculture. 
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Those who bring forward the example of Japan as a 
country which has prospered by paying attention to indus- 
trial development are apt to forget that Japan was never 
at any stage of its history an agricultural country to 
the same extent as India, and it never supplied the 
world’s factories with raw material on as large a scale as 
India. The labour problem, moreover, in Japan presents 
aspects entirely dissimilar to those observed in India. The 
transition from handicraft to factory work, as in the case of 
Japanese labour, does not seem so difficult as the adapta- 
tion of agriculturists to the conditions of life in factories. 
It may be argued that in India also handicrafts flourished 
at one period of its history, but handicrafts never took the 
place of agricultural pursuits to the seime extent in India as 
in Japan. Agriculture, again, never held the same place in 
occupations in Japan as in India; it was never the means of 
livelihood of the vast masses as it is in India. In any 
case, there is no guarantee that industrial enterprises would 
prove more profitable than agriculture in India because 
they have in Japan. 

Peculiar Economic Conditions. 

The questions whether it is advisable to divert labour 
from the fields to factories, and whether P'ree Trade or 
Protection is beneficent for the development of trade and 
industry, must be decided in the light of the economic 
conditions in India. Out of a total population of 
315,156,396, no less than 217 million persons derive their 
means of livelihood from agricultural pursuits. Agriculture, 
in a word, absorbs the energy of the people to the exclusion 
of other occupations. Only 35*3 million persons are 
dependent on industries. Handicrafts provide only a small 
number of persons with their daily bread. I n the light of 
these statistics, it would be, to say* the least, producing a 
cataclysmic change in the mode of life of the peoples of 
India to find industrial occupation for 217 millions of its 
agriculturists. Apart from the impossibility of finding 
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money for financing industrial enterprises on so large a 
scale, the idea is indeed in other ways so quixotic as to be 
entirely beyond the pale of practical politics. Even if it 
were possible to obtain adequate financial support for the 
creation of a gigantic industrial organization necessary for 
the sake of supplanting agriculture, it would be futile to 
ignore the human element, the lack of men trained in the 
art of conducting pioneer industries, the deficiency of 
skilled labour, and even of unskilled labour accustomed 
to the peculiar conditions of factory life. It may be 
argued that the labourers in the j.ute and cotton mills 
in India even in these days are drawn from these agri- 
cultural classes and that they have proved themselves 
efficient workers. But it depends entirely upon what is 
meant by efficiency whether the conditions of factory labour 
in India as they are at the present time are regarded as 
satisfactory or otherwise. From a practical point of view 
the fitfulness of labour in the factories brought about by 
the duality of occupation of the labourers is only an 
unmitigated evil. The heart and soul of the worker is not 
with the whirring machinery in the factory, but wMth the 
idle plough in the field in his native village, and at the first 
opportunity when he can return to the labours of the field, 
he abandons the factory to its fate. This is also the 
case with labourers who before the days of the factory 
practised a handicraft closely allied to the industry which 
now claims their attention . They have their ancestral 
plot of land in many cases, and they also place the care of 
their strip of land before any consideration of the require- 
ments of the factory which provides them with employment 
when they have no work on their own fields in their 
villages. It is at th.e same time futile to grieve over the 
circumstances which bind the Indian labourer to the soil of 
his native land. The conditions are the growth of centuries, 
and, what is more, they have been deliberately produced by 
the social laws of the country. 

In attempting to impose industrial ideals wholesale upon 
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the people^ not only fanciful prejudices will be encountered, 
but also the deeply rooted bed-rock of social organization 
firmly established by centuries of legislation. Nothing 
short of a revolution more far-reaching and extensive in its 
scope than any recorded in the world's history can change 
the agricultural life of the people. It is true that the 
advocates of industrial development in India do not openly 
suggest the abandonment of agriculture, but their argu- 
ments at the same time imply preference for conditions 
favouring the advancement of industries even at the risk of 
losing much that has been gained through agriculture. 
They sing, in their enthusiasm, a paean of praise whenever 
any industry is mentioned without regard to its adaptability 
to the conditions of life and labour in India. If they had 
their way, they would establish factories in India for the 
manufacture of locomotives, aeroplanes, buttons, gramo- 
phones, and every other article of merchandise, for no 
other reason apparently than that of making the country 
independent of foreign manufacturers. As a matter of fact, 
only those industries are likely to benefit the country materi- 
ally which, so to say, are closely related to agriculture. 

Selection of Industries. 

It is not without justification that some plead for the 
encouragement or establishment of industries likely to 
employ advantageously the raw material found in the 
country itself. The cotton and jute industries provide an 
object-lesson. Both industries are in a flourishing state 
because both have the raw material near at hand. The 
sharp-witted Scotsmen who initiated the jute industry in 
Bengal, and who now control it, saw clearly the advantage of 
having the factory close to the field, and were substantially 
assisted in their undertaking also by the fact that the raw 
material on which their industry depended was a monopoly 
of Bengal. The cotton-mills have also made profitable 
returns, in spite of the drawbacks under which they work, 
simply because the raw material for them can be obtained 

L 
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in large quantities within the country itself. There are 
numerous other industries which afford ample scope for de- 
velopment in India without in any way being prejudicial to 
agriculture. On the contrary, they are likely to encourage 
agriculture by creating a demand for the products of the 
field. Many of these industries for which there is raw 
material in abundance in the country have not been intro- 
duced or are only languishing because the attention of 
those able to engage in industrial pursuits has been 
diverted to less profitable avenues of employment of 
capital. The manufacture of matches, glass, bangles, 
pencils and paper, may be very profitable in other coun- 
tries, and is possible even in India, but the question is 
whether it is more profitable than, say, the manufacture of 
sugar from the sugar-cane, and the date-palm, or the culti- 
vation and manufacture of ramie. In the one case, India 
can never reasonabl)'' dream of having a wider market for 
its manufactures than its own boundaries ; in the other, it 
can make a bid for the world’s market. 

What is wanted is the establishment of industries com- 
plementary to agriculture, which may enable I ndians to use, 
if not all, then the surplus of the raw produce of the country 
which is now exported to other countries. The idea that 
India, or for the matter of that any other country with a 
better organized industrial system, can be independent of 
the rest of the world in trade, commerce, or industry, may 
be regarded as only visionary, but the mere fact that India 
will be in a position to use its own raw material in an 
advantageous manner will not only raise the standard of 
value for its raw produce, thus benefiting the agriculturist, 
but also enable it to enter the world’s market as a manu- 
facturing country. • Competition, face to lace with other 
manufacturing countries, can only be beneficial to India. 
Then only can Indian manufacturers hold their own, 
even in the Indian bazaars, against the foreign manu- 
facturers. 
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Effect of the War. 

So far, Indian capital has been invested in industrial 
undertakings without regard to the question whether the 
raw material for them can be obtained easily or not. 
With the exception of the cotton and jute industries, the 
industries in which Indian capitalists have interested them- 
selves are also industries which demand exceptional quali- 
fications of specialization from their workers. They are, 
moreover, industries which require years of patient toil 
before they produce any tangible results economically. In 
fact, the industrial campaign in India has been planned by 
amateurs in finance, with the result that Indian capital and 
Indian labour has been frittered away without leaving any 
trace of any value to the future generation of workers. 
Indian money has been invested in small soap factories, 
in little pencil factories, in glass manufacture, in the manu- 
facture of cheap toys and stationery, and in a hundred 
and one other industries which, by reason merely of the 
limited field they offer for the sale of the goods manufac- 
tured in India, can hardly be regarded as profitable. The 
war has further accentuated the illusory possibilities of 
these industries for Indian capitalists, inexperienced as 
they are in the art of managing industrial enterprises. 
One can never forget the flood of foolish rhetoric let loose 
upon the people of India when the war with its disturbance 
of sea-borne trade created a scarcity of matches in India. 
Sermons were preached everywhere on the advisability of 
starting match factories in India. Then the supply of 
bangles, which Austria supplied before the war, ran short, 
and moralists were not wanting who claimed to have 
warned their countrymen of the catastrophe, and who 
preached homrties on the vast scope which lay before the 
bangle industry in India. It was, as is usually the case, 
shown how India had fallen from her great industrial state 
when she was dependent upon a foreign country for her 
glass bangles which she manufactured for herself in the 
good old days. As a matter of fact, the agitation did 
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stimulate the bangle industry in the country. Whether 
the demand for Indian-made bangles will persist even after 
the war is, however, uncertain, and if foreign competition 
smothers the industry, as it did before, all the benefit that 
the country has derived from the industry will be only 
another sad experience. Admirable as are these minor 
industries in themselves, they do not hold out any sub- 
stantial promise of success in India. 

Policy of the Government. 

As for the means to be adopted in encouraging industries 
in which the raw produce of the country can be usefully 
and easily employed, the Government, it may be stated, is 
already doing all that can reasonably be expected of it by 
research and advice, through the Department of Agriculture, 
to improve the methods of agriculture. It has, however, 
not directly offered any inducement to capitalists to engage 
in enterprises likely to develop the agricultural resources 
of the country and affording a vast scope for the industrial 
energies of the people. The Department of Commercial 
Intelligence has an enviable record of usefulness even 
within its short period of existence, but it is, after all, only 
a bureau of information. The people of India themselves 
are unable to take full advantage of the facilities offered by 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence. In order to 
direct the industrial activities of the people into the right 
channels, steps must be taken to show, in detail, how the 
raw produce of the country oan profitably be used in 
factories in the country itself. To do this, the vernaculars 
must be employed more extensively in the pamphlets 
appertaining to agriculture issued by the Government than 
has been the case so far. Either the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence or some other department has 
to organize an educational campaign in favour of the 
industries which are closely allied to agriculture and offer 
a profitable field in India. 
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Problem of Finance. 

As regards the question of finance, it is, unfortunately, 
true that the unequal distribution of wealth in the country 
makes the problem of industrial development a difficult 
one to solve. It is only a small fraction of the vast millions 
in India who hold the wealth of the country, while the rest 
of the population is dependent on its daily earnings for bare 
means of subsistence. The earnings do not, on an average, 
amount to more than sixpence a day per head, and this, 
taking the peculiar conditions of Hindu life into considera- 
tion, does not always suffice even for the maintenance of 
a family. There is only a small fraction of the vast popula- 
tion able to save anything out of its earnings ; but then, 
again, the foolish custom of spending large sums of money 
on social entertainments on occasions like the marriage of 
a son or daughter makes extortionate demands on the 
savings. There are thus only a few in a position to invest 
money in industrial or any other commercial undertakings. 
Those who accuse the people of India of being backward 
in industry are apt to forget their lack of means. Those 
among the Indians who have the money to launch new 
industries or revive old ones are doing so to some extent, 
but owing to lack of commercial training and practical 
experience, their methods are necessarily haphazard anti 
wanting in precision. Distrust and suspicion also play 
their part in retarding the progress of the country in the 
path of industry and commerce, and candidly the experience 
of the people warrants their cynical views regarding the 
probity of their fellow-creatures. The startling revelations 
of crooked finance made at the time of the failure of a large 
number of Indian banking concerns were not singular in 
themselves, but they attracted considerable attention owing 
4 o the fact that the savings of hundreds of hard-working 
men and women were involved, and the proceedings in the 
courts of law gave them a wide publicity. The problem of 
finance is therefore full of peculiar difficulties as far as the 
encouragement of industrial enterj^ises is concerned. It 
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seems that the only way to quicken the pace of progress is 
for the Government to act as banker and controller of all 
industrial enterprises at one and the same time. In a 
country where the State owns all the land and a large 
number of the railways, a patriarchal solicitude for the 
efficient working of industrial undertakings would excite 
no adverse comment. On the contrary, it would encourage 
those who now hoard their wealth to produce it and employ 
it usefully. As a beginning, the Government might con- 
sider the advisability of ear-marking the money deposited 
yearly in increasing amounts by the ’ people in the savings 
banks for loans for industrial undertakings, and at the 
same time make it a condition of the loan to reserve 
to itself the right of supervising the accounts of such 
concerns. 
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INDIA AND WOMEN DOCTORS 
By Lady Muir Mackenzie 

We have all leamt with a deep heartache of the sufferings of 
our soldiers in Mesopotjamia. Reading this harrowing tale, we 
gather something of the primitive conditions which prevail in 
the Orient and feel inclined to pity all sick people dwelling east 
of Suez, but more especially women. The sufferings of our 
soldiers w'ill not extend over more than, shall wc say, half a 
dozen years, but the sufferings of Indian women have continued 
through countless generations, and unless wc do something w'ill 
continue indefinitely. When Lady Dufferin, forty years ago. 
began her humane endeavours to bring medical aid to the 
W'omen of India, Kipling wrote a poem which ought to act as 
spur to our national conscience, yet most people have forgotten 
his pungent, lucid words, dealing with a state of things for 
which the long years bring no adequate remedy. 

Kipling, addressing the men of India, begins by describing 
how we English “ Knit a riven land to strength, drove a road 
for all men’s feet, bridged the raving ford,” and allowed India 
to partake of the Wisdom of the West, our schools being ‘ ‘ free 
to all.” Then the poet asks the men of India passionately, 

Who has spoken out for these the women and the young ?” 
And again, “are all our gifts for men alone, or may your 
women share.?” Above all, the women need the Light from 
the West, for ‘ithe curse God laid on Eve is theirs for heritage 
to-day.” 

“You know the ‘Hundred Danger, Timai,* when gay with paint and 
flowers, 

Your household Gods are bribed to help the bitter helpless hours ; 

You know the worn and rotten mat whereon the mother lies ; 

You know the Sootak room unclean — the cell wlierein she dies. 
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‘ ‘ Dies — \vith the babble in her ear of midwife’s muttered charm, 

Dies — ’spite young Life that'strains to stay — the suckling in her arms, 

D ies ijl^tke three times heated air, scorched by the Birth fire’s breath ; 
Foredt^^ined, you say, lest anguish lack, to haunt her home in death. 

'• These tuings'you know, and more tlian the.se— grim secrets of the Dead, 
1‘oul h(i,trors ^;>ne in ignorance, by Time on Folly bred; 

'I'he woii.'cn havii no Toice to speak, but none can check your pen, 

Turn foila momckt from your strife and plead their cause, O men !” 

During' the fort/ years which have elapsed since Kipling 
wrote thi’^se words what have we done to bring medical comfort 
to our Indian sisters In those days there were few, if any, 
women doctors ; to-day there are about 500 — but what are 
they among 150,000,000 women ? Roughly speaking, while 
3,000,000 Indian women may hope to secure adequate medical 
aid, 148,000,000 can never hope to consult a woman doctor, 
and the majority would rather die than call in a male physician. 

The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission is a real friend to the 
women in their hour of need, and with encouragement the 
number of missionary and other doctors could be increased. 
There is an idea, for instance, that the Indian Medical Service 
will be reorganized. If thi.s is done there ought to be a branch 
formed for women doctors, who would then be permitted to 
share the prestige, the pay, and all other advantages enjoyed 
by their brother doctors. Very highly qualified European 
medical women have now few inducements which would make 
th^ anxious to seek work in India. This is a state of things 
which it would be possible to remedy . 

However, enough European and American women doctors 
will never be available to grapple with the vast problem we are 
considering, but Indian women, 'fortunately, seem capable of 
becoming excellent physicians and surgeons. There are thirty 
girl medical students to-day in the Grant Medical College in 
Bombay, but they have to study alongside the men students, 
under rough and uncomfortable conditions . Inducements , such 
as scholarships, ought io be granted to would-be girl medical 
students, and their path made easy in every possible way. 
Especially brilliant scholars might be given facilities for visiting 
European medical centres. 
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Once we could count on a supply of women doctors, nurses 
and health officers, how could they be put in touch with the 
scattered village population ? Florence Nightingale long ago 
suggested that itinerant health missionaries might go on tour, 
and teach elementary hygiene and sanitation, and bring medical 
aid to outlying places. It is possible to travel in India for two 
hundred miles at a time and find no doctors even for the men, 
though they are incomparably better provided with medical 
assistance than the women, 

I came across the case of some men who petitioned Govern- 
ment to erect a women’s, hospital in their tow’n, as so many of 
the young wives were dying, they felt it would be cheaper to 
subscribe to keep them alive than to pay for a second marriage. 

No one enjoys suffering, discomfort and disease, if they 
can find a way of escape. In India 1 have seen three-fourths 
of the population of a large village limping about with 
rags tied round their legs, because they were infested with 
guinea-worm. They said it was “the will of God.” but 
it was easy for ns to see that if all the offal is thrown 
out of the houses into the village street, and the women carry 
the dirt on their feet, and then step into the village water supply 
while they fill their water pots, disease will inevitably be spread. 

I feel sure that the Indian villager does not want to be poisoned, 
and he could be taught and coaxed, especially by his own 
people, into changing his ways. 

We in the West ought to regard our painfully acquired know- 
ledge as a precious trust to be handed on to those who have not 
yet had an opportunity of treading the same path. The way 
our fortunes have been wedded to those of India is a romance 
and a mystery on which we should do well to ponder, while we 
ask ourselves if we think with enough love and sympathy of the 
need of those teeming millions across the sea. 
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MILITARY NOTES 

By Lieut. -General F. H. Tyrrell 

The military situation has undergone but little change during 
the past six weeks. In spite of continuous fighting and heavy 
casualties no definite result has been reached in any of the 
many theatres of operations, except the Baltic littoral, where a 
substantial success has been scored by the Germans, who have 
ousted the Russians from Riga, and are now in occupation of 
all the Baltic provinces of the Empire. But this success has 
been due, not so much to German efficiency as to the 
demoralization of the Russian Army by the introduction of 
political activities into its ranks. 

The present condition of the two great Empires of Russia 
and China is a striking illustration of the folly of putting new 
wine into old bottles ; yet there are to be found people who 
advocate the introduction of such radical changes into our 
Indian Empire, and clamour for gi reform of the Government 
of India. That Government is a very good Government as 
it stands — better than most of the existing Governments in 
this world, in fact ; and out of the 315 millions^ of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor’s Indian subjects, 314 millions are quite 
satisfied with the Government as it is, and do not want to see 
any change in it at all. 

But it is quite fair that the natives of India should be asso- 
ciated with their British rulers and fellow-subjects in the 
Government of their mvn country, and we may confidently 
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expect to see them admitted to the higher posts in the Govern- 
ment services in increasingly larger numbers, and not only in a 
civil but in a military capacity. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to signify 
his intention to admit his Indian subjects to the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Army. They have, it is true, hitherto 
received commissions as Subadars and jamadars, the native 
equivalents of Captain and Subaltern ; but the most senior 
Subadar ranks as junior to the youngest English Second- Lieu- 
tenant. In future, the Indian officer will be placed on the same 
footing as his British comrade ; but this cannot be done with- 
out some change in the present organization. When com- 
panies of Sepoys were first raised by the French and British 
adventurers in India, the command of the company was exer- 
cised by a Native officer, who was assisted by European Ser- 
jeants. When the independent companies were first assembled 
into battalions, in 1763, by the British authorities of Fort 
St. George, the battalion was commanded by a Native officer 
with the title of “ Comidan (Commandant),” with an English 
officer as his Adjutant . Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who was killed 
fighting against the Afghans at Panipat in 1760, derived his 
sobriquet from his having been the Commandant of M. Bussy 
Bodyguard at Hyderabad. There was even a Native General 
Officer, who controlled the whole body of Sepoys in the Army. 
Probably the last occupant of this exalted post in the English 
Service was the famous Muhammad Yusuf, who rendered 
such signal service to the British cause during the war of 
Trichinopoly, and who came to an unfortunate end through 
the enmity of the treacherous Nawab of Arcot. But it was 
soon discovered that the efficiency of our Native levies 
increased in direct ratio to the proportion of British officers 
employed with* them. The English Captain virtually com- 
manded the battalion, and the Comidan became a useless 
encumbrancd, and finally disappeared* altogether. Moreover, 

the increase of the establishment of British officers afforded a 
welcome opportunity for the exercise of patronage to the 
Directors of the Honourable East India Company, and, finally, 
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all the troops and companies came to be commanded by British 
officers, and the Subadars, or Native Captains, were reduced 
to the position of Subalterns. 

In the present Egyptian Army the majority of the regiments 
have Englishmen as field-officers and Egyptians as company 
officers, but some regiments are entirely officered by native 
Egyptians. 

In the Honourable East India Company’s Indian armies 
there were many Irregular Regiments in which the field-officers 
and the Adjutant were British, while .the squadron and conv 
pany officers were all Indians, many of whom were men of 
good birth and considerable means, Risaldars sometimes own- 
ing all the horses in their squadrons. Under present arrange- 
ments the Subadars in Indian regiments nominally command 
companies, but the real command is exercised by the British 
D(»uble C'ompany Commander and his British Aide. 

It is not obvious how the title of Subadar, which originally 
signified a Viceroy or Governor of one of the Subahs or great 
Provinces into which the Mogul Empire of India was divided, 
came to be u.sed to designate the Captain of a company of 
soldiers. Its use in this connection appears to date from, or 
.subsequent to, the enrolment of Native levies by French and 
English adventurers in India. Previous to that time the title 
of jemidar, or Jemautdar, had been used in Native armies in 
India to designate the Captain of a company, from the Arabic 
word Jamdat, for company. 

Another title, the use of which in a military sen.se appears 
quite modem, is that of Naik, or Corporal. Naik, or Nayak, 
was the title of a ruler in some of the States of Southern India, 
as Madura ; but whether it had a dynastic or simply an official 
signification I am not aware. It was adopted as the equivalent 
for Corporal in our first military organizations in the Carnatic 
which became the pattern for our establishments in other parts 

of India. 

m 

The curious title of Woordie-Major (Native Adjutant), 
derived apparently from the English ‘ ‘ word ’ ’ or parole for 
the day, had its origin in the old Bengal Army, which in process 
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of time developed a considerable lingua franca from a mixture 
of Urdu with English military terms very much corrupted in 
their pronunciation — c.g., “Brijman'’ for “prisoner,” and 
‘ ‘ Rungroot ” for “ recruit. ’ ’ But every army may be said to 
have its own military jargon. 

This war has given occasion for the invention of many new 
terms in the description of military operations. The most 
fertile source of these innovations is the necessity for the trans- 
lation of telegrams and despatches from a foreign language : 
the translator is apt to- lay hold of the nearest equivalent in 
English in sound or appearance, instead of in meaning. Hence 
we meet with such words as ‘ ‘ elements ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ organiza- 
tions ’ ’ when fortifications are meant ; a position is said to be 
“ strongly organized ” instead of strongly entrenched. Some- 
times the word ‘ ‘ elements ’ ’ is used to signify formations of 
troops . Fighting is often described as ‘ ‘ bitter, ’ ' instead of 
as fierce or desperate. A Times correspondent referred to 
the clash of two opposing lines of hostile infantry as a “ duel. ’ ’ 

It seems a pity that the aspirations of our Jewish fel- 
low-soldiers for a distinctive Jewish title and badge for 
the new regiment for the reception of British or Alien 
Jews should have met with so little sympathy at the 
War Office. There are two opposite currents of opinion 
in Jewry. The largest and most influential section of the 
Anglo-Jewish community, having been naturalized in this 
country, regard themselves as Englishmen, and, therefore, 
object to be labelled as Jews. They urge that we do not dis- 
tinguish our regiments by sectarian titles, as Catholic or Pres- 
b3rterian ; therefore, why should we call a regiment Jewish ? 
They forget that there is a regiment in our Army List which 
has always borne a sectarian title, the Cameronians, ci-devant 
26th Foot, now the Scottish Rifles, which was raised from the 
disciples of the Covenanting preacher and martyr, Richard 
Cameron. But, further, the title Jeiyish applied to a regiment 
might well be taken to signify Race instead of Religion. We 
have Scottish, Welsh, and Irish regiments with racial designa- 
tions, so why not a Jewish Regiment ? Some enthusiasts have 
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proposed that it might be known as “the Maccabees,” and 
might have as its badge the Shield of David. We must con- 
fess ignorance as to the blazon on such a shield, or how the 
particulars of it have been transmitted to posterity, for there is 
no allusion to it in the historic books of the ancient Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

When the writer served with a Bombay Native Infantry 
regiment, in 1868, there were some men in the regiment who 
followed the Jewish religion, but they called themselves Beni 
Israel, and repudiated the name of Yajiudi (Jew) . They bore 
Hebrew names, such as Ezekiel, Samuel, Daniel, etc., and 
were, no doubt, descended from the Ten Tribes which are often 
referred to as Lost ; but having been resident in India for some 
twenty centuries they are as dark-complexioned as any Hindus. 
Though there were not many of them in the army they seemed 
to have more than their fair share of promotion : the Subadar 
Major and the Jamadar Adjutant of the 3rd Bombay Infantry 
were both Beni Israel. Whether they still enlist is not 
apparent from recent Army Lists, where few or no Hebrew 
names are now to be found among the lists of Native Indian 
officers. 
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TOWARDS PERMANENT PEACE* 

A STATEMENT OF VIEWS SUBMITTED TO 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 

By Platon E. Drakoules 

Delegate of the Greek I^alKnir League at the London Conference of 
August 28 ami 29, 1917. 


I 

At the beginning of the present war the attitude of the Greek 
people was one of sentimental and enthusiastic attachment to 
the cause of the three Powers who had been beneficent to the 
Greek nation, and who now constitute the nucleus of the 
Entente. The Socialist Party had further grounds for Pro- 
Entente feeling and action, but it was divided, partly on account 
of some members’ leanings towards Germanism out of admira- 
tion for the German Socialist Party, partly because others were 
won over by paid Pro-Gcrman agenls. These elements were, 
after some struggle, eliminated by July, 1915, and the prevail- 
ing Socialist feeling has since been that Europe, abo.ve all con- 
.siderations, must, by war if needs be and at all costs, put an 
end to militarism which is the source of wars, and the abolition 
of which has always been advocated by Socialists all over the 
world and by the People’s Parties in every country. The 
majority of Greek Socialists are convinced of this, as also of 

* Document issued by the Greek Labour League and the Greek 
Socialist Party, 40, Rue du Pir6e, Athens. 

i 
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the necessity for re-establishing Internationalism on improved 
lines — e.g., that Socialism must require, as a condition of end- 
ing the war, full integrity, independence and freedom for each 
nationality. 

The Greek Labour League passed a resolution on May-Day, 
1917, to the effect that the working-classes of Greece desire 
peace, but not German peace, and that, consequently, the war 
must be continued until the possibility of a German peace is 
excluded. 

A proposal to send a delegate to Stockholm was unani- 
mously rejected on the ground that no Socialist can take part 
in any conference which does not declare beforehand that the 
very idea of a German peace is inadmissible. 

The above two features are the chief among other public 
statements of the Greek Labour League, such as that negotia- 
tions for peace must be deemed impossible so long as the 
Hohenzollerns count for anything in Germany. In view 
of these premises it is evident that Greek Socialist opinion 
is in favour of a prolongation of the war until the full 
victory of the Entente is achieved. Side by side with 
this it is felt that victory of the Entente is taken to 
imply the triumph of the peoples atid not of exploiters, 
the triumph of the democracies and not of the plutocra- 
<'ies. It is admitted that the prolongation of the war is 
an evil, and that Prussianism is responsible. War, being 
always an evil, any factor w'hich keeps this evil alive must be 
destroyed. Prussian militarism is indisputably pronounced to 
be this factor, and, consequently, ^sound Socialism is incom- 
patible with any tendency to allow the militarist spirit to 
exist, even in embryo, after this war. The militarist spirit is 
not deprecated as a solely Prussian product, ^but also as a 
plutocratic evil. Therefore Socialist opinion is averse tg any 
compromise by which the countries of the Entente, once vic- 
torious, would revert to m'ethods of the past, forgetting, under 
plutocratic influence, ikeiv pledge destroy militarism and 
proclaim the principle of nationalitie^. 

The guiding principle pf the majority of Greek Socialists is 
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that, as a result of this cataclysmal war, we must have neither 
a German peace nor a peace dictated by any plutocracy or a 
combination of plutocracies, but a Peoples’ Peace pure and 
simple, destined to usher in the new social system which it was 
the mission of International Socialism to bring about, but which 
under the force of circumstances has devolved upon the Govern- 
ments of the Entente. 


II 

While this may be said to ha\’e constituted the crSdo of the 
majority of Greek Socialists during the two years which have 
elapsed since the elimination of Pro-German elements from the 
midst of the party, at the same time the views of the working- 
classes at large have been variously affected by political, social 
and economical vicissitudes. The initial elan of the Greek 
people in favour of the Entente has abated under the influence 
of two forces — first, the devious political intrigues combined 
with passionate partisanship, and, secondly, assiduous German 
propaganda — the two forces often interacting upon each other 
to such a degree as to produce an absolute chaos and a standing 
enigma as to the true Greek standpoint in the present conflict. 
The former embittered a great many to the extent of allowing 
themselves to be alienated from the Entente rather than follow 
a political leader merely because his programme was Pro- 
Entente, and thus, as they thought, sacrificing personal or party 
predilections. The German propaganda on the other hand 
(availing itself especially of the mobilization ordered in Septem- 
ber, 1915 — skifully made, intolerable through studied as well 
as unavoidable privations), has been careful during the nine 
months the mobilization lasted, to teach the soldiers, known 
since as “epistrats,” that if the workers were suffering so 
much economically, it was war and the present mobilization 
that caused their suffering ; that if the Balkan wars, which were 
fought in the interest of Greece, have, nevertheless, produced 
more harm than good — inasmuch as they necessitated the pre- 
sent mobilization, have impoverished the people, and have 
caused cruel vicissitudes to every Qreek family — how much 
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more will a third war, imposed in the interest of foreigners, 
cause increased misery. It was foolish, they argued, to shed 
one’s blood and inflict untold misfortune upon one’s family for 
a cause which does not concern Greece ; that, at best, Greece 
could not escape the fate of Serbia and Roumania were she to 
abandon neutrality ; that interest must be regarded before senti- 
ment ; and that Germany is the Power which can either crush or 
aggrandize Greece. 

The Greek worker, in his rags of khaki, and w'hile under- 
going continual hardships as an cpistfat, took these teachings 
to heart, and conceived a real horror of all idea of going to war. 
It might not have been so if the economical condition had been 
less terrible. Neither political intrigue nor German poison 
would have kept him neutral for two years had it not been for 
the paralyzing effect which destitution exercises upon his mind. 

To illustrate this it is enough to mention that the poorest 
family requires a weekly expenditure of forty shillings for 
the absolutely indispensable necessaries of life, while the 
wages of the w'orker never exceed twenty-five shillings. He 
has been feeling that if Greece goes to war a third time his 
economical condition will grow even worse. This feeling is 
still very strong. The natural love of every Greek for the 
ideals of England, France and Russia, and his conviction, 
derived from enlightened Socialist teaching, that there can be 
no guarantee for freedom and progress unless the Entente w'ins, 
do not move him to the desire to fight so long as he is so deeply 
plunged in poverty. He ceases to care for ideals, and even 
the voice of Patriotism — ready as a Greek always is to fight for 
his country — is powerless in the face of his own and his family’s 
misery. It, therefore, remains an indisputable fact that 
the idea of going to war is unpopular in Greece, not from any 
notion or doctrine about the causes of the present war and the 
expectations after it, nor from cowardice, but solely from the 
impression that having been reduced to penury by events since 
the Balkan wars, the Greek worker is in danger of being totally 
crushed if a third war is imposed upon him. His point of view' 
became strictly individual after his experience of nine months 
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of mobilization. Larger views would attract him if he could 
be free of anxiety as to his bread and that of his family should 
he be called to go to the front. His fighting power, his endur- 
ance, his heroism, his determination to win, once he enters a 
war against tyranny, are all there, provided he is sure that his 
wife and children will not starve. Is it easy to free him of this 
anxiety If so, the two forces latent in him now — love for the 
peoples of the Entente, and conviction that organized freedom 
can only come from their victory — will be reanimated and mani- 
fested from the moment that he knows that neither he himself 

♦ 

need want while he fights the enemy of Europe, nor his kith and 
kin if he be killed. He will then do his best in the crusade for 
the liberties of Europe. The assurance that the indepen- 
dence of nationalities will be one of the conditions of peace is 
another requisite for the willingness of the working-classes of 
Greece to enter the tvar with enthusiasm. 

These considerations explain wh)^ in spite of Greece having 
embraced the policy of Venizelos, mobilization is unpopular so 
long as the nightmare of want and .suffering presses tipon the 
imagination of the people. The Greek Labour League and 
the Greek Socialist Party believe that nothing will avail to make 
mobilization popular until the anxieties of the working-classes 
are removed. But if they are, indeed, removed the mobiliza- 
tion will be a welcome event, say, three months after. 

Is it easy to remove these anxieties? The Greek Labour 
League and the Greek Socialist Party think that it would be 
most difficult for the Greek Government to do it on the strength 
of national resources only. . Certain measures are necessary to 
reassure the working-classes of Greece about the consequences 
of the war to themselves, and the Greek Government may have 
to cope with insurmountable difficulties in its efforts to effect 
the measures required. Some of these measures depend upon 
its own volition and others on the volition of the Powers of the 
Entente. 

A maximufn of prices, determined on the basis of wages, 
and a minimum of wages would be a legislative mea.sure which 
would protect the consumer, and ther^y diminish the economi- 
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cal pressure upon the country. This is a measure which 
depends entirely on the volition of the Greek Government. The 
foundation all over Greece of factories for producing munitions 
and military articles of equipment, where women and young 
people would work as well as men who do not. go to the front, 
is another measure calculated to improve the economical con- 
dition, besides, of course, supplying the Army and Navy ; and 
it is a measure which depends partly on the volition of the Greek 
Government and partly on the volition of the Allies. These, 
however, would not be adequate measures unless decent pay- 
ment to soldiers is guaranteed and relief to families left behind, 
as also a pension to the widow of every soldier killed. Some 
efforts towards a solution have already been made, but for full 
success it is necessary that the Allies should contribute. 

It is futile to expect real mobilization without the above 
measures. Once, however, these are assured every man of 
military age would be in the ranks before the lapse of three 
months. 

Whatever the circumstances were under which Mr. Veni- 
zelos returned to power it is acknowledged that his return dis- 
pelled an ugly situation, and even his opponents confess that 
the existence and honour of Greece have been saved by his 
action. But, all the same, it would be idle to ignore that there 
is still considerable German propaganda going on which 
insinuates that the people were forced to accept the solution. 
These tactics, fostered as they are by politicians, are fraught 
with danger which could only be averted by the measures above 
indicated. 

Their full effect, however, would not be such as is desired if 
the daily pabulum of a venal Press is allowed to be provided for 
the working-classes without any counter-influence. The Greek 
newspaper-men have now formed the habit, to the degree of a 
second nature, of measuring everything — even the most sacred 
things — in cash. 

It is no use counting upon the Athens Press . What we want 
is a Labour Press, and this should be considered a measure 
supplementing those above mentioned. A Labour Press is a 
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desideratum not only for Greece but for all other countries, 
and it ought to be established everywhere in the interests of 
the Governments of the Entente, no less than in the interest of 
the International proletariat. 

The Greek ra^e has been carrying on a struggle for existence 
ever since the fall of Constantinople. At present the working- 
classes are identified with the struggle in a peculiar way, and it 
thus happens that the ‘ ‘ class ' ’ struggle is not the only issue 
to be considered in the case of Greece. The national struggle 
is an old one, and the class struggle is of recent development. 
Turks and Bulgars as rapes, and Austria as a State, have all 
along been mortal enemies of Hellenism. Labour is far from 
being organized as yet in Greece. Naturally, it cannot but 
look to the after-war conditions from the view-point of security 
against these enemies. It is at this juncture that agencies like 
the Labour Press should act as creators of wider vistas of 
Social reconstruction, materially, morally, intellectually and 
spiritually. Owing to the fact that the working-classes are not 
organized the founding of a Labour newspaper is all but impos- 
sible. No Labour Party could afford unaided to maintain a 
paper until organization has been achieved and long continued. 
The time now presses for the reasons above shown. Energetic 
propaganda is imperatively demanded in order to open the eyes 
of the w'orking-classes and hasten a change in their thoughts, 
their feelings and their attitude. This is of the greatest 
urgency . 

Ill 

Among the conditions for peace the Greek Labour League 
and the Greek Socialist Party would urge the following : — 

Kaiserism to be abolished. 

Militarism to be destroyed. Individuals and companies not 
to be allowed to 'manufacture weapons. 

International Treaties to be sacred and inviolable. 

No State to be allowed to keep a permanent Army, under 
pain of being* excluded from the Economic Union of those 
States which accept disarmament. 

Freedom of each nationality to be guaranteed. 
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No Province or Island to be annexed if the population of it 
objects to such a change, but indemnities to be paid unless it 
is decided to establish a United States of Europe. 

Parallel to these conditions there should be an organized 
endeavour to create an ideal of International ethics and Inter- 
national rectitude, and to dispel the Prussian superstition about 
the sanctity of the State ; while a Council of Nations, which 
may be the nucleus of the United States of Europe, must be 
encouraged to evolve, as also a Supreme Court of Nations 
representing the International Will under the sanction of the 
universal opinion of humanity. Perhaps/the first step towards 
this would be the formation of an International League whose 
business it would be to enlighten the peoples. 

To sum up the views of the Greek Labour League and the 
Greek Socialist Party : — 

We want the war to be continued until the triumph of Truth 
is achieved — that is, until the Entente is victorious ; and we 
want to enable the working-classes of Greece to enter the war 
at once, and with enthusiasm. A Peoples’ Peace, as distinct 
from a Plutocratic Peace, must be insisted upon. We need 
organized Freedom all over Europe, organized Equality and 
organized Fraternity, and we want the abolition of all forms of 
<Tuelty, seeing that human progress is effected in proportion as 
human cruelty is diminished. We desire peace, but we do not 
consent to peace until the road to these changes is open, and 
until the peoples’ authority is recognized everywhere as superior 
to the authority of the State. 

(Signed) PLATON E. Drakoules, 

DcIcg.'Ue ot the Greek Labour League, 

40, Kue du Piree, Athens. 
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ORIENTALIA 

Etudes Orientates et Religieuses. Par Edouard Montct, Profcs.seui 
a rUniversite do Geneve. Melanges publics it I’occa.sion de sa 30"’*' 
ann^ de professorat (Genfeve, 1917). 

The name of Professor Monict is well known to the readers of the 
Asiatic Review, to who.sc pages he has been a frequent contributor, 
particularly by the valuable summaries he has given of the progress of 
Oriental studies in the periodical Reports on Semitic Studies and 
Orientalism which he has been writing for thi.s Review since 1896. The 
Faculty of Theology in the University of Geneva, in which Profe.ssor 
Montet occupies the chair of Old Testament Exegesis and the Hi.story 
of Israel, wished this year to celebrate the occasion of his having been 
a Professor of the University for thirty years, and it had lieen proposed 
to invite his old students to do honour to their teacher in Geneva on this 
occasion; but, on account of the w’ar, it was impossible for his numerous 
pupils among the clergy of the Protestant ('hurch in France to take part 
in such a celebration, and it was accordingly confined to the circle of his 
intimate friends in the University. Rut it was felt by the Faculty that 
this occasion should be marked by some enduring memorial, and one of 
his old pupils, Professor Fulliquet — now his colleague in the Faculty of 
Theology — was entrusted with the task of collecting and editing the 
present volume of articles that had been printed at variou.s times in the 
Journal Asiatique, the Revue de VHistoire^ des Religions, the Hibbert 
Journal and other periorlicals ; and to these have been ailded some few 
articles hitherto unpublished. 

The collection is divided into two parts, one dealing with Israel an<i 
the other wdth Islam. The articles in the first part discuss the origin 
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of the Hebrew peop)le ; the Israelites in Egypt, and the date, circum- 
stances, etc., of the exodus; the primitive ideas underlying the rite of 
sacrifice in the early days of Israel ; the formation of the canon of the 
Old Testament, and the earliest translations of it, etc. One of the 
articles hitherto unpublished deals with the book of Job, and Professor 
Montet shares the opinion of those critics who hold with the author of this 
wonderful poem, and comes to the conclusion that there is no ground for 
hope of a future life beyond the grave, and that the problem of human 
suffering is insoluble, llie land of Uz, the birthplace of Job, he 
identifies with the Hauran. 

Professor Montet is not only Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, 
but he also teaches Arabic and is the author of an Arabic grammar. To 
his knowledge of the literature of Islam he adds an acquaintance with 
thi.s faith as a living reality, which he has -acquired by his travels in 
Marocco and North Africa. His writings on Islam have made his name 
widely known as that of an impartial exponent of this faith ready to give 
generous recognition to the finer aspects of it. All sturlents of the modern 
Muslim world are acquainted with his illuminating work published in 
1911, ‘*De r^tat present et de Vavenir de ITslam,'^ and will welcome 
the present volume as bringing together in a convenient form his scattered 
studies upon various aspec ts of this religion. He has given special 
attention to the cult of saints, particularly in the western parts of the 
Muhammadan w'orld u here this aspect of the religious life of Islam 
has developed to a rernaikable degree. The explanation is probably to 
be found in the survival of the primitive paganism wdth its profound 
veneration for sorcerers 4ind >eers, and of the Berbers who still form the 
major i)art of the i)opulation i)f the Maghrili. In tiie pre.sent volume the 
longer articles <lcaling with T.^lam are devoted to a detailed study of 
tliis cult of saints and the organization and influence of the religious 
orders in Maroc'co. To these are adde<l descriptive acmunts of tlie tw^o 
c‘apitals of Marocco, Fez in the North and Marrakesh in the south. 

The volume concludes with an interesting study of France in its 
relation to Islam, especially under the conditions of the present war; the 
author emphasizes tlie striking loyalty wiiich the Musalman troops fighting 
on the side of England and France have shown. The w'ar/' be adds, 
‘‘ wdll have important results feu* the Musalman subjec'ts of 1 ’ranee and 
for Islam generally. Islam will come out of this war, which will in a 
manner prove to l>e its apologia, with added importance. This apologia 
will be essentially the work of the rank and file of the troops from 
Algeria, Tunis, Marocco, and the Senegal, and of the Indian Musalman 
soldiers in the service of England. I'heir loyalty, .their sj^lendid dash 
on the field of battle, anfl their heroism wdll have done more to w;in respect 
for their religion than all the lectures and learned wTitings on Ishmi, all 
the laws or ilecrees in favour of the Musalmans.’^ With a brief notice of 
the measures proposed by the F'rench Government for improving the 
statUsS of its Muhammadan subjects in Northern Africa, Professor Montet 
closes this interesting volume which we commend to the attention of our 
readers. 
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A PROTESTANT POWER TO GUARD THE HOLY PLACES 

The Future of Palestine : The Re-Birth of an Ancient People. By 
A. M. Hyamson. With 21 illustrations and a map. {Sidgwich and 
Jackson.) los. 6d. net. 

The above volume is an attempt to describe in detail the history of 
Palestine and to draft the lines of its future development. The first 
six chapters of fifty -six pages are devoted to the description of her past 
story, after which the various towns are taken in detail, together with the 
various colonizing projects. The book shows that the invasion of Titus 
meant the death-blow to Jewish self-government. The losses of the 
Jewish people in the course of that war were computed at a million, while 
another million must be added, and attributed to the ravages of starvation. 
In fact, this unbuccessful revolt against the power of Rome received the 
severest punishment, relatively speaking, which <'an be found in the course 
of history. The era of the Crusades w’^as scarcely (alcnlated to benefit 
the Jewish interests in Palestine, and the Turkish Dominion ushered in 
by the failure of the King of Cyprus, in 1359, to recover Jerusalem was a 
forlorn hope which the flagging (Jrusader spirit did not sufficiently 
support. Now Turki.sh rule has brought Palestine to her present state of 
anarchy and chaos. Although the Turks did not maltreat the Jews with 
any special severity, and Ottoman tolerance was allovNed a certain mca.surc 
of independence in local affairs, its insecurity prevented the growth of 
prosperity \^hich the natural fruitfulness of the soil postulated. But 
her wretched past must serve as a warning for the future, tind makes the 
c'onsideration of her status at the Peace Conference an absolute necessity. 
The author points out that for the greater part of history Palestine and 
Egypt have been c losely connected ; for the smaller State is, in fact, a 
shield to the larger on its vulnerable side. The religious interests of 
England may be less than ihf^se of other Powers, but this renders the 
presence of England in Palestine* all the more essential. To keep the 
peace between the Latins and Greeks, and to prevent the Holy City from 
h>ecommg a perj)etual .shambles, the Moslem soldiery has hitherto been 
on guard. If it is withdrawn its place must be taken by another neutral — 
Protestant or Jew. The latter has no de.sire for any such orfi(‘c, and 
would not for many years — -untir the new nation has 2>as.sefl oui of 
infancy — have the strength to hold it. The Protestant, as the guardian 
of the Holy Places (if Christendom, is at present the only possible alter- 
native to the Turk. If the Turkish sway passes from Jerusalem, the 
Moslem Holy Place.<^, se(*ond in importance only to. those of Mecca, will 
also need a protector. For such an office the Great Power which counts 
its Muhammadan subjects by tens of millions seems indisj)utably marked 
out. Thus the security of the one weak link in* the chain of Empire, the 
religious rivalries of Christendom, tlie interests of the Moslem world and 
the desires of the many peoples of Palestine, all combine to invite that 
Power to extend its invincible protection to the Holy Land. 

The author concludes wnth the interesting observation that the adminis- 
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trative body of the Government, as in the case of Egypt and the Native 
States of India, would at first, at any rate, have to be recruited to a large 
extent from outside. 

The book as a whole is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
about Palestine, and is the first to deal in the English language at any 
length with the regeneration of Palestine by the Jews. 

THE BALKAN IN HIS HOME 

Balkan Home-Life. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. With lo Illustrations. 

{Methuen and Co,, Ltd.) los. 6d. net. 

The author of '' Balkan Home-Life (one of a series) has chosen an 
opportune moment to bring before the Englisli public her intimate know- 
ledge of countries and people which have recently in no small degree 
o^xupied the attention of the whole of Europe. It has l>een pointed out 
that, whilst France has been fruitful in books on the Balkan Peninsula, 
we need only mention M.E. Driault’s admirable work, Sur la Question 
d 'Orient depuis les Origincs," and likewise Germany with the monu- 
mental work of Zinkeisen, “ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs," there 
was comparatively little, if anything, to vie with these works in this 
country. Mr, Seton-Watson's book has been only quite lately published, 
filling thus an evident gap. But the speciality of Miss Garnett's l>ook 
is that it does not enter into politic'al questions, but introdtices the reader 
into the intimacy of homes which were once peaceful and happy — a 
refreshing lecture nowadays I 

Discarding lor some unknown reason Serbia and the kindred Monte- 
negro, the author expands in her opening chapters on Albania. We know 
that this interesting people, aided by the nature of their country, were 
able to throw off occasionally the authority of their conquerors, as was 
the case under the famous Kara Mohammed, of Scutari, and Ali Pasha, 
of loannina. They aimed at an in<lepcntlent sovereignty, but ultimately 
failed. Being thus .su])je('te<l to the Turks, the total neglect of the mother- 
tongue wa.s due in a great measure, as the author tells us, to the fact that 
the Albanians really ])rofe.ssed three f-recds ; Turkish being taught in the 
Moslem schools, Italian in the Roman Gatholic schools, and (ireek in the 
Orthodox Ghri.stian. But altliough their language has become a c'omplete 
mosaic ol fragments borrowcfl lioni mahy source.s, a native element still 
predominates. The position of Albanian women differs in nothing from 
that in Turkey itself. 'Hie education of the girls is (^f a purely (lomcstie 
character, with the cx<'epti()n of a very few^ of the upper classes who are 
taught a little reading and w riting. Whether Mosleiiy or Christian they 
are all condemned to conqdete .seclusion from the outer world from the 
age of Iw^elve until lliey get married. It has been asserted, in order to 
justify this idiosyncrasy on fhe part of the Christian Alltanians, that this 
barbarous custom was adopted to shield t)ie poor niaiilens from the danger 
that might assail them if they showed themselves in the streets, where, 
should a man address them, it would inevitably conduce to the loss of 
their reputation. But it i^nly right to say that, as a rule, the Albanians 
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treat their women with the utmost chivalry. It is, for instan<'c, contrary 
to their .sense of propriety ever to make a woman the subject of jokes or 
humorous stories. Insult or annoyance offered to a girl often results, 
in bitter feuds between the respective families ; but a lapse from virtue 
on the part of a woman is punished with death 1 We are told that 
before the I'urkisli sul)jection there have l>een many strong and hardy 
Albanian women who knew how to handle a gun anti often got the l>ett€i 
of men when fighting. 

What the author writes alx)ut the Albanians is, with only a few excep- 
tions, also applicable to the Bulgarians and the Greeks of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Their religion, their customs — ^nay, even their respet'tive lan- 
guages — seem to have somehow amalgamated, with one exception only — 
the Wallachs. These nomads preferred hardship with freedom to comfort 
with subjection. They haVe led to this day a free nomadic life essentially 
pastoral. Their very name* is a synonym for shepherd. They i>ass the 
winter months in the low laiuls, where they set up every year their circular 
huts of reeds, branches, and hangings woven from goat'.s hair by their 
women. At I'.aster they dispose f)f their lambs in thousands, an<J [irepare 
for their summer migration to the high mountains, whic'h they reach 
leisurely. One of the most interesting pages of this book is the descrip 
tion the author gives us of a Wallachian houseliold : ** The rwms are 

snugly furnished in I. astern fashion, but witliout chairs and tables. 
Along the walls on eitiier side of the hearth arul extending under ih<^ 
windows is a range of comfortable cushions. Opposite the heartii 
generally stands an artisti<'ally carved wardrobe whence the rugs and 
<'Overs are })roduced whu li are used as Ivt'ds in the night, f or the meaN 
a low round table is faought in round which the gue.sts and inmate^ 
scat tbemscjve.s on ciL^hious pla('cd on tlie floor in a warmly lighted, 
brightly f'oloured chamber. . 

Very diffenmt is the i)Osilion of the Wallac b woman to that of the 
I'urki.sh and Albanian. And what is the reason for this <lifferentiation ? 
It is that her uscfulne.ss and her untiring work has made her thus 
indepenrlcnt. The frequent an<l protracted abserif'c of tiie men of th< 
family throw great responsibility and various duties on her. Siie culti 
rates the fields and vineyards, reaps the harve.st, tends the domesli*' 
animals, shear.s the sheep and prepares and dyes the W(X>1 for the lcx>m 
which CKTupics a ewner of every <hvelling. She po.ssesses, moref>ver, a 
great deal of wit and common sense Conversant with Greek, she still 
clings to her owm .soft tongue and her nationality. Bolintineau, a 
Rumanian author, was right when he wrote half a century ago about tlic 
W allachs : If .ever this extraordinary people should escape from 

servitude, if ever it should posses.s a cultivated language, a literature, 
a history — in a word, a name — it will owe it to her women/' 

The same sympathy with which the author has approached the Albanians 
and the Wallachs she also extends to the Bulgarians whose chief character- 
istics she declare.^ to be industry, thrift and solid good sense. Their lieing 
a strong race is shown by the illustration representing a Bulgarian kavass 
on p. 176. 
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Writing of the Turkish house, with its two divisions, Miss Garnett 
makes the somewhat startling statement : The haremlik, far from merit- 
ing the epithet of a prison and a plac^e of women ^s degradation, is, 
in her experience, the most c'heerful and rommodious part of the Turkish 
house ; the term ‘ harem * meaning sarred enclosure, as the same term 
often applies to the saiK'tuaries of Islam. The haremlik, she therefore 
4^oncludes, is a sanctum sanctorum, a place safe from intrusion, into 
which even a liushand refrains from entering if the presence of one or 
more pair of shoes at its entranee door announces that his wife has 
guests I’’ 

'I'nu*, the Osmanli Avomen may he well housed and well fed and in many 
t'ases given abundant jewellery and finery to make tliem more attractive 
in the eyes of their admiring husbands for whom they are hut playthings 
.and toys. But if we consider that these young women have souls, ami are, 
in many rases, at least, not devoid of a certain amount of intellect, it 
miLst become dear to us that with the life they arc compelled to lead 
they arc ceJtain to be hampered in their intellectual development; that 
they do not exist for themselves, hut for a husband who may he perhaps 
g(X)<i or j^t^rhap*^ bad, as chance will have it, and to whom, through their 
lack of education, they an* inferior, an<! are treated as- sik'Ii, My long 
experience in the Kast lias taught me that in most cases these fair inmates 
of the haremliks are far I nan happy. In this connection I may mention 
here the nai\'c ^(ue-,tioii ad<iressed to me by an Osmanli dame whom, to my 
surprise, 1 met one ilay in an l^mglish drawing-rmm : How shall \vc set 
about to obtain the necessary ediic'ation to make us more fu and companion- 
able tor our husbands and .sons ? I have come all the \n ay from Istamboul to 
ask my Ivnglish sisters this question.” Tliis was in the days of Abdul 
Hamid, when the }KX)r d'urkish women had a sore time, e.specially those who 
stio\c for emancipation. Vet J.slain. as the author rightly says, does 
not deny to wf>man a soul, as has bnm so often wrongly asserted by 
misinforme<i travellers in the East, fn fact, the Koran is most explicit 
on this point, wherein numerous texts promise the joys of Paradise to 
all true MoKslems irrespcc'Uve of sex Indeed, the Hadith, or ” 'fradi- 
iional Sayings” of Muhammad, record, as quoted in this look, that the 
prophet of Islam imparted to his followers his divinely acquired know- 
ledge to the effe('t that (’ertain of his deceased friends had been rewarded 
for their faith by arlmission to Paradise. Among them, he said, Avas 
hivS first wife, Kha<ltja, whom he had been commanded to gladden with 
the good tidings of a (‘hamber oJ a holloAV pearl in Avhich is no clamour 
.and no fatigues ! 

In conclusion, a word of praise is due to the author for the intimate 
knowdedge of the ('u.stdms of the Balkan people, Avhose languagt^ she also 
seems to have acquired, as is implied hy.nhe numerous introduction of 
foreign words, and Avhich, Jto those Avho are acquainted wdth them, implies 
.so much more than a translated word. 


L. M. R. 
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TROTTER’S HISTORY OF INDIA 

History of India. By the late Captain L. J. Trotter. Revised edition, 
brought up to 1911, by W. H. Hutton, b.d. With 4 Maps and 22 
Illustrations. {Sodcty for Promoting Christian Knowledge^) 
los. 6d. net.' 

At the present juncture, when India’s noble part in the war is praised 
in every corner of the Empire, every b(X)k that helps to make the British 
subject realize her wonderful story is extremely welcome. There could 
not, therefore, be a better moment for the redssiie of Captain Trotter^s 
** History of India.’' Well planned, erudite, sane in judgment, attrac- 
tive in style, it may be called the ideal handbook on the history of India 
in outline. 

The original edition tirought the history down to the Viceroyalty of 
the Earl of Elgin. Dr. Hutton has added two further ('hapters, one on 
Lord Curzon’s tenure of the cffice, and the other ending with the Darbar 
of 1911. These additions, we may say, arc in every way commendable. 
The perusal of them, however, naturally leads to the question whether 
Captain Trotter would have endorsed the editor’s vitwvs. Perhajhs it i.s 
UK) early to pass any historical judgment on l/>rd Cmvon’s rule. The 
future alone can show whether the many line.s that his energy drew* acro.ss 
Hindustan were cut in granite or traced in sand. As, therefore, the last 
chapters can, admittedly, only be narrative, it is a pity that the arcouni 
was not extended to include the events of Lord Hardinge's adminisiratiou. 


Forty Years in Burma. Di. Marks. (London: Hutchinson and Co.) 

Of jewdsh desr’ent, like so many succe.ssful evangelists, John Ebenezer 
Marks was born in In 1859, after an educational career, he went 

to the East as a mi.ssionary, and, though it is Burma that his name is 
inseparably a,ssociated with, his going there Avas quite by chance, as, 
when he w’as asked, '' Will you go U» Maulmein?” he answered, “ Witli 
pleasure. Where is it?” He rapidly learned Buimt.se and to love tlw 
Burman, and was .successful in missionary work, understanding men and 
manners, and w^e read w ith pleasure of his (^o-operation with the learned 
Roman Catholic prelate, Bishop Bigaudet. Kduc'ational schemes were 
his mission. At Maulmein he'w^as successful; then he carried the 
good work on to Rang(X)n (as a rrie\st), Henznda, and Zalun, a.s w^ell as*^ 
other places. St. John’s College, at Rangoon, was his c hief foundation — 
now known and loved i)y thousands of pupils and their friends.” He 
also was careful tO cultivate the welfare of the Eurasian children, and, 
after much opposition, the diocesan orphanage w^as the result. But his 
chief success was in being abfe to interest King Mindon-Min, of Burma, 
in hi.s wwk. The King was tolerant, like all Buddhists, and interested in 
missionaries, not .without an eye to their European support. Dr. Marks^s 
c:a^l to Mandalay arose from these mixed motives; and the chapter on the 
mission school he founded there, attended by many of the King’s sons — one 
of/w'hom quiet, inoffensive, docile lad, witiiout any particular vice or 
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virtue to distinguusli him from the other boys of his age/^ became King 
IHiibaw — who were all treated as ordinary pupils, forms one of the most 
interesting in the book. That Dr. Marks's influence was personal there 
can be no <ioubt, but the King thought of more t^uropean favour, and 
his sons ceased attending the school when he found ‘that this was with- 
held. Dr. Marks left Burma in 1900, after forty happy years of evangel- 
izaiaai, which this bexjk describes in a somewhat go-as-you-please manner. 
He lived five years more, supervising and hely^ing with his work, though 
from afar, loved by his pupils in the East, and, luckier than many 
Padres, not forgotten by them. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
short foreword to this b(x>k, says of it : The missionary annals of our 
time would be incomplete without .such a narrative in permanent form." 

• A. F. S 

RUSSIA • 

I'liv Diarv of a Russian Ladv. Barbe Doukhovskoy (;;tV Prmcesi> 
(lalir^inb {John Lo}ig.) 12s. 6d. net. 

As the wife of a <]istingiiished Russian Governor, Madame Doukhovskoy 
had excejjtional opj)ortimities ot sc*eing many and \'aried (]uartei‘s of the 
world, from An tic ^nows to t topical sands, and meeting with natives of 
all cfjuntric^ fiom China to Jhnu, and beyonri. She kept a diary ol' 
imjtression^ of her eventful life, l)ut refers hut little to the work of 
Genera] Doukhov.skoy, and makes nf> secret of dislike of public functions 
and ceremonies. 'Fhe publication of these memoirs was due to the 
insic-stenre of the p(H‘t Con.^tantine Sioutchevsky, who contributes a preface. 
Tattle }*rinre«*s \^ava Cialitzin's lot was certainly ca.st in pleasant places : 

" I was liorn under fortunate auspices; there could not be a 
happier little girl ; good things were thrown down upon me : presents, 
petting, admiration. At an early age 1 chose as my motto, Fais ce 
<jt 4 C voudras. Whatever J wi.shed for I very certainly had; and I 
rlidnh sec luaw anyi>ody could want to refu.se me in anything." 

Slie ha<J tht' fat'iliiy of capturing admirers of all ages, and records a 
good many ridif'uloiu episodes. When in the Caucasus with her aunt. 
Princess Wiva nu‘t the young (General Doukhovskoy, who was attached to 
the persf.m of the Grand Duke Michael, Commander-in -Chief in that 
region. Unlike her other ailmirers, the General was reserved and slow 
in his sincere advaiKvs ; but a happy married life began a year before 
the war with Turkey. General Doukhovskoy .served in the campaign a^ 
Chief of Staff to Count Loris-Melikofl', and tvhen appointed Governor 
General at Erzioiim his wife made an adventurous journey in order to 
lOin him. She was willing to risk any hardship, this spoilt, daiittily 
brought up lady, to be with the General. It is surprising to learn that 
he was appointed military representative at celebration of the twelve- 
hundreth anniversary " of the battle of KuliJrovo-pole, which would mean 
that Dmitry Donskoi lived long before the 'Tartars came to Europe. The 
Tsar, Alexander II., w^as said to have '' walked " after his assassination, 
and an audacious impostor personated the ghost, and addressed the puV)lic 
at vespers, when the police captured him. Even in the eighties Frenc^^T 
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newspapers placed ne^ws from Russia under Asia/’ to Madame 
Dcmkhovskoy’s indignation. Shall ■we ever be considered as Europeans, 
I wonder?” After taking a German prince of commonplace appearance 
for a colonist in the Isle of Wight, she thought a well-dressed, elegant 
blacksmith must be a Minister of State. Madame Doukhovskoy’s musical 
talent and training enabled her to secure concert triumphs. Ramadan and 
Bair am are called Mussulman feasts,” whereas the former is a fast. On 
the General’s appointment to Siberia, to which they travelled via New York, 
they were alarmed by threats of assassination, to which the Press gave 
prominence, but managed to arrive ■without mishap. At Khabarovsk they 
entertained Mr. H. De Windt, the intrepid traveller, who had been to 
Sakhalin. On General Doukhovskoy’s appointment to Turke.stan dis- 
turbances broke out at Ferghana and Mussulmans attacked the Russian 
garrison. This was a kind of ^Mioly war,” which had to l)e suppressed 
by stern measures. The Cfrand Duke xVicdiolas Constantinovitch .spent 
many years on the ** Starving Plain,” and con.structed irrigation works. 
The following note is instructive, as Russians arc generally good linguists : 

Many English officers serving in India speak our language, and 
it a great pity that the same cannot be said of the Russian officers 
who serve in Turkestan. Notwithstanding their long sojourn in that 
country, they do not speak the native language.” 

Madame Doukhovskoy is in favour oi working -men ’.s clubs with bars 
anil concert halls but without intoxicants, sin< e “ it is not only by tedious, 
boring preaching that the workmen aie kepi aw^iy from drunkenness.” 
ami good (dubs w’ould prove a ('ounter alira<'tion to the n]eh(ni.-.c 

The GeneraT-s health broke down at I'a^hkernJ, anri he obtained iea^e 
to resign, to die shortly nfterwanls d'liis inisfraium (Joses his \\id(/u s 
uK^moirs. 

Idne volume provides pleasant reading for many houi: . 'i'hcre are a 
good many misspelt names, and imperfections that might have hem 
avoided. We read more than once of *' Lucullus feasts ' and ‘‘gildtd 
eages ” as ])arts of the experien(vs of this lively lait ^ apritdou.s diarist. 

I P M. 

The Russian Revolution. P>y lsaa< Don Ixviue. (/ o/m Lane ) 
3s. 6d. net. 

The foreign netvs editor of the .Veu' York Tribune has ]>resented th-' 
story of the Russian catastrof>he in .startling colours. It is difFwailt to 
credit the series of crimes wliich marked tlie record of men in high 
po.sition secretly allied wdth Powers aiming at detaching their country 
from loyalty lO the Allies, and rt^ady to sell Ru.s.sia shamele.ssly. It is 
also incredible that such ” dark forces” as are described should hav(‘ 
gained a hold in an intelligentSsocnety, and so nearly succeeded in manipu- 
lating a shameful separate piSace, utterly cynichl of the staun<'h patrioti.sin 
of the majority of Russians and of the thousands who had died sword 
in hand. 

The first chapter tells the story of a century of struggle between 
•«aiitocracy and democracy, but the sketch is iar too meagre, and to be 
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complete would need a summary of the activities of reformers — men of 
letters and political exiles — of the nineteenth century, though these have 
t>een treated of by other writers. It is not generally known that, prior 
to the war, Russia was divided into two ramps — thc^ autocracy, bureau- 
cracy and extreme reactionaries, against the progressive, radical and 
revolutionary elements of the democrac y. As has' been proved, the 
autO(*racy had most in common with Prussian! sm juid Junkerism; but 
Hohenzollern supremacy would have meant absorption of Romanov rule 
and an iron rod over Russia, hence the Russian autocracy and democracy 
became united in enthusiasm for the aims of the Allies. But the dark ' 
forces/' wdth the obnoxious Rasputin at the head, began to work for a 
separate peac,e so as to save Absolutism. The story of (hiranery, corrup- 
tion, terrorism and trea<'hery <'arri(‘d on by ah unscrupulous gang is dismal 
reading. 

In his (haptcr on the future, Mr, Don l.evine predicts what has come 
to pass, a mortal clash t>etween the Provisional Ciovernment and the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegntt's. 'Phe aims of the former 
a<'<‘ord with those of (iroat Br^in, France jmd the U.S.A., while the \ 
latter, ignoring actual necvls and conditions, strive for widespread social 
revolution, Mr. Paul Miliukov’s derlaration that annexation of Con- 
>taininople was <lcsirable. from the (-(‘onomic standpoint was met with 
hostility by the S(K'i<ilists. The later military crisis was not foreseen by 
the author, an<i introduces new i'onsi^ltu aliens. 'I'iie n(‘w Russia has still 
before it a period of trial and cemstant peril. 

M’bis \Nork will juove useful to the .student of re<'eni and present Russian 
fK^btica) c<)ndition.'>. A rather unimpressive portrait of Mr. Kerensky 
forms the fronuspii ce. 

b. P. M. 


StniK AUTUMN HOOKS ON RUSSIA 

Sc f.NKS or Ri ssiAN C'oiJKT Lii E Udited by the Orand Duke Nicholas. 
{Jan old A 15s. 

i'URGENKV. fly lalward (hirnt^tt {Colho^, Soin and Co.) 6s. 

Moscow IN I'l.AMEs. By (b V. Danilevski, translated by A. S. Rappo- 
port (Slon/fy Panl and Cr ) 6s. 

Tor: Russi.\ of Alexandfr I 

A highly interesting and \^e]I written introcliirtion by the Grand Duke 
Ni<'holas, and sorne altogether delightful and sparkling pages from the 
diary of tlie famous Prinfv.ss Lieven, who has left us .s<.) m^jjy vivid and 
historically invaluable pen-pic tures of her time, form, on the \vholc,'^lri!f)st 
the mo.st attractive fcature.s of this book. The n*maining portion (vF tITe 
volume contains a hitherto unpubli.shed Correspondence between the 
Fmperor Alexander 1 . anB his sister, the Chanel Duchess .Catherine. 
There is a never fading glamour of romant'e alx>ut the personality of this 
popular hero Emperor. The tragic t'ircumstanc'e.s of his accession to the 
throne on the murder of his father, Paul T., hi.s liberal ideas and personal 
interest in all classes of ^lis subjects, his brilliant military successes'^ 
VOL, xn. . 2 E 
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then, in later life, his ikystical tendency and the legends connected with 
his death — all this has helped to make the figure of this handsome,. 
t:hivalrous giant stand out in the minds of his people like a knight in a 
story-b<x>k. Much has been written around his name, and it is not surpris- 
ing that a hitherto unpublished set of his letters, once discovered, should 
have found its way into print. Frankly, however, most of the missives 
in question do not strike one as being strictly of interest to the public. By 
far their greater number contain nothing but obscure fjunily allusions, or 
else endearments and ''sweet nothings’^ evidently scribbled in haste by 
the Emperor to his favourite sister. Nevertheless, among the odd two 
hundred letters of which this corresj>ondenre consists there arc certainly 
a dozen or so that justify the claim of the volume to historical interest and 
to presenting in a personal light a few pHases of the stirring times with 
which it deals. Among these are several letters written from the front, 
especially one of great length, dated September i8, 1812, in which the 
Emperor speaks, evidently under the sir{‘ss of great emoiion and mental 
excitement, after Borodino and the abandonment of Moscow. This ('om 
miinication ('ontains really interesting- '^allusions to most of the grcrii 
Generals of tiie day — Rutuzoff, Barc lay de 'Folly, Bagration, Hennigsen, 
Rostopchin, and other.s — and being, in addition, full of impressions, 
rumours, an<J opinions current at the* time, undoubtedly forms the clou 
of the collection. 

Elsewhere there arc interesting allusions to Napoleon’s desire to marry 
^he Emperor's se<'ond sister. Grand Duchess Anne, and the anxiety of 
the whole Imperial family to refuse this unuelcorne offei v\ilhout offending 
the redoubtable " Corsican ” ! Also, theie are souk* witty and sparkling 
I)ages addressed from Lonclon by the Gran<l Duches.s Catherine to hei 
brother. Her impressions of l^ondon and of English lift' and manners, 
and her descriptions of the Regent ((ieorge IV.), who displeased hei 
intensely, and of the Court and sordety of that day, are caustic and 
amusing to a degree. The Grand Duchess appears to have been receivetl 
everywhere in England with the greatest honours and enthusiasm as the 
sister of the most popular hero of the »]ay. But, apparently, her sharp 
tongue and somewhat merciless wit caused her to make more enemies 
than friends, and to set the whole Court a^quarrclling on her account. 
The then Russian Ambassadress, Prime.ss Lieven, was in despaii, 
especially Avhen matters grew sii!l moie (oinp Heated on the arrival of the 
Emperor, who, always greatly under his sister’s influence, immediately 
proceeded to share her somewhat rnprudous likes anri dislikes, with really 
regrettable political consequences. Princess Lieven was in cxinstant 

stttCQdanoc^ tfti the Grand Duc hess during the stay in Lon<Ion, and hei 
^fvbry?iant pen has left us an unexccptionally delightful and piquante descrip- 
tion, published now for first time, of this historical and somewhat 
unsuccessful Imperial visi^lo England. 

All this part of the present volume is admirable, and one can only 
regret that the letters (not the diary of Princess Lieven, where the hand 
of quite another translator can be traced) are so inadequately rendered into 
mmy Rngli.sh. ,What can one make of such phrase^ as a man whose charactci 
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likes me” resembles mine); or we havJ irrefragable proofs”; 

or ''he says not to know my desire”; or "she is too big made, but 
appetizing as need be” (Princess Charlotte!); or "the mere idea is a 
transport ” ; or " my savage way is shying at it ” ; or ." I am outrageous 
at it,” etc. ? Also, this volume containing only one illustration by way 
of frontispiece, one wonders why a portrait of the Empress (here 
erroneously called Queen) Catherine the Great should have been chosen. 
She was the grandmother of Alexander I., had been dead many years 
when the letters were written, and was in no way connected with any- 
thing mentioned in the book. However, that is but a trifle ; while, on 
the other hand, it is pleasant, in these days of revolution and destruction, 
to see the triumphant double-headed eagle on the cover of an admirably 
bound and printed volume, and to let this 'silent symbol remind us of 
Russia's past glory and greatness. A hui^dred odd years ago Alex- 
ander I., representing that eagle, marched into Paris, and for the time 
being liberated the world. I'o-day, alas ! no Russian Emperor will 
march victoriously with his legions to Berlin ; but the Russian sceptre 
is untarnished. The force of the two greatest military geniuses of 
modern times, Charles XT I and Napoleon, broke down before its might, 
and let it never be forgotten that in this great w'orld-war of our own day 
it was not until the double-headed eagle, with its sceptre and crown, had 
been burnt in the streets of Petrograd that the military downfall of Russia 
l;e^an. 

And so let us read the letters of Alexander I,, let our thoughts linger 
<jn his time and on the great and gloriou.s moments of Russian history, 
and lot us hope that on the ashes of that splendid past may yet arise one 
(lay as grnnd and mighty a future. 

Turgenev's Genius. 

There can be nothing but praise for Mr. Edward Garnett's admirable 
survey of the life and works of Turgenev. Mr. Garnett not only wTites 
delightfully and rivets the reader’s interest on his subject, but he is, in 
addition, an accomplished connoisseur of Russian literature, and brings 
the genius and personality of the great Northern novelist quite remark- 
ably near to the English mind. Perhaps the most attractive chapter in 
the little volume before us is tlie review of "A House of Gentlefolk.” 
This chapter is so full of thought and sympathetic understanding, so well 
expressed, and the (juotations so admirably chosen, that the picture pre- 
sented is complete, and Mr. Garnett's pages deserve the compliment of 
being held worthy of the exqui.site masterpiece wdth wdiich t hey d eal. 

There are some intcre.sting political pages in the booE:, written aS^lofl^ 
ago as 18(^5. The political horizon, not onl5^in Russia, but in the wlfBIe* 
of Europe, has .so (completely changed simC tiien that hut few of the 
old pillars are still standing and intact. Garnett has done well 

to include these page.s, for they form a very clear link between the ideas 
of the past and the present, and, moreover, shed a light on the perhaps 
already half-forgotten aspirations and dreams of nineteenth-century 
thinkers in Russia and else%vdiere. Turgenev has been much discussed’ 
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anti miu'h misunderstood : over-rated by some critics, under-rated by others. 
Time, however, has shown us this perfect artist in the true light of his 
greatness. His portraits, though their prototypes have disappeared with 
their, day, arc not only as beautiful and unfaded as ever in the light 
of another era, but form a ('ollection of priceless and unrivalled nineteenth- 
century cameos. Here is the test of greatness : a story written to-day, 
with the transitory mise en uene and detail of the moment, is likely to be 
tedious and on the shelf to-morrow j but if the hand that writes it is guide<! 
by the divine spark, detail Incomes historical, the mhc en ume touches 
us like a sunset, and the (‘haracters are human, and therefore the samc‘ 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Turgenev’s Lisa, his Rudin, his 
flazaroff, will never di(\ As a j)ortrait of the half-educated Russian 
Nihilist of that time, Bijraroff stands almost alone. This character, so 
admirably dissec'ted by Mr./larnett, is a masterpiece of human psychology. 
'rhi‘ good and bad sides of Hazaroff’s misguided restless mentality are 
so clearly and justly balanced that Turgenev, by his very sincerity, 
offended l)Oth ( 'onserva lives and Revolutionaries, eac*h party asserting 
that the author had shown in this c reation an unpardonable leaning 
toward the other! 1’hc enemies he made in this ccmnection caused 
Turgenev much pain and menial di.sc'ouragement, and no wonder, indeed ; 
for, as Mr. Garnett tells us, “ 1’hc stormy c'cmiroversy that the novel 
* Fathers and Children ’ provoked was so bitter, deep, and lasting, 
that the episode forms one cd the incest inten*'*ting c hapters in literary 
history. Rarely ha.s so great an artist .so thoroughly drawn public' atteii' 
lion to a scrutiny of newv ideas rising in its midst, or c ome into suc‘h violent 
collision with his own party tht*reby. 'J'h(‘ eftVet nf the ])uhli< ation 

was widespread e xcitement in both political camps . . d'he fast in<ac’as 
ing antipathy between tbc' old ordrr and the new, like a fire, required 
only a juiff of wind to m‘ 1 it abla/e.'’ “ f experienced,” Turgenev 
himself wrote at that time, “ a coldness approai hing to indignation frean 
people near and sympathetic to nic^ ; I receivc'd congratulations, almost 
caresses, from people of the op])osite canij), from enemies This eon- 
fused me, wounded me ; but my con.science did not reproach me ...” 

All this storm over tlie portrait of a .solitary \iliijist ! Would d’urgenev 
and his contemporaries have lielievc‘d it poxsiblc that ian ly half a century 
would elapse before Nihilism would grow to a devastating hurricane that 
would sweep away throne, tradition, glory, and would leave their beloved 
country torn and bleeding in the pitiless grip of anarchy, destnretion, 
and niin? 

Mr. Garnett’s admirable vofume c*an be heartily recximmcnded to all 
^lutlents^of Rus^sian literature. Those among them who are still im* 
acquainted with Turgenev’^ works will certainly, after perusing Mr. Gar- 
nett’s pages, turn with iiw.rest to the existing translation.s of the great 
Ku.ssian author. 

1812 

” Mosco\r in Flames,” admirably translated, makes stirring reading. 
.Haying once begun, it is difficult to lay the volume dowm before reaching 
the last page; and, strangely enough, one*has only to substitute a few 
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names in place of others, and to make a few chajiges in the scenery, and 
one might almost be reading a brilliant war novel of the moment ! There 
are all the same arguments that are on everyone^s lips to-day, the same 
hates and fears, the same sacrifices and heroisms, the same hopes 
and despairs, even the same superstitions and proghost icat ions. The 
Apocalypse was as freely quoted in those terrible days of 1812 as now. 

The name of Napoleon,'' we read, was changed into that of Apollyon, 
the Angel of the Abyss, and someone dismvered, again in the Apocalypse, 
that the Anti-Christ would be hurled down by the hand of the Archangel 
Michael. Now' Kutuzofr\s name was Mit'hacl. People therefore soon 
expected to hear of the speedy extermination of Napoleon 

How many echot^s of such and similar pi\rases in a changed connection 
do we hear to-day ! 

‘‘Moscow in Flames/’ one (jf the last of ‘Danilevbki’s famous series 
of historical romances, was written more than thirty y(‘ars ago. The 
author ha<i the Napoleonic period at his finger-tips, and his local colour 
and detail are irreproarhabl(\ This prolifi(‘ writer, the delight of Russian 
youth, lived and died in the nineteenth c^entury. He was thus a contem- 
porary of Fenimore Cooper, and the style of many of his stories of 
atlventure has often l)a‘n <omj)ared to tliat of the brilliant American. 
'The charm of Danilevski's pages has not faded with time, and their 
power of instriK'tion combined with pleasure scvms as great now as it 
must have been in tlu* eighties, d'he ]>i(‘senl work contains, indeed, 
enough thrills and liairhrivtdth es(‘apes to plt'a>»e tlie mo.st exacting s(‘hool- 
boy ; but there is j'Lm^ romance and (harm, and an arresting historical 
pi(ture, while the j)leasing outline of the story is dowIktc disturbed by 
inartistic sensationalism. Silent, dark eyed Aurora, who dies a soldier’s 
grim death, in l/ieutenant's uniform, among rough, strange mv‘n and 
surroundings, where her sex is imsuspeeted, is interesting to us to day, 
because she is tlie dio^'t aiif'esiress of om modern women warriors — with 
the difFeren<*e, pri lia|»^, ihai what wa.^ sheet roman ti< ‘ism in the nineteenth 
century is repioemed in the twentieth 1)) a humming, go-ahead prac- 
ticality and the iaeaihless emam'ipation of the moment. Aurora, with 
her dreams td Charlotte <'or«]ay, and her heart torn with anguish for the 
unknown fate f)f her lianee, a fate whieh, with all the other misfortunes 
that .surround her, she lays at Na])()le‘on’s dcx)r — this Aurora is as much a 
child of her time as our smart, wdii.stling, marching, hustling, uniformed 
girls are children (»f to-day. Her love-.story in the hook is hut a thread. 
I’he interest, liowever, never flags, an<l the pictures of Mf)S('ovv sotiety 
immediately before the debacle, of the tragic days of the French invasion, 
of the fleeing population, the burning ( ity, the retreatipg 
together with perscmal 'intro<luctions to Napoleon, Murat, and, 
most of the famous historical personages oCftiie day, cannot fail to prove 
highly attractive to yoiithf^il readers a.s ww^s to many of their elders. 
It oiX'urs to one’s mind, by the way, that this stirring romance is simply 
made for the stage. > Will not soni*' enterj)rising playwright dramatize it? 

Tn conclusion, it can be said that if Danilcvski has "never given us 
the dazzling fireworks of ;[%Duinas, nor, at the other end of the scale, the^ 
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noble and serious Hterasy masterpiece of a Tolstoy (“ Peace and War ”), 
he has nevertheless left us a legacy of delight that should, by means of 
such admirable translations as the present one, be made accessible to the 
youth of all nations. 


GENERAL 

THE MAKING OF THE FUTURE 
The Coming Polity. By Victor Branford and Patrick Geddes. Ideas 
AT War. By Patrick (jcddes and Dr. Gilbert Slater. Ivfaking 
of the Future Series.) {}V}lUapns and Norgatc^ 55.) 

Almost alone among modern English thinkers, as far as we have 
observed these, the writers in this series seem, judging by the first two 
lxx)ks published this surnmer — “Ideas at War,’^ and The Coming 
Polity ’’ — to have some actual and constructive contribution to make 
towaixis the re shaping of the thought, the re consideration of the aims, 
which form and inform European civilization. Of critics of a .searching 
calibre the war has discovered not a few, and .some even antciiatcd the 
w^ar, as Mr. Belloc and Mr. J. K. Chesterton here, an<l conspicuously 
Mr. Thorstein Veblen in America. For instance, the trenchant criticisms 
and mordant irony ai the latter ha\e been devoted of late to the expres* 
sion of the state of civilization in the Occidental \\orld hrfore the war, 
and likely to return with in<*reased momentum afterwards, under the name 
of *^An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace.'’ But sikH writers, whether 
they denounce the '' Servile State,’' like Belkx:, or the economic' arrange- 
ments of the modern world and their results, like \'el)Jen, on the whole 
do little beyond showing us clearly tlie parlous state of modern civiliza- 
tion. They give us light to .see the slough of despond, but thc'v do not 
even claim to show us any definite way of escape from it. This is where 
Prof^sor Geddes and Mr. Victor Branford differ from such wTiters — 
that while they are no less able to discover the evils from whic h we suffer, 
they also bring forward a jioint of view which helps us to pejeeive certain 
remedies for those evils. Fiirtlicr, they have a notation of their own 
which they claim to bejof particular us(‘ for this object. They can by 
its means break up the mass of the social problem nn»l apj)ortion the 
evils from which society suffers into their definite spheres, and show’ in 
what direction remedies are to be loc^ked for. This notation is found 
by putting together the formidic of the four classes into which societies 
are divided by Comte and that u.sed by Ee Play to descTibe the influences 
shaping the individual. Place, wf;rk, folk "of Le Play, wdien considered 
as affecting the '^chiefs, people, intellectuals, and emutionals " of any 
vvoii^but in certain definite directions, and shows at what points 
* ? :..*e to look for failure or si crc.ss. 

The scheme is worked out ith something of the nature of a great game 
of chess. Scx:iology gai3*s enormously in clearness and logic by the 
process. One result is to bring out clearly the fact that man, like any 
other organisn;^,* can only develop rightly in a suitable environment, and 
to give us some idea of what that environment should be. Our authors 
us the great human blossoming periods as period.s when the city 
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State flourishes, and when a common spiritual pbwer unites those cities. 
'The Imperialistic systems of modern times modelled at one or more 
removes on the Prussian State conception are shown to involve depression 
of human life. Our authors point out that we need to revive the concep- 
tion of the local community blossoming into the regional city, as against 
that of the metropolitan city and the mere provinces,.’* if human life is 
to be full and rich. A further essential conc'eption of these books is the 
'^lependence of civilization upon the primary rustic types and their com- 
pounds, the need to remember the region’’ as the basis of civiliza- 
tion, while the city is its crown; and the corresponding need for the 
tievelopment of a rurabnrban civilization, based on the actual survey and 
<‘onsideration of existing cities and their regions, instea<l of one governed 
0^0 largely by abstra<'t legal conceptions and abstrartly trained profes- 
-sionaJ men. The fn^radual suhstztufion of service from the wise for govern- 
ment by the poivcrful may he taken as the cehtral thought of both books, 
but they are diflicult to summarize, because tliry (‘rmtain so mu<‘h that 
is new to the thought oi the average man, and are couched in somewhat 
^mfamiliar language. Our readers will do well to study them for them- 
selves, and wo venture to think that they will repay l areful study and 
rausc many people to reconsider some of their primary assumptions. 
'f'hoKse who are students of A.siatic thought will note with interest that a 
prominent feature, the conception of the separation of the province of 
the temporal and spiritual powers, is one of the central conceptions of 
iiahaism, as well as one of tlie !mpli('ations of Christianity, 


Sardinia in Ancient Times. By E. S. Bouchier, {Blackwelly Oxford.) 
bd, net. 

Mr. I.. S. B<nu:hier has followed up his excellent volume on Syria 
.cs a Romixn Province ” with a similar and equally welcome treatise on 
Sardinia, and lias succeeded in investing what might at first sight appear 
to be a ralhA* unpromising subject with a ('onsiderable amount of interest, 
fixe very isolation of the country insured that not only primitive, but 
also Roman conditions were preserved to a degree almost unsurpassed 
elsewhere. A picturesque trailition connects the first Sardinians with 
Shardina, a l)ody of mercenaries of the time of Ramescs II. 

In reality the island was a meeting-gfound for Asiatics, Africans, and 
Hierians, and the excellence* of the .stock is being .shown even to day on 
the battle-fudds of the Kaslern Alps. 

'The author agrees tliat during the Roman period there was no especial 
connection between Sardinia ami the Asiatic continent, 
interesting reference to a temple at Turras dedicated to the North 
war-go<l Jupiter Dolichenus. J 

ddiere is also a full disuussioii of tlie jw^se, Sardonic laughter, 
which, according to the Romans, w^as caused by a bitter herb. 

Oreek writers generally describe the hitter laughter as that of old men 
w'ho wore slaughtered by their .sons, being either driven into deep trenches, or 
thrust off tall cliffs; or, ag^in, it is the lau-bter of the \nctims immolated 
to Saturn ^Molet^h by tlie Phoenician settlers in Sardinia. * 
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TitADE, Politics, and Christianitv in Africa and the East, By 
J. Macdonald. {Longmans^ London.) 

In a very striking introduction to this volume Sir Harry Johnston 
makes a forcible appeal for the better treatment of the 800,000,000 non- 
Christian and non-Caucasian inhabitants of the world. Rut we want 
Christian ethics to protect them from cruel exploitation, from degenera- 
tion and extinction, just as Christian ethics more widely applied will 
save from similar needless destruction many a remarkable beast or bird, 
tree or flowering plant, whose coexistence with man on this planet is 
perfectly consonant with human progress and happiness. 

Further, Sir Harry points out that “ the value of the C'hristian 
missionary is that he serves no (Government. He is not the agent of any 
selfish State or self-seeking <x:>rnmunity. He does not even follow very 
closely the narrow minded imitations of the Church or the sect that have 
sent him on his mission. Hcls the servant of an Ideal, which he identifies 
with God ; and this ideal is in its esstmee nf>t distinguishable from essential 
Christianity, which is at one and the same time essential common sense., 
real liberty, a real seeking after progress and betterment. ’’ 

It is interesting to corajiare with this the statement of the author on 
p. 186, where he writes : The effect of race cleavage has been clearly 
in evidcn(X‘ in other parts of the world, ('hristianity has faih^d to unitt* 
Teuton, Slav, and Latin in Kiiropc*. Racial <liffercnccs have kc^pt them 
apart. Catholicism anrl the Hai)d)urg dynasty have not iK^en able to 
weld the Austro Hungarian mf»nan hy into a compa('t whole. The existence' 
of Finn and Slav, and faitin and I'urk in the Balkans will always cun 
stitute a social problem in the N<Mr ICast. Fven in Ireland the influenrt' 
of race has brxm stronger than that of religion in hin<leriiig the' absorp 
tion ot the Hibernian people into the political system of tiie British 
Isles. 

The present voUimc naturally covers a wide area, but we may ('on 
gratulate the author on giving a very thorough arroiint of the jiroblem 
of the relations of white races with the natives of Africa, Asia, anti 
America. We confess, hfiwever, that we should have liked to see sonu‘ 
acf‘ount of the original inhabitants of Australia, and what suggestions 
the author would make with regard to their rehabilitation. We note 
on p. 187 the hint that the problem of governing India might be .solved 
on a federal .system. '' The conglomeration/' lie adds, “may be welded 
into a firm, if artificial, organization by the inspiration of a grand 
Imperialism. The racial units,” he explains, “ will never l>e fused.” 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 


“ Japan as it is ” 


\Far Hast 
{Conte^jtfforary 


Noveml>er). 


• Near East 

” The Gates of the Mediterranean ” (Fortnightly Review^ November). 
/ A Macedonian Future ; Camp and Countrji" {Cornhill^ November). 
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India 

India Revisited : a Rec ent Recard of Candid Impressions ’ ^ {Black- 
wood, November). 

India : Mr. Montagu and his Mission {National Review, November). 

Curiosity has been rife as to the identity of the w-riter of a series of 
articles on Germanism, contrasting the aims of the Allies with the results 
of German Kultur, whic'h have l)een appearing in the Greek Journal 
"“H II/oooSos. 

These articles, manifesting an expert knowledge of the internationaJ 
situation and of the social problems involved, are from the pen of 
Dr. Platon Drakoules, whose address to the recent Inter-Allied Socialist 
Conference recently held in London appears* in our present issue: 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 

FAR EAST 

The Annual Report oir the Arch^^ologicai. Survey of India* for 
T 9 13- 14, edited by Sir John Marshall, c.i.E,, etc., recently received, is 
devoted to the Temples of Sanchi, the excavations at Avantipura and at 
Basarh, a description of the Ananda I'emple at Pagan, excavations at 
Hesnagar, Indian numismalit s, a note on the Cholas, a note on a Trimurti, 
and minor subj€.‘Cts. (Generally speaking, the illustrations are good, 
lliough tho.'^e of coins might have been better if made from casts. The 
ruLifle on iIk- Anan<la (36 pages), by Ch. Duroisellc, provides a 

.st'iic.s ol about sixty illustrations out of eighty .scenes of the life of 
lloddhisattva’s last existence and progress towards final illumination. The 
article on Sanchi (39 pages) is a further instalment of Sir John Marshall’s 
stialics in the {reparation of a monogra{)h, the cost of which will probably 
l>e high and the publication remote; the present artu'le aims at giving 
>tudent.s matter other than historical and iconographical ; it introduces 
cx)rrections in (amningham’s plan of 185.4, and provides a mass of detailed 
information in a small compass. 

Another rei ( nt public ation of the Archa'ologi<"al Survey is the Catalogue 
of Prehistorif' Antiquities in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, prepared by 
Mr. J. Coggin Brown, m.sc., i .G.s.t The col lection consists of pateoliths, 
neolith.s, copper and silver objc*<'ts, and a few' — indeed, very few — iron 
implements, merely mentioned without description. The author givCvS a 
general survey of the distribution of artefacts of various types in the 
diverse provinces, and he quotc.s several authorities — •R. 

ICvans, Vincent Smith, etc. His work is not intended as an introdstt^i^^ 
to the subject, for which he refers the r^tudent to the British Museum 
guides — not, one would irdagine, a common l^^ookstall commodity in India, 

♦ “Archaeological Survey: Annual Report, 1913-1914/’ Calcutta: Superin- 
tendent of Printing. Pp. xi 4-312 4 iv, with 77 plates and i cut. Rupees 20 {30s.). 

t Simla : Government Central Press. Royal 8vo,, pp. 155, with 10 plates (about 
180 objects illustrated). • 
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by the way. His descriptions are remarkably terse — some, indeed, very 
short; 5653- Missing, 

5677. Not an implement. 

2004. Trap flake. 

Etc. 

— comparable to mipcralogical labels. 

It is a pity that the copper age antiquities have not Vjeen fully illus- 
trated ; eight photographs, chiefly from the Gungeria hoard, are a short 
allowance. Room might have been provided for Fatehgahr 5 and a few 
of the other swords, quite as interesting as the celts shown, if not, indeed, 
more so. 


Students of iconography knotv how important are the mOdra of the 
gods and otiicr images ; some of them have been described and figured in 
the Toung Pao with reference to the figures of the Buddha; another well- 
known Avork of reference published by the Mnsee I'liiimet has made 
accessible the meanings hi<ldon in the manifold movements of the haruls 
of the Biid<ihist officiant ; yet the literature, and especially the illustrations, 
of this intri^^'ate suhjec't are si'anty. One welcomes, therefore, very heartily 
the bro('hure translated by Dr. Anan<la f'txmiarasu amy and Mr. (iopala 
Kristnarja Duggirala, recently issued by the Harvard University Pres.s, 
The Mirror of Gesture,* being the Ab/tinaya Dar pa^Kiol Nankide^vara, 
which the translators dedicate to all actors and actresses. Indeed, it is to 
Mr. Gordon Craig^s desire, exprcs.scd in X015, to get at the original 
in.stnictions of the teachers of Indian dance that this little lx)ok owes its 
appearanct^ in Fngli.sh. Small in hulk, hut packed Avith information from 
hoard to board, it will prove of interest not only to those Avho sefk to 
express by gesture in dance or play their emotions or feelings (indee<l, 
one wonders Avhy they should seek to sub<ir<linate their own gesture to 
the canons of Indian tradition), but al.so, and perhaps more so, to tho.so 
who study Indian arts, in helping them to understand the meaning of a 
pose disclosed to the initiated by the pose itself, by the gesture, but hidden 
from the profane beholder. In that direction it will he a distinct addition 
to the shelves of iconographic students. 'The l)Ook deals c hiefly with the 
head, glances, and meaning of the hand gestures : relationships, planets, 
gods, castes, oceans, rivers, heaven and hell, trees, animals, flying 
creatures, and .swimming animals, are all represented by hand twists or 
movements, some of whic.h are merely described, whilst others arc eluci- 
dated by photographs from life or from works of art. The book is 
beautifully got up, an almost needless thing to say Avhen its sf)onsor.s are 
named. 


J 2 ^jj^]gssor B. Kumar Sarkar continues his socio-religious studies in 
Hindu folk in.stitutions in a ^bcK>k on the Folk Element in Hinpu 
Culture, f the main object which is to explain the development of the 


l>opular form of Shaiva worship, known as Gambhira, Gajan, and Nfla. 
This explanation^ ft remarkably thorough, 'Fhc author, who is a volum- 
inous writer on sociology and history, has drawn from numerous sourc f s 

* Ixiindon : Humphrey Milford, 1917. Royal 8vo* pp. 53, with 15 plates, 
t Lnnd|on : liOngmaDs. 8va, pp. xx 4-312 -fiv. 15s, net. \ 
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available in Bengali, and has given copious translations frcwn his 
authorities. He seeks to establish a theory for the existence of this 
religious festival, traces its spread, describes its history and evolution, and 
finally shows that it has been instrumental in developing the education of 
the masses through its influence on literature, on the arts and industries 
of the country by creating a spirit of emulation, of . competition, which 
had lasting effects far beyond the few days of the feast. Quotations 
are given at length of the Bengali folk poems relating to Shaivaism. 
Descriptions of the festivals themselves are followed by an inquiry on the 
relations between Hinduism and Buddhism, together with chapters on 
Jain influence, the place of Islam in popular Hinduism, a biographical 
sketch of Ramai Pandit, a chapter on mask and dances, another on the 
self-imposed tortures of the Sannyasi, and another on the iiivention of 
gods by the people. Such a maze of details ah the author has accumulated 
require.^ a good index, and th(^ indices in this book are models of thorough- 
ness : they fill .sixty pages in tiio columns of small print, followed by four 
I)agps of bibliography ; and may be taken as an atonement for the author’s 
intro<luction of political matter in the last pages of the liook. 

Pas.sing from India to China, we notice a handsome volume of reprints 
of articles from the Tientshi Times and the China Illustrated Wcchly\ 
revised and enlarged, from the versatile pen of Mr. Arthur de Sowerby, 
a naturalist an<I sportsman w ho.se ** f ur and J^'eather in North China 
was reviewed in thes«.‘ columns two years ago, and ha.s since left our shelves 
to grace those of a young and enthusiastic' animal lover. Mr. de Sowerby ’s 
new lxx)k, A Sportsman Miscki.lany, contains twenty-one chapters and 
some eighty photographs. It docs justice to its title in being chiefly a 
f/c rhassf when' jiliea.sants, snipe, ilucks, leopards, rams, takin, 
ponies, and wolves, spread their dead limbs, silent witnes.ses to the writer’s 
dvadly aim. d'en pages are fllled by the story of Jimmy, the author’s 
dog — ten pagt^s which alone would make the book worth having. Readers 
who are rnalheiuatically inclined will appreciate the discussion on the 
rehiliv<‘ .speeds <jf biols and the calculation of lead in aiming, in which 
will be found a hard .smaek at German atnmunition, and also a piece 

Kooseveltian spelling which is worth recording (page 137): ‘‘A A'ery 
difficult shot for those who have not learnt the nark (sic) of it,” etc. We 
knew Mr. de Sowt'iby sent specimens tb the Field Museum in Chicago, but 
has he got an Ameriean jirinter as an exchange? One wdshes that 
Instead, .some good pro< ess blo'k maker.s bettled in China and in India 
to improve the illustrations, w'hich in Kastern hooks are so far larking in 
beauty and giving so often tcxi little (Tcdit to fine ffhotbgrapb.j^ J^r , 
Sowerby 's own black-and-white drawings ^are, as usual, dotted 
there. ^ 

\ * % _ 

But is not sport in (diitia, I’he second edition of Professor K. H. 

Parker’s China, her History, Dipeomacy, and ('ommerce,**^ wdll pro- 
vide les.s occasional reading than the previous books. The Avork needs 
no intrcxlnction, nor, indeed, comment : it is one of the best, mo^t read-- 

^ tin 

* I^don : John Murray, xxx 4-417, 1^7 maps. xos. 6 d. net. 
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able and straightforward books on China, by one who has kept in touch 
with the country almost day by day. Moreover, too many artw les from the 
learned pen of Professor Parker have appeared in the Asiatic Review for 
our readers to be unaware of his depth of knowledge and incisiveness of 
exposition. This new edition has been enlarged and brought up to a 
recent date — February 15, 1917 — six weeks before the work left the press- 
'Fhe b(X)k has been very thoroughly revised, and its up-to-date-ness 
includes a vigorous handling of German activ ities in the Far Jvast which will 
l>e an eye*opener to those who allowed a German firm to wash, mend, and dye 
in synthetk' indigo the Chinaman’s cotton clothes at an exhibition some half- 
dozen years ago, free of ( barge, and never troubled to engineer a counter 
stroke ! Professor Park(T’s lH)ok is, like his articles, fine reading ; abit racy 
here and there, to help the dryness of statistics and politics to “ go down 
with the general reader; I aft we doubt whether heading a page ‘‘ Not in 
these Trovvst'rs ” will ('oinmend itself to the staid students of China ; and 
if Mr. Murray’s paper endures for more years than printing paper is 
usually credited with, in fntun* times readers will wonder what this gag 
means. A footnote might liavc been an advertisement for a music -hall 
man whose name will perhaps Ik‘ forgotten by theri : why t:ix the under 
standing of generations to c'ome ? So miu h loi Professor Paiker’s love 
of colloquialisms. On page 39,^ he eaniK^t resist imparting the information 
that he has not seen the see^md edition o1 Ciiles’s “Chinese Dictionary. ” 
Well, well ! dw.s it mean tliat Vu'toria t niversity does not l>oast a <^'opy ? 
or is it a gentle reminder to A. H. (i. that om e a collalM>ratoj , always a 
(collaborator, who '>lioiild he prescaited with a ^'opy ot reprinted or lawised 
(xiitions? W'e dedi<Mtc the problem to w'hom it may (‘oiK crn. The chapter 
“ Per.smiai C diara<aerislies " is a double-barrelled shot gun* t'cjr it intro 
diKXvs to us John ('hinaman’s vindkatiort and an insiglu into Professoi 
Parker’s own rhara^ teri.stk s A man who i.s never an attra('tion to \ermin 
may Ix! t>lessed with sound sleep, but to be carried away with one’s bed 
by a robber and to be deposited m another spot minus one’s fur <a>at 
without waking must be an index to a goc)d conscieiK'e ! One is gUd to 
see the opinion of Profess<jr Parker anent tlie Japanese rule in Koran; 
so much lias been written and said against the Japanese by H. H. Hulbert 
and by missionaries from Australia, Furope, and America, who object 
to the slightest curb being put upon their nefarious activities, that the 
recognition that Korea is doing weW as a Japanese province should attract 
attention. Jl is only a few weeks agck that at a public lecture on Korea 
which was so elementary as to annoy, taking into consideration the place 
and the lecturer, an unknown person thought fit to ejaculate, ** Korea for 
thg K ore?r^ with some bitterness and insistence, and cJid not even get 
^rc^j>uke direct or indirect from the lecturer, who gave far more importance 
to his own journey to Korea years ago and to the comical incidents thereof 
than to the political or ec onoq^ic'asjH'cts of Chosen, w hich his hearers wouhJ 
doubtless have appreciated. It is greatly to be desired that a standardized 
spelling of Asiatic names be adopted. Professor Parker has one of his 
own which often jars upon one’s eyesight : w by Madjars, Yeddo, Ouigour 
^and Hiung nu (which contradict one another as td the phonetic value of u). 
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Tonquin, etc. ? The author may be right, but it is none the less puzzling to 
.see in three different volumes now before our eyes three spellings for T’ang, 
and two, Hiuen Tsang and Hhan Chwang, for the one and same pilgrim. 
Cannot a ('onj^ress settle this onc'ti anti lor all soon after the war is ended, 
without getting itself into a (lerman morass like the Baje Anatomical 
Nomenclature? 


i he Japan Magazine r'ontiiiucs to t>rovide its readers with articles by 
Japanese writers on su])jects of art, anhieology, trade, and politics. A 
new monthly jieriodiral, 'i'ffo New East, published since June, under 
the editorship of its proprietor, Mr. J. W. Robertt>on Scott, aims at 
proviiling articles on Japan by Jaf)ane.se and European writers, some 
of the articles appearing in Japanese, in tlui usual wreudiedly small 
fount of type used for tKK)ks, magazines, and the ruin ot tlie reader's 
eyesight- ’The Scj)lembt‘r issue nou bef/)re u.s is a distinctly gooil 
magazine, a little “ sniy>j)ety '' in parts, hut remaining much that Avill 
remain of permanent value for reference latei, but we cannot admin- the 
Competition Sketches.’’ 'I'he disclosures regarding Germany’s thorough 
penetration of (.liina are timely ami weh oine ; they might even h(^ made 
more thorough by ijublishing the Jjji's articles in full and adding infonna> 
tion from China. I'his article will supplement the corresj)onding chapter 
in Prolessor Parkt'i \s book. It may l)e salt^ly slated that in the (haman 
sch<v)ls in (diina l.ngbsh was not tlic ustuil everyflay language used by 
tea<'hers and students as in a missionary sc hool mhvi Rtioned hy the French 
()oi'Cr7imcnt ^ vsh< re, a /(‘w yesiis ago, a k'n ncliman could not make himself 
undcu.-tooil bv t]u‘ < duncsc childn*n ('vceiit in I.nglish ^ 


In Asia, tiu' journai of the Amcrii an Asiatic’ AsM^ciation, we find two 
•.irlH'les on japani v^ affair.-^, one by Waltci Weyl, in which \V(‘ are told 
that “ Japan is desperately pcKU,’' and that ‘ m tlu* \ery forefront of the 
].ipan<‘s(‘ mind i.s ttie image ol an taubatUed America, .standing between 
Japan and what siu* iiehevcs is iier ju.stirialile ambition in Asia ” ; that the 
American menace i.s a thing real and immediate to the mind of' the 
Japanese statesman/’ 'Fhe other article* contains a [laiagraph whie’Ii is absei 
;i v\ ariiing to iea\ c China alone. 1 1 i.s remarkalile how the Yankee mind d(X*s 
lcK>k upon itM^lf as the sole arbiter of Asiatic affairs now and for ever after, 
although her child expoits to China 'WiTe for a long while missionaries, 
parathn-oil - pardon ^ Standanl oil— and V’irginla ligarcttes. The 
falitors of Asia might also tiy to spell Rah in the usual way (not KaHi), 
ami UM* a I ‘rem h dictumaiy to avoid printing liirec tinu‘s on the same page 
Pouthrte iiu Hie rcprodiu'lions ol jiJiolkigrAphs ,are 

belter than much oi the text. Inhere is, ^particularly, that p.rojjili^ 
the Japanese whicii is ( alculated to irritau* ; it rot urs on page 638 and 
on the contents bill, in nhe condemnation ^if tlie ( ontributor who went 
to the l‘'ar l^a.st on behalf of Asia, liaind American bo.stifity to Japan 
unjust, itnd greatly dared to critiiaze diina 1 Wiiy not quote Viscounts 
Ishii, Motono, and Cabinda’s speeches, whic h would be of more value than 
the romments on landsal^ Russell’s excellent advice quoted on that 
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The illustrations of Helen Hyde^s prints and those of /kebana are 
excellent. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have recently published a hand- 
some catalogue of the Japanese and Chinese woodcuts preserved in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, prepared or edited by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon/ who has had the assistance of several Japanese, one of whom, 
Mr. Hogitaro Inada, is particularly w^ell informed on the subject of 
Japanese prints, and has been responsible for the revision — or even for a 
large part of the preparation — of the now classical catalogues of the 
exhibitions of prints held in Paris of late years, under the leadership of 
Mr. R. Koechlin. The British Museum collection was for a wdiile a small 
one. and of little value, until, in 1906, far too late to secure good things 
at a cheap figure, the collection of Mr. Arthur Morrison was secured 
en bloc — to he followed later by his collection of Japanese paintings, 
which do not come within the same purview. Since then other purcha.ses 
have filled gaps. The c atalogue gives for each print a very full descrip- 
tion, together with additional details, explaining the subject or scene*, the . 
poems founel now and again on prints, etc. ; and no one who has not 
attempted the preparation of a truly descriptive catalogue can appreciate 
the pitfalls which beset the unwary. Tht‘ie are many catalogues of print.s 
in existence, hut in all prohability the offa i,il origin of the present volunn* 
wall make it a permanent work of reference {f>i print colleriors, nuirh a> 
Anderson's catalogue of Chinese and Japanese paintings has hecn iind 
still is. Consequently, one w'ould wi.sh to sure that it dfxcs not suffer 
from inaccuracies, and from the varied qualifications of the gentlemt?n 
who from time to time have helped Mr. Binyon, on<.* of wliom, at least, 
had to our knowledge little or no knowdedge of print.-> at all. The Intro 
<luction is a very creditable essay, though some of the statements abotit 
the dating of prints are controversial ; one. at any rate, is based on a hast} 
a.s.sumption by a reader too eager to be thorough ; we allude to tlu* 
Kiyonobu Print, No. 2, and to the statement on page xxxiv that it 
contains the w'ords K attadchon Owshtngura ; the first word is there rigiu 
enough, but Chttshingura is not. Chirac hi Kaki iro-iro art is thtt proper 
reading. It advertises the sale of all kinds of l>ooks written in Kiuia, hux 
not of the story of the Ronins. Mr. Waley has made a mistake, and 
Mr. Binyon might have had a Japanese check his discxivery/' apparently 
made r£x'ently. Other statements an* moie or less optm to doubt; that 
about Sharaku's popularity is not bolstered by any evidence as far as 
w^e know. The remark about Fenollosa^s hints on the subject of hair 
dressing reminds us that henollosa had been incited by A. Brrxkhaus tf> 
"TSfieclThistariral information aliout hairdressing, and that the publication 
oY ffusNvduld be of value to col lectors ; but, after all, at any time a 
personage might w*ell affect an old-fashioned fcjrm of “toupet.” Then 
was a living example some^ears ago in the late Mr. Furukawa, who 

kept his top knot when his contemporaries were adopting European hair- 
^ * 

♦ Small 4to,, pp. liii + 605, with 37 plates, of which 5 are in colours. 21s. net. 

Museum, Quaritch, Longmans, Asher, Milford )v 
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cuts. The whole story of the Ukiyoye is so swathed in obscurity that 
any crumbs of fresh or revised information will be w^elcome ; but we 
wonder whether all the statements on page xxxii can be taken for granted, 
having regard to the error on page xxxiv? We have not had time to check 
tliem from the original Japanese l)ook, and this is merely a c{nfeat The 
reproductions of signatures at the end of the book \yill ]>e of value to 
many collectors, some of whom shudder at the sight of a dictionary. The 
illustrations would have been more satisfactory had they been printed 
in ('ollotype, or on some other material than the flimsy Japanese paper, 
which does not give the half-tone blocks “a ghost of a chance/' the 
background becoming a uniformly smutty grey, for which there is no 
excu.^e. Here and theic a few inaccuracie.s crept in — e.g.^ 215, 

only ofic strip of bamiKX) sheath is ever put on the baren \ Wen Wang 
(p. xlvii) is not Bun>/u (Wang = 0 ). 

'I'he transliteration of names is very entitle, and often obsolete or 
inac curate. We note Kitawo, \'a26oya, here Giz^/on, there Gion, 

Hat.s<2moyo {u), Kajfiwara (/), Mumsada (c), N/rihira {u), as a few 
unc'orrected errata which might be embodied in a loose sheet c ompleting 
the list printed on pages xlvii-xlvlii. Sato Tadanotu (p. 105) used a 
Go ban; the* expres^icjn * ' c'hequers-board '' might mean Sbogiban, Gohan, 
or some other game table. Page 105, Xo. ii, and page 148, No. 2, 
should not l>e the Daimio of Date, but Date Masamune Daimyo of Sendai } 
on page 101, No. 16, descTihing Narihira in the* Yatsuhashi as “ in char- 
acter/' is ratiier \ ague ; on page oc). No. g is a good specimen of telegraphic 
iMigli.sli with tlic' name oi the Kiogen censored ! page 114, No. 12, 
Shakuhachi is not a flute (it 4 \e), it i.s a flageolet; on page 142, No. 13 
should r(?ad Rintc^ki and his mother, Varna Ul>a : and on pages 145 and 
146* Nos. 1*3, i uriu mutsu no Tamagawa : page 146, No. x, should read 
Ebira Gcnda Kagesuyc : the plum braiicii was fastened to his quiver; 
page 167, No. 2, Hanaogi represxmts .here ncjt 1 ugen but Eguchi no kimi ; 
page 200, N(c 6^1. has a misprint in the reading of the tanzaku ; on page 
304, hooves, a> pluial of lioof, seems singular in an official publication; 
imd on page 300 ilie name is probably an unconscious printer's 

effort which will rai^c a >inile. It seems needless to go further to show 
that, notwithstanding iht* duration of its preparation, this book could do 
wdth a fair amount of editing tu avoid mistakes being pa.ssed on by 
copyists. It must l>e < learly stated that the difficulties of the task are 
fully appreciated, and that the above remarks are not made in a carping 
spirit or to l>elittle the value of the lx)ok, but merely to point out that, like 
most l)(X)ks dealing with japane.se subjects written in the midst of other 
work, it is not free from blemishe^s, the recognition which^^happens 
generally too late for correction, to the eternal annoyance of the respoCsibfe^**’ 

author most of all. • * 

H. L. J. 
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OUR problem of ENGLISH POLITICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

By Lord George Hamilton 

•i 

Under this head a kindly reference and criticism was made 
in the .August number of the Asiatic Review in connection 
with a book I wrote some time ago, entitled, “Parliamentary 
Reminiscences ’ ’ ; and that book was bracketed with another — 
“ In the Wake of the War. Parliament or Imperial Govern- 
ment.^’’ by Harold Hodge. 

Your criticism did not fathom to the full the nature of my 
objections to and criticisms upon the efficiency of our present 
Parliamentary system. 

Our Parliament dominates and controls to a far greater 
extent than any other known Parliamentary .system the execu- 
tive and administrative functions of the Government of the day. 
It is supreme, not only in these fields t)f work, but also a.s 
regards legislation; and, since the House of Lords has been 
pushed into the background,' this control is concentrated in the 
House of ('ommons, and the House of Commons is supposed 
to be controlled by the Government- - or, rather, the Cabinet of 
the-Gt5vemrnent . 

' TJfider this system we have not attained efficiency so far as 
either administration even legislation is concerned, and the 
question' which has often occurred to me, and which I wished 
indirectly to* raise in my “ Reminiscences,” is, Are the con- 
ditions established by the existing British Constitution neces- 
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sarily incompatible with good administration and an efEective 
executive Government ? 

You seem to think that my criticisms are largely based upon 
the assumption that I have spent most of my political life in a 
minority, and, consequently, kick against the decisions of the 
majority ; but such is not the case. Out of the thirty-eight 
years that I was in Parliament, for twenty-three and a half my 
Party were in power, and for fourteen and a half the Radical 
Party were in power. 

I fully admit and appreciate the advantages under which 
a democratic Government ba.sed on just. representation works. 
It carries the people with it ; and the a'ssumption is that all its 
work is, more or less, based on a strong and solid foundation. 
Admitting thej advantage of the democratic foundation, cannot 
you build up upon it an effective executive and administrative 
system ? 

Much a.< we may detest German methods and German 
autocracy, nobody can for a moment contrast in normal times 
the W'ork and legislation of their Government with our own 
without coming to the ('onclusion that the legi.slation of the 
German Government is far more efficient and far cheaper than 
our own. Mgst dcmocrai'y always be saddled with inept 
administrators That is the (juestion we have to consider in 
the immediate future. Judgmimt. knowledge, force of char- 
acter and a judicial temperament arc gifts which are frequently 
not associated with a fluent and plausible tongue ; but it is just 
the fluent and plausible tongue that sccur(?s for a candidate 
representation to the IIousi' of C'ommons. Bismarck, if we 
take the magnitude and permanence of his work, was unques- 
tionably the fir.st statesman of the last century. Though he 
rapped out striking sentences, he was no orator, and at limes 
had some difficulty in expressing himself. , . 

Politics in no sense differ from other branches of hiunan 
action. A man has got to know his job ; but the men who are 
appointed under our Parliamentary systeffi to be; administrative 
heads of departments do not, a.4 a rule, know their jobs. A 
large proportion of them are elected, and given high adminis- 

voL. xn. * ‘ 2 F - 
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trative posts, not because they afe good administrators, or 
have any special qualities for or knowledge of the ofi&ce to 
which they are appointed, but because they have political 
influence ; and Cabinets are composed, not so much with a 
view to getting men of first-class administrative ability into the 
Government, but with a view to securing an administration 
which has behind it a majority of votes, and the larger that 
majority the longer the tenure of the administration is likely to 
be. The Cabinet, which is supposed to control Parliament, 
has so overgrown itself as to be a helpless administrative 
machine. During the greater part of the war there were 
twenty-three gentlemen in the Cabinet. The increase in num- 
bers in the Cabinet induces the Prime Minister of the day to 
bring in a considerable number of indifferent men upon whose 
votes he can rely. A Cabinet is, therefore, largely composed 
of two elements : the first are men who are inept, but who are 
likely to back the Prime Minister ; and then come 
those who are in search of political adventure. Can satisfac- 
tory administration or legislation be evolved out of such a com- 
pound } Take our recent legislation in connection with the 
National Insurance and Old Age Pensions, or our past adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. In each one of these important social 
problems there has been a miscalculation in expenditure and a 
waste of money which is absolutely appalling to foreigners. 
They cannot understand how we contrive to spend so much 
money with so little result. The explanation, of course, i.s 
that the people who had either to promote that legislation or to 
control the Poor Law did not understand their business. They 
contrive to blunder through; but at the expense of the taxpayer. 

To take an illustration of the difference between the English 
and German systems, one has only to allude to the preliminary 
, preparation 'in, each country previous to the introduction and 
legirlation of such an injportant social matter as National Insur- 
ance, In this case committees of the best experts sat for years 
ip Germany. They* elaborated and threshed out a scheme 
which was ultimately presented to Parliament, and it was with 
the sanction and approval of these Ijigh authorities that the 
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legislation was placed upon the Statute-Book which did in its 
result correspond to the anticipations of its promoters and to 
their estimates of its cost. 

In England, without any adequate investigation, and in the 
space of a few months, a scheme was rushed upon Parliament ; 
and it was obvious, from the discussions which ensued, that 
this scheme was crude and not thought out. The closure was 
remorselessly applied to carry it through Parliament, and it 
was placed on the Statute-Book, with the result that might 
have been foreseen. The Estimates which formed the founda- 
tion of its recommendations proved wholly illusory — so much 
so, that I think I am within the mark when I say that that 
expenditure has been double, if not treble, the original esti- 
mate, and the Approved Societies who were entrusted with 
the execution of the scheme are, most of them, now actuarily 
insolvent. 

After this hasty legislation had been placed upon the 
Statute-Book its promoters went over to Germany to inquire 
into German methods . 

When this war is over, the burden of our debt, and of the 
pensions necessary to be paid to those who have been maimed . 
in the war, will be such that we cannot afford to bolster up crude 
and half-baked legislative proposals by dint of lavish expendi- 
ture. Mr. Lloyd George has greatly benefited our national 
polity by abolishing the old Cabinet, constituting a small Com- 
mittee of five^r six to carry on the war, and bringing in men of 
business experience and capacity to be heads of business 
departments. (I use the word ‘ ‘ business ’ ’ in contradistinction 
to purely “political ” departments.) 

My first criticism, therefore, upon our system is that popular 
elections as at present conducted in this country do not give us 
efficient administrators in an Imperial Parliamerrt. * And I may 
go further, and say that the same evil is becoming mbr^ and * 
more apparent in County and Borough Councils — so much so, 
that there is almost a general recognition amongst those 
experts who have made a special study of these local questions 
that the representative eyithorities must be strengthened, either^ 
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by the appointment of more permanent officials, or by co-opting 
men from outside who will counteract the deficiencies and 
inexperience of the elected members. 

As regards the representation of the House of Commons, 
the steady decadence in recent years of the reputation and 
administrative efficiency of that body is largely due to its pro- 
cedure and the intolerable waste of time which that procedure 
permits to the self-advertising politician. Men of first-class 
ability and active habits will not waste a considerable proportion 
of their life simply in being part of a voting-machine or in listen- 
ing to interminably dtdl and uninstructive speeches. Whilst 
there is still a considerable number of first-class speakers in the 
House of Commons, and men of high attainments and ideals, I 
doubt if there is any assembly in the world where you will hear 
such banalities, such tedious repetition, or such wholesale waste 
of time for personal advertisement. The reform of the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons is an essential preliminary 
to a rehabilitation of its reputation and administrative efficiency, 
and until this is done I am quite confident there will not be that 
improvement in the administrative rapacity of those who con- 
stitute our Go^•ernmen^ for which w(* all crave, and which we 
find as yet so difficult to create. 

The House of Commons consists now of 670 members, to 
whom it is proposed to add thirty under the new Franchise Bill. 
The total seating accommodation inside the House, including 
Galleries, from which Members cannot speak, barely accom- 
modates a moiety of thi? number. To make it an efficient 
body it should be summarily reduced to half- -viz., 350 -and 
there would be no practical difficulty in this reduction, as it 
would simply mean doubling up, under the new Reform Bill, 
adjacent Constituencies. 

In the next place, far more work should be done by Com- 
mittees outside the House. 

The multiplicity of speeches by the, same individual should 
be rigidly curtailed, though every opportunity should be given 
for the interpellation or indictment of the Government. If the 
House of Commons would resolutely tym its attention to con- 
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verting what is now a House of vague and indiscriminate talk 
into an assemWy of businesslike legislation, the change would 
at once attract a more practical stamp of politician to it. 

There is, however, one redeeming feature amongst the 
general decadence of the House of Commons during the past 
twenty years. The Labour Members have come out excep- 
tionally well. They rarely talk on matters they have not mas- 
tered or do not understand. They may occasionally be tem- 
pestuous when their fecling.s are excited, but, as a rule, they 
have unquestionably contributed by their demeanour .to the 
dignity and reputation of the House of- Commons, and those 
of them who during this war have been put into positions of 
administrative responsibility have done exceptionally well, and 
devoted themselves to their work, and understood that their 
primary duty was action and achievement, and not talk and 
self-advertisement . 

It must, however, bt' remembered that working-men who 
have become Members of Parliament did so on a reputation 
already made, and it is itt consequence of their having made 
their reputation among.st their supporters that they are elected 
by them as their representatives. They are not “on the 
make. ’ and it is the politician ‘ ‘ on the make ’ ’ who is the curse 
of all legislative assemblies. 

So far I have only dealt with internal questions, but our 
Parliament ha.s wide and all-important functions in connection 
with our Colonies, our Empire beyond the Seas and the Over- 
sea Dominions. These questions are assuming more and more 
importance, and it is an ab.solute impossibility that a satisfac- 
tory conclusion of the great problems which they raise can be 
satisfactorily settled by an as.sembly of parochial chatterboxes. 

Not the least of the ta.sks which await the Allies after the war 
is over is the rehabilitation and reconstruction pf Poland. Let 
those who wish to reconstruct the Bifitish Empire rerapmber 
and ponder over the cau.se of the collapse of the Polish king- 
dom. Two hundred years ago it was the most powerful 
monarchy in Central Europe. Its dominions ej^tended from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. It had, however, a bad Constitu- 
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tion . Talk , and inc^bility to act on account of this talk , coupled 
with the power of veto exercised by individuals in the con- 
stituent authority, wrought ruin upon a people who had many 
of the highest qualities of a noble nation. Let us be careful 
that the British Empire does not collapse and become effete 
through a manifestation of the same weaknesses which in so 
subtle and dangerous a form lie embedded in the so-called 
British Constitution. 

October 29 , 1917 . 
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THE 

JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

(FOUNDED 1866) 

CHAPTER VIlI 

The most interesting event connected with the meetings of the 
Association during the Session 1898-99 was the first public 
appearance of the Earl of Elgin — late Viceroy of India — who 
took the chair at the reading of a paper by Sir Charles Elliott, 
K.C.S.I., on “ The Indian Famine Report of 1899,” and made 
two most important speeches, in which he explained and justi- 
fied his famine policy, and expressed the warm acknowledg- 
ments of the people of India for the help and sympathy 
extended to them by the people of Great Britain. 

Another address before the Association deserving special 
mention was delivered by the Hon, John- Barrett, United States 
Consul-General at Bangkok, on ‘ ‘ Siam and Her Neighbours.” 
This lecture was a little outside the ordinary routine of the 
Association’s work ; but it was explained by the Chairman (and 
the policy has been endorsed by the Council) that the connec- 
tion of India with other countries in the East, such as Persia, 
Afghanistan, China and Siam, Jias now become so intimate 
that it was desirable to occasionally extend the area of the 
Association’s proceedings and invite lectures on such coun- 
tries when it was evident that Indian policy ,oii interests were 
directly involved. , . , ^ 

Other Lecturers of reputation and exceptional knowledge 
who addressed meetings of the Association during the past 
season were Colonel R. C. Temple, c.i.e., on “ The Develop- 
ment of Currency in^the Far East,” with Lord Reay in the 
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chair; Sir Charles Roe, on “Tribes and the Land in the 
Punjab, “ with Sir Lepel Griffin in the chair ; Mr, C. W. Whish, 
on “ Reform in the Police Administration of India,” with Lord 
Reay in the chaii* ; Sir Roland Wilson, Bart., on “The Codi- 
fication of the Personal Laws of the Native.^ of India,” with 
Sir Raymond West, k.c.i.e., in the chair. 

The question of the formation of agricultural Banks was 
discussed by the Council in connection with a scheme pro- 
pounded b)'^ Mr. Alexander Rogers, i.c.s., and it was ulti- 
mately resolved that, although the Association would gladly 
see agricultural Banks -experimentally started in suitable dis- 
tricts on the general lines laid down by Mr. Rogers, they did 
not see their way to take any practical action to give effect to 
the scheme. 

On March 6, 1900, Sir Lepel (Jlriffin, the Chairman of 
Council, read an admirable paper on ” Persia,” with General 
Sir Thomas E. Gordon, K.c.i.E., i .B., c.s.i., in the chair, 
and in the presence of Lord Chelmsford, G.c.h., and Lord 
Reay, G. c.s.i., and a crowded audience. 

After some preliminary remarks, .Sir Lepel (iriffin said there 
was no occasion for the Ea.st India .'\s.sociation to apologize 
for inviting an address and di.scussion on Persia, a country 
which is connected with India by a long diplomatic history, 
while the interests and perhaps the fortunes of both have been, 
and will remain, nearly related. “ You may remember,” he 
said, ‘ ‘ that Lord Curzon dedicated his monumental wwk on 
‘ Persia ' ‘ to the Officials, Civil and Military, in India whose 
hands uphold the noblest fabric yet reared by the genius of a 
conquering nation ’ ; and in this dedication Lord Curzon not 
only paid what this As.sociation may consider a just tribute to 
those services, but they will hold that his judgment wms right 
in appreciatingdhe importance which Persia is to India. ” 

, Strange to say. Sir Lepel welcomed the advent of Germany 
into Asia Minor and the Hast, and used these words : “With 
regard to Germany, although at the present moment there is, 
no doubt, an exceedingly bitter feeling against England, an 
irritation so illogical as to be ridiculous,* yet the Emperor of 
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Germany who is a warm friend of this co.untry, and who is the 
cleverest man in his dominions, thoroughly understands that 
the future of German interests demands a sensible understand- 
ing with England. I have no doubt that before very long his 
jjeople will accept his view as reasonable, and that the entrance 
of Germany into the Asian field will be for the future advan- 
tage of both countries.” 

Sir Lepel opposed the proposal to link up India with Russia, 
.and considered that ” Nothing could be more imbecile than to 
surreivder the supremacy — the absolute supremacy — that we 
have in the command of the .sea-carrying trade of the world by 
making railways through Afghanistan. Persia, and Baluchistan 
in order to favour our trade rivals.” 

• During the Ses.sion 1900-1901 the wars in the Transvaal 
.uid China, and the death of the Queen-Empress, unfavourably 
affected the activities of the Association ; but, nevertheless, 
several important papers were read and discus.sed. Amongst 
these were : 

Tuesday, June 12 ; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, the distin- 
guished traveller, on ‘ ‘ Afghanistan, the Key to India,” Joseph 
Walton, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Friday, June 29 : Mr. Maconachie, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, on “The Desirability of a Definite Recognition of the 
Religious Element in Government Education in India,” Lord 
Reay in the chair. 

Tue.sday, December 4 ; Mr. William Sowerby, C.E., F.G.S., 
on ‘ ‘ W'^ater-Supply and Prevention of Drought in India,” Lord 
Reay, (i.c.s.i., in the chair. 

Tuesday, January 29, 1901 : Mr. F. Loraine Petre, late 
Commissioner at Allahabad, Icctiired on “ Indian Secretariats 
and their Relation to General Administration,” Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K.C.S.i., in the chair. 

Monday, May 6 : Mr. John David Rees. late mem- 

ber of the Governor-General's Council, on “ Famine* Facts^^ 
and Fallacies,” Sir Charles Elliott in the chair. 

June 24 : Mr. Thofbum, lately Financial Commissioner of 
the Punjab, on “Agricola Redivivus,” the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, p.c., in the chair. 

December 2 : By Dr. Duncan, of the Educational Depart- 
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ment of Madras, the Educational System of India a 
Faflure ?” Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.i., in the chair. 

January 28 : “The Spread of Municipal Ideas in India,” 
by Mr. Alexander Rogers, with Sir Charles Stevens, K.C.S.I., 
presiding. 

February 10 : “The Indian Civil Service, and the Further 
Admission of Natives of India,” by Mr. J. B. Pennington, 
with the Hon. Percy Wjmdham in the chair. 

February 26 : “Is State-aided Education in any Shape 
Suitable to the Present Condition of India by Sir Roland 
Wilson, Bart., Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., in the chair. 

April 29 : “ India and South Africa,” by Sir Lepel Griffin, 
K.C.S.I., the Right Hon. Lord Reay in the chair. 

The question of the grievances of Indian British subjects in 
South Africa, both in the newly-annexed Boer States and in. 
Natal, was again brought before the attention of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and India ; and it was pointed out that 
the matter should be given full and careful consideration now 
that the war was drawing to a close, as it might afterwards be 
difficult to alter a condition of things that had become stereo- 
typed and immovable. The lecture of April 29, on “ India 
and South Africa,” by Sir Lepel Griffin, with its subsequent 
discussion, dealt with one branch of the same subject, and 
advocated the settlement of Indian Immigrants on a large scale 
in those parts of South and Central Africa which are not exclu- 
sively reserved for European colonization, or which cannot be 
effectively colonized by men of European blood . A very large 
portion of the African dominions of Great Britain are of thi.s 
character. He urged that the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this scheme of Indian colonization were fair subjects 
for discussion, and deserved the fullest consideration and 
inquiry. ^ 

The Coronatimi of His Majesty King Edward VII. was the 
/nost important event du^ng the year, both for India and the 
whole British Empire. It brought to England a large number 
of independent Princes, Chiefs and representative guests of 
the Crown, together with detachments from the most 
distinguished regiments of the three presidencies ; and the 
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Council recorded its belief that the cordial welcome extended 
to their Indian guests by all classes of the British people, and 
the dignified, sympathetic, and friendly attitude of the Indians 
towards their British hosts, have done more than anything that 
has before occurred in the history of the two races to create a 
mutual feeling of respect and affection, which may have the 
happiest results in the future. 

Among the ruling Princes who visited London the East India 
Association must gratefully remember His Highness the 
Maharaja Madharao Sindhia of Gwalior, G.c.s.l., who pre- 
sented on the occasion of his visit to the Association a donation 
of .000, to be invested or otherwise employed by the Council 
in furtherance of their declared objects. 

• Among the papers of interest read during the session were 
the following : 

May 26; S. S. Thorburn, Esq., “Education by News- 
paper,” Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.i., in the chair. 

June 9: C. W. Whish, Esq., “ Agricultural Banks in 
India,” Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart., in the chair. 

November 24 : R. H. Elliott, Esq., “ Economical Effects 
of Recent Indian Currency Legislation,” Sir Robert Griffin, 
K.C.B., in the chair. 

March 23, 1903 : j. D. Rees, Esq., c.l.E., “ The Western 
Frontiers of India,” the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., in 
the chair. 

May 18 : C. W. Whish, Esq., “The Social Question in 
India,” Sir Roland Wilson, Bart., in the chair. 

June 8 : Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart., “ Indians in the Trans- 
vaal : Their Grievances as British Citizens,” the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., in the chair. 

As a result of this last paper the following strongly-worded 
communication was sent to the Colonial Office from the East 
India Association. 

% ^ 

To THE Right Hon. Joseph* Chamberlain, i^.p., • 
Secretary -OF State for the Colonies. 

The memorial of the East India Association respectfully 
showeth : 

That the British Ihdian settlers in the Transvaal have shown 
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themselves to be law-abiding, industrious, peaceful, and loyal 
Citizens of the Empire. 

That a notification has been issued at Pretoria, on April 8 
last, reviewing and enforcing the Boer laws of 1885 and 1886, 
which imposed on British Indian subjects disqualifications and 
indignities unmerited by their conduct, uncalled for by any 
public necessity, and incompatible with the free and tolerant 
principles of British Administration. 

And that fre.sh legislation on the subject is now contemplated. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that, before this or any 
legislation is sanctioned or approved imposing disabilities on 
British Indians in the Transvaal, a full and formal inquiry as to 
the necessity for such legislation he made by an impartial 
authority, under the direction of the Colonial Office* that in 
this inquiry the burden of proof be placed upon those who 
desire to impose such disabilities ; and that, pending this- 
inquiry, the Prettwia notification of April 8 be withdrawn, so as 
to place all the parties on a fair and equal footing. 

We have the honour to remain, your most obedient servant.s, 
Lepel Griffin, ('hairman ; M. M. Bhovvaaggree, A. K. 
Co.NNELL, Lesley C. Probyn, F. Loraine Petre, J. B. 
Pennington, W. II. Rattigan, C. Roe. Robert Sewell, 
T. H. Thornton, S. S. Thorburn, Members of th<' C'oun- 
cil of the East India Association ; C. W. Arathoon, Member 
of Council and lion. Secretary. 

Although the A.s.sociation was in no way concerned with the 
political intere.‘=ts involved in the employment of Chinese labour 
in the Transvaal, yet, mindful of its long defence of the rights 
of Indians in South Africa, it could not refrain from observing 
that the effort.s of those who had showm themselves so eager to 
defend Chinamen from irksome conditions of employment (of 
vrhich neither they nor their Government complained) w'ould 
have been exerted more logically and beneficially in removing 
the gross and unjust disabilities which Colonial Legislation and 
Trade-union Sentiment have imposed upon Indian settlers in 
i^e SoiA-h African colonies*. The Association maintained (and 
will continue to assert),, that the Indians, who are well-con- 
ducted, loyal, .industrious, intelligent and highly-civilized 
people, are entitled to the same commercial and legal rights as 
other British .subjects throughout the Empire ; and if the 
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Government of India and the Colonial Of^ce were indisposed or 
unable to obtain for them a recognition of those rights, this 
Association will not refrain from protesting against their 
inaction. 

Another subject of great importance to India, and of grave 
concern to the A.ssociation, was the imposition of a heavy addi- 
tional tax on tea, which had been already incidentally discussed 
at the As.sociation, and will, it is hoped, be dealt with in a 
special paper hereafter. The policy of burdening a new and 
promising Indian industry with crushing taxation, instead of 
obtaining the necessary revenue from.'foreign imports or from 
some article of home consumption more obnoxious to public 
health and order than tea, was challenged by the Association as 
-opposetl to all rea.sonable economical doctrine, and a direct 
injustice to India. Some public indignation was expressed at 
the imposition of higher rates on Indian tea imported into 
Persia : but the Association failed to see how complaint could 
be justly le\ ied again.'^t Russia or Persia in this matter when 
the Briti.sh Ciovernment itself, wnth less or no ('xcu.se, dealt a 
still heavier blow' at th(* Indian tea trade. 

On the termination of the war between Russia and japan, 
the .\.s.soeiation placed on record in its Annual Report for 1904- 
1905 the following remarks : 

“ It would ill become our Association, w’hich includes 
amongst its members so many of the most distinguished of the 
Princes of India, and so many Statesmen who have success- 
fully administered His Maje.sty’s Government in the Ea.<t, to 
attempt to minimise or deny the far-reaching effects which w’ill 
be the result of the transfer of* the balance of pow'er in the 
Pacific'. They arc for the British Empire in India both an 
encouragement and a w.arning. An encouragement in that the 
British race, in conformity w'ith the tradition.*^ w’hich they have 
for many hundred yc'ars maintained and cherished, have^ipplied* 
to the Eastern Dominions of His Majpsty tho.se principles of 
liberty, justice, equality before the law, and religious-toleration 
which they assert at Home, and which are the foundation of 
their prosperity. warning to the Rulers of India that they 
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should in no measure .relax their efforts to widen the bounds of 
liberty ; to extend the blessings of a reasonable and fruitful 
education ; to develop the industries of India ; to improve its 
agricultural methods ; to include a larger number of India’s 
educated and upper classes in the Administration ; and to 
reduce, as far as may be practicable, the taxes which press 
most heavily upon the poor. If the British Government of 
India applies itself with whole-hearted energy to this Imperial 
task, we shall see each year the Indian peoples more contented 
and prosperous, and the roots of the British Empire in the East 
will strike deep — secure, against rebellion within and hostility 
without — in the gratitude and affection of a loyal and free 
people. 

A resolution was unanimously passed at the meeting held to- 
discuss Mr. Thorbum’s paper, “ India under Protection,” to 
the effect that India should be assigned a place proportionate to 
her importance in the Empire, and that her Representatives 
should include independent and unofficial Members, English 
and Indian, of British India and Native States, adequately 
representing her more important interests and industries. A 
copy of this resolution was sent to the Secretary of State for 
India and to other prominent Statesmen. 

The event of the Session of 1905-1906 which appealed most 
strongly to the masses of the Indian population was undoubtedly 
the tour of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in India ; and the acclamations of loyalty to the person 
of the King-Emperor as represented by his Heir made a pro- 
found impression. 

Three of the first papers read during this Session were con- 
tributed by Indian gentlemen, and all of them were of great 
interest, and marked by considerable ability. 

Over the papen read by Shaikh Abdul Quadir on ” Young 
Vidia: -Its Hopes and Agpirations,” the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Tyabji presided, a gentleman whose name will always be con- 
nected with the movement for improving education amongst 
the Mahommedans of Western India. 
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The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale’s pa^r on “ Self-Govern- 
ment in India” led to an interesting debate ; and Mr. Thor- 
bum's suggestive paper on “An Indian Militia for India's 
Defence ” was most appropriate and helpful at a time when 
Army reorganization in India was under consideration and dis- 
cussion. Mr. Thorbum’s views are happily now, after ten 
years, being to some extent adopted. 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTXnT EVENTS OF THE DAY. AT HOMK. 

BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

The GfitU of the House of Comm>nts — The Stcntary of State fur India ufui his Mtssum^- 
The Royal Asiatic Society — Day** Indian Section-- Natovial Indian Assoiia^ 
iton — Entente Cordiule : Women of the Overseas Dominions and uf India — Womens 
Medical Training CoHe^e^ Ludhiana — IVonun's Indian Study Association — The Salva- 
tion Army — Lyceum Club: The Allies* Welcome to C'riua enter the War to 
Roiimaniu ' Mrs. Rhys Davids on Philosophic Ideais 

*‘The House of ("ommons keeps iud\ visitors behind the purdah ' 
d’his has bten ihv general ex[)hination ofb ri d to Indian — anti other- 
vKNitors, who havt' stared with a>toni^hmeni at the gildctl bra^s trellis, 
know'n as tlie (grille, wliirh till re<ditly ha^ hidden ladies sutficienth 
interested in the iknngs of legislators to desin U) Ikuh iheii sjieec'hes 
The House of Cununons has not only separatt*<.i the >exe^ wirli purdah- 
like rigiditv, but it has lived undci the fK lion tliat ladie.N were nor within 
the prtx‘in< ts of the House. '* Strange rsd' in tlie ptrsons oi men visitor*-, 
are not allowed to witness the devotion-v with wiiah every sitting roir- 
mences, but ladies, lieing teehni< Ally ’ have l»C‘en [>ermittt d 

to gaze down fn^m alwive upon Hon. Nfeinbeis, few in number, wId* 
join in the daily fuayers for bic.ssing on the deliUuations of the. High 
Court of ParJianient. When Parliament reassembled on October th, 
the House of Commons found tl^at the (irille had elisappeared ; lady 
visitors no longer aiipear dimly as l>irds in a gildetl cage. Wiir 

the di.sappcaranet' of the Grille there needs must follow^ the div 
appearance of the purdah .spirit of .separating tlx* .sexes, giving place tn 
the admission both to the open Strangers' (iallery. The House of 
Chords (Jptys not hide its lady visitors behind a curtain r>r put them in 
cage; they cxxmpy seals whkfi art* in full view of the House, and even, 
on occasion, overflow on to; the red lienches ofjthe peers. If «a husband 
and wife x’isit the House of Commons together tliey art parted at the 
Central r..obby, and the wife must needs traverse a quarter of a mile — 
m it is estimated — of corridors and galleries fiefore she finds herself 
in the Ladies’ Gallery at the c^posite end of the House to her husband. 
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Nor is she allowed, unless accompanied by a Member, to stray along 
the tempting broad corridors which lead to allur^g rooms for rest and 
recreatictti, or to the famous Terrace, with its traditions of tea and straw- 
berries and cream. If she leaves the Ladies' Gallery alone, she is care- 
fully shepherded into a cage-like lift, which conveyjs her to a narrow 
portal giving access to the outer world, and if she has to meet her hus- 
band again within the House, she must needs pass oiit of Palace Yard 
and along the public highway, where both sexes meet, till she reac hes the 
spot inside the House where she may, without risk of interference by 
the men of the Ai Division of Metropolitan Police, once again speak 
with her husband. 

In a recent debate on the Grille, Mr. \V. H. Dickinson, wlio pressed 
tor its removal, declared that after considerable research he Iiad been 
unable to <liscover the purpose it was intended to serve. He told the 
House that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and* eighteenth centuries ladies 
used to attend the debates, on occasion in such large numbers that they 
overfio\ved into the seats allotted to Members. As a result of their 
rgfusal to abandon tliese points of vantage on February 2, 1778, they 
were excluded for about fifty years, and Mrs- Sheridan, it is reported, 
had to appear dressed as a man in onler to hear a great speet h by her 
husband. Later on, ladies were allowed to peer down two ventilating 
shafts in the roof of the House; but,’' added Mr Dickinson, fortu- 
nately for them tin* Houses of Parliament were burnt down in 1835. 
By that fire they were relieved of their purgatoiy.” When the present 
House was built tlie original plan sJiowrd ilu- spa<'t‘ allotted to the 
ladies to be only five or six feet from tin* .srat.-> ui Members. It w’as 
proposed to ertci a Grille to prevent con\ersaiion ; but the plan was 
altered — tiie ladies were placed high above the Reporters’ Gallery. Vet 
the Grille was erected. I cannot ht*Ij) thinking,” .said Mr. Dickinson, 

“ that wlien we have to solicit the vott s of ladies themselves we shall 
have a very great difficulty in jiK^tifying <i system which seems to treat 
them either as wild beasts 01 as ladies ot the harem.” '' A discreditable 
anachronism, . . . an in<ligmty unworthy of the demcK'racy of the pre- 
sent day,” wa.s the de^cription gi\cn of the Grille by another Hon. 
Member. A fe\v days before the House rose for the reccs.s, 
solemnly voted for ” Expenditure in re.spect of Houses of Pailianient 
Buildings.” The leader of the Hou.se explained in half a dozen words 
that the vote was for the remmal of tfie Grille. There was no debate, 
but certain Members pre.ssed for a division, with the result that the 
Ayes numbered 164, the Xocs 18. 

The Grille has been removed, and the only do^ibt that remains 

is its ultimate destination. Is it to find a home in a museum, or to be 
committed to the care of a Woman Suffrage Society whose doings made • 
itux>nspicuously famous?^ As the Glrille is in sections, it may be easily 
possible to gratify all claimants \ 

The Secretary of State invited the following gentleman to accompany 
him on his visit to Imiia : ^fhe I'arl of Donoughmore, k.p.. Chairman of 
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Comriiittees of the House of Lords ; Mr. Charles Roberts, m.ip., formerly 
Under-Secretary for Cndia; Sir William Duke, member of the India 
Council ; and Mr. Malcolm Seton, of the India Office, who will act as 
Secretary. During Mr. Montagu’s absence Lord Islington, Under-Secre- 
tary for India, will represent the Secretary of State in the House of 
Lords and the Ministry ; Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Minister for Education, 
will act as representative of the India Office in the House of Commons. 
By request of the Council of the Society of Arts, Sir Charles S. Bay ley 
will act as chairman of the Indian Section Committee in the absence of 
Sir William Duke. 

After twenty-six years of ser\dce, thirteen as assistant secretary, and 
thirteen a.s secretary and librarian. Miss C. Hughes is resigning her duties 
at the Royal Asiatic Society on her approaching marriage with Mr. R. W. 
P'raser, formerly of the ^Jladras Civil Service, afterward.s secretary of 
the London Institution, and now on the staff of the Institution in its new 
dev’^elopment as the School of Oriental Studies. Under the devoted care 
and energy which Miss Hughes has given, the Society has not o^ly 
prospered but increased its reputation througiiout the world, and main 
tained its foremost place among sCK'ietics com erned with Oriental learning 
The editing of the famous Journal of the S<Kuety has aLso been tmdei 
taken by Miss Hughes, in co-operation with the Council ; and a feature of 
every annual meeting has l>een the tribute j>aid l>y the President, Lor<l 
Reay, or the Vice-Pre»idents in Ihs absence, to the admirable and success 
ful way in which Miss Hughes bus carried out her varied ami exacting 
duties, and to her unfailing courte^sy and helpfulness to memlx'i.s 
Miss Hughes’ successor is Colonel H. A. Rose, formerly of the Panjeii) 
Civil Service, who has recently been in charge of an Indian Labour Corp- 
in France, He brings enthusiasm and experience to his new work, being 
an authority on Indian ethnography and the author of the Panjab Census 
Report for 1901. Colonel Rose takes up his duties on December i. H 
has the good wishes of meml)ers of the Society and friends who recogni^f’ 
the difficulty of his task in succeeding so able a secretary as Miss Hughes. 

Sprays of jasmine and flags with an elephant or a star were the di.s 
tinguishing features of the Indian Section of “Our Day,” organized 
this year, for the second time, by l^rincess Sophia Duleep Singh. I.ondon, 
walking into the Indian “pitch,”' which extended from the Haymarkct 
to St. James’s Square, Carlton House Terrace, and Pia:adilly, with an 
annexe at Whiteley’s, saw more Indian ladies in saris than it sees, as a 
rule, during the whole year. The courage of Indian ladies, whose saris 
bright^ed London’s grey streets, contributed largely to the success of 
the effort on behal f of wounded Indian soldiers. Sympathetic buyers unites I 
the Empire in a buttonhs>le ; the elephant f#r India, the kangaroo foi 
Australia,* the springbok for South Africa, the maple leaf for Canada - 
The jasmine spjays Were a novelty of this year, and proved very attractive. 
Good business was done also at the stalls outside Dewar House, Hay- 
^rket, and in Piccadilly ; Sir Thomas Dewaf was again a good friend to 
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the Indian Section. Among those who helped Princess Sophia in organiza- 
tion or in selling were Princess Sudhira Mander/of Cooch Behar, Lady 
Kensington, Lady Primrose, Lady Hayes Sadler, Lady Katherine Stuart, 
Lady Muir Mackenzie, Mrs. Villiers Stuart, Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mrs. T. Lai, 
Mrs. P. L. Roy, Mrs. K. P, Gupta, Mrs. Bhola Nauth, Mrs. N. C. Sen, 
Mrs. P. C. Sen, Mrs. M. M. Dhar, Miss Bonarjee, Miss Ghosh, Miss 
Muriel Dutt, Miss Beck, Mrs. Rajkumari Das, Mrs. Beverley, Miss D. 
Dove, and Miss Rosanna Powell, 


The National Indian Association gave a friendly and informal welcome 
to the Hon. Sahil)zada Aftab Ahmed Khan, who has recently arrived in 
this country to take up his duties as member of the India Council. The 
new member comes with a record of long service to the cause of education 
in India, and has been for many years closely kssociated with the work of 
the Mahonimedan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh, Old friends and 
new gathered to greet him and wish him success in his new duties. 

♦At one of the weekly Friday evening gatherings of the Association, 
which are in the nature of merry family parties, and to which friends 
interested to meet Indian students and fithers, are w’clcomed, much amuse- 
ment was caused by a m(x'k trial, carried out with all the formalities of a 
court of law. Dr. John Matthai, of Baliiol College, Oxford, was the 
judge, and Indians figured as prosecuting and defending counsel, jurors, 
clerk of tlie Court, witnesse.s, etc. The prisoner, also an Indian, was 
found guilty of the theft of a box of matches, but the utmost penalty of 
the law was not exacted ! An air raid, of w'hich the alarm had been given, 
would he regarded, said the judge, as gros.s contempt of Court. Fortu- 
nately, the proceedings were only disturbed by laughter, not by bombs ! 


It was a happy r'hoi<‘(‘ to make Mrs. N. C. Sen the first link in the chain 
which is to draw together the women of the Overseas Dominions and India. 
From the Dominions comes the desire to know more of the w^omen of India, 
and the British Dominion.^? Woman Suffrage Union is the medium by 
which this desire starts on its way to realization. The Union called a 
gathering, rejwesentative of India, the Dominions, and the Homeland, on 
Ortof>er 27, at 144, High Holfiorn, and a committee was formed to carry 
on and extend the idea. The High Commissioners of the Dominions and 
the Agents- General, and their wives, are taking a keen interest in the 
new* movement, a special feature of which will he to promote friendly 
intercourse, by which a know ledge and understanding of each other may 
l>c fostered and strengthened. I'hcre wa.s excellent promise in the first 
gathering. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canady were 
represented ; and India may feel proud of her reprevsentatives : Mrs. N. C. 
Sen, wdio gave an illuminahng talk on India, jvtst and present; Princess 
Sophia Duleep Singh, Mrs. Bonnarjee anil her daughter, who has just 
gained the LL.B., London University, the first Bengali ^irl to win the 
distinction ; Dr. Jhirad, house-surgeon at the New^ Hospital for Women, 
Euston Ro^d, London, which is staffed by women ; Mrs. M. M. Dhar ; 
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and others rep|esenting Madras, various parts oi India, and Ceylon. 
Among the representatives of the Homeland were Mrs. Despard, 
Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, Miss Chrystal MacMillan, and Lady Muir 
Mackenzie, who presided, and is herself a friendly link between East and 
West. In an interesting sj-Kiech from the chair she declared that associa- 
tion with India had widened the outlook of Britain, and that the women 
of India, as well as of other nations in the British Commonwealth, must 
extend the great gifts wliu h make home t>eaatiful and attractive beyond 
the scope of individual into national homes. Mrs. Sen^s presentment of 
India’s powers and resources, of the great gifts whirh her sons and 
ilaughters can bring to the welldieing of the nations, was both interesting 
and illuminating, dealing with past and pre.sent, and expressing high hopv 
for the future. India produced the great men and women of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, of the Middle Ages, and to-day has given ti.s the poet. 
Sir Rabindranath 'fagore, the statesman, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, tht* 
scientist, Dr. J. C. Bose, sohliers v\ho prnvo<] tlieir worth on th<* 

battlefield ; such uomen, too, a.s He r Hjglines.s the Begum Sabiba oi 
Bhopal, Sarojini Xaidii, Pun<Hta Ramabai, as well as novelists, edit#r^, 
scholars, teachers. With tbe.se human and other material resources India 
comes with rich gilts into the ]Kutnership of tlie British Commoiiwealth, 
The drawing togethe r of the women of the Common u (‘a 1 th of nations is a 
inovement full ot hope and promise b»r ilie fiirnre. 

The dominant note of tl}e annual meeting oi the Women’s Merli<\d 
Training College, Linllhana, Panjab, held at the Ca.vton Mail 
Xovember i, uas tlie urgent netd for ynori: trained medical women and 
nurses. Lady Carmichae] sounded tlie note from the chair, and contrasted 
the excellent iacllities of the College with some hospitals in India whi«’h 
are destitute f>l traincfl nurses anti women patient-. Yet tlie work oi die 
('ollege is }iandi<'a])ped bcf'ause, tCMpioie Dr, Isdith lirown’s words, “ We 
have no pro^J)e^t yet of a doctor for midwilciy or eyes. Is there any 
Ijiope in Lngland?” The (.'ollege may bt* >aid to owe, not only its < on 
tinned existener for twenty year.s* hut its great success, to the devoted work 
of Dr. EditJi Brown, the Prirndpal, who, in addition 10 {xw.sonal servicr. 
puts into the College funds the fees received foi her prariice outside, 
amounting to more than ;:£^i,ooc a year. It is < ]un'a<leristic of this devoted 
woman that at the close of a fl^y oi very heavy surgit al w’ork she could 
give her leisure to treating ” a <loll to avert disappointment from a iitlic 
patient. Dolls, said the secretary (Miss Benham, 15, Hohvcxxi Roa<). 
Bromley, Kent^, are one of the needs of the College which can be supplied b\ 
those who are iin^>le to fill the .serious ga])s amopg the women dex'tors and 
niirseS 6u the staff. It goas without saying that financial help is always 
required for development and equipment, as well as for general expenses 
I'he Panjab Governmenf lias paid tribute to*the admirable service of the 
College by recognizing it a,s the Provincial Medical School for Women of 
all denominations, Christian and non-Christian. It works under the 
banner of Christianity, but the religious convjptions of students are scrupu 
«Jously respected. The report .shows a remarkable list of |ub-assistant 
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surgeons, compounders, and nurses, trained at the College, who are now 
working in many parts of India, from the N.-\V. Frontier to Madras, 
from Khatiavvar to Bengal. Dr. Lilias Blackett, of Mooltan, told how 
Ludhiana students had practically saved the situation in thejhospital in 
which she works in its crying need for help ; Dr. Neve, of Kashmir, 
added his tribute of praise, and pleaded for financial support for the 
College; and Miss Mary Sorahji pointed out how much more favourable 
it was for Indian girls to study medicine under the excellent conditions 
obtaining at I.udhiana than in Bombay and other parts of India, except 
the r.ady Hardinge Memorial College at Delhi, where they have to do 
their work side by side with men. It is through trained Indian medical 
women and nurses that the gift of healing must f.ome to Indian women 
now left without necessary care and help. 

- « • 

• 

Lord Sydenham [)resi<Iod at the meeting of the Women Indian Study 
A^socaation last month, when "‘The Women's Movement in India’’ was 
the subject for consideration. He declared that every possible as.sistance 
should be given to the Movement, which makes for progress among the 
women of India. Tlie women of Britain have influence and responsibility, 
as well as thcj men of Britain, with regard to India, and Lord Sydenham 
made a strong ap])eal to Biitish women who >vere going to India to get 
into understanding sympathy with the most kindly people in the w'orlcl and 
their mo.si fa.scinating country. He considered that every regiment .sent to 
India should he instnu ted about the ])eople and the country, and that 
a knowledge of Indian history, customs, religions, literature, and points 
of view, should have a prominent plare in the Civil Service examination. 
Miss Boyd, the special speaker on the ocTasion, has had experienc'C of tlie 
U^oman's Movement in India through her work for the Women’.^ Cniver- 
sity Settlement in Bombay. She said that although there is no Woman 
Suffrage Movement nor a Woman’s Trade Union among Indian w^omen, 
India is not untoiuJieil by the great movement which ha^ spread round the 
world. There is in Indian women the great desire to render service. The 
war h.as increased die desire to render .scr\dce to their own families by 
extending its .seope to ilio.^e outside, and the story of what Indian women 
h,rr done for India’s .soldiers is significant as it is valiial>le. She laid 
«>n the importanre td' extending educational facilities to w'omen, on 
of trained teacliers and medical women, and made a special 
appeal to British vonum in India and at home to .show' friendliness 
towards their Indian >isters, and to lend them a helping hand on the road 
to progre-vs, along siie pointed out, they have already made con- 

'viderable advance. _ • * 

• • • 

Before Commissioner and Mrs. Booth-Tucker left London on their 
. return to Salvation Army work in India, a large number of friends had the 
opportunity of meeting them at a g(X)d~bye gathering by invitation of 
(General and Mr.s. Booth. Lord Sydenham, presiding on the occasion, 
declared that the Army had done marvellous work among criminal tribes 
in Indij, transforming them from wandering outcasts and robbers into 
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orderly people, ready to carry on useful work. Conunissioner Booth- 
Tucker was bom in India. He is the son of an Anglo-Indian Judge, and 
was a magistrate and Treasury officer before he joined the Salvation 
Army. H^introduced the Army to India in 1882, and has devoted him- 
self to its work. Some years ago he was decorated by the King- Emperor 
for his valuable services. 


The Right secures many allies, the Wrong but few. This quotation, 
from a Chinese book of the third century l>efore Christ, in Chinese 
characters and an English translation, decorated the characteristically 
Chinese programmes on the occasion of the dinner to celebrate China’s 
entry into the war given by the Lyceum Club, on October 29. The 
welTOme of Britain was given by Viscount Bryce, o.m., who pointed 
out that the flames of war Have now enveloped the whole civilized world, 
and that three-fourths of mankind are in arms. China, ever a peace^ 
loving nation, did not enter the war from motives of revenge, but because 
she saw that the prim'iples of right, justice, and humanity are involved 
in the world conflict. In her long history one of the greatest events tio 
be recorded will be her participation in this terrific struggle. The American 
Ambassador declared tliat Germany’s assault on civilization had reached 
both the oldest and the youngest nations ; that it meant much to the Allies 
that the ancient civilization of Asia should pass a clear judgment on the 
issues involved. Frame ami Japan had their spokesmen, who wclcomeil 
China as an ally, and other allied nations were represented. The Chinese 
Minister, in a thoughtful and aide spee< h, stated that China had come into 
the conflict on the side of c ivilizaiion against barbarity, of moral right 
against physical force, of the smaller nations against aggressive Powers, 
and that she would do everything in her ])0\vor to help in men and material, 
including enemy ships in her ports. Before slu- joined the Allies she harl 
been in sympathy with their (\iuse, and had conliibuted t(» war loans, 
ambulances, aeroplanes, etc. ; her dcKlor^, even after ten years’ absencu* 
from home, had de<ddcd to remain and use their skill for the benefit (d 
the We.stein nations; the men of the Chinese labour battalion liad prove<] 
themselve.s f lever and n'>oun‘efui mechanics. f-lis Excellency paid 
tribute to the might of Britain as he had .seen it here in war time, to th« 
great rallying of the oullying jiart.s of tlie to the ser\ ice of 

Allies, and abided that the part pla^’ed by women will l>e one of tlie mo t 
f;rilliant pages of history. 

There was special apprai>riatene.ss in the remark of the Roumanian 
Ambassador, M. Mkhu, in paying tribute to the heroic service of British 
^women .shall never ceaje to admire what British women have done 

for Roumania, and the example they had set. Even in an air raid they 
are not seriously disturlxfd ”« — for the dinner giv^n in honour of Roumania 
at the Lycetim Club prof^eeded to the accompaniment of an air attack on 
London, with all ^that it means of roaring guns and shrieking shells. The 
President on the occasion was Miss Henderson, ^ho wa.s in Roumania, 
administrator of the Scx>ttish Women’s Hospitals, during those rferk days 
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of retreat, “ when the products of a fertile country were off tired on the 
altar of necessity while the people cried for food.*” Miss Hencjerson gave 
a moving description of the experiences of autumn, 1916, and d^lared that 
the terrible sufferings of Koutnania must evoke not only timeria} com- 
pensation but heartfelt sympathy ami consolation. The Roumanian 
Ambassador added to his touching words of admiration and gratitude 
for the devoted service of British women instances of the courage of the 
women of hi.s nation during the war, telling also of the heroine of bygone 
days who inspired her son to achieve a great victory. Other distinguished 
Roumanians were among the guests. M . Mitrani made an interesting speech 
on Greater Roumania, giving a brief historical sketch of the Roumanian 
principalities of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania, and expressing 
hope for the fulfilment of their dreams "of union and consolidation. 
General Georgesco, who was in command erf a Roumanian army corps, 
.said how valuable was the help given by Britain to Roumania in her great 
need. Captain Masterson’s description of the destruction of the oil -fields 
brought home something of Rpumania’s sacrifice ; Mr. Leeper urged the 
need for a real rapprochement lietween Britain and Roumania, to which 
the Anglo-Roumanian Society will devote itself ; and Mr. A. Whyte, m.p., 
empha.sizing the necessity for the unity of the Balkans, maintained that 
the future of tiic peace of Europe depends upon a positive, not a negative, 
Balkan policy. The Roumanian and Serbiaij nations must stand shoulder 
to shoulder for lilierty, justice, and the free development of the peoples, 
.'iml he thought that even Bulgaria might be brought back into the union. 


Mr.s. Rhys Davids ga\e her audience food for thought when she 
addres.sed a joint meeting of the Oriental and Philosophical Circles of the 
Lyceum Club on the Buddlii.st doctrine of Change. The Buddhist •iij's 
nothing lasts. Repose, stability, samcnes.'-, arc a fiction ; the real .state, 
ihe constant coeffeient of all things, material an<l mental, is motion, 
otherwise change. In a sense, we stand to day where the early Buddhist 
.stood. We have set our faces, on the whole, toward a philosophy where 
cTi.ange is recognized as not a passing jihasc of .static thing.s, but as their 
tiue .state of being. Mr.s, Davids quote<l General Smuts' famous speech 
on the Biiti.'-h CommonwcallJi of Nations; “ We are a sy.stera of States, 
not ciTiiy .1 statii; ■system, a stationary system, but a dynamic system, 
growing, evolving all the time towards new destinies. . . . Vour vhole 
basic idea is difiVrent from anything that has ever exi.sted before . . .” 
She looks forward to the time when a wonderful growtli in philosophic 
gta.sp. coinage, and faith, will evolve an ideal hased^oii change, accepting 
its eternal and creative nature as our l)cst guarantee for a realization of 

transformed conceptions of peace and happiness. • 

A. A. S. 
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A NOTEWORTHY EXHIBITION 

A COLLECTION, derived from various sourres, of eaily Persian and Indo- 
Persian Drawings, Tempera Paintings, Illuminated and Illustrated 
Manuscripts and Rooks, exhibited at the yXit S(vdety in Bond Street, 
is attracting numerous visitors, and students of Oriental art in particular. 
It is the first time that such an exhibition was made possible in this 
country, a> the supply of the necessary material was lor a long time not 
forthojming. For we are told that Berlin, NVw York, and Paris monopr) 
Uzed to a great extent all that has come into the market. 

Our attention is drawn at once to the exquisitely fine ^a!i)giaph\ which 
In most ('ases accompanies these draA\ings and miniature's, and \Nhicli y.is 
evidently gieatiy \alued in the Muhammadan world, where the painU'r 
ranked lowxr than the scrib(\ 

Most of the Paintings and Manus<'iipt bdios here exhibited d lO' fiom 
tlie fifteenth, sixu'cnth and ^nxmieeiuh <'cntiuv 1 'Ik'v are the weak of 
well known artists, v\lio sign<-d tludr names in the modtst way eliaraitci 
I'^ticof Orientals, as, for iiiNtance, “ TIk' Huml)I<‘ Muhammad Dai wish.”' 
or “ the slave the sinner Ahmadiil-Hu'-ayni,’* et*'. 

Perhaps the most interesting miniatures fiom ilie au il)^u>rical point <»f 
\iew^ au* : ‘‘ 7 ’he Lady hohiing a Lotus” (il ‘’a M) l!ifdngi('al 1 igure 
seatpd on a tiger’s skin ” (2?, and a “ Hermit widi a Komars ” They 
date from the thirtecaith century, and are of gn‘al rarity. Thiw sliow 
the influence wha-h tiie MongfiLs, imbued witii t’hiner^c art, brought from 
the Far Last into the sphere of the Xear !'.a>t after tiie Fall of Baudad, 
about 1258. 

Mogul art asserts ir.sclf in the jKWtrail of Primr Mir/a .‘^alini, cld^i^si 
son of Akbar the Great, sealed in a pavilion wdtii his tutor 

A Man seated on a I’igfa’.s Skin ” another Ihic example of the M'Jgui 
sehfx*;! (67). Tlie Timurid .scIkx)! is rt'i^o'-enfcd- hv st veral personages 
of Mongolian type in a garden (6ft), wJiilst the fiortraa of I'inuu, with 
its [>eculiar specimen of cal!igra[)liy on the r<wi*rsf, .somewhat lecalF 
tiiat wonderful miniature portrait of this great Mongol Fniperoi in 
Ml. Marlin’s colUj^ tion. Oi no lt:s> importaiu'c than the Miniatures and 
Drawings are the tllurninaled and Ilhislratcd Manuscript Books, wdia b 
: will proiflY, no doubt, of the greatest interest to Orientalists. 


L, M R 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 
ment, dated October 16, 1917. — Rainfall has been scanty in 
Bay Islands, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, United Provinces, Punjab 
(east and north), Kashmir, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Central India (east), IVladras (south-east), and 
Madras Coast (north) ; fair in Burma, (Central Provinces (east), 
Hyderabad (north), and Malabar ; normal in Assam, Punjab 
.(south-west), Sind, Rajputana, Hyderabad (south), Mysore 
and Madras Deccan ; in excess elsewhere. 

The monsoon will still probably be weak. 

Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 
menl , dated October 23, 1917- — Rainfall has been scanty in 
Assam, United Provinces, Punjab (east and north), Kashmir, 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Central India, Berar, and Central Provinces (west) ; 
fair in Bay I.slands, Burma, Orissa, Bihar, and Central 'Pro- 
vinces (east) ; normal in Bengal, Punjab (south-west), Sind 
and Hyderabad (north) ; in excess elsewhere. Rainfall wall 
probably be excessive in Bombay and defective in Madras. 

Telegram from^Secretary to Government of India. Revenue 
and Agriculture Department, dfutcd October 30, 1917. — Rain- 
fall has been scanty in Mysore, Madras (south-east), and 
Madras Deccan ; fair in Bay Islands, Upper Burma, Assam, 
Hyderabad (north), and Malabar; normal* ifi Punjab (soulh- 
we.st), North-West Frontier Proviix;e, Baluchistan, Berar, aijd 
Hyderabad (souths ; and in excc.s.s elsew'hcre. Rainfall i.s 
likely to be in excess in North-Ea.st India. 

The Government of India now propose to discontinue send- 
ing this weather telfegram. 
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THE LAST WAR? 

By J. Pollen, c.i.e. 

Is the present war the last war? This question is discussed at some 
length by the well-known Svvish writer Mr. Hector Hodler in the Octobei 
issue ot Esperanto^ the offirial oigan of tljc 'U.K.A., pul)Iished at Geneva# 
Mr. Hodler holds that this war is distinguished from all former wars» 
not only by its enormous proportions and by tlu‘ perfection of it.s weapons 
of destruction, by the gravity of the loss in human life, by the profound 
transformations it has biought al>out in the e(onomi(‘ life ot the people.^, 
by the indecisive character of its army operation.s, l>ut alscj — and this is 
by far the most weighty consequence — l>y the efFcf't it has produced and is 
producing on our manner of thouglit. 

Whereas the human butcheries of tlie Past never aroused amongst 
our forefathers a lasting reaction against the principle itself of war (which 
alw'ays appeared to them to be a natural misfortune scarcely capable of 
being avoided) we now reject it with indignation, considering it a useless 
barbarism and a great crime against mankind. Our indignation is increased 
by the fact that we are now beginning to understand that war is not a 
natural fatality, like an earthquitke or volcanic eruption, but, on the 
contrary, that it could be avoided by timely precautions taken by men. 
It is precisely for this reason that rulers are now striving so energetically 
to prove that they are not to blame for its occurrence. 

No one any longer doubts that the present war has discredited the very 
principle itself of w’ar, which will henceforth l)e regarded as an absiirdity 
unworthy of the progress of civililation. From this admission arises 
a hope that, taught by the most terrible experience imaginable, the peoples 
of to-morrow will lay aside their arms and attach themselves to the ideal 
of a united and pacified Humanity. It has l>een well said that this wat 
will prove the death o*f war. 

• Howevef, merely to hope thrft this war will be the last is not sufficient 
to make it so. Hatred of war is a valuable weapon in the fight for thi^ 
establishment of a new order, but it can lead to no positive result unles.^ 
our spirit fonns a sufficiently clear and precise idea as to the practical 
^means to l>e adoptM to do away with new conflicts. In order to live in 
good health it is not sufficient merely not to desiife bad health — one must 
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adopt a healthy hygiene and manner of life, which will remove ^1 possible 
causes of bad health. ^ ; 

Unfortunately, although most men disapprove of the princijjile of war,, 
there are only a few who are really and truly interested in^the question 
how to prevent a recurrence of the present barbarity: It is to be feared 
that when peace comes mankind, who will almost at once be occupied wdtb 
other tasks apparently more urgent, will relapse into the former mistaken 
system, and will thus lose the advantages of their tragic experiences. 
Against this possible danger (the forgetting which follows suffering) let 
us guard public opinion by setting before it now at the present time the 
problem regarding international order in its fullest amplitude and clearest 
aspect. Whoever, under various pretexts, attempts to delay tHe^study and 
discussion of that problem is preparing, whether he desires to do so or 
not, disonler in the future to be followed fresh wars. He is just as 
dangerous as a militarist. 

The search for remedies demands a knowledge of causes. Now in 
tlii.s relation our capacity for judging is as yet very defective. We warmly 
and strongly denounce indiviAials w'ho are responsible, although in so 
doing we t^)o fff ten ar't more on the impulse of the moment or on the sugges- 
tion of the creators of public opinion than on impartial examination . of 
facts. Wi' accuse and reproach the rulers that are to blame. We demand 
that they should be most severely punished. But it is worthy of remark 
that in our re.searches into the c'auses of war we almost always miss the 
(\>sentiai non-personal invariable element of the problem — the chief cause 
of all wars — namely, the system of interstatal relations, the logic of which 
dominates the will of the rulers and of the peoples ' 

Because we thus ignore the true cause of the public misfortunes we 
can only propose half-remedies, always the same, and always insufficient — 
viz., to punish the criminals,’’ to ‘‘alter territorial limits” at ceitain 
points, to establish a new balance of power ” as unstable as the former. 
We do not succeed in getting out of the vicious circle inside which mankind 
has been w^andering for centuries, passii% out of one war and led back into 
another simply because it cannot yet control itself. This will continue 
long as we obstinately impute to men that which in reality is the 
logical effect of a certain system for the maintenance of which all peoples 
arc responsible. Do not let us believe that the power of rulers is greater 
tiiaff it really is. Kfthvever unscrupulous some leaders of ihe peoples 
may be, tiiey would be prevented froA endangering international security 
if the world were organized for peace instead of being organized for war. 
The logic of the system is more powerful than the logic of the men. 

International Anarchy " is the proper name of the systgm which now rules 
us, and from wffiich War can never be disassociated.^ It is characterized 
by the ca existence of sovereign nations who in their reciprocaF relation^ 
know no other law than t^eir own peculiar interests, t 

Fortunately men have the power to change the syltem which oppresses 
them. The solution is known ! It consists in the substitution of Order 
for Anarchy, of the free association of the peoples for this titoultuous 
chaos of independent natfcns. 
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; Jjlo of.aJi3i|;^1^'.;,wUl be eoou]^ ol ^tseJ;! to juU * This 

■glorious result cwoooly^^ii^ieved bj the fun(}ame;&a!. t^ 4 isfoisiatio)!i of 

«jui brought alxm^* ;hjH jMii^les better 
educaii^.and Time ratiooadly insttoc^ as.to than they 

ore now. Tne greatest vksoiy, the most f nikful Victory, the jitost enduring 
and the most-to-be-desired-of-all victories, will be that .which maidcjind 
will gain over itself in. freeing itself froin the chains of the Past, casting 
off the rotten prejudices wliich are destroying it, and striving with all its 
forces to attain the luminoits ideal of a United Body of Nations. 


LONDOxN THEATRES 

(^hiln- Thfatrf. — "TtiF. Wiixow Thi.i 

I'hc Anglo-Saxon on ilie horns of diicinina in the l-'ar Cast- i-e‘tv\e( n 
the JiAt' loft at homo and tiio love newly found ami*! the Mnssoin o: 
Japan — i.s a lhfin<‘ that ita.s Ijcoomo tamili.u 1(; u-. i wr the .-la i > - ■ ' 
*' Madame Buuerfly.” But here we Itavo a da-ih nt tht- I’yginalictu .’’i'' 
<ia]atea legend thrown in, with the effect that fatita\v ha?., indeed, been 
outfant.r.',icd. 'I'hc love si' k swain hnys a Japaiit nnag.e rominiscenr in 
wondrous wise of bis Western flame- -a;id the'‘rar\e>l i.hxh ul w'wid 
liecomes flesh! His leal love onines aeros.-, the seas- and the Jap.iiies* 
returns to mother — wood. Miss Renw.- Kelly is very suceessfui a*- tiu 
Jajianesc girl, and only less so as the rnglishivoman. Mr. Owen Nan*-, 
Iresb from the, triumph of ■' Romnnee," easily ronvinees u< (,{ the sineerip. 
of his passion. 

A somewhat grotesque, and, we think, uune<<^ssriry addition, iw tie 
introduf'tion. of an Americanucai fiUr.a modern young Japanese siuden!. 
who is supposed to judge everything hy the dollai maik. Wc ronfet^ i i 
the U'lief tlial ■' young Japan" is no hmger in this eml>ryoni< st<age. 






